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CHAPTER CCXXXV 



THE RUSSIAN “PEACE.” 


The Lenin Era — Maximalism of Lnds and of Means ‘‘ No Annexation, no Indemnity 
Formula -I^olshevist Offer of (Jicneral Armistice Tonorei) hy Allies From the 1Jri:st 
'pRUCE THE Brest Treaty Herr von Kchlmann and M. 'rRorsKv Herman (’hanije t»F 
Front — The Ukraine as Intervener “ liREAo l’EACE " with the Rada -Economic 'I’ekms 
OF Ukraine Treaty Ali.-Hi ssia under the Yoke 'Phe Baltic and its Beoples - Self 
Determination — Japan and Sireria. 


T IIFj Russian Bevolutiou, which, siiico 
its outbreak in March, 1017, liaJ 
passed from liberal liupc'iialism 
under I’rince LvoPf and M, Miliu- 
J;off throu/^li t he paroxy.snis of aeo-Uadicali‘<m 
as im|.)ersoriat-<*<l )»y M. Kerensky, entered upon 
a third phase with the adwnt of tlie Bi>l- 
siievists, under MM. LcMiin and 'Protsky, during 
the following November. In so far as tliese 
fanatics '.vcrf sincere, tlu*v aspired to attain at 
once to a hemic maximum and lo lraus|»ose at 
one bound not oidy Russia hut ail mankind 
into the seventh lieaven of the (^)mmulust 
creed. I lypiiol i/c«l liy tlii^ millemiium of their 
own imagining;' they shrank from no crinu in 
order to hasten its eons'iimmation. 'Pheir 
theory of whoh’sale (expropriation rapidly de- 
gctKTHtiMl in practiiM^ into hrigandagi* and 
miirdi‘r ; p(.)litieal opponents, like tli«* \'eteran 
(Jeneral Ivanoff, ( Jencaal Dukhonin, the t’om- 
mander-in*Uhi(d’, (hmeral Vaniishk(*viieh, M. 
(lorcmykin, the ex-l-Vemier, MM. Shingarcff and 
Kokoslikin, two former LilxMal Ministers, and 
a hcjst of o( tiers, were a.ssa.ssinated ; theCtmich 
was despoiled ; the Treasury was saekcd ; 
aii(i the Constituent Assembly, vvliicli was to 
have decided the fill lire govcn'iianco of the 
Russian lands, w^as dispersed hy armed force. 
The masses, still devoid of every ci\ ic sense, 
hailed wdth almost delirious enthusia,«m a 
doctrine which they forthwith translatiMl fur 
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lhein.s(J\es into ti>e primitive^ term*, of “ Broad, 
IaiiuI, and Bi'iuh*. ’ Evimi tla^ Cossack pro- 
lidariat h(‘cam(‘ infected, (haieral Kahdin, 
the (V).ssaek Hetman, sisang tiis forei^s mi If 
away, and witlittn'in Mie» last hop<‘ of r(».storing 
in a near futni'o oi’deri'd government in Russia, 
commit fed suicide in despair. What was left 
of ttie Russian classes 'o >ked on with the im- 
passive detachment that tli(‘y liave always 
exhil)jt(‘d in tile prc'siaice of an aecomplish(‘d 
fact. 

I'eaet*. above all, was desioMl hy th'* Bol- 
.-^h^•visfs. since without it Ihir great ('Xp( rimi'iit. 
«»f Soviet rule in Ru.'isia could i oi he iniiugu 
latc'l, inueh h-.ss th(‘ disrujilmii of social 
order tin* world over. One of their tirst public 
acts ji(*eor<liiigly was f(» Invite all the hi*lli- 
gerents to eonehule a. general true** ; although 
meeting with no r(‘spofise, llu'y sought and 
ohtaiiKsI hy Deeemher 15 an armistici^ with the 
enemy on the Russian and adjaiMint fronts. By 
(diristnias, l!H7, formal negotiation.s regarding 
the priru'ipli's of a general peace ha«l heen 
opeiK'd, and these, upon the failure of the 
Alli<‘s to associate tliem.selves with the Boh 
shevist action, culminated first on Fchniary 9, 
1918, in a st'parate [)(*aee with South Hiissia, 
the Ukraine, whicli Oerinan diplomacy had 
rnano'iivmd into .separate (wi-stenee ; Jn | 
secondly, on the following day, in the uncon- 
ditionul surrender of the Petrograd Bolshevists, 
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who, howover, refiisecl to f^ign a treaty ar.fl 
compelled by a nharp three weeks' cam- 
paign to aocof)t aggravated teniis. By the 
Brest and Berlin treaties Russia lost in the 
aggregate about ono-fifth of her territory in 
Kiuope, including Finland, Kstland, Livland, 
Courlan<l, Poland, Tdthiiania ami the Ukraine, 
as well os her gains under t he Berlin 'rr»^aty of 
1878 in the Caucasus ; about one third of her 
Kuropean population ; one- third of her rail- 
ways ; about one-quarter of her internal 
ivvenues ; and aver three-quarters of hc‘r iri>n 
and coal fields. In addition, Russia, both 
North and South, was reducMMi to a condition 
of economic servitude wlii<*h had no parallel 
in the world’s history. 

For 10 years at knist the Cerinans had been 
privy to Lenin's sehemes, and there can be no 
doubt but that they entertained well-defined 
(‘xpeetat ions wit h regard to his aetix ity wheti, 
shortly after tlu? Revolution in Petj’ograd, 
they autliorized his rectum to Russia from 
exile ill Switzeiland through Oerinnu territory. 
M'hat mom^y playiHl its part goes without 
saying, d’he rank and hie of Lenin's sup- 
porters, and <*von his immediate lieutenants, 
were notoriously open to every financial 
indnci'inent. This faet reiulers superfluous 
any eonsideiution of the suggestion that “ if ” 


Lenin himself accepted German money it was 
not for German ends ; such a theory in any 
case raises a question in pathology, rather 
than a point of history. Lenin, aliaa Vladimir 
llyitch IJlianoff, reputed to be of noble birth, 
was a sinister fanatic who for a (piarter of a 
century, both at homo and in exile, had medi- 
tatoil revenge for the execution of his brother, 
a would -bo assassin, and for his own perse- 
cution by the Russian authorities. The atrophy 
of the Russian Intelligence under the old 
retjime evolved among the thinkers and so- 
called reformers a commonplace type of mind ; 
(hose who emerged above the herd became 
in the very nature of tilings prominent by 
virtue of some mental or moral abnormality, of 
which hysteria and its eoncoinitant reactions 
wen' the unmistakable expression. Lenin at 
an early period exhibited the symptoms which, 
in the judgment of his kind and in his own, 
(jualified him to become thi^ Sax iour of Society 
as the leoiler of the Maximalist's. To tinr 
memory of his ow'ii xvrongs w'as added the 
hitter coiiscionsriess of the revolutionary failure 
in 1905. As the ease of Azefl' had demon - 
strat(xl, who xvas constitutionally incapable 
of distinguishing where the part of revolutionary 
ended and that of the agent provocateur liegan, 
maximalism of eiels comports maximalism of 
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BRITISH RBFUGBBS FROM PETROGRAD 
ENTRAINING FOR MURMANSK. 

means. I’he (lennaiis knew tlieir man, and 
look Loniii as they found liini, a iloginatic? 

blind to everything except his tiwn 
visions. In order to make t^is-uraneo doubly 
Kui'O .and to allay by aiitieipation any fjualnis 
of the Ilolshevist conseience, the (Jermaii 
Reichstag on July 19, 1917, had adopted a 
resolution declaring Diat Germany stood for 
j>eace among all nations, and that “ with sueli 
a peace forced acquisitions of territory and 
political, economic, or financial oppressions arc^ 
incompatible.”* This resolution was timed so 
as to coincide with tlu? llolshovist betrayal on 
the Galician front, and with the simultaneous, 
but less immediately successful, Bolshevist 
ri.sing in Petrograd. 

The Reichstag resolution enshriiUMl in a 
bowdlerized form the shiliboleth of “no 
annexations or indemnities, and self-deter- 
mination for all ” that J^enin had brought back 
from Switzerland and liad administereil in 
April to M. Miliukoff, the Cadet IMiniska' for 
l^^oreign Affairs in the First Provisional Govern- 
ment. The Bolshevist intellectuals, accus- 

• For the text of the Roich^t Hg liesoliition see Vol.X V., 
p. 299. 


SNOWKD-UP ON THE WAY. 

turned for years to take re fuge from matcu'ial 
disnp[)oiutmenr. on the unassailahle hc'ight.s of 
ahstraefion, ado|>tcd the formula, as the chief 
plank in their ” defeatist ” platform. ].,eriin 
had not invtjnted it ; he had borrowed 
it bodily from the notorious manifesto 
signed at /imnu*r\vaM in SepU^mlx-r, 1915, by 
himst.If and a number of f<dlow-int ( i-nationalists, 
irrcluding the Swiss Socialist, Robert th'imrn, 
who afterwards became one of bis princifiai 
coivdjutors in Petrograii. 

Tlie Zimmerwald .Manife^sto declunal that :* 

Thi* ruliiiii ^ofT•<!^s oi ea|)it>iliHt mTciiay, must curry 
tlie full ivoiglit n{ n-Mporisibilit y for thin war, wliiuh Ium 
buon prodiKMul by (ho sooiiil order Tioiiri.sliiug th«>iii uiid 
proWeting them, and which is hoii.in carried on for the 
Hake of their interentM. t . . In this iat(»icrahie Hituutioii 

190-2 
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vra have met together — we reproHentativen of Socialiat 
parties, of trade unionH, «or of iniiioritiea of them, wo 
Germans, French, Italians, Russiann, Poles, Letts, 
Rumanians, Bulgarians, Swedes, Norwegians, Dutch, 
and Swiss — we who are standing on the ground, not of 
solidarity with the exploiting class, but of the inter- 
national solidarity of the workers and the class struggle. 
. . . This struggle is also the struggle for liberty, for 
brotherhood of nations, for Socialisni. The task is to take 
up this fight for peace — for peace without annexations 
or war inderanitios. Such a peace is only possible 
when every thought of violating the rights' and liberties 
of the nations is condemne<l. There must be no violent 
incorporation either of wholly or of portly occupied 
countries. No annexations either open or ma‘<ked, 
likewis<j no forced economic union. . . . 'Pho right of 


nations to dispose of themselves must be the immovable 
fundamental principle of international relations. 

The principle of thi^ last demand is in- 
stinctive in mankind. In ita Zimmerwald form 
it date.s bark, to go no farther, to the motion in- 
troduced in the Swedish Parliament in 1912 
by M. Lindhagen, then Mayor of Stockholm, 
proclaiming “ tho right of nations freely to 
dispose of themselves.** For the purposes of 
the present war it was further developed in the 
camera obscura of militaut internationalism and 
emerged as the three-tailed monstrosity that 
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long brooded over all discnasions of the future 
peace. This formula, which is equally hostile 
to all national and so-called “ capitalist ** 
Covernments, the German Reichstag never- 
theless made great show of adopting. During 
the autumn the German Government .sought 
still further to prepare the ground and to 
yjredisposc Bolshevist Russia tor peace by pro- 
moting a series of more or leas transparent 
schemes for securing the “ independonco ” of 
Oourland and Lithuania. In Finland and in 
the Ukraine, on the otheT hand, were laul the 
counter -mines which wore destined to shake 
Ru.s.sia to her foundations and to paralyze 
Bolshevism by restricting its 3ubv(*rsivo ex- 
periments to Old Muscovite territory. 

The break-up of the All-Russian Empire, 
which synchronized with the advent of Bol- 
shevism in November, 1917, and was conse- 
crated by the treaty of Brest-Iatov.sk three 
months later, was the inevitable consequence 
of the Revolution and of the collapse of Peter 
the Groat’.s artificial rule in Church and State. 
With the policies enjoined un<ler Peter's so- 
called Testament went the ideals for which 
Petersburg had stood for two centuries. But, 
iuihappily for Russian Liberttli.sm arul for the 
cause of freedom throughout the world, there 
survived for a season the influence of the j)er- 
verted and unimaginative nationali.sm that 
from the earliest age.s had made the name of 
Muscovy a byword. Under this influence the 
first Provisional Government, headed by Prince 
Lvoff and MM. Miliukoff and Gutchkoff, 
already, in March, 1917, proclaimed its in- 
ability even to adumbrate the modification of 
Russian territory indispen.sable for the e.stab- 
lislmient of a free Poland. Just as the Auto- 
cracy had obstinately declared its intention of 
postponing all reform until after the war, so 
Russian liberals, caught in the vortex of the 
sinking ship of State, referred the grievances of 
the subject races to the nebulous tribunal of 
a Constituent Assembly which they made no 
timely effort to convene. Neither Prince 
Lvoff nor M. Kerensky, during their tenure of 
the Pi’emiership, discerned the trend of events 
- in the Ukraine, where recognition of the 
Petrogrotl Provisional Government in April 
had been followed during the summer by the 
establislimcnt of a practical autonomy under 
the Rada at Kieff. While Prince Lvoff and 
his fellow -Liberals sought to veto a federal 
resolution as premature, M. Kerensky imagined 
that Ukrainian aspiratiofis went no farther. 


Both Lil>eral.s and Radicals made the fatal 
mistake of attempting to impooe the war -aims 
of the olti reuhne upon itiaenehanteil peoples, 
more highly civilized tlian their Great Rnaeian 
mastei's, that liad lost in the Emperor their 
only link of Eiiipire. Especially the non- 
Orthodox among tliese races hacl no fancy for 
breathing their air through Russsian nostril.s 
Tlie piT)clamfltion by M. KtMensky of a Ro- 



ANTONOFF. 

Bolshevist Commander of the Pelrograd Garrison. 


public in “Riis-iia” on September 1(», after 
the failure of the Kcnniloll movement, gave a 
cleliuite impulse to the separatist ogitution in 
Finland, and for t!i(' follov. ing six weeks there 
was a succcssioti ot manifestat ions by Letts, 
Lithuanians, Cossacks, IViiUif's, (ieorgians, 
Armenians, and .Jews, in favour of aspirations 
rangi?ig from evcTV sh.'ide of ‘ hoim* ruio in 
a federated conunonwealf h to conqdete separa- 
tion. 

On November 1.'5, within 10 days after their 
crjup d'6tat, th(^ Bolshevists, by the? mouth of 
the Special Comniissioner appoint^sl by MM. 
Leniti and Trotsky to ileal with national affairs, 
proclaimed the emancipation of the peoples 
of Russia, in conformity with the resolutions 
of the First and Second Soviet Congresses in 
the preceding June and October. The follow- 
ing governing principles were laid down for 
the realization i.f t hib policy : 

(1) Th« ri^ht of the poopifs of RiiHsia to fror wolf 
determination, oven to the point of Hepariiiioii and tho 
foundation of an independent State. 

(2) 'the rejwal of all and every kind of national or 

national -rtdiKiouH privileges and n^HtrictionH. 

(3v The viuroHtrifrted flj?velof»iiient of national minon- 
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[ From a German photograph, 

GERMAN AND RUSSIAN TROOPS FRATERNIZING ON THE VILNA FRONT. 


and «tl»riogruj>hic inhabiting th« tfrritnrit*8 

of Hussia. 

Together wilh tliis declaration Lenin iKmied 
a proolurnation to the Musuiman world in 
widcdi lie annoLineed the appronehim^ end of 
“file bloody war Ix'gun for the partition of 
foria^n coiintries.” The Musuiman world was 
furliier notified that tho KussiaM treaties 
reiiMi-ding Constantinoplo had been torn up 
and that this city was to remain in Turkish 
hands. As an earnest of these assurances 
came tho publication of a series of otlicial 
iiKMuoranda and other documents abstractid 
from tlie archives of tho Russian Foreign 
Odice, which merely in so far as they were 
diplomatic deserv ed the appellation of “ KPciot ** 
applied to them by tho sensalion-inongering 
llolshevists. 

I3ut it was clear that behind all this smoke 
there must he a coiLsiderahlo lire, and soon it 
became manifest that the Bolshevists were 
huining their boats. Idieir accession 'manifesto 
oi N^ovemher 8 liad pUnlged tliein to secure a 
giMioral ormistico ; failing this, they were pre- 
pared tn seek a separate armistice and to make 
their own terms with the enemy. On Novein- 
l)(‘r 21 an intimation to this effect was addressed 
to all the representatives of tlio Allied Powers 
in Pctrograil. But already the previous day 
General l.^uklionin, the Acting Commander-in- 
Cljj^ef in the Field, had been instructed by wire- 


it3ss to propose an immediate orrnistioe to the 
enemy commanders. This onler was ignored 
by General Dukhonin, and on being asked over 
the telephone by Knsign Krilenko, alias 
Comrade Abraham, the juv'onile terrorist who 
had assumed the functions of War Minister in 
T*etrograd, the rivisons for this insubordination, 
t he Commander-in -Chief attempte<l to argue 
the point. General Dukhonin was promptly 
dispossessed, and 10 days later Krilenko, who 
had been a|)j)oirit“d to tho chief command, 
arrived at- ^Tohileff, where after a scullle the 
G<?ncral was murdered by Krilenko’a naval 
guard, wdio inflicted ev ery indignity on the <lead 
ofticer's body. Mt'anwhilo Lenin and IVotsky 
had issued to the rank and file at the front a 
wirelc.ss order to take the caaso of peace into 
their own hands and to send deputations across 
tho lines to institute negotiations for a truce 
The demoraliv^ed soldiery were not slow to 
avail themselves of this authority, and tho 
Gormans, who since the dawn of the Bolshevist 
era had boon careful to insist at any rate in 
their reports that they returned only shot foi 
shot on tlie Eastern front, gave them nn effu- 
sive welcome. 

Notwithstanding immediate and urgent re- 
presentations on the part of tho Allied Military 
Missions, who drew the attention of Russian 
Headquarters to the grave oonsequences of 
any breach of the Pact of Lon<lon of September 
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5, 1914, whereby tho Entente Powers under- 
took not to enter into any separate negotiations 
with the enemy, the Bolshevists proceeded to 
take more formal steps to secure an armistice. 
Oir November 28 a wireless circular had been 
addressed by the Bolshevist Soviet Govern- 
merit in Peti*ograd to tho German, Austro- 
Hungarian and allied enemy Govennnonts, 
declaring its readiness to enter into immediate 
negotiations for an armistice with a view to 
a general pence. On tho following day tlje 
enemy Commands intimated their willingness 
to receive Russian parleinentaires at tlernian 
Eastern Headquarters at Brest-Litovsk. 

Thither there proceeded from Dvinsk on 
December 2 thrtj«^ more or loss shady ro|»io- 
sentatives of Bolshevism, two of whom hoaste<l 
German antecedents; and on December 
they signed an agreement siisponding military 
operations for 10 days from tlu; Baltac to the 
Black Sea and on tho flusso -Turkish front. By 
this provisional arrangement it was stipulated 
that troops numbering a division or iiiore 
might only bo moved if orders for such move- 
ments had bet'n given before the day on which 
the agreoinent to suspend militar}^ operations 
>vas signed. 


this pi'eliminary agreement with the 
enmy tho plan of the Bolshevist peace oain- 
paign became apparent. Proceeding by stages, 
I.ienin and Trotsky designed to advemoe from 


a suspension of hostilitit^s t(^» a regular armistice, 
and from this to j)eaco negotiations. The 
Alik'S of Russia w^ero given to understand that 
they WM^uld be at liberty to join in at any of 


ENSIGN KRILENKO, 
Bolshevist ('ommander-in-Chief. 




RUSSIAN PARLEMENTAIRE BEING TAKEN BLINDFOLDED TO GERMAN HEAD- 

QUARTERS. 
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THE RUSSIAN PARLEMENTAIRES (in 
centre) AT GERMAN HEADQUARTERS. 

BREST-LITOVSK. 

those stages, and those hints to the Allieil 
( hjvernmonts wore roinforcod by frantic wire- 
less ajjpeals over their heads to the toiling 
masses in all Allied and neutral lands. As an 
additional inetuitive Trotsky pledged himself to 
publish the whole of the proceedings at the 
conferences between the Eolshevists and the 
enemy. Further, on December 6, Trotsky 
officially informed the Allied representatives 
in Fetrograd that hostilities liad that day been 
suspended on the Russian front, and that if 
their Governments did not avail themselves of 





HOW THE DELEGATES ARRIVED. 


the opportunity thus pi’esentefl in order to 
join Russia on the expiry of this truce in 
concludiiig with the enemy a general armistice, 
it would devolve upon them definitely to 
declare the aims for which the nations might 
havd to shed their blood during yet a fourth 
yeiir of war. 

To all these invitations and intimations the 
Allies, who still reserved recognition of tho 
Soviet Govermnent, I’etmned no official re- 
sponse beyond making from the outset their 
standpoint clear to the Russian High Command 
through their accredited Military Missions. 
Nevertheless, not only the Bolshevists, but also, 
by one of the many cui’ious coincidences that 
inarked their accession, the Germans themselves 


seem to the very last to have cherished the 
belief that the mere prospect of negotiations 
involving a discussion of questions that ranged 
in extent from Warsaw to Vladivostok and 
from tho Arctic to Afghanistan could not fail to 
exert an almost irrosistibjo influence upon 
Great Britain and France, and would inevitably 
compel thefn to participate. Both the Germans 
and their satellites in Petrograd seem to have 
considered that the Western Powers would 
think twice before facing without Russian aid 
the undMded forces of the Central Empires. 
Extraordinary play was made with this argu- 
ment in Soviet circles in Petrograd in order to 
overcome the last scruples of the rank and 
file. 
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On December 12, 1917, the Bolshevists, 
whether as the conscious agents or the un- 
conscious dupes of their Berlin paymasters 
is immaterial, found themselves engaged in 
the conclusion of a regular annistice agree- 
ment wfiich was duly signed at Brest-Litovsk 
on December 15 by Field-Marshal Prince 
Leopold of Bavaria, on behalf of the German 
High Command, and various other enemy 
and Russian representatives. 'J'he annistice 
which was to endure for the space of 28 days, 
became effective at noon on December 17. In 


front between the Black Sea and the Baltic, 
that is to say, such transfers as had not been 
begun bt^foro the time when the Annistice 
Agreement was signed.” The Bolshevists toi>k 
creilit to themselves for what they deemed to 
be a particularly mansuetudinous provision for 
the Allies, but as a matter of fact they were 
perfectly well awai’o that this undertaking 
could not be matle binding on the enemy. In 
further pui'suanco of the armistice agrcM^ment 
then^ arrived in Petrograd a nuinlH>r of German 
so-called missions, under the general dimetion 



PRINCE LEOPOLD OF BAVARIA SIGNING THE ARMISTICE AT BREST-LITOVSK, 

DECEMBER 15, 1917. 

1, Kamenelf ; 2, Joffe ; 3, Mdme. Rizenko ; 4, Rear-Admiral Altvater ; 5, Captain Lipsky ; 6, Karakhan ; 
7, Lieut. -Colonel Fokke ; 8, Zekki Pasha; 9, M. de Mercy ; 10, Prince Leopold; 11, (General Hoffmann ; 
12, Colonel Gantohelf (Bulgaria) ; 13, Captain Horn ; 14, Captain Rey. 


the preamble to this agreement it was set 
forth that the armistice hfl/d b(’en concludctl 
for the purpose of “ bringing about a lasting 
and honourable peace for all the parties,” 
and by Article 9 it was expressly provided 
that : ” The contrac^tiiig i)ar(ies immediately 

after the signature of the proH(»nt armistice 
Agreement shall begin peiice negotiations.” 
The stipulation against any consiilerablo 
movement of troops by either side was 
embodied in Article 2, which laid it down 
that : ” The contracting parties undertake 

that, imtil January 14, 1918, they will not put 
into operation any transfer of troops from the 


of Goiint Mirbaeh, who subsequently became 
the fii*st (hTinan Ambassa<ior to Sovi(?t linssia. 
The function of these various missions was to 
propane fht^ ground for the rest-oration of 
economic and otlna* tri‘aty relations and to 
furnish the Berlin Government with first-hand 
infonnation regarding local conditions. What 
tlu^se emissaries could see for themselves at a 
glance was that, as Krilenko, the subaltern 
War Minister, himself had confesstMl, t he Anny 
wa.s without clothes an<l hoots, without horses 
or transport, and in a state of starvation. 
They learned and duly reporttni that in the 
Second, Fifth, Seventh, Tenth, Eleventh and 
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Twelfth Russian Armies about 75 per cent, of 
tlie horses, guns and matirM had disappeared, 
that ovory form of dwcipline liad long since 
boon destroyed, and that deserters, in bands 
lioth largo and sntall, were terrorizing the whole 
countryside adjoining the front, and that an 
equally large proportion liad made their way 



COUNT MIRBACH, 

First Cerman Ambassador to Soviet Russia. 


ho?ra*. Tlie train s<*rvit*<', botli in the field and 
in the interior, was ahnost eoinpletely at a 
standstill, owing to the insnrmountahlo arrears 
in tlie repair-shops, while the ])rotluelion of 
Kussian industrit^s liad sunk to 5 ]jer cent, of 
their |)eaee-tinie output. In every asj)eet and 
diriH'tion of national life thert? was ample 
evidence that the moral and material ruin <»f 
Kussia was eomplot(». In tlie pres(*nce of this 
immeasurable disaster tlie Ihilshevist armistice 
d<‘legates found heart and front enougli to 
iiadude among their demands “freedom for 
literary agitation ” in Oermany. The fierman 
re|)resentatives replif'd tliat tla^y imagined that 
their (Jo\ (‘innuait would raise no fibjeetion to 
the disjiateh of pro])agaiula literature to 
England, France and ItAly, 

During the coui-si^ of the third week in De- 
cember th(^ Emperor William authorized the 
Imperial (’haneellor to e-onelude i)eaee with 
Russia, and at a subsequent nuHdlng of Reich- 
stag [larty representatives, including for the 
fh*st time the leader of the Inrlcqjendent 
Socialists, Herr Haase, this decision wtus c?otn- 
inunieat/tHl by Count Hertling, who further 
intimated that ho had ohargerl the Gennan 


Foreign Secretary, Herr von Kithlmann, with 
the conduct of the negotiations. Fortified by 
the approval of this highly democratic conclave, 
Herr von Kuhlraann proceeded to Brest- 
Litovak, where, conjointly with Coimt Czemin, 
the' Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and other enemy envoys, he was to 
meet the Soviet peace delegates. Herr von 
Kiihlrnann arrived at Brest on December 21. 
Among the Gorman officials attached to liiin 
were Herr von Rosenberg, Baron von Hoosch, 
General Hoffmann, Chief of Staff to Prince 
Leopold of Bavaria, and Major Brinckmann, 
Count Czernin, who arrived the day before and 
had made the acquaintance of the Russians at 
an informal dinner party, was accompanied 
by M. de Morey, Baron von Wiesor, Minister 
of Commerce, Count (volloredo, Count Csaky, 

I dent. Field- Marshal von Oiscorics, Lieut. 
Pokorny and Major von (liaise. The Bulgarian 
principal delegate, M. Popoff, Minist^^r of 



SIGNATURES TO THE AHMISTICE. 

Justice, was HUp[)ortcd liy M. Kosseff, Secret<ary 
to the Bulgarian Foreign (Jfficc, M. Stoyano- 
vitch. Director of Posts and Telograjihs, 
(Vilonel Gaiitchcff, and Dr. Anastasoff. The 
Turkish rep rose utatives were Jbi;iahim Hakki 
Pasha, Rechad Hikmet Bey, Under- Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, and (General Zekki Pasha. 

The Petrograd Soviet was represented by MM. 
Joffe, Kameneff, Pokrovsky, Karaklian, ].<ubin- 
8ki,Weltman and Pavlovitch,and Mine. Bizenko, 
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THE HOUSE AT BREST LUO VSK IN 

TOOK 

M’itli Admiral W. M. Altva(<*i\ ( J(>m*ral Samoyilo, 
Colonel Kokke, (.'olonol Zeplit and Ca|)taiii 
J-.ip»ky. (kaieral Skalori, who had aceoinpaniod 
iho first armistice dek’gatioii as irhiitary expert, 
had comTiiitte<l s«ii<nde at Ih-e.st as a fnotesl 
against the signattire of the ai-mistiee agree- 
in(*nt. I’he composition of the Kussian dele- 
gation was considerably vaiied as the nigotia- 
tions advanced, notably afba* the arri\a.l of 
jVl. Trotsky in .laimary. Originally tla* depiita- 
tif)n consisted of a workman, a |>(;asant, a 
soldier and a sailor, attende<l by polities! and 
military bear-loaders as experts, and the 
Bolshevists invited the “ toiling masst^s ” of 
the world to contemplate these synil)oli<* 
fruits of the Soviet dispensation. '^Plu^ political 
experts in particular, however, seem to ha\'e 
found their task rather trying, since some of 
thfan appear to have paid a visit to Wai'saw 
where they made merry in a well-known 
restaurant to the tune of £200 for })roken glass 
alone. The departure of the sfjecial train 
which had been placed at their disposal wiis 
delayed for six horn’s in order to enable them 
to sleep off the effects of thc‘ir carouse. When 
M. Trotsky arrived his volul>ility put all the 
others very much in the shade, and most of 



T-.iKw-a ’ ’■ 




WHICH THE ARMISTICE CONFERENCE 
PLACE. 

fhc <*\|)erts loft Brest, intthiding M. KMinenell, 
who was later sent on an abortive mission to 
London. .\1. 'Prolsky also l<‘ft Brest in a Imff 
nil February 10, and the four So\ietisls who 
sigiHMl the final tn’aty with (iermany under 
thiress on Mareh M wei*e all of them r(‘piittMl 
jailbirds; two of them were said to ha,\'e been 
imprison<*d liir eml)(‘z/, lenient , one for hiiiglary, 
and one for trallieking in woMuai. 

'The first sifting of the Brest (saifereiua* was 
hi'ld on Dei’emher 22, at 4 o'clock in t h(‘ atte.r- 
Mooii. 'riu‘ proceedings were ojicned by Brince 
Leopold of Ba\'aria in his capacity as ( omman- 
<h*r-iii-Chief raithe Eastern Front. Me weleonaal 
the delegates and (‘xpn'ssed the hope that 
the negotiations w'ould sptsslily lead to a peace, 
which would he a blessing to all nations. 
Ilakki Fasha, as senior delegat<% thereupon 
invited iterr von Kiililmaiin to take the 
chair, and the (h*rinan Foreign Secretary, 
after making reference’ to the approach of 
Christmas (a matter of little’ moment to Jewish 
aial Hussian atheists), testifnsl to the^ spirit of 
“ |)lacabk; humanity” in which they luul 
met. The negotiations, he said, “must 
take into account what has become historie*al, 
ill order that we may mil lose our footing on 

196—3 
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tho firm ground of facts ; but, on the other 
hand, tliey must also bo inspired by that new 
great impulse which has brought us hero 
together.” 

The Russian delegates from tlie outset 
made it clear that their instructions were to 
discuss the possit)ility of concluding peace 
on the basis of ‘‘no annexations or indemni- 
ties, and self-determination for all.” The 



M. JOFFE. 


Soviet spokesman wlio followiul Herr von 
Kiililmann declare<l that, starting from the 
standpoint of the clearly expressed will of 
<he peoples of Russia to attain as soon as 
possible a general and just peace, and appealing 
to the resolutions in this sense by the All- 
Russian Soviet Congress, it coiLsidered the 
eontiuiation of the war merely with the 
object of annexations a crime. The Russian 
represent ativ^es accMirdingly proposed that the 
six follow'ing ])oints should serve as guiding 
prirauples for the negotiations : 

(1) No fon-iblo union of territorios conquered during 

the war shall ho p ‘rruiMed. troops occupying hucIi 

territories shall bo withdrawn within thi? whortest |>eriod. 

(2) 'the politiirul indejKUidence of peoples that have 
lost their indopoiideiico during the war nhall bo roatonnl 
to its fullest oxtont. 

(3) Xutional groups wliich before tho war wore not 
politically indopeudent shall be guaranteed tho possi- 
Ihlity of jh'ciding by rt'ferendum t he question of belonging 
to one Slate or another ; or, enjoying their political inde- 
p mdence, this referendum must be arranged in such a 
manner that complete i ndeptuuUmce in voting is guaran- 
teed for the entire population of the region in question, 
including emigraints and refugees. 

(4) In regard to territ<»ry of mixed nationality the 
right of the minority shall he protected by a sjweial 
law giving it independence of national ctdture, and, if 
practicable, autonomous adniiiustration. 

(5) None of the belligerent countrit's shall be obliged 
to pay another country any so-called war costs. Con- 
tributions already levied are to he paid back. Regarding 


compensation for losses suffered !)y private persons in 
oonsoquenoe of the war, these shall be met out of a 
special fund, to which the belligerents shall proportion- 
ately contribute. 

(6) Oolonial questions shall he decided in conformity 
with tho principles laid down in Points ] to 4. 

The Russian delegation further deprecated 
any exceptional measures in the nature of 
economic boycotts, forced commercial treaties, 
or sea blockades. 

On Christmas Day Count Czernin returned 
the following reply in tho name of the Central 
Powders : 

The delogatioiiR of tl\? Quadruple Alliance aro in 
accord with an immediate general peace without forcible 
acquisitions of territory and without war indemnities. 
When tho Russian Delegation coTulunns a war prose- 
cuted only for purposes of conquest, the delegations of 
the Allies aro in accord with its view. 'I’lio Oovornrnents 
of the Allies have without deviation ndhered to this 
standpoint. 'I’liey sol<*uinly declare their determination 


J 



JOFFE AND KAMENBFF AT BREST- 
LITOVSK. 

to sign without delay a peace that will end this war on 
the foregoing l>»tsis without exception arid with tho 
same just conditions for all the Ijelligeront Powers. 

It must, however, Iw expn^SMly point-od out that all 
the Powers now participating in the war must within a 
Hiiitablo period, without exception and without any 
reserve, bind themselves to the most preeiso adherenoo^ 
to conditions binding all nations in the same manner, if 
the suppositions of the Russian expost are to be fulfilled ; 
for it would not do for the Powers of the Qitadniplo 
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Alliance negotiating with UusHia one-sidedly to hind 
themselves to these conditions without a guaranh’e 
that Russia's Allies will lecogni/A? and will carry out these 
conditions honestly and without reserve also as regards 
the Quadruple Alliance. 

Count Czemin then proceeded to deal 
severally with the six points submitted by the 
Russian Delegation, with regard to whioh he 
observed ; 

(1) It is not the intention of the AMiod G nemmonts 
to appropriate forcibly territories which are at present 
occupied. The question of the trtiops in occupied 
territories must bo settled in the sense of tlio withdrawal 
of troops from sucli and such places. 

(2) It is not the intention of the Allies to r<»h of its 
indopcndenco any of the Tuitions which in the c-ourse of 
this war have lost their polilieal independence. 

(3) 'riio question of the State allegiance of national 
groups which possess no Stale, in lependenee enmiot, in 
the opinion of the Qua<l riiple Alliance, lx* regulnfed 
Os between States, but. is, if required, te be solved by 
every State until its; peoples independently in a eonstitu* 
tionnl manner. 

(4) l.iUewise, in accordance with tlic declarations r( 
the statesmen of the Qiiadniple Allianee, protection of 
the right of minorities form.s an c‘ssontinl c-omponcuit 
part of the constitntional right of pc^ofdes to .self-deter- 
mination. The Allied Governnumls also grant validity 
to this principle everywhere in so far ns it is practically 
realizable. 

(5) The Allied Powers have freciuently empliasi.<-cd 
the possibility that not only could both sides renounce 
indcmMific^ation for war costs, hut also indc'mnificatioii 
for war damage. Accordingly, every beiligeremt Power 
would only hav.^ to iudcminify for thc^ expenditure for its 
nationals who have become prisoners of war, ns we ll ns 
for damage done in their own territory by illegal acts of 
force committed again.st civilian nationals behngingto. 
the enemy. The Hus.'ian GovernincMit’s profTosal for the 
criuition of a special fund for this purpose could only bo 
taken into con.si derat ion if othc?r belligerent Powers wen; 
within a suitable period to join in the peace negotiations. 

(0) UcTgarditig this point, Gennany is the only ime of 
the four Allied Powers that disposes of ovctsc'hs eolonies. 
On this subject the German dek^galion, in full ac^-ord 
with the Kussian propcjsals, makes the follovcing dc^claru- 
t ion : - 

“ 'I’ho return of colonial territory, forcibly occupied 
and captured during the war, is on essential component 
part of the German demands whieli under no circuin- 
atances can be departed from. 'J’hc* Russian dc nuind fc»r 
the spoody evacuation of such regions as are oecuj>ic*d 
by the enemy likewise corresponds with German views. 
In view of the nature of the German crolonial territory 
the form proposed by the delegation on the basis (»f the 
principle previously discussed seems at pr«*sent iin- 
pra(;ticable. I’ho fact that the natives of tin* German 
colonies, despite the greatest dilficulties and the slight 
prospects of success in the struggle against an enemy 
many times superior, and disposing of unlimited oVTTseas 
rrinforeements, have through thick and thin loyally 
adhered to their German friends, i.«( proof of their attneh- 
riiont and their resolve in all circum.stnnees to remain 
with Germany, a proof whiidi in seriousnesH and in 
weight far exceeds every possible demonstration of w'-i.slies 
by voting.” 

Tho principles for oeonornie intercourse propoundetl 
by the Kussiau delegation in tt.s.sociati<»n w'ith tho -ix 
points just discus.sed meet wdth the uneonditioiial 
agreement of the delegations of the Allied I’ower.'*, 

The spokesman of the Russian delegation 
thereupon welcomed what he described os tho 
frank statement on behalf of the Quadruple 


Alliance ; wliile noting the reservations on. 
Points 3 and 5, he expressed the opinion that 
an enonnous step forward had been made on 
the road towards a general peace. The Russian 
delegation accordingly p.t>posed tha« tho public 
negotiations be suspended foi 10 days from 
Decemlx'r 25 until Jannary 4, in order that iho 
other belligerents might have yet another 



r.RNERAL HOFFMANN, 

Chief of Staff to Prince l.eopold of Bavaria. 

op|H)rtunity of signifying their attitude towards 
the Brest negotiations. On the expiry of this 
jieriod the negotiations were in all eireuiii- 
stanees to la* eontiiiued. 

In the meant inu% at Count (V.cu*iiin’s sug- 
gestion, the S<)\ i(‘t delegates agrcHul to embark 
on the following day, J:)eeeinber 2t’>, Ufioii a 
diseussion of the. special points which would 
in any easti hav^e to be settled bet ween Russia 
and the Central Powers. With ehanieterist ic 
proinjititude the latiiu* on the morrow imme- 
diately liroached the qiiesticui of a n^sumption 
of traftie and f>tht?r eommuiiicath>iiH. 

On December 28 (after an asi<le on the 27th, 
as a re.sult of which the Russians ugreiul to the 
restoration of the H/a/us quo ante bellinn with 
Dulgaria and conceded to her a scat on the 
Danube (.’orninission) the Soviet delegates 
arrived at a formal iinderstaiidiiig with the 
Central Empires on all technical questions 
appertaining to an eventual treaty of peace. 
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Reverting to tJieir six points, the Russian 
representatives in conformity with the first of 
these principles, dealing with occupied tt^rri- 
tories, proposcvi that Russian troops should be 
withdrawn from all Austro- Hungarian, Turkish 
and Persian territory occupied by them, and 
that the Central Powers should similarly with- 
draw their forces from Poland, Lithuania and 
Coiii'Iaiid, on a date to be fixed by a. military 
C'oininissioii. 

The (lorman delegation count(*red with the 
following full-fledged draft for Articles I and II 
of the eventual tieaty : 

I. — Rusnin and Germany arn to dnclar** th<» of 

war at an ond. 

Jlolh nations are rasolvod to livo togothor in fiitiiro 
in pt‘aco iirnl friendship. 

On condition of c«)ini)lcto reciprocity towards her 
allies, Germany w'oiiM be ready, as xoon peace is 
coMcliidiMl AVilh Russia and tho dcmobili7.atioii of tho 
Knssian Armies has boon a(!Complishcd, t.o cvacnato her 
pnvscnt positions an<l oc(upi'*d Knssian territory, in so 
far as no ditTorent int'eroinres result from ArticU? II. 

[I.— Tin? Russian Governiiumt. bavins in aeeonbinco 
Avitli its prim’i[)les pnalaim-'d for all peoj)le without 
exception living within the Russian Kiiif)ire th»^ right 
of s«>lf'd(?(ermina(ioii imthtding eoinplete separation, 
iakt*s (a)gni'/.ance of the decisions (‘Xpressing th(' will of 
tlie people demafuling full State inde|ieiideiteo and 
separation from the ilnssian Kmpire for Poland, Lithu- 
ania, tJourlaud, »«ud portions of Kstland utnl Li viand. 
The Russian Government rec-ogni/.es that in present 
circiimsinnoort thi'se majiifestatiinis must, bo regardcal ns 
the expn'ssiou of the will of the pjviplo and is ready to 
draw eoneiusions therefrom. 

As in those districts to Avliieh the foregoing stipulations 
apply the question of (‘vaeuati<m is not such as is pro- 
viiled for in Article 1 ., a special commission shall discuss 
and tix the time and other (h'tails in couforinity oiid 
u-eonlanee Avith the Russian irlea of the necessary 
mfitieution by [ihdiiseiU?, on bn»a<l lines, and witinmt 
any military pressure Avhatevi'r, of the already existing 
f»ro.’lamatious of separation. 

TJic Hti.s.sian dolcgatcs, while indeed repeating 
fht'ir view that only a free vote in the complete 
absence of foreign troops could be regarded as 
a de facto expression of the people’s will, do not 
sf‘em iinmetj lately t(» have comftreheiided the 
ft ill bearing of the German proposal, and 
ass(‘nted to the appointment of tlio stipulated 
et)inmis.sion. On the following day, moreover, 
Decembta* 29, when the Hrest Conference 
adjourmnl amid tho felitntations of the en(»my 
delegates upon the statesmanlike qualities of 
the “Ru.s.sian gentlemen,” M. '^IVotaky issued 
from Petrograd a remarkable appeal to tho 
Allif's to join in the negotiations, on the ground 
that tlie (’entral JV)wei*s had agreed to tho 
evacuation of occupied territories. He asked 
the Allic's whether, if self-determination oould 
Ih^ achieved for Alsace-Lorraine, Galicia, Posen, 
Hohemia and Yugo-Slavia, they would grant 
it to Ireland, Kgypt, India, Mesopotamia, 


Madagascar and Indo-Chiiia. Unless they 
accepted this programme, Russia would con- 
tinue the negotiations. It was not until tho 
return of the Russian delegates to Petrograd 
that tho fiaginnt contradiction between the-* 
principles professed by the enemy negotiator.s 
on December 25 and December 28 was brought 
home to M. Trotsky. Tho turn of the yeai* 
witnessed an extraordinary outburst of denun- 
ciation of Gennan “ hypocrisy ” in the Sovi<?t 
Pitiss ; tliis campaign found an echo in German 
Socialist organs, some of wdiich did not hesitate 
even at that date to declare that the decision 
to maintain the occupation of Poland and of 
the Haltic Provinces, and under this occupation 
to compel these territories to determine their 
future relations with the Central Kmpires, 
constituted a clear ease of annexation. M. 
Ti'otsky, for his part, continued to indulge in 
all iniinner of ingenious theories dt>signed to 
explain the contradiction in the German 
attitude. Thus, long after the event, he 
sought to contend that it- was “ under pressure 
from tho German popular masses, who ilesire 
))eace,” that a lleqchstag jnajority, in July 
1917, had pronounced in favour of peace 
without annexations. The Government. h(‘ 
continued, Jiad to accpiiesco in thi.s demand 
iind to identify itself wqth it to the extent of 
doing lip-service to its principle at the opening 
of the Brest (Conference ; when three days 
later the Central ICmpires proclaimed in tlu* 
proposed draft for Articles I and II of tin* 
eventual treaty their real aims, they trusted 
that the Russian delegates, in the interests 
of their own ilemoeralic dignity, would elothi' 
the.se deinanrls in an ap|>ro[)riate foi’in. But, 
as M. Trotsky boasted, tlie Ritssians j’efustsi 
to '‘cover up brutal annexationist pretensions 
with the lig-lcuf of democracy.” 

Dll the surface the German explanation ot 
the eont radietion w^as simplicity itself. The 
principles to wdiieh the Central Powers pro- 
fosseil to subscribe on December 25 repre- 
sented an ” offer ” to all the belligerents ; 
this ” offer ” remained open for 10 days ; 
failing aeceptanco by the Allies of Russia, 
the CCentral Pow'ers were left free to treat on 
tlieir own terms with Russia alone. This, at 
any rate, was the situation with which M. 
Trotsky found liimself confronted w'hen h<^ 
decided to take matters in hand himself and 
to proceed to Brest, where he arrix'od on 
January 7. While the cpiestion as to how far 
he was a conscious tool of the Germans may 
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remain unanswered, tliei*e could be no doubt 
whatever that from tlie moment of his arrival 
at Brest he wa,s oomphtely their dupe. Heir 
von KiihJmaiiii and Count Czornin allowt'd 
iiini to exhaust the whoh^ gamut of Bolshevist 
emotions, from his first pompous nimuunee* 
ment tliat he laid not (‘ome tis tlie represen- 
tative of a defeated nation, to his final defiant 
capitulation a few weeks later ; vn Ih'ii they 
curtly refused to transfer the negotiations 


irom Brest to Stockholm, his week submission 
showtHi of what stuff his defiance was matle ; 
and wJien they |)ointe(l out that he was erecting 
Ill's future State upon a void, he sulkily broke 
off the diseussiiai. 

While Herr \ on Kiihlmami was basking in 
the sunshine of publicity ami giving his adver- 
sary rope enough by which to hung hiinseh, 
Berlin and the (terman High Command ex- 
horted him to loH^p tho »liscussioii within 
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bounds. Already >>efore the January reaump- 
lion at Brest it was ostentatiously reported 
that General von Ludendorff, becoming 
anxious for liis spring campaign in the 
West, had threatened to resign if the diplo- 
matists were to be allowed to do all the talking. 
In reality, the difference of opinion between 
the German military and political loaders did 
not go very deep ; wliile the former demanded 
a territorial rea ljustment as an indispensable 
preliminary to peace, the politicians con- 
tended that this result could be attained by 
judicioiLS manipulation of the ])rinciple of 
Hclf-dot(?rmination. The emergence of a new 
factor, th(j full weight of which neither sido 
had at first been able to gauge, was destined 
to jjromote in the most opportune manner 



OFFICK OF THE BKEST-PETROGRAD 
DIRECT TELEGRAPH IN THE CON- 
FERENCE BUILDING. 

the as})irations both of the enemy soldiers and 
of the politicians. 

On X(^vemlH‘r 20, at the moment when the 
Pelrograd Bolshevists were initiating their 
armistice campaign, the gtcater part of South- 
ern llnssia proclaimed itself an independent 
State und('r the style of the Ukrainian People’s 
Hepublic. The I'kraine, which in llussian 
administrative parlance comprised the Little 
llussian Governments of Kieff, Poltava, Tcher- 


nigoff and Kharkoff, originally designated the 
whole of the debatable marches that lay 
between Muscovy and Poland and Muscovy 
and the Turks. The revival of this regional 
expression, which survives also in the Branden- 
burg IJcker-Mark, with a wider application to 



THE CONFERENCE BUILDING AT 
BREST-LITOVSK, 

Showing the wireless jn«talI«tion. 

tho national aspirations of the Little and 
Southern llussians is attributed to Professor 
Hrushevsky, wlio at one timo occupied the 
chair of History at Lemberg University, and 
who published at Leipzig in 1006 a 

standard Ocschichte des ukrainischen {rufhen- 
wcken) Volkes. The Germans and Austrians 
were perfectly familiar witii these ideals, which 
in the very early days of the w^ar were graphi - 
rally presented on German war-maps of 

Russia showing a vast extent of territory as 
“ Ukrainian ” in spoeeh and “ separatist ’* in 
feeling. That these claims vei\^ not purely 
vicarious was shown by the Ukrainian mani- 
festo of November 20, which definitely in- 
cluded in the Ukrainian sphere tho Govern- 
ments of Kieff, Podolia, Volhynia, Tchernigoff, 
Poltava, KharkofY, Ekaterinoslav, Kherson, 
and 1’auris (without special reference to the 
Crimea proper), together with specific areas 
in the Kholm, Kursk and Voronezh regions. 
To these the Germans habitually — ^if at 
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first only mentally-padded part of the Don 
C^ossack Territory. Early in the war there 
was founded* under Austro -German auspices, 
a 80 -caIleil League for the Emancipation of 
the Ukraine, ^ with the professed object of 
liberating the laml from “ Pan-Slavism ” and 
other manifestations of the IVIuscovite spirit. 
In the interests of civilisation Europe was 
entreated to aid the promoters of tliese aspira- 
tions in establishing in the boimdlt?8s Steppes 
a bulwark against Great Tlussiun tlomination. 
On the Russian side of the border the Ukrainians 
liad to bide their time and keep within purelv 
literary bounds. Not until the Petrograd 
Revolution were the Ukrainians able to declare 
themselves. But after March, 1917, affairs 
moved quickly. By the spring the Rada 
Government had constituted itself at Kieff, 
the heart of the Ukraine, and by the eml of 
June all the public services hatl been taken 
over and relations with Petrogrml hn<l been 
established on a “ diplomatic ” footing. Every- 
where the Ukrainian language was rev’i\'ed, 
and the blue and yellow flag of tlie Ukraine 
supplanted the red emblem of the Revolution 


under wliich the July offensive on the Galician 
front so signally failed. But notwithstanding 
this assertion of individuaiity, particularism 
had not yot maturetl into stparatism. Indeed, 
the adv’ent of the Bolshevdsts si^emed to 
confirm the prospect of a federal luiion within 
the Russian State, since the Ukrainians had 
all along exhibited marked pm!! lections for a 
coniinunistic rerj/me. But the Bolshevists, 
while not disputing the Ukrainian riglit of 
self-definition, demanded the abdication of the 
Kieff Rada as a self-appointed body, and the 
establishment there of the Soviet authority os 
in Petrograd. The Rada, for its iiart, “in 
view of the special importance W’hich the 
Ukrainian Republic has attained,” felt itself 
strong enough not only to resist Bolshevist, 
pretensions, but also to claim for the Ukraine 
not less than one-third of the rej) resen tat ion 
in the future Federal Government. The Ukrain- 
ian authorities further thnatened to cut off 
suj)plies to North Russia, unless the Pf'trograd 
Bolshevists gave an assurance that they would 
not inhn-fere in the affairs of the Ukraine and 
facilitated the return to Ukrainian territory of 



AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN AND RUSSIAN TROOPS FRATERNIZING DURING THE BREST 

NEGOTIATIONS, DECEMBER 1917. 
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Ukrainian military units serving on other period contemplated taking part in any eventual 
parts of the Russian front. They further negotiations. There may have been moment# 

demanded complete freedom of action not only when external influences made the Rada waver 

on the Ukrainian but also on the Rumanian in its determination ; but with the Bolshevists, 

and South-Western Fronts. The Bolshevists, upon whom there was no check from outside, 

who during November and December wore harrying and buniing in Ukrainian territory, 

kept in a state of eoiisulerable agitation by the the Rada ultimately luul no choice but to 

movements of (Jeiieral Kaledin and General make peace with the Central Empires, at 

Korniloff, accused the KiefT iiada of being in almost any cost. At the same time the 

leagiu' witli the counter-revolutionary Ukrainian politicians were perfectly aware of 



UKRAINIANS LEAVE KIEFF TO FIGHT THE BOLSHEVISTS. 


aii<l reiterated tlieii- demand that Soviet forces 
should be allowed to maicli thi’ougli Ukrainian 
territory. Kailing to t'Xtract 'lie nec’essary 
satisfaction, tlic Bolshevists thereupon nuid*^ 
war, in rha* guerilla form, on tlie Ukrainians. 

'Idle eonthd-t thus engendered r(*.fleeted the 
eeononiii; anfl social differeilecs betweim North 
and Sonlh Russia. Tli<‘ Northern urban pro- 
letaiial, snttVring from Inniger, was ready for 
social revclution ; wheicns the wel!-to-dt 
pt'asantry and the middle-class elements in 
the South, ilthongli e*|n;dlj anxious bir poece, 
were li*ss aflV.etcd by levolutionary kh'as. 

By virtue of their resumption of an inter- 
national sfatiiM, as proelaiined on November 20, 
tlu‘ Ukrainians, who shared the universal 
dt^sire in Russia for fieace, at a quite early 


what these Poweis would staial to gain by a 
settlement tliat would not only lireak up the 
Russian military and diplomat ie front, but' 
would ilivert to th(* Wt'sl all tlie resources of 
Sontliern Russia. As, in 101 o, the I'kraiuiart 
League had si'ut a mt>.ssage of congratulation to 
the Emperor William upon the oceuiuition ot 
the (Jovernment of Kholm by (Jennan forces, 
it was not surjirising to find this region in- 
eludeil in tla^ pri(‘(‘ of peace. But more im- 
portant, although equally natural, was the 
Ukrainian demand for lOastern Galicia, wdiich 
the Ibula strove by €wery means to secure, 
but without avail. The Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Minister, Uount fJzernin, who at this 
time was passing through a “ no annexation ” 
pliase, resolutely rofuseil to give W’ay. The 
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FIGHT BETWEEN UKRAINIAN RADA SOLDIHRS AND BOLSHEVISTS. 


SDje tiMiitorial ('jisoincuit in this dircetion tliat 
the Ukrainians succeeded in extracting from 
the Central Powers was a contingent laomisc* 
that if (ialicia shouM at any time withdraw 
fj'om the Austrian State union, only tlie 
Vistula Grand Ducliies of Auscdiwitz and Zator 
should fall to Poland, while the anciemt king- 
di)m of (Jalicia and J^odomeria should he in- 
corporated with the Ukraine. On the other 
hand, tlie Central Pow('rs were bound to 
pledge th(‘mselves effectivt'ly to guarantee 
th(‘ indej>ende!a*e of the l/kraine, a sti])ulation 
that was designed to iiKvt eventualities from 
I he direction of Poland as well as fr<an the North. 

While the coin]iletion of theses preliminaries 
prevented Ukrainian rcpri'sental iv'cs from 
taking part in the armistice neg<»tiati<»ns in 
mid -December, the Kada by Christmas Imd 
sent a s|>ecial mission to Hrest-Litovsk with 
a mandatory declaration, dated Deec'inber 
to the effect tliat; ‘'The Ukrainian Pcopk‘*s 
Hepublic, represent(*d liy the Secretariat - 
General, acts independently in matters ol 
intermit i<'nal law, and desii’cs, like other 
Powers, to participate in all the ])ea.c<^ nego- 
tiations, conferences, and congnvssc's.” 1 la* 
members of the mission received every con- 
sideration at Austro-Gei'inan hands, and on 
Deceinbei* 27 they were jircsented to Prince 
UeopokI of Hav-aria. 


The arrival of the Ukrainijui (h^legation at 
the critical moment when the ( Vntral Pow(‘rs 
were about to muk<* their bid for a separate 
peace with All-Hnssia unfpiest ionably enabled 
German ditilomacy as early as December 2K 
to repudiate the principles to which <aily 
thrc'c djiys earlier, whtai it still s(*emed para- 
mount to lure M. 'Trotsky to Hi'est, (Nainfc 
CziTuin had becai instrncte<l to pay hoiraige. 
With two stj’ings to his bow. Ib*i’r von Kiihl- 
mann conb iuplattMl with complete ecpianimity 
both the fretful fuming of Giand Headejuart ers 
aiul the simulated misgivings of the July 
Majority in the Kei<*hstag. W ith tlu^ I kraine 
peace in his pocUct, la* could allord not only 
to play with the “ Soviet gentlemen,” but also 
to put off tia* c[ueiulous demands nf the j\)l(!S 
for n^pn'sentation at Pre?-t . 

On .lanuary S, P.H S, M. \’siav'olo<l Holii- 
bovitch, Ukrainian Si'ci’ctaiy of State for 
Comna*n*e and Iiulustry, Jiltr*mlcd at Brest - 
Uitovsk the lirst t>n*liminary discussion aft(*r 
M. 'Trotsky's arrival between the rc?presen- 
tntives of the GuadiujJe Alliance and the 
Sovir*t (hJegates. On January Itt M. Holn- 
bo\'it<-h communicated a statement, on biJwdf 
of M. Vinnitchenko, Pn^sidcait of the Ukrainian 
Seerretariat, and M. Shulgin, Secretary for 
lnl<*rnationaI Affairs, reh<*arsing the imjtivcs 
of the Ukrainian Hojiublic in associating itself 
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UKRAINIAN DELEGATES ON THE WAY 

GERMAN 

with tho (loiimiid for poace, and wetting forth 
the Kada’w poace programme — in wubstanee, 
no annexations or indomnities, self-deter- 
mination for all, and compensation for small 
nations. Above all, the Ukrainian Rada 
insisted that only a peace conch uled by a 
Federal Russian Government, or its equivalent, 
could be regarded as valid. On January 12 
the Central Powers, while reserving for the 
pca(!e treaty recognition of the Ukrainian 
Republic as an inde[)endent State, invited 
the Ukrainian delegates to take part as pleni- 
potentiaries ifi the conference. M. Trotsky 
somewhat grudgingly concurred. 

VV'hile Herr von Kiihlmann and General 
fioffmann publicly contended with M. Trotsky 
as to the degree in which the question of self- 
determination in the occupied territories might 
be described as a German domestic concern. 
Count Czernin turned to account a timely 
in(lis|)osition in order to settle matters with 
the Ukrainian delegates in private. Notwith- 
standing M. Trotsky's protest against these 
confabulations, by January 20 an agreement 
in priiiciplc l\ad been reached. On January 26, 
during an adjournment of the Brest Con- 
ference, the Petrograd Soviet formally declared 
“war** on the Kieff Rada, and when the 
conference reassembled a few days later M. 


TO BREST-LITOVSK ACCOMPANIED BY 
OFFICERS. 

Trotsky presented as his colleagues a number 
of authentic Ukrainian Bolshevists. The 
Quadruple Alliance delegates, however, con- 
firmed their recognition of the Kieff Rada 
envoys, and, despite the fall of Kieff on 
February 8 into Bolshevist hands, accom- 
panied by a triumphant assertion from Petro- 
grad that nothing remained of the Rada “ but 
a sad memory,” the Central Powers at 2 
o’clock the following morning signed peace 
with the Ukraine. On tho day after M. 
Trotsky intimated that Russia, while refraining 
from signing a' formal peace treaty, declared 
as ended the state of war with the four enemy 
States, and that all tho Russian forces would 
be demobilized. 

The satisfaction excited in Berlin and 
Vienna by tlie treaty with the Ukraine was 
seriously marred by the void that had been 
created in relations with Great Russia as a 
result of M. Trotsky’s coup de tete, wliich left 
the Germans and their allies without a settle- 
ment of all the questions that had been raised 
at Brest. M. Trotsky hod scorned as mere 
diplomatic obscurantism the time-honoured 
phraseology in which tw^o reconciled adver- 
saries recorded their detenni nation thenceforth 
to live in peace and amity. A lesson in deport- 
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ment was indicated. Accordingly on Feb- 
in response to pre-arranged cries for 
Estlftnd, Li viand and the harassed 
German flying columns moved for- 
ward Rom the armistice front between Riga and 
Lutsk, and by a series of forced marches Re val, 
and ultimately Narva, was reached in the 
North, together with Pskoff, the middle line of 
the Dnieper, and KielT in the South; this 
advance was supported in due course by 
Austria, in response to “ cries for help ’* from 


“ Red Guards ** and other horrors. The 
Petrograd Bolshevists had readily concluded a 
treaty with their fellow-fanatios in Finlaml, 
but only repeated threats on the port of the 
German Government could induce them to 
enter into negotiations with the Kieff Rada. 

The whole of tliis chain of treaties, with Fin- 
land, with North and South Russia, as well 
as with Rumania, exliibitod strongly marked 
annexationist and Imperialist features. Tho 
only redeeming aspect of the policy , that 



GERMANS IN RIGA: PASSING THE “HAI.L OF THE BLACKHEADS'' IN THE 

RATHHAUS PLATZ. 


Podolia, and the Austrian move resulted 
in the capitulation of Ruinaiiia and the 
occupation of Odessa by the Germans. On 
February 21 the Germans htul made known 
their aggravated terms ; t he Bolshc'vists sur- 
reiulered without a struggle, signed the tnuity 
on March 3, an<l, in consequence of the German 
menace to Petrograd, t hey transh^rred the sect 
of t he Soviet Government to Moscow, wliere 
the treaty was ratified by a congrr^ss of tlw^ 
proletariat. On March 5 the Germans, who 
already two months earlier had recognized 
the new Finnish Republic, signed a political 
and commercial arrangement with Finland, 
and subsequently they landeil in the Aaland 
Islands, in order thence to throw into Finland 
an expeditionary force to assist in setting tfie 
new Republic on its legs and rid the r*ountry 
of the rival Soviet administ ration with its 


prnmpted them was the fact that a few weeks 
alter their conclusion the .Inly Majority in tho 
Jicichstag threw olT the mask and rcjaidiaU'd 
th<* purelv “ tactical ” n'solutirai which had 
served to lur(‘ Russia to lln\st -Litovsk. Politi- 
cally and <M‘onomically, no 1(*sh than in a purely 
territoriiil sense', thesis treaties w«‘r(^ in eff(uq, 
even more prtMlatory in their provisions than 
tho Treaty (►f Frankfurt which the Germans 
imposed on France^ in 1871. I/i (n^ery clause 
som<? claim or otiier was put forward that sub- 
verted tli(? existing fmh»r on land and sea, or 
uinlermined it with a vi(*w to ♦he futur(\ In 
the ease of SpitzbergcMi, where vested German 
interests w’cre discloscMl, the tn'iid of inter- 
national o])inion w^as ignorc'd in favour of a 
prejudicial settlement; in the Baltic, apart 
from the embargo laid upon the Aaland Islands, 
tho convention of April 23, 1908, eonehid<*d by 
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MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE BREST TREATIES. 

The final hfesl Treaty of March 3, JIH8, left the German Army holding the front indicated in the Map by the solid 
black line from Narva to the Ukraine border beyond Homel. The broken line in Ukrainian territory indicates the starting 
point of the German invasion of the Ukraine and of the Don country after the capture of Kieff and Odessa, when the Crimea 

The ''agreed " line West of whic't Russia renounced all territorial rights runs West of Reval, through the Gulf of Riga 
to a point just above that city, which it embraces : thence it follows the Dvina to the extreme et stern point of C our land 
above. l)vinsk,\vh ‘uce it curves south-west to the east of Vilna, and across the Niemen down to the northern Ukraine 
frontier near Prushany. 


(^Tintiiiy witU JSwiMicii and Doninark as \v(dl as 
with Rii.ssia, wt*iit by the board ; tlir transfor 
(>l tlio Kliolin (b)vcrnnuMit to tho Ukraino 
rfpn'sentfid a (b^libcrato <'rKToaohni(?nt on the 
Cufiiercss Poland of 1815; wliile the assign- 
ment to Turkey of the ('aueasian territories 
of Uatuirn Kars aiid Ardahan overthrew the 
Perl in Aet of 1878. F] very where, in accordance 
wit h its inunetnorial usage, German <liploiuacy 
was at pains to create or to accentuate points 


of friction betwoon neighbouring States. Not 
only had the new constellation in tho East 
been so arranged that, like a second Balkans, 
it might furnish inexhaustible occasion for inter- 
vention, but every (effort was made to render 
it impossible from the outset for these ill- 
assorted and disjointed peoples to live for 
long in anytlung like docent quietude. Of all 
the new Slates that had Ix^n called into 
being, not one could boast an insurable chance 
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of surviving in its ire&iy form. Finland, 
contented enough at the outset with its inde- 
pendence, was started on a mad career with 
“ Finnish ” Petrograd as the ostensible goal ; 
Estland, LivJand, Courland and Lithuania, 
although still in the melting-pot, were destined 
some day as duchies; either singly or in com- 
bination, to be the prey of indigent princelings ; 
while the Ultraine, whose boundaries were 
tiaily extending beyond even the wildest 
of nationalist dreams, in accordance with 
German military exigencies, could not fail 
ere long to find itself confronted with the 
alternative of fighting for those conquests by 
proxy, or of abandoning them without further 
argument, Poland (i.e., “Warsaw” and 
“Lublin”) enjoyed tlie dubious distinction of 
figuring in tho Ahiianach de Gotha for 1918 
under the stylo of a “ Kingdom, independent [tif 
Russia]” (sic), “by virtue of the manifestoes 
of the German Emperor and of tl»e Emperor of 
Austria on November 5, 1910.” It was further 
set out that, “ by virtue of the [)atent of Sc‘pt em- 
ber 12, 1917, tho supreme power in th(' State 
is ox(Tcised until its transfer to a King or 
Regent, by a Council of Regency, composed of 
three members, whose acts of gov(*rnm(*iit 
must be counter-signed by the responsible 
Mini8tor-Pr(?sidont. Tho legislative power is 
exercised by the Council of Regency in con- 
junction WMth the Council of State which is to 
be reconstituted.” 

The l^'roaty with tlie Ukraine was interesting 
not only in itself as the first international 
act of a newly-created State which owjhI its 
existence to tho fortunes of the war, but 
also for the fact that in essentials it served as 
a model for all tho Brest -Rcrlin-Rukarest 
conventions, and thus afforded a clear con- 
ception of the typical Fax Gcrnmnim. Apart 
from this, moreover, it possessed a s|K'cial 
character tis a “ Br(wl-P<^ace,” and this 
characteristic was reflected in provisions that 
are unique in modern international treaty-law. 

Tho Main Treaty consisted of 10 Articles, 
embodying political, teiTiU)rial, and economic 
stipulations which involved recognition of tho 
“ Ukrainian Popular Republic ” as an irale- 
|)endent State, wdth, how^ever, only its western 
boundary provisionally delimited ; and, 
although by tho fact of the Austro-Gennaii 
invasion of Southern Russia, the remaining 
Ukrainian frontiers were still fluid at the 
signature of the Timty, the Republic was com- 
pelled to assume in respect of the Central 


Powers a proportionate share of the obliga- 
tions entered into by the former Russian 
Empire. These obligations and a number of 
technical questions arising out of tho w’ar w’cre 
dealt with in a Supplementary Treaty of 28 
Articles, wlvioh formed part of the Tn^aty as a 
whole. 

The Main Treaty, after setting out that the 
contracting parties wert> detiTiniued f henceforth 
to live ill “ iMuicc and amity,” proviile<l in 
Article TI. as regards frontiers that : 

(1) Botwt'on .^usl riadlnn^nry of llu* oiio part ami tba 
Ukrainian Ui*p\iblii* »tf tho other part, in ku far a* thr»i« 



COUNT CZRRNIN, 

Austro-Hiiniifanan Minister for Forei)(n Affairs. 

two Po\v*Ts hav<* a ('oininon Irontior, IhriN* .shall oxi.st, 
tin »sr fnmtirrs w'liiili oxistnl ln'fori* iho onthroak of 
iln'proMont war hot wi'on tin' .XiHt rodlnn^arian Monarchy 
and liiissin. 

(2) iMirtlur north the honndary of tin* I'krainian 
Rcpulilic, hc^'innin}.; at 'I'arno^rad, .-hall rnn ulon^ tln^ 
general lino Ihigorai, Sxoo/.ohr/.s/.yn, Kra.snotoCf, 
roll, Kadyn, Mashirotohio, Sarnaki, Molnik, Visoko- 
Litovsk, Kamonot/.-bitovsk, rrn/.lniny, Laki* VirlonolT. 
M’ln* ilotails c>f this lino sliall lx? fixod hy Ji inixod coin- 
mis.sion in iiccrordanoo with othnoKniphio oin'iiinstanco'i 
and with ri*ganl for tho wishos of tho population. 

Panigni|)h 2 represented in elfer*! the ceHsijni 
to the Ukraine of tlu‘ Russian Government of 
Kholm, loKether with the tliim occupi(?d dis- 
tricts of V'nlhyiiia, Grtxim) and Minsk, iii- 
clnding tho Lithnnniaii fortr(‘ss of Brest, com- 
manding tho aeet^ss to tlie Pripet inarsli land 
and situated on the main eastward line? from 
Warsuw\ The news of the transfer of Kholm to 
tho Ukraine created a profound sensation 
among the Poles ; in tho oocupiod Kingdom 
tho Provisional authorities losignod ; (Vaeow 
was draped in black ; in X'ienna the Polisli 
Club vowed war to tlic3 knife on tlio Govern- 
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THE SB\T OF THE UKRAINIAN 
GOVERNMENT AT KIHFF. 

ineiit ; 011(1 assotMations of Pol(?.s tho world 

ov^er ]irotosto(l against this fresh mutilation 
of the reiniiarit of thoir nativ(^ land. 

Tho Oovornmont of Kholm was ci^^atc'd by 
tho Hiissians in 1913 out of the old Polish 
])rovincos of Lublin and Siodlce ; the last 
of these was wiped off tho administrative 
map and tho nmiaindor of its former 
t(>iTitory, including the town of Siedlce^ wax 
incor|iorated in the enlarged Government of 
Lublin. The now Kholrn Government was 
transferred from the jurisdiction of the Vistula 
(lovernor-Otnioralship to the direct control of 
the Russian Ministry of the Interior. The 
iTistilution of the now Govonimont was cclc- 
bratc'd with groat solemnity in September, 
1913, when the new government buildings 
wore founded in the presence of a number of 
oftioial roprosontativos and Nationalist mem- 
bers of tho Duma. This act of partition had 
originat(?d in tho Nationalist agitatiem for the 
eoinplete sup|)ression of the Vistula Provinces 
and their incorporation in the Ru.ssian Km- 
pir(\ Tho agitation itself was ostonsibiy pro- 
voked by the results of the Toleration Act of 
1905, under cov’er of which many forcibly 
converted Poles reverted from Orthodoxy to 
tlio Church of Rome. In 1907 M. Stolypin was 
induced by Orthodox influences to propose the 
severance of the Kholm district, as an earnest 
of a more sweeping policy, but it was not until 
March, 1912, that a majority in the Duma 
could bo found to adoyjt this proposal. 

The area of tho Kholm Government which, 
owing to the presence of patches of the famous 
“ Black Karth,” was reasonably fertile, was 
about 5,200 square miles, and gave the Ukrai- 
nians a frontier of about 150 miles with Polish 
territory. Historically this region formed part 
of the Polish State as early as the tenth century 
onwards, and from the fourteenth century 


until 1913 it had never ceased to be reckoned 
as an integral part of Poland. The \'ienna 
Oongres.s in 1815 had allowed it bo to remain. 
The population, which before the war ap- 
proached 1,000,000, was divided at that time 
according to Russian and Polish authorities in 



PROFESSOR HRUSHEVSKI, 
President of the Ukrainian Rada. 


the following proportions of Orthodox and 
Catholics : 

KHOLM GOVFdtNMKNT. 



Lublin Districts. 

Siecllce Districts, 

RuHsiaii : 

Orth. 

Cath. 

Orth. 

Cath. 

Oilicial 

255,708 

287,055 

99,003 

134,054 

Unofticial 

estimate 

215,545 

204,7:14 

83,317 

128,383 

Polish OH ti mut e 

214,085 

322,8.30 

75,066 

150,646 


The discrepancies in tho above table, which 
takes no separate account of the various 
national elements other than Russian and 
Polish, sufficiently illimiinate the extraordinary 
local divergencies that German diplomacy 
affected to solve by a stroke of the pen in 
assigning tho whole of this region as an accom- 
modation to the Ukraine. Tho solo concession 
that was made to Polish sentiment was the 
vague promise that the mixed boundary com- 
mission should have power to shift tho frontier- 
line eastward of the points indicated in the 
treaty. 

Article II. of the Ukraine Treaty made in 
paragraph 3 the further provision that if the 
Ukrainian Republic should ultimately emerge 
with a frontier comm6n to it and yet another 
of the Quadruple Alliance Powers (i.e., if 
German designs in Poland and Lithuania 
should be realized), this should be specially 
delimited. 
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Articles III, and IV. dealt respectively with 
the eventual evacuation of Ukrainian territory 
and the resumption of diplomatic and consular 
relations. In accordance with the latter stipu- 
lation Baron Muinm von SchwarzeiLstein, 
sometime German Ambassador at Tokyo, was 
sent on a special mission to Kieff. 

Article V. conformed to the letter of the 



KHOLM: THE CATHEDRAL. 


“ no indemnity ” formula by providing that 
the contracting parties mutually waived all 
claim to indemnitication not only for war costs, 
but also for war damage ; while Artich^ VJ. 
regulated the return of prisoners of war 

The economic provisions of tlie Ukraine 
Treaty were contained in Article V^IL. the 
longest Article of all, which constituted the 
kernel of tho convention an<l represented a 
gigantic forced levy of foodstuffs un|)arelleled 
even in Prussian war annals. Tlie main pro- 
visions of this remarkaible act of distraint w<a*o 
as follows : 


AKTICLK V£[. 

§T. 

The contracting parties mutually pK-dge iluunsflvos 
to renew without delay ecouornie relations and to 
organize tho exchange of goods on the )»ac<is of the 
following principles : — 

Until July .31 of the current year a nM-iprocal 
exchange of the Hiirpluscs of tin* most important 
agricultural and industrial prodii(*(s with a view to 
covering current necessities shall take place in 
accordance with tho following stipulations : — 

(a) Tho quantities and the nature of the products 
to be exchanged in the aforesaid manner shall he 
fixed by both contracting parties by means of a 
cominiasion which shall consist of an equal number 
of T®preHentativea of each sifle, mid shall assemble 
immediately after the signature of tho I'eace 'I’n-aty. 

(ft) The prices of tho pfwluctH that, are to be 
exchanged shall be fixed by mutual agreement by 
means of a commission which shall consist of an 
equal number of representu lives of each side. 


(r) Payment shall be made in gold on the following 
Viasis : — 

I.OOh German Imperial Murks in Gold of the 
Ukrainian Repidilic^- 4ti2 Roubles of the former 
Kussiau Kmpire ; or 1,000 Aust rian and Hnn- 
garian Crowns gold - 303 Knrbowaujeo 70 Grosch 
gold of tl)o Ukrainian Rcpublic=«t30.3 Huiibles 
78 kopeks gold of the former Russian Kmpiw’*. 

(d) The exi*haiige of gooils which are to be fixed 
by the commission provided undi'r Section (<i), shall 
take place through central State ngem'ies. 

The exchange of Mich products as are not listed by ihe 
above-mentioned commission shall take place in the 
ordinary way of frei^ trade, subject to the prescriptions 
of the iVovisional 1'rcaty of Commerce provideil in the 

following §II. 

§ ll. 

J’ROVISIONAL TRKA'rV OK COMMKRCK. 

A. — With (Jk.rmanv. 

So far as is not otherwise provided in §1, economic 
relations betwivMi tin* contracting parties shall provision- 
ally be based on the following principles, pending the 
conclusion of a regular Treaty of Commerce, and in any 
cast* until at least six months after the conclusion of 
peace betwis*!! Germany. Aust ria-Hnngary, Rulgarni. 
and 'rurkoy, of the one part, and tin* Kiiropt*an States 
then at war with them, t«»gethcr with fin* United States 
of America and .lapan, of the other part : - 

(a) As regiirds t'ronomic relations bi'tween the 
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German Kinpire and the Ukrainian K«*piiblic, they 
shall be »ased on the ff‘llf>wing provisions of the 
KuMso-Gcrman 'l’n*aty of (’ommerce and Shipping of 
18U4 -1WG. viz. : - 

Articles 1 0 ; 7, im*liidiiig Tariffs (a) and (ft); 
8 10 ; 12; 13 lU; further, in the provisions of 
the Final Protocol, Part I., and Part IV. (as 
specified in detail). 

In this connexion the following points arc agretnl : - 

(1) Th * Russian Oeucral Tariff of January 13 2«, 
1903, remains in force. 

(2) Arti<*le C shall read as follows ; - 

“Tho contracting parties undertake not to 
impofle mutual trade ami trafVic by means of any 
import, export, or transport prohibitions whatso- 
ever and to permit froo transit. 

“ Exceptions shall he permissible only in the 
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ca^e of Huch prodnotH oh are or are to become a 
Stat<» monopoly within the territory of one of the 
contracting partion, an ako in the case of certain 
product!^ regarding which on grounde of hygiene* 
veterinary police and public security, or on other 
Mwighty political atid economic groimdN a()ecial 
prohibitions might be issued, in particular in 
connexion with the transition ’period after the 
war.** 

(.*1) N’oither party shall lay claim to the prefer- 
ftiices which the other party concedes or may con- 
cede to any «>thcr .State cither by virtue of an existing 
or future Oustoins union, such as, for example, 
exists hotwoen the German Empire and the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg, or in minor frontier traffic 
in a frontier none up to lo kilometres in width. 

(4) Article 10 shall read as follows ; — 

“ Goods of all kinds iii transit through the 
territory of one or other of tho contracting parties 
shall on both sidtis ho free from every transit tax, 
whellu'r they be <*nrried thro»igh <liroot dr be 
unloaded stored, and loaded up again duiing 
such carriage.” 

(!S) This point varitvs certain provisions of the old 
Jlusso-Germaii Treaty regarding lrnd<*marks and 
copyright. 
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(6) The proscription of the Final Protocol under 
Article 10 shall read as follows 

” The contracting parties shall in the matter of 
railway rates support each other as far as possible, 
especially by instituting through rates. To this 
end the contracting parties are prepared to enter 
into negotiations with each other as soon as 
possible.” 

B. — With Austria'IIunoary. 

As regards ecouomio relation-s between Austria. 
Hungary and the Ukrainian Republic, .they shall .be 
ba.sed on the following provisions of the Austru-Huii- 
garian- Russian Treaty of Oommerce and Shipping of 
February 15, 1906 — -viz., Articles 1, 2, 3, (including 
Tariffs (a) and (6), and speciflod Articles of the Final 
Protocol). 

In this connexion tho following point.s are agreed ; — 

(1) Tho Russian General Tariff of .January i:i-26, 
1903, r(3mains in force. 

(2) Article 4 shall read as follow.-i 

“The contracting fiarties iindertakt* not to 
impede mutual intercourse between their terri- 
tories by means of any import, export, or trans- 
port prohibitions whatsoever; exeeptions are 
permitted only in the case of tobecco, salt, gun- 
powder or other explosives, together with any 
eventual State monopolies; in th«' case of war 
materials in special cirtmm.stances ; a.s also in the 
case of certain products on hygienic, veterinary, 
or other public grounds, and of articles which, 
i^specially in connexion with the transition period 
after the war, might for weighty [mlitieal and 
economic reasons, be made the subject of parlicu- 
lar prohibitions.” 

0. -With Buloahia. 

Most-favoured-nation treatment prescribed, 

J).— With 'riniKKY. 

Most -favoured-nation treatment nresoribed. 

§ IJ I . 

'rhi3 duration of the provisional r^nime pri'seribod in 
Jill, of the present treaty for the eiionomic rolutious 
between Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and the 
Ottoman Empins of tlie oiu? part, ami the Ukruiuian 
Republie, of the other part, may he prolonged by mutual 
agreement. If the temiinal periods contemplateii in 
tho first section of §11. should not supervene before 
Juno 30, 1919, it shall bo open to each of the ooiitraeting 
parties to give on that date six mouths notice of tin? 
denunciution of the provi.sions contained in the ubovc- 
montionod paragraph. 

s IV. 

(J) 'I'hc Ukrainian Republic .shall lay no claim cither 
to the preference wliich Germany accords cither to 
Austria-Unngary or to another .State bound to her by a 
Gustoms union, and bordering citlier directly on Ger- 
many or indirectly through another State bound to her 
or Austria-Hungary by a Uustoms nriiou ; or to such 
preferences us Germany accords to her own (Jolonies, 
foreign possessioits, and protectorates, or to those of 
States bound to her by a Customs union. 

Germany shall lay no claim to the preferences wdiicli 
the Ukrainian Republic accords to another State bound 
to it by a Customs union, and bordering either directly 
on the Ukraine or indirectly through atioth<*r State 
bound to her by a Customs union ; or to such prcferi’iiees 
u.s tho Ukrainian Republic accords to the (’olonic.s, 
foreign pos.so«sions and protectorates of one of the 
States bound to it by a Customs union. 

(2) 111 the economic intercourse between the Tn-uty 
CuBtoras area of tho two State.s of the Aust ro-Hunga: ian 
Monarchy, on the one hand, and the Ukrainian Republic 
on the other hand, the y^rairiian Republic shall lay no 
claim to tho preferences wluch Austria -Hungarv accords 
to Germany or to anothpf country lioiind to her by a 
Customs union and bordering cither directly on Austria- 
Hungary or indirectly through another country hound 
to her or to Germany by a Cu.stoms union ; coionies, 
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foreign powHossions. and protectorates shall in this 
respect be treated on an equality with the Mother- 
Country. 

Austria-Hungary shall lay no claim to the preferences 
which the Ukrainian Republic accords to another 
country bound to it by a customs union and bordering 
either directly on the Ukraine or indirectly through 
another country bound to her by a Customs union ; or 
to such preferences as the Ukrainian Uepiiblic accords 
to the tolonies, foreign possessions .and protectorates 
of one of the oovintries bound to it by a Customs union. 

The initial provision by which until July 31, 
1918, a mutual exchange of siu'plus products 
was to bo instituted, signified that, in return 


had begun, the Central Powers had stipulatcKl 
in their treaty with Great Russia for the fn>6 
export of ores ; with 'tlw Gonuatus realizing 
their plan to incorporate the Don and Donetz 
basins in the Ukraini*. the regulation of the 
ininural trafllc would devolve also upon the 
Southern Republic. In addition the Ukraine 
had vast ore-deposits of its owii in the Krivoi 
Rog region, on the Dnieper, wliich were esti 
mated to yit^ld at least 85,000,000 tons of high 
percentage ori'. The whole of this region wtis 
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for such grain as might still be left in the 
Ukraine, as well as sugjir, tobacco, fruit and 
vegtdablcs, tht? Central Pouers woul<l siifiply 
industrial products, in particular agricultural 
and other machinery, iron and hardware, and 
other manufactured goods. This (exchange 
was to take place under State control, aiul 
(•entral bureaux for this purpose w'cre (*stal)- 
lishcd in Rerlin, Vienna and Kieff. Herr 
Helfferich was appointed to act as co-ordinator- 
general for Germany, and General Grdner, the 
national service expert, was sent as cel!ect(>r- 
general to the Ukraine. All commodities not 
included in the terms of the levy were to be 
freely exchanged in the ordinary way of trn<le. 
Before the German inarch towards the Don 


jili'catly in (cTinan hands ])y April, 1918, when 
tin* invasion of the ('rinu‘a was heguii. Hy the 
beginning of May, h«)wever, th() dictatorial 
met hods of t Iki ( b riuan eommaialer-iri-ehief 
in the Ukraiiu’, Field -Marshal von Eichlierii, 
who issued tlireet onbTs to the peasantry, had 
led to a hr<‘aeh with the Rada, 'j’ho Ki(*ff 
Uevernment was promptly overthrown by the 
GenmiuM, who th(*reupon eii(l<?avonred to set 
up a new authority that would bo likely to 
facilitate the task of colltjcting the 1,000,009 
tons of foodstuffs {jromiHed to the enemy 
popnlath>ns hy the end of July. 

Pending the conclusion of a n'gnlar treaty of 
commerce, economic relations between the 
Ukraine and tht; Central Powers were to be 
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governed by a provisorium^ on the boKis of the 
Russian General Tariff of 1903, which was to 
remain fixed until 1925, on the one hand, and 
on the other, of the Russo-German Commercial 
Treaty of 1894-1904, and of the Austro- 
Russian Commercial Treaty of 1900, with 
appropriate modifications in each case. These 
stipulations recall one of the most striking 
chapters in the history of German attempts to 
bring Russia under the Teutonic yoke. The 
Russo-German Treaty of 189-4, which was 
concluded by Count Witte in pursuance of his 
exaggerated industrial and financial policy, 


Russian naphtha products at the French 
frontier, concessions were made on French 
chemical goods, iron and steel, and wines 
exported to Russia. Simultaneously the Rus- 
sians applied to German goods their new 
maximum rates. The Gormans replied with a 
50 per cent, surcharge on their ordinary tariff, 
arid to this the Russians retorted by a 50 per 
cent, increase in their maximum rates, W’hilo 
differential rates were also imposed on German 
ships in Russian ports. The tension on both 
sides, however, bceamo so great that negotia- 
tions were resumed and mutual concessions 
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cost nearly three years of negotiation and a 
tariff- war. Alexander 111. was alreatly weaken - 
ing in liis grasp of affairs wlien this treaty was 
signed. In 1891, as the cuhiiinating phase in 
a decmie of protectionist ineasiu’es that kept 
step on both sides of the frontier, the Russian 
tariff on imported goods, especially iron and 
steel, was madt* almost prohibitive. At this 
time ({erinany was concluding the Caprivi 
Treaties with Austria and other States, on the 
basis of a reduction of the Rismarckian duty on 
wheat and rye from 5 marks to 3*50 marks 
(per double cwt.). This relief the German 
Government in 1892 refused to grant to Russian 
cereals. Russia thereupon resorted to a con- 
ventional policy. One of the fii’st fruits of the 
Dual Alliance was the commercial treaty of 1893, 
whereby, in return for preferential rates on 


were made in respect of agricultural products, 
on the one hand, and of manufactured goods 
and raw materials, on the other. Special 
facilities were granted by Russia for the 
importation of German coal, iron and steel, 
and woollen goods over the land -frontier, 
which had until that time been penalized at 
the expense of sea-borne goods. In addition 
the Germans secured an extension to themselves 
of the concessions made to France. 

This treaty, which for the first time for over 
half a century regularized Russo-German 
traile relations, was almost immediately fol- 
lowed by an Austro- Russian convention in the 
form of a most-favoured-nation agreement. 
Finally, at the end of 1894, as a special gratifi- 
cation for Count Witte, wdio liad fought a 
hard battle both with his Imperial master and 
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with liis coIlea<?iics, tlio Gonmm Iinpt.'rial Bank, 
by order of the then Chancellor, raise<l 

the embargo on Hiissian securities wlucli ImmI 
been impoaed by Bismarck in 1887, on political 
as well as on economic grounds. 

The Kaiser was so entlmsiastically solicitous 
for the adoption of tJie Treaty with Bussia by 
the Reichstag that in a speech at a Barlia- 
montary dinner given by the Chancellor a 
few weeks before the final tn‘aty debate, 
Wilhelm 11. strongly deprecated Prussian 
Conservative and Agrarian hostility to the 
Bill. 

In 1901 Prince Billow introduced the new 
Tariff which was (l(?signed to re-establish tla^ 
agrarian bias of German economii; policy. 
The new Tariff, which became law in 1902, 
raised the duties on lltissian grain, the new 
minhnum duties being made aljnost etjual to 
the tmximum duties formerly imposed on grain 
from countries that had no treaty with Ger- 
many. The Russian Government thereupon, 
in January 1903, armed itself with a new 
Tariff differentiating between sea-bornt^ gorsls 
and those entering by land. But the outbreak 
and course of the war with Jajum put an end 
to all tho\ight of reprisals that ( ’ourd Witte might 
otherw'ise have been emboldened to threaten. 
The Gennans skilfully turned to account the 
situation in Russia, aggravated, as it was, by 


impending revolution, and, in July, 1904, 
Gount Witte, while on a visit to Prinee Billow 
at .Vorderney, was induee<l to aeipheHee in the 
oj)pressively-rovised provisions of the 1894 
J’reaty. 

Germany was (he lii’st couniry with which 
Russia signeil a eonimercial treaty, and the 
Tr(*aty of 1894-1901 w'as tlm first. Kt<'p in (ho 
(ninsformation of Hussia ifito a German Hhiffr- 
land, Karl Jentsch, th(5 German eeonomist, 
W'r(»te in 1 894 : 

For iH HusKiii is nuf im iii(lr‘p(>U(ir-nt Sfafn ; kIio 
rriuftius wlmt with for o\ir imcustors in oidon il»yn Ihn 
.Slav lauds from I ho Jnn and lliu Flba, turritoriaH jiru- 
dosliiH'il by nature to serve iis eoloiiics for us. 

Hi.s theory w’as that 10,000,000 Gia’inans 
should be introduccul, if neticssary by for(;e, 
into Kussia in order to develofj the land whieh 
the Ku-ssians w'ert» ineapal)le of <leveloping 
themseiveH. biebtu', the Gotttni leader, de- 
clared that by concluding the Treaty f)f 1894 
Wilhelm 11. bad acbievetl a victory a.s brilliant 
as that of his grandfather in 1870 ; while other 
German politicians th^scribed the Rtisso- 
Gerriian and Austro-Russian Treatu^s as a n<?w 
Drei Kaiser Bund that woiikl endure for all 
time. Well might tlu^ Gennans (jelebraU! as 
a victory an arrangement under w'hich German 
notes were accepted for gold in payment of 
Customs’ dues ; muler which new railway 
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linos and river routes were opened, while the 
trade of Petrograd as a port was ruined ; and 
under which tho “ dum|)ing ’* of German goods 
was bound to contribute to tho inevitable 
u|3heaval. 

Uiissian economists for their part laid stress 
upon the fimdamentally aggressive character 
of German economic aims, and pointed out 
that, although Germany was Russia’s largest 
customer and purveyor, the dimensions of 
commercial transactions did not in any way 
attest their advantage. '^I’he revised version 
of tho 1894 Treaty came int(» force in March 
19()(), an<I was due to run until Decetnber 31, 
1917, Already live years earlier systematic 
preparations were being made to secure a 
radical overliauling of its prov'isions, “Shall 
Russia liecome a German colony ? ” was tho 
(pie-ition of the hour. 13y the beginning of 
1911 the work of the special Tariff Committoo 
appointed by tho Rassian Ministry of Corn- 
merc(^ had so far advanced that a now Tariff 
Rill could he drafted and the expectation was 
that this measure would bo tabled in the Duma 
during 1915. The propose<l amendments were 
HO drastic that a fresh Cust< ms conflict with 
Germany wa.s regarded as inevitable. Of this 
prospect the Germans were fully aware, and 
they deckled to take their own measures to 


forestall it. Russians never doubted the para- 
mount part that was played in Germany’s 
deei8i6n to go to war by tl»e fear of a reversal 
of Count Witte’s economic experiment. 

The course of the war, and especially its 
prolongation beyond German calculations, 
tended at first to obscure tho main Gonnan 
objective. Indeed, the Geiiuans themselves 
for a time, so long as tiie Russian front re- 
mained unbroken, wore groping for a way 
round in Asia Minor and elsewhere. But the 
pressure of tho Allied blockade, winch became 
effective with tho entry of America into the 
lists, combined with the break-up of the 

Russian Kmpire, naturally led tho Gormans 
to follow tho lino of least resistance, au<l this 
load, as it happened, coincided with their 
own aspirations. Prussian Junkerdoin, not 

only the thousand or so more or loss great 
families whose entailed estates hod for a 
generation past been mortgaged up to the 

two -thirds Ibnit that tho law allowed, but 

every landholder, member or not of the Agra- 
rian League, had long been made to feel that 
tho “ lino of the Elbe ’’ was becoming a lino 
of political as well as of economic division. 
Like tho “Main line,’’ the historic barrier to 
tho union of North and South, the “ Elbe 
lino “ had somehow to go. 
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Historic stepping-stones for the realization 
of these aims were to be found in the Russian 
•Baltic Provinces of Courland. Li viand and 
Bstland, which from time immemorial formed 
the key to the Baltic and one of the main 
gateways to the Hinterland of Russia. In the 
relations of the Baltic peoples Riga and the 
Dvina have played a part no whit inferior to 
that of Antwerp and the Scheldt in tlie rivalries 
among the Western I’owers. The tenacious 
aboriginal population has survived seven 
centuries of bondage under the Baltic Barons, 
direct descendants of the ,8cuui of crusading 
Germany, whose loosening hold upon the 
subject race was now to ho confirinod and 
whose mideveloped lands won: to be turned 
into German plantations. This, ii^dcod, was 
the meaning of the clause ( Art icles XVIH. and 
XIX,) of the Supplement ary Treaty with the 
Ukraine, which provided that for a period of 
10 years after the signature of the treaty 
nationals of either party who had settled 
within the territory of the other piurty should 
be free both to return to their country of origin 
(at six months’ notice if they were tenant - 
holders), and if naturalized to resume their 
former nationality. Before the war the so- 
callod German “ Colonists ” in Russia were 
estimated at about 2,000,000. This number 
subsequent vicissitvides reduced to 1,500,000. 

The total land owned by these colonists 
was estimated at about 25,000,000 acres, 
and the value of it at anything up to 
£250,000,000. In order to prornohi Prussian 
annexationist designs, it was proposed to buy 
out those colonists, and to t ransfer tliem bodily 
to the Baltic Provinces, wlu^re they wca’t? to be 
planted out in tlie absence of the ndugee 
population, llenco the (hTirian st ipiilation at 
Brest that any ref(3renduni in th(' occupied 
territories should be instituted only year after 
the signature of peace. During this p<‘ri(>d, the 
“ Germanization ” of the (H)untry could be 
accomplished, the economic yoke would have 
been tirinly fixed on the nativ’o shoulders, the 
greater part of the soil would be in German 
hands, and there would be little danger of 
shocking the European conscience by any 
brutal act of “ annexation.” Bismarck, who 
lived in comparatively unenlight^eried days, 
used to sigh : ” If only we livetl in the time of 
Charlemagne, we could transh^r the Alsatians 
to Posen, and plant the inhabitants of that 
country between the Rhine and the Vosges.” 
The spacious days of Charlemagne had mani- 


festly returned. The expropriation of a nation 
—for the Letts were that still and a thorn in the 
flesh to their German ina.sters — was to bocoine 
an accomplished fact ; ami then, at long last» 
for Lithuania was also to bo “Germanized,” 
the Eastern Marches wmild be removed from 
their uncomfortable proximity to Berlin* The 
Baltic Barons iinincdiately offt*red to place at 
the disposal of the G(*rman Government one 
third of their ostah^s, ainl (ht*re W(*re estimated 
to be considerably ov'er 10,000,000 acTos of 
untenantetl (sic) land available in this region 
alone. The averagt^ prices of land in the Baltic 
Provinces might, it was thought, be cah*u- 
hit^'d at £20 an acre (another gift for the 
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distressed agrarian) ; and it was computed 
that about £100 per head would represent the 
average loan money that the Government would 
need to find. The realization of these plans 
would consummate the dreams of the Rosickes, 
the Oldenburgs and other agrarian leaguers. 



A UKRAINIAN SOLDIER. 

and of the Schiemaiiiia, the Ballods, and other 
Baltic “ trnnsfugees ’* who preached in and 
out of season that Rrussia-Germany was 
rCsj3onsible for the fate of the “ oppressed ’* 
(JiTinan colonists in Russia, and that the only 
way to strengthen the Outer Marches w'as to 
transfer their landmarks to the confines of 
\V(‘st(*rn Slavnlom. 

'fhe Brest 'freaties, both the North and the 
South Russian agreements, were designed in 
theii* economic provisions not only to fix more 
firmly the yoke reimposed in 1904, but also to 
neutralize by anticipation the eventual effect 
of the resolutions adopted by the Allied Con- 
fenaice at Baris in June 1916^ recomtnending 
denial to enemy Powei^ for.an agreed period, 
of most favoured nation treatment ; inter- 
change between the Allied countries of their 
natural resources ; and appropriate measmos 
to render the Allied eountrios independent of 
the enemy Bowers in raw materials and manu- 
facturi^d articles essential to the normal 


ilevolopment of their economic activities. In 
this connexion the Germans attached special 
importance to § IV. of Article VII. of the Brest 
7Veaty, which provided that neither of the con- 
fracting parties should lay claim to the pre- 
ferential treatment which either might accord 
to States immediately bordering on its terri- 
fories or indirectly bordering thereon through 
another country with which it was in Customs* 
union. By implication, therefore, Germany, for 
example, might, on the other hand, claim as a 
matter of course to participate in the benefits 
of any commercial arrangement that either 
Muscovite or I'krainian Russia might be 
tempted to make wdth any State not imme- 
diately bordering on Russian territory or with 
its Allies, colonies, or dependencies. In other 
wwds, Germany hereby sought to manceuvre 
herself into a position in wliich she w'ould bo 
on equal terms with the Kntente Bowers and, 
above all, with America after the war. Ameri- 
can competition in particular was feared by the 
Germans in Russia, and they were keenly 
alive to American at temiits to divert American 
trade with Russia to the trans-Asiatic route, 
from Hamburg, Berlin, and Leipzig, through 
wdiich American goods were allowed to filter 
until the w ar. 

German critics of the new Harisa policy 
pointed out that the assimilal ion, even on paper, 
of Germany with any coloni(‘S that she might 
possess after the war w^as calculated to act as 
a direct incentive to the B/it-ish Empire to 
c’liter into a Customs’ union, a consummation 
wdiich Germany had consistently striven to 
postpone. It was represented tliat the British 
Empire, w ith its inclusive l ange of raw’ materials 
and its highly -developed industries, approxi- 
mated most closely to the ideal of a self- 
containeil State, and that anything that 
tendeil to knit its parts more compactly 
together w’as calculated gravely to prejudice 
Germany’s economic existence, tlie true bias 
of which had been emphasized by the war. 
In other words, the maintenance of British 
free trade was vital to Germany, and in its 
survival lay her sole ho|)e of recuperating her 
war losses. But it was the object of the Berlin- 
and-Beyond school to show that if Germany 
could command an open market in the Russian 
East, she could become at leaat as self-support- 
ing as the British Empire. 

Rumania in the south, which had been bled 
white for the immediate benefit of Austria- 
Hungary, and Finland in the north were pro- 
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destined to foim the flank-guards of the 
German advance. For many years past Fin- 
nish discontent had been artificially fostered 
by Gennan influence, and at Liibeck and 
other sympathetic centres trade agencies with 
an altruistic exterior prepared the way for 
German penetration. Under the 1904 revised 
Treaty with Russia Germany secured the 
assurance that before any assimilation of the 
Finnish to the Russian Tariff she would receive 
at least two years' notice ; meanwliile Russia 
was induced to declare that this assimilation 
would in all probability V)e only gra<lual and at 
long interv'als. As early as January 4, 1918, at 
the very moment when the Ukraine was being 
drawn into the German net at Rrest., the Kaiser 
in Berlin signified his readiness to recogfiize the 
new Finnish Republic; and 48 liours after llie 
signature of the last Brest Treaty the Finns had 
been bound to Gennany by a sepai ate (‘conoinie 
treaty that practically transferred Finnish com- 
merce and industry into German hands, while 
a German expeditionary force completed the 
conquest of the Gulf (jf Finland. 

The Gennan occupation of Helsingfors in 
April, following upon the (ierman lamling in 
the Aaland Islands and the capture of H«?val 
and Narva, raised the Nortlu'rn question in 
a form in which it liad not presented itself 


since tlie Treaty of Stolbovo, exactly 300 yotws 
earlier, which completed the circle of Swedish 
posses.sions in Finland, romerania, Livland and 
Kstland, by giving (histavus Adolphus the 
provinces of Karelia and Ingermanlond, the 
modern Petrograd ilistrict. 

The Kaiser, who had repeatedly giv’cn 
extravagant and unhistorical expression to his 
joy at tlie reunion of the Baltic Provinces 
with “the old mother-country,” promptly 
took steps to make good his boast that, ” as 
far as human judgment can discern, the 
Gerinanizatioii of the Baltic lands is now 
made secure for all time.” Deputations from 
the three' Baltic Diets wt're rc'ceiv'ctl by the 
Kmperor an<l his Uhancellor in i^erlin. The 
hivlanders and Estland(Ts were assured during 
April, 1918, that tlu*ir prayer for union with the 
German Empire wotild be fav’ourably considered, 
whih' at the eial of that month the Courlanders 
were infornu*d that the Kaiser was prepanul 
to recognize the Duchy of Courland as a 
free and independent State, and to conclude, 
in the name of the German Empire such State 
treaties with Courland as would guarantee 
a close economic and military coniu^xion. The 
nativ’o Letts, both of (•ourland and JJvland, 
protested from the dim re(?esHes of their 
Hii.ssian nJuge against these procetulings ; 
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and the Estfl sent a delegation to Denmark remain in Livland or was to be incorporates! 

and to the Western Powers to plead the cause in Courland, or whether it was destined to 

of the unrepresented and unconsulted 00 per become a “ Free State,’* on the model of 

cent, of the Baltic population. Karly in May Hamburg, Bremen and ],<ubeck, in consideration 

those delegates visited London. of its historic past and of its modern economic 

The international status of the Baltic Pro- importance as the channel, before the war, 

vinces as defined by the Brest Treaty of March 5 of one-sixth of the whole of Russia’s foreign 

was as follows ; Courland, together with trade. All that became known regarding the 

Riga, the capital of I^i viand, wtis altogether sentiments of the city since the German 

severed from Russia, and tliat Power, ns repre- occupation was General Hoffmaim’s statement 

sented by the Bolshevists, undertook to at Brest that on December 24, 1917, the Munici- 

refraiu from all interference in the internal pal Council had expressed itself in favour of 

affairs of that region and to allow Germany separation from Russia and that the Great 

and Austriti to decide tlie future fate of these Merchants* Guild, together with 60 other 

territories (as well as of LilJuiania and Con- associations, had expressed themselves in a 

gross Poland), in agreement with the local similar sense. As for Livland and Estland the 

population. German inUTpretations of the Jlrest Treaty provided for their evacuation 

*I>eaty differed as to whether Riga was to by the Russians and for their occupation by a 

German police force, “ until their security is 
guaranteed by their own national institutions 
and until their own State organization is 
restored.** Finally, the Eastern frontier of 
Livland was transferred fiirther into Russian 

ft 

territory so as to terminate in the south-east 
at I^ievenhof, about 30 miles liighcr up the 
Dvina than the pre-war boundary. 

The German Imperial Chancellor, Count 
Ifertling, in a spee^ch in the Reichstag a fori- 
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night after the signature of the Brest -Treaty, 
explained its bearing on the Baltic Provinces. 
These provinces having se veered their connexion 
with Russia, it was incumbent upon the (ierman 
Empire, under whose protection they had 
placed themselves, to give them a new» Slate 
form, corresponding to their situation and 
Kultur, with due regard for Gennan interests. 
Of Courland’s “ desire to lean on the German 
Empire ” he “ thankfully and joyfully ” took 
cognizance, while reserving a final decision as 
to the political form until local conditions liad 
been consolidated and until the constitutionally 
competent factors on all sides had decided upon 
their future attitude. When, in accordance 
with the provisions of the treaty, the |)re- 
requisites of public order in Livland anti Esiland 
had been established, “ the moment for a ih‘w 
political orientation will then have come also 
for these cou/itries.” The Chancellor (>xpres.sed 
the hope that “ they, too, will then place 
themselves in close and friendly relationship to 
the German Empire, l>ut in such a way that 
this wdll not exclude peaceable and f ’ mdly 
relations with Russia.” 

The measure of “self-determination '* in 
store for the Baltic Provinces was to be in- 
ferred from Herr von Kiihlinann’s exposition 
at Brest of the Geniian doctrine on t he subject. 
According to the German theory, th<‘ right of 
self-determination might, lx; ('xercised, either 
through existing representative institutions; 
or, failing these, through new institutions 
(•p'cated foi* the ]jur|) 0 se. Above all, there 
must b<^ no leap in the dark, such as a plebiscite 
or a i*eferendum would constitute. .M. Trotsky 
did not. demur to the suggestion that the 
opinion of the so-call(Ml Diets in tla^ Baltic Pro- 
vinces represented an economically and socially 
important section of the population, but la* 
strongly protested against the suggestion that 
assemblies representing ordy from three t<> 
seven per cent, of the inhabitants shouhi be 
invested with constituent powers. Even if 
these territories had not been in Gt*niiari mili- 
tary occupation, he would still hav'c maintained 
that the will of a people as a whole could not bo 
expressed by economically privileged groups. 

Lithuania typified the State in which, 
according to the German definition, represen- 
tative institutions had to be created for the 
exercise of^h6 right of self-determination. 
From the moment of their occupation v the 
Lithuanian territories three years earlier the 
Germans had endeavoured to separate 


Lithuania from Poland, and by all means to 
keep them apart. Their plan hod b -en to create 
“ a great Litluianian State ” under ( terinan in- 
fluence, aiifl in this policy they had, as in the 
I kraine, the support of the local nationalists. 

With the removal of the Eastern March»‘s 
beyond tli(* \’'istula into an Eldorado of cheap 
land and cheap labotir, rich in conscripts and 



COUNT KEYSERLINC.K, 

German Commisnioner for the Baltic Provinces. 


ill votes, the JunkcTs woiihl be able to iifTord to 
abandon the ‘ line of tlu‘ Ells* ” and to throw 
“ \eu Deutschland,” with its I'apital at Ixul/.. 
as a so|) to the industrialists ami Socialists. 
With its flanks si'curely based upon tiu? Balticr 
shore right up to the Gulf of Einland and in the 
south upon an .Aust riani/.etl rkraine, . I linker- 
dom eriuld then fultil its mission by advancing 
through Lithuania its outposts still farther intn 
the Land of Promi.se. 

“ 'rin*ir knees are on our chest ” — these were 
till* words in wliieli M. Lenin urged upon his 
followers the aeeeplaiiee of tile German terms, 
on the ground that Soviet Russia needed a 
“respite” in order to prepan* for the de<*isive 
struggh* against t he hounjetnm'ff. and Impi^rialism. 
5l. M’rotsky, wlio seems to have feared, not 
altogetIwT without reasiiii, tfuit the Germans 
contemplatxid imposing an indemnity, or its 
equivalent, of £800,000,600 in gold, was abh^ 
to visualize for liis colleague's the* contraetion 
of All the UuHHias to the almost sixteenth- 
century dimeiiHions of the 20 Great KiiHsian 
Governnients of Archangel, Astrakhan, Kazan, 
Kostroma, Moscow, Novgorod, Oloncjtz, Onai- 
burg, Orloiy, Pensa, Perm, Petrograd, Pskoff. 
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Riazan, Samara, Saratoff, Simbirsk, Smolensk, 
Tamboff, Tula, Tver, Ufa, Viatka, Vladimir, 
Vologda and Yaroslav. And, bitterest blow of 
all, the Bolshevists by Article II. of their 
lYeaty with the four enemy Powers, were 
compelled to refrain from all agitation or 
provocation against the States or (Governments 
of Gennany, Austria- If iingary. Bulgaria, and 
Turkey. With the weight of their agitation 
tlirow'ii back upon themselves the Bolshevists 
gave a fresh impulse to their propaganda in 
Siberia, when^ the situation created by tlie 
Brest negotiations and the release of Austrian 
and German prisoners of w’ar prompted Japan 
and other Allied Powers to land marines at 
Vla<liv’ostok for police [)urposes and to guard 
the large supplies of ammunition and grain 
stored there. Por a season during Marcli, 
1918, the Allies in eousiiltation wath the United 
States discussed the feasibility of offering the 
saner elements of tht' Russian population a 
rallying point amidst tlie surrounding chaos. It 
was suggested that Japatt would bo btist quali- 
fied to give this support. Tho suggestion. 


how'ever, hung fire, no doubt in tacit obedience 
to the motives that prompted President Wilson, 
on the eve of the ratification of the Brest 
Treaty at Moscow, to telegraph to the Soviet 
Government his sympathy. In a Message to 
Congress on January 8, 1918, the President 
declared that “ tho treatment accorded to 
Russia by her sister- nations in the months to 
come w'ill be the acid test of their goodwill, 
of their comprehension of her needs, as dis- 
tinguished from their own interests, and of 
their intelligent and unselfish sympathy.” 
In accordance with this high standard of 
democratic solidarity. President Wilson in- 
structed the United States Ambassador in 
Petrograd, Mr. Francis, on the evacuation of 
the capital during February lief ore the 
thrcuitencfl advance of the invading Germans, 
to remain in Russia and to take up his residence 
at \'ologda, a cortvenient junction east of 
Petrognul. The British Ambassador, Sir 
(Jeorge Buchanan, returned to England on 
leave, shortly aft(‘r the New Year, after 
seven years’ distinguished service in Russia. 
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THE THIRD BATTLE OF YPRES (III.) 

Strategic Situation in September, 1017 — Reopening of the Battle — ^Vovance on the 
Grav’^enstafel Spur- I. he Stroombkek Crossed and the Spur I’urned -Advance on the 
Z oNNEBEKE HEIGHTS- RESULTS OF < JoUGH’s AtTACK • •PlUMER’s AssaULT ON THE VkLDHOEK 
AND ZaNDVOORDE RiDOES POLYGON W OOD ENTERED— .KHiHTING ON THE MenIN RoAD SHREWS- 
BURY t OREST Captured Sixt yon Armin’s Coijntkr-*\ttacks REPUjiSED — ^A dvance of Sep- 
TEMBBni 20 ZONNKBEKE (AVRRIED AND RaRT OF PaSSCHENDAELK RtDGE GaINED MoHE GeHMAN 
Counter-Atta(’ks - Raids in September. 


I T has boon seon that, owiii*^ partly to tho 
bad weather and |)artly to tlie imiirove- 
nieut in the inethorls of the (.Serman 
Higher Command, the? great battle for 
the Paaschondaele Ridge and the llain of 
Belgium west of the hys had not, during 
August, 1917, yielded the n^siilts expected by 
Sir Douglas Haig and (h^neral Antlioine. 
'riie Ypres salient had, however, been every- 
where enlarged and the question arosti wheth(T 
we should be oontiMit for t he present M'ith our 
gains. The victory won by (leneral Guillauinat 
at Verdun on August 20-21 removed any 
iinrnediato danger of Verdun and the Heights 
of the Meuse falling into the hands of tlie 
enemy. On August 24, (.Jeneral Ciulorna had 
completed his advance in the .Fulian Alps by 
the capture of Monte Santo. The impending 
collapse of the Russian Army was not fully 
foreseen at this time, and it was still desind)le 
to prevent the Germans throw'ing their troops 
from the Western front against Russia. The 
decision was, therefore, taken to renew t he 
struggle. Although Riga was eajitured by 
the enemy on September 3, and Gcmt^ral 
Korniloff’s attempt to galvanize Kerensky 
into military activity collapsed on September 14, 
some weeks were still to elapse before Russia 
c^ould be definitely said to have gone out of 
tho war, nor at the beginning of Septemlx^r 
Vol. XVI.— Part 197 


was then* reason to i^xpeet that Italy in the 
immediatt* future would noo<l bVeneh and 
British assist a-nei*. Moreovt*r, the long-drawn 
<leath gra|)plt< for the Chemin ties .Danu*H Ridgtf 
was si ill iindei'idcul, and, in vii'W of t he intention 
of General Retain to enil it in fav'our of tln> 
Allies, it was nee(*ssary to kei*p the Armies 
of Rrinee Rujipreeht fully eiiiploy(‘d and to 
prev^ait him from reinforeing the Gerinan 
('rown Rriiie(‘ in t h(i Laon r(‘gion. 

luuitT th<*s(* eireinnstances, Sir Hubert 
thrngh anil Sir Herbert IMum(*r imwie their 
[)reparations for another thrust at, Caaieral 
Sixt vaai Armin’s line. The le>HHonH (^f the 
des[KTate fighting since July .‘U had b(‘eii 
thoroughly digestfHl ; the natun^ of tlu^ new 
( lerman ttu’ties wiw undt*rstood, and aj)propriate 
methods for overcoming thiMii hivl Ikh'ii diwMsed. 
The bad weather biwl hindered Si.xt Von Annin 
as well as Sir Douglas Haig. 'Rhe former, 
owing to it, bad b(*eM iinabh* seriously to 
strengthen bis jiosition by artifie.ial means, 
and, in this connexion, it is signitieant of tbi> 
shifts to which he was re(hie<*d that on<^ our 
derelict Tanks in the swampy region of Inver- 
ness Co|)se was ma<ie the kernel of a conereto 
rtHh)ubt.* That tin' (k‘rman troops horl been 
shaken by the recent fighting was apparent 

♦ post , p. 57. 
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from a captured regimental order which ran 
tis follows : — 

From reports rt>ooivod from the front lino aiid support 
battaiioniii I learn that a largo number of inoii, some 
pleading sieknowN, are li^ving theiftposts wthf>iit orders. 
This is especially the case in the supporting battalions, 
althotigh they have little to fear from artillery fire a< 
compared with the front line battalions. This causes 
a dangerous woakoning of fighting strength, and is a 
groat disiulv^antage to the fighting trtjops. All com- 
ruanders, especially those of battalions and companies, 
must do their utmost to keep up tlio moral of their 
troops and maintain discipline. 

Unpostod lottors found on j^risonors con- 


is nothing left to eat I shall go back on my own respon- 
sibility. That’s flat. 

The terror inspired by our artillery was 
reflected in several other letters. Below are 
passages from four of them : 

Mem of all artus say t-hat the battle here is worse than 
the battle of Arras. Our artillery is scarcely able to 
fir© a round. Matters have come to such a pass that 
our arrillery moves forward in the night, iinliinbcrs, and 
lets loose some thousandv of gas shells, and retires before 
dawn. Jt is no longer war and borders close on ruiirder, 
HO that the object of cx cry arm that enters the battle 
is to play itself out as soon .as possible in order to bo 
withdrawn. 



LOADING DUCK-BOARDS 
For lining the bottoms of trenches. 
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firruod the natural deduction to be drawn from 
the above document. Here in an extract from 
one of them ; — 

I went yesterday with a ratioti party, but for the 
IhhI time. I won’t go again. 'Phey can »lo what they 
like with me. It is no longer human. 'Ph^ beasts are 
better off. 'Pho ollleors don’t riotiee it. 'Ph»»y have 
enough to eat and drink. No woiuler sA many of the 
Havnrians desjTted at Arras. 

Another (lennan soldier wrote : — 

Pliiriiig the night 1 lay with another man in a concrete 
dug-out full of water to be out of the way. It is the 
first time I ever shirked duty, but it is mere stupidity 
to be too conscieutious in such matters. Many of the 
company have cleared out, or have never come into 
line at all, 'I he only sergeant left in the company has 
n»ported sick. Ev'erybody does his utmost to get out 
of the way, and cpiite right, too. Life is precious. 
Rations will la^t till to-morrow morning. When there 


Since that I have been in the trenches near Vpres, 
where the offensive is now taking place. Drum-fire 
has shot everything to pieces. 1'here is almost, nothing 
more of the tn'nches to be .seen. Up to now I have 
escaped with rny life, but we have had gn'‘at losses, half 
my company being killed or wouiuled. It is a terrible 
life, which will soon become unbearable, lie is best 
off who gets a bullet ami dotjs not neetl to knock around 
any longer. The klnglishman blows everything to bits 
that he can see, and bombards all the ground up to 10 
or 15 kilometres (about 6 to 01 miles) behind the front 
line. 

We are now in the front line, which is better than the 
third line, because wo do not get so much artillery fire 
here but it is scarcely endurable. Nothing but the 
stnell of corpses, and here and there one can see arms 
and legs and whole corpses. Wo sit here in shell-holes 
and listen to the shells going over our heads, and expect 
every minute either death or attack. 

The situation is melancholy. Our company have 
suffered heavy losses during the one day we have been 
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SCENE NEAR ZIU.EBEKE. 


lO/fti irt/ fyhoiogtaf'h. 


here. Wo aro ia a Hopport troncli iv fo\7 Inindrod metres 
bohind the fi*ont lino. The English shell the eiitiro 
area incessHiitly with tho heaviest guns, ami tho ground 
is one mass of shoU-holos, sotne largo enough to build 
houses in. To-raorrow night wo go into tlie Iroiit lim‘, 
which is battcrod to pieces and consists rntuvly of shell- 
holes. Death lies in wait for us like a fox for its prey. 

More than over tho sucooss of tlio Brilish in 
tint battlo about to bo dolivored dopondeil on 
tdio artillery preparation. Armed with their 
new typo of light machino-gun weighing somo 
150 lbs., which u man could carry undtu* liis 
arm, a handful of Germans garrisoning “pill 
boxes “ im pregnable to all but direct hits from 
the heaviest shells could hold up an advance, 
'.ro obtain direct hits our guns and howitz«‘r.s 
In^-d to be brought closer to their targets. Tii 
face of tho fact that the enemy’s reserves were 
now at a distance from tlio front lino, thi.s was 
also nece.ssary for anotla^r reason. These Imd 
t o bo brought under fire, and it was neeessnr\' 


to i.solate tlio “ |>ill ’’ iirea by barrages 
thrown somo dislanei* ludilnd them. I^’or all 
these reasons the h(‘avv gnus had to he brought 
iUMir«‘r to tlio front .so as to shorttai tlieir range*. 

Althongh tlie weather beeaim* fine on S(‘()- 
teinber 3 afid, with iiilerliides of rain, reinaine«l 
so up to iJie <hiy of Sej)t(*m])er 20, wlien the 
Thir<l Battle of "^'pres reopmied, the diOieiilty 
of moving tho guns forward was still very 
great. 'J’lie gronud had heconie a colleetion 
of puddles with littlr» or no solifl eartli hetwof'ii, 
Tho erater-[»ittcd roads seenned ]ik<* strings 
of small ponds. W'liat had betni brooks in 
onlinary times Inal ln*eomo miniature riv(*rs. 
To bring forward und<*r tin* (Jerinan shell fii’e 
tho artillery ve ne('«l«‘d was, 1 herefon*, a ]«uig 
and dilllenlt task Nor was tlu* work of thi' 
Kiigineers and Pioneers less arduous. Roads 
had to he repaired, wire entafiglenuMits eon- 
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MULES CARRYING WATER OVER CORDUROY TRACKS THROUGH BOGGY LAND. 


structod. To erisuro tho co-ordination of the 
gun-fire?, toU?graph.s and tclophoncft wore plae^ed 
b(?n(?ath tlio soppy surface of the ground. For 
(?xainple, the? Now Zealan(Jt?rs • alone? laid 
30,000 yards of cabl(?s at a depth of from 
6 to 10 feet. The inevitable? delay gave Sixt 
von Annin time to r(?ce^ive a nuniber of bat- 
torie?s from tho Russian front and to pre?pare 
d<*fe?nsivo pe)sitions in the plain beyond the? 
rassch(*ndaolo Ridge\ 

While e)ur guns were' be^’iig transportoel to 
their ne*w and carefully hidd(?n pits, tho British 
and Kreneh aircraft and the? Royal Naval Air 
Se*rvico we*r(? eionstantly engageel in observing, 
photographing, fighting anel bombing. 

In the course of this fighting the Allie?s seis- 
taine?d a serious le)ss in tlie eleath of Guyne?me?r, 
tho great Krenedi ainnan. Captain (liiynemor 
was, like e)ur Captain Ball, whom ho re?soinbloel 
in irwiny points, a palaelin of the^ air. He? wa.s 
one e)f those lx?ings whose? be)di(?s would at first 
glance se'oin hardly eepial to tho groat soul the?y 
hold within them. Although twicie? re?je?ctod for 
want of physical strength, ho made up his mind 
ho would 1)0 an aviator, in despite? of all his dis- 
aelvantages, anel an aviator he diei eventually 
lx?com(\ 

Probably his was beyond the usual daring 


of the ordinary tyro, for ho began by smasliing 
up his machine, anel caTtio elown six or seven 
times more b(?fe)ro he was thoroughly at homo 
in his new career. Hut then he became — 
Guynemer. His accide?nts and practices 
taught him much. He mewlo many little 
impre)ve'ments in his macliino, and above all 
he elaborateel his methods which rnaele him .sei 
reeloiibtable an adv(?rsary. He first became 
known t o the public in 1916. In 1915, betvve?en 
July anel December, ho had alreiuly brought 
down four oppe)ne?!its. But beginning with the 
New Year ho rapielly increaseel liis score. He 
aelded thirteen up to S(?ptember 23. On 
Nove?mbor 10 of that year ho brought elown a 
bra(?e of German aeroplanes, and two more on 
the 22nd. His success(?8 went on increasing 
during the next year. On both January 22 
anel 24 lie elostroyoel twe) enemy machines, 
and on May 25, 1917, he ce)nqiu?red four. 
Such a score for one day was then quite unsur- 
passoel. Of those tho first two fell with only 
a minut(?’s interval, e)no to tho north of Cor- 
beny, the other near Juvincourt. The third 
was crushoei down at Courlaneion, near Fismes, 
while the fourth was set on fire and fell in tho 
gardens of Guignicourt. 

Guynemer belonged to tho squadron known 
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aft the Cigognefl (Storks) whose niinu'rous vic- 
tories round Verdun, on the Soinine, in Lor- 
raine, at the battle of the Aisne, and during the 
fighting to the north had gained them much 
<vnown. On September 10 a French foiame- 
Tique mentioned that Cajitain Ouyneiner liad 
raised to “ 50 ” (really 54 by September 0) th»' 
number of Oerman machines which he liad 
destroyed. Hia usual habit was to work with 
one comrade, and on September 11, at 0.30 a.m., 
he had started for the southern fringi* of tin* 
Forest of Houthulst with Second Lieutenant 
Bozon Verdurard as soon as the mist had 
cleared away sufticiently to enable them to see 
the coimtry round Langemarek. Their object 
w'as to observe for the French artillery, and if 
possible successfully engage some of the 
(iermari aviators. It was not long bi'fore a 
hostile tw'o-seater was noted. The tw^o Fnaicli- 
men manmuvred so as to g<4i into a favourable 
|)Osition for attaiik. But while they wi*re 
thus engaged eight of the (Miemy's single- 
seaters wert^ approaching. Absorbed in tht> 
combat, Guynemer did jiot perceive tluMii. 
Verdurard sought to draw’ them off, and suo 
ceeded in doing so to some extent, but when 
he had accomplish(Ml liis task and returned to 
find his companion he was now'hcTe to be 



[Ojjuial photograph. 

DIGGING A DRAIN. 


seen. Aftor nearcliing uboiit ami (imling tio 
trace of the lost aviator he returned to his 
aerodrome hoping to find his comrade there 
Ixifore liim. But in vain. Some little time 
aftorwanlB from German sources it wiw learned 
that Guynemer had bi-en shot through tlie heiul 
and had fallen close to Poelcapiielle, 800 yards 
from the cemetery where he was buried l>y his 
foes with military honours. 



[I'rom ' L’ 1 1 lustration,’' 


CAPTAIN GUYNEMER, 

The famous French airman. 

The flcath of (luyncmiT cu)incid(*<l with thut 
of one of thc' best (hTrnan flyiTs, LiiMitonant 
lIolKMidorf, who was shot down by British 
airmen about the same time. ITohcndorf had 
received the OrdiT Pour h' .Merite in the pre- 
vious tiuly. He laid earned it for siTvici's 
r(‘ndere<l not wholly in air fighting. In IU13 
hr had [iresenteil himself as a i)upil at a flying 
school in France. While thert; he w as disiHivcrcd 
by tw'o workmen in the act of taking cun ful 
measurements of the internal parts of a machine 
and recording them in a, notfdmok. Before 
th(‘ workmen were able to communicati? with 
the authorities he had made his eseajie. 

The battle of SeptfMulier 20 was preceded 
by some minor engagements in the ^'pres 
salamf. On September I we raided the 
t'liemy’s dug-outs east of Wytsclawte, and in 
the night of September 4-5 ri'pulsed a raid 
east of Klein Zillcbcke. After dark on the 
tith, Gcaigh attacked the German lines north 
of Frezetiberg ; his troops miwk^ some* progress, 
but, under the p^^ssure of violent <;ounter- 
atta-cks, were font(‘d to retreat. O'here was 
some patrol fighting bctwetai Fn*zeid)(irg and 
Langemarek to the north-cast of St. JulicMi 
in the night of the 7th-8th. atid Langemarcl: 
was heavily sh<*lh‘d by the (h»nnari artilh'ry. 
The next night raitls were beaten off by Plurner’s 
men soutli of Hollebcke. and in the early 
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morning of the 9th, tlio enemy, attacking our 
trenches in Inverness Copse, was iiusueet?ssful. 
North-east of St. Julien, Gougn sligntly im- 
proved his position. After sunset were 

encounters south-east of St. Julien and, near 
our junction with Anthoine’s army, south-east 
of St. Janshoek. On the morning of the 12tli 
the enemy, who had been bombarding the 
French lines from Drie Graeliten to nortli and 
east of Bixschoote, violently shelled a mile of 
Gough’s front north and north-west of J.,ange- 
marck. A subsequent attack by AV'urtem- 
bergers in considerable strength was repulstsl 
after severe fighting. The next day (St'p- 
tomber 14) Gough progressed near the Winni- 
peg Redoubt, north-east of St. Julien. A 
<}ernian counter-attack was dis[K?rsed by tht* 
British barrage. On September 15 a lA»ndon 
regiment, north of Inverness Copse, captured 
a strong point, and repulsed the enemy trying 
to retake it at dawn on th(» 16th. About the 
same time a Gk'rman attenqit to storm our 
trenches north of J..angenuirck failetl. Hostile 
raids in the neighbourhood of the Ypres- 
(Jominos Canal and east of Messines, a few 
liours before, htul resulted in our losing some 
[irisoners. On the 18th, troops of the York 
and Lancaster Regiment raided the German 
po.Mitions in Inverness Copse, and Gough, east 
of St. Julien, made a slight jidvauce. Thus 
the advantagtjs and disadvantages to our men 
were fairly evenly divided. Tlie fighting was 
Si^vore but desultory. 

By this date the artillery prejiarat ion for the 
blow about to bo struck by Gough and riumer 
w as in full swdng. From S(‘ptemb('r 14, w luai 
it had commenced, it had been fairly clear U) 
tho Gormans, as was shown in th«'ir cotnmti- 
iriqUG of Septonibor 19, that an attack was 
f'xpectcd. 

In the first and second phases of the Third 
Battle of Y[)res tho French under General 
Anthoine^ had takcMi an active jiart ; in the 
third phase it was (h'cided that th<’V sluaild 
mark time, while Gough and Plnmcr engaged 
in tlireo limited offensives. Tho front selected 
for the first of the attacks (extended from thi^ 
Ypres-Staden Railway, north of Laiigemarck 
to the Ypres-Comincs Canal north of Jlolle- 
beke, a distance of over ('iglit mik’s. Tin; 
front of tho second attack was less than six 
miles long, and ran from tlie north-east «»f St. 
Julien to tho region of Tow’(;r Hamlets, a mile 
or so south of Veldhoek, wdiich village is on 
the Ypros-Menin roa-d. The fi’ont f)f fin* 


third otl’eiisive was about .sev’en miles m length 
between the Ypres-Stmitni railway and tJu) 
Ypns-.Menin road, but was a(*eompannvt by 
a subsidiary opt'ration soutli of that causeway 
on a front of a mile or so. 

By these stages onr line was to bo estab- 
li.shed on tho 1'asschendtU‘le Ridge and the 
well-marked Grav'enstafi;! Spur. That spur 



[ojfuial iH>rtruit by IKiHtis pihhl. 

LIEUT.-GHNERAL SIR HUBERT I)K lA 
POER GOUGH, K.C.B. 

Commanded the Fifth Army in the Third Battle 
of Ypres. 

protruded north-w<*st wiinls from the ri<lge 
towanl Langnmarek, and offered a defensifik* 
feature along whieli our front could b<; plac»;d 
witli its right flank t hrown sonn^w hat l>ack. 

Tho thin I phase of tho struggle, tlnn cforc, 
consisf.cd of thns* .separate a(‘ti(»ns, whieli 
Ix'gan on Se[>lembcr 20, Si‘ptcmlM*r 2f) and 
Octolx'r 4 rcsjM'ctivcly. As, liowovor, Sixt 
Armin \ iol«*ntly counfer aftai-ked between 
those tlates, tin y may bn n*ganled as pliases of 
a single battle lasting a fortnight. 

Compared with the thro<* days’ fighting ot 
the first, and the orn; day’s fighting of tin* 
s»*eond phase, t ho tliinl phase, was a. much more 
prolonged encounter, and bsted to tin* utmost 
tlie qualities of tho ojiposing forces. It wa-J 
partially marred by tin* tjiilnre of Gough’s 
left wing north-(‘ast of Iiang(*marek to reach 
its objectives on September 20. AN’hether or 
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no tills chock caused any change in Sir Douglas 
Haig’s plans lias not lx>cn disclosed. 

It will be recoll(*ct-ed that after his ex- 
perience's in the battle of August 10, Sir Douglas 
had e^ntrusted the' attack upon the wholes of the 
high land crosseul by the? Y|ire's-Me^nin roael to 
Sir Herbert Plumer, whose^ left wing by Sep- 
tember 19 had bfHMi prolongeMl from south of 
tlw Zilleliekc-Zandvoordo road to the West- 
hook Rielge'. Sir llulxTt (lough’s Fifth Army 
was deploye'd thence ucre)ss the Ypres-Roulers 
and Ypres-Staden Railways to the north west 
of Langemarek, vvJien^ oji the south bank of 
tho Rroenb(‘ck it joined the French lino. 

At first (lough's troops west of tho Ypres- 
Staden Railway were to remain, like Arithoino’s 
Army, on th<^ defensive. Apart from the 
Rritish force's beyond that railway, the whole 
of (lough’s Army, with a large part of Plumer's, 
was to be employed in the o|X^rations to be 
described. 

At last the weat her setnned promising for tho 
Rritisli. On September 18 only a little rain 
fell. Tlie next day, Wediu^sday, St'ptemlier 19, 
the sun shone, and a gale blew over Flanders, 
hi'lping to <lry the ground, lint the bad luck 
which had persistently dogged the British 
f(Mifst(*f)s siiK'c tin.' afternoon of tluly 31 was 


speedily again encountered. After sunset, 
about 9 p.m., a steady downpour set in, and 
when dawm broke on 'Fhursday, September 20 
a thick mist hung over the water-logged plain 
and ridges. Low clouds and a drizzling rain 
made flying almost impossible for the first 
tw'o hours of the battle. Nevertheless our 
airmen, from a low altitude, bombed a 
hostile aerodrome near C’ourtrai and fired at 
bodies of German infantry. 

During the day the weather slightly improved 
and our airmen and observers in captive bal- 
loons were often able to notify to the British 
gunners the location of enemy troops preparing 
to counter-attack. But, about mid-day, the 
German aircraft made a resolute effort. In the 
ensuing combats tho honoiu*s were fairly even. 
'Fen of our machines were lost and 10 of tho 
enemy’s destroyed. Towards evening, when 
t he climatic conditions were better, the German 
airmen kept well east of their lines and showed 
a disinclination to continue the struggle. 

It will thus be sec'n that Sc'pt ember 20, 
owing to t he weather and th(^ resolute attitude 
of Sixt von Armin’s aviators, w^as not favour- 
able for our a.rtill(?rymcn wdio ha<l, without 
much assistance from our spotting fwroplanes, 
net only to smash the steel and coneretc field 
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{Official pholograf^h, 

BRITISH SOLDIERS AS BARGEES ON A CANAL IN FLANDERS. 

Bringing up supplies for the Army. 


Forts in tlio path of tlit* infaritry hot also to 
f)reveiit tlie Gorman rcsorvos from (•omin;^ to 
tho assistaiKio of tlu^ small garrisons ami of tlio 
grt)H[)s of macliiiK'-guiincTs, sMi}K*rs and homtM‘rs 
ensconced in shell hol<‘s. For all this a. eh’ar 
atinosphore was needrsl. As hy far the greater 
part of Sixt v"on Armin’s forces were kept in 
t he background for eounter-att leks, our air- 
men directing the fire c)f tla? guns had to Iw well 
ahead of the British infantry, so as to detect 
at once all concent rat ions of enemy troojjs. 
Hindered by the crlouds and mist, iinder lire 
from powerful anti-aircraft guns, and dived at. 
by hostile machines, their task was peculiarly 
difficult. Yet on th<^ results of their observa- 
tion victory f)r defeat depended, since it was 
obvious that waves of infantry, disorderc'd l)y 
their advance into tla^ intricate iK'twcak of 
“pill-boxes,’' would be at a great di.sad vantage 
if charged by masses of fresh troops following 
close Ixdiind the [)owerful barrage's put df»wn 
by the very formidable German batteries. 
It was essential, therefore, to keep th<^ German 
reserves at a dist. nice with artilk»ry tire, 
until the ground gained had been consolidated. 
Otherwise, the situation of the British who 
had penetrated the fortifiisl zone would 1 m? 
much worse than that of the (kTrnans in the 


front lines at the beginning of the battle, for, 
while the latt(‘r could count, on some of tijcir 
strong points remaining unrediietsl, the British 
w(aild not possess any such supports a.nd 
would ha\<* to light pra.et i<'ally in the open, 
ddiat, und«*r tlu'.se untowa.rd cireumstanc(*s, the 
forenoon of lla? day went, m«) favourably for 
Gough aial Blumer, was a striking tribute? to 
th<? <*xcelI(Mice of «)ur airiiKTi and gunn<*F*s, 
uea?'ly all ot w hom had receivisl tlu’ir training 
sin(*e tiu* f)iil bleak of 1 h(? Nvar. Sev(*ral re- 
doubts w(*re knocked out by direct liits during 
tlu? f>n‘liminary lauubanluH'nts and in t)i<? 
course of the battk?. The garrisons of others, 
imprisoiasi by (?ireular barrages, were 
obligerl to surrender, and, except on Gougli’s 
left, countc*r attacks failed to prevent the 
British enln-nching themselves and repairing 
th(‘ captured fit'ld forts. The infantry were 
also din*etly aided by the airmen who, besirles 
aiMiiig as eyes to the gunners, tinsl over 2S,ff0t) 
r<Min<ls at tlu* German troops, batteries, machiia) 
guns and transport, dropp(?d OS lanubs on 
lycdeghem railway station, 1M» o!i two ac*rf)- 
dnmies north-east ^>1 Bille and H)‘l on billets, 
hutments, aral amimmition dumjis in the battle 
iina. At night tin? station at J^edeghem \v»ih 
again bombe<l, as w<*re those at Boulcrs and 
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iOffictal photograph, 

THE BOMBARDMENT OF THE PASSCHBNDAELE RIDGE 
As the British saw it. 


Meiiiii. French aircraft also lout assistaiico 
during tho ofl(?nsivc. 

Tho inoiitli and more which liad ela[iscd 
between August 1(1 and September 20 had been 
l urned to good accoxint, aiixl uovor before, on 
tho western front, had there been an attxick 
so thoroughly arranged for. Tho British 
artillery preparation transcended tho born- 
bardinents which had prect'ded tho Batth‘s 
of CraoniK^-Reims, Moronvilliers, Arras-Vimy 
and Mossinos tind those of July 31 and August 
1(). Wlienever tho wind had been favourable 
the German positions had been gassed. Several 
concrete redoubts and most of the timber and 
wire entanglements hod been ilestroyed ; so 
many telephone wires luul been cut that the 
Gennans harl liad to resort to dog messengers. 
(Jne of the latter, found in front of Zoiuiebolo', 
carried an order to the enemy’s gunners to 
lire on certain British detiKdiineuts. 

At 10 p.m. on Weilnosday, September 19, 
the final bombardment commenced. The 
l)lack, wot night was lit up for miles with gun 
flashes which slied a pale and fitful light over 
the whole area and brought it into half illumina- 
tion. For nearly six hours tho hurricane swept 
over the German lines from the north of Lange- 
marck to the Y])res-Comines Carnal, and an 
answering but lesser tornado of shells towards 
daw 41 descx'nded on the British positions. At 
o. 10 a.m on Thursday, Septembeit 20, our 
iia*ii -many of whom had ha<l to lie out in tho 
o£)en soake<l to the skin — wont forward, splash- 


ing their way through tho mxrddy, swampy 
fields, and ragged woodland. Tho wind, blow- 
ing 30 miles an hour, was behind tho 
British, but this was their only advantage. 
At 0110 ; or two points only could tanks be 
employed. Considering what execution those 
land cruisers when used in numbers were 
to do in the region of Cambrai at tlio ond 
of October, their comparative absence on 
this occasion, was a most unfortunate cir- 
cumstance During tho morning, however, 
tho woathfT improvexl, and the red roofs of 
Passcliendaele — at a distance still resembling 
a village — w'ere distinctly visible, with the 
truncated church-tower and solitary factory 
clumney thrusting up above the trees and 
housetops. In the aftewoon tho atmosphere 
w'as so clear that our Iroops and batteries 
received warning of all the on-coming counter- 
atttveks, with the rt^sult tliat tho Gorman losses 
wcTO extremely heavy 

The Gravenstafol Spur, protruding from tho 
Passchendaele Ridge north of Zorinebeke, 
was Gough’s general objective. At its north- 
W’(>st6rn edge it falls away into tho valley of 
tho Li>klv(?rboterboek, a rivulet which, half 
a mile or so south of Langemarck, joins tho 
Stex'nbeek. On tho rising ground east of tho 
latter village and north of the Lekkerboterbeek, 
w'Ci'e tho ruins of Poelcafijiellc, connected by 
two roads with Langemarck, on tho northxTn 
of wliich was tho hamlet of Schroyboom. The 
capture of Langemarck liad permitted Gough 
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to attack the Gravenstafel Spur from the 
north across the Lekkerboterbeek, but he 
require^ more space for manoeuvring, and also 
posciessfon of Poelcappelle. While the Germans 
retained this point and the eminences west of 
it, the turning of tho spur from the north-west 
would be a hazardous' undertaking, because 
British troops fording or bridging tho Lokker- 
boterboek would come under an enfilade fire. 
As Gough proposed to assault the spur south 
of the stream, it was necessary to extend his 
line north of it in the direction of Poelcappelle. 


English infantry. At nightfall we had gained 
only a few trenches a mile north-east of Lange- 
morck near the Ypros-Stodon Rt\»lway. 

To Highland Tt3rritorial8 was assigned the 
dangerous task of a^lvancing up both sides of 
the Lekkerboterbeek. As already narratecl, 
the British had pushed their line south of 
Langemarck ivcross the road to Zonnebeke 
and had approached tho Stroombeck. which, 
flowing down from tho Passcliendaolo Ridge, 
enters the Lekkorbotorbeek three quarters of 
a mile south-west of Poelcappelle. just east of 



[/’'vma snap^htt taficit by a o'/itir, 

THE BRITISH BOMBARDMENT OF THE PASSCHENDAELK RIDGE 
As the Germans saw it. 


Accordingly English Light Infantry regi- 
ments made a vigorous oflort to mlvance along 
the southern side of tlie Ypre.S'Sta<l( n Kailway 
and towards Poelcappollc by tho Schrcvbooin 
road. Assisted by tho firo of their comrades 
north of the railway on tho soutliorn bank of 
the Broenbeok, the Riflo Brigade and King’s 
Royal Rifles and other troops fiaight des- 
fiorately in Schreybooin, and the neighbour- 
hood of Goedtervesto Farm to its north. Hut, 
tho\igh they kept the Gormans north of tho 
Schreybooin road fully ein|)loyecl, and thus 
facilitated oiu: attacks along both banks of the 
I.«(3kkerboterbeek, they aehieve<l little success. 
Sixt von Annin promptly counter attacked, 
his reserves being motored up in omnibuses, 
W'hile his guns, concealed in the Forest of 
Houthulst, kept up a rain of shells on the 


the roa<l from V])r('K to that village 'I'he 
Stro >mb(M*k diviilod tlie Grnveji.stafcl from the 
Walleinoleii Spur to its nortli. While Mm* 
former heights endi*d well south nf the Lekker- 
l>r)terlM‘olv, the. Waileinolen Spur approaclu'd 
close to the rivulet. If tin* Highlanders passing 
between th(‘ GraxensI afcl Spur aral the L<*kkcr- 
boterbec'k eonid cross I lie Sirnombeck and 
establish thornselves (jn the \\<*sl«Tn point nf 
the Waileinolen Spur, th<* (iravenstafcl Sfair 
could I)e taken in rewrse. Against I his <*vcn- 
luality the German Ihigijn*(*rs had jirovidcd. 
Where the Ypr»'!sdk)elcappell.; mad crossed 
the f^dtkerboti'rbcck they liad <nnst nieteil 
the Pheasant Fanii Kedonht, eoniinantling ifie 
left hank of Mm* Slroomlieek. Farther cast, 
across the stream in Mi(* angle formed by the 
conflnence of it and the U^kkerlM»ter))(‘ek, was 

197 -;{ 
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the Delta Farrn Redoubt guarding the ..right 
bank of the Stroombeek. Half a mile to its 
south on the Wallomoleri Spur a farm, called 
by us Quebec Farm, had been converted into 
a fortress. North of the l^kkerboterboek 
and the Pheasant Farm Redoubt, on the ridge 
between Langemarck ’ an<l Poelcappelle was 
another Redoubt, Rose Farm. The business 
of the Highlanders was to storm it and Plieasant 
Farm, and, crossing tlie Stroornlx^ek, to drive 
the enemy from the Delta and Quebt^c Farm 
Redoubts. 

At first th(j Territorials carrietl all before 
thern, but, as they neared Rose Farm and 
Pheasant- Farm they were held uj) by machine- 
gun firt\ Tnaieh mortars arrived and both 
strong points were reduced. Then there was 
a pause during wliich hostile iieroplanes, 
observing their f)Osition, eause<i the German 
artillery to turn the guns of one great battery 
group on to the exposed men. Hut, never- 
theh.^ss, the- Stroombeek was then crossed and 
Delta and Quebec Farms stormed. Encouraged, 
however, by their successful resistance in 
Schreyboom, the Germans at 10 a.m. began 
violently to counter-attack. When the 36th 
Division (from Russia) and the 208th Division 
had exhausted their reserves, a fresh division, 
the 234th, arriveti on the scene from Uoulers. 


It was perceived by om airmen who dived 
down and fired into the marcliing regiments, 
and notified their approach to the gunners. 
Heavy and field giuis hurled projectiles at 
the slowly moving columns. Gas shells burst 
and the Germans hastily put on their masks. 
].<osing heavily, the enemy infantry at lost 
reached Poelcappelle and Wallomoleri. Issuing 
thence in waves they attacked the High- 
landers, The failure of the Light Infantry to 
carry Schreyboom had exposed the Terri- 
torials* left, the western end of Grafenstafel 
Spur had not yet been cleared of the enemy. 
After beating off five counter-attacks, the 
Highlanders were at 7 p.m. dislodged from the 
Rose Fonn and Delta Farm Redoubts. Rallied 
by their officers, they returned to the charge, 
and an hour later were again in both of them. 
Tlie two strong points and the Pheasant Farm 
ami Quebec Farm Redoubts wore now firmly 
held, and Gravenstafed Spur had been turned 
from the north. At Rose Fann we had acquired 
a useful jumping-off point for an attack on 
either Sclireyboom or Poelcappelle. 

The Gravenstafel Spur itself, rising between 
the Hmvnebeek to its south and the Stroombeek 
to its north, was, as has been mentioned in 
previous chapters, sown with “ pill-bo.xes ** 
of the strongest character. Along its south 
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WELSH TROOPS GOING UP TO ATTACK AT ZONNEBEKB 
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THE ADVANCED LINE: ZONNEBEKE IN THE DISTANCE. 


sido wont < ho stroMin of t he Haa.iu*h(‘rk w liicli 
entors tho Steeribook iil St. Jiilicn hikI ilisidos 
tho Gmvenatiifol Spur from thf* ln'i^hts- 
Hill 37 and Hill 3 .*5 — wost and »iorth-\v«*st of 
Zoim<d:>eko. Tho l.iing(‘marok-/ojinohok(* mad 
wont over the north-wostorn sliould(T ot the* 
Gravonstafol Spur, doscon<lo<l into tin* valloy 
of the Haanohoede, whioh crossed, and, 
aHcending the Zonnehoko I!(*igliN north-t'ast. 
of Hills 37 and 35 cros.sed the Ypres-RouIei»s 
railway in the ontskirts of Zonnehok«?. I he 
Zonnehoko Heights, like tho (iravenstafel Spur, 
were a maze of field forts, which, with th*? 


Iiamirl of Zi‘V«*nkole oast of Mill 3.7. were 
strongly h<*ld hy tin* ninMoy. 

An jwlvanee from the region ot Si. .liilien 
lip the valley of the Haam-heok lietvveen th<*m 
aiul the ( Jniven^^t afii Spur was Idoeked on the 
soiitli side hy a redtada, Sidailer Farm, on the 
nortli side of the powerful Winnipeg Redraiht 
jilaeed on the hangemarck-Zonneheke/ road. 
Schuler Farm was surrounded on three side ; 
hy water. Attacdied to it was the Scliuler 
(lallery, a long line of “ pill-hoxc^s ” so arranged 
that an attairk could he met from all directions. 
At tlu? top of the ^pur looking down on the 
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valley of the T^kkerbotorbeek was another 
fort, Vancouver Farm, with the Triangle Farm 
redoubt between it and St. Julion. Farther 
back towards Gravenstafel was the Von 
Tirpitz redoubt, and, north-oast ofthe Wirinij^eg 
redoubt, was the powerfully organized Wurst 
Fan n . N orth of W urst Fan u the ground dipped 
down to the valley of the Strooinbeok. 

The main objectives of the London Terri- 
torials on the right of the Highlaudors were 
the above-mentioned field forts. Covered by 
the Highlanders moving up both sides of the 
Lekkerboterbook, they wore to endeavoiu* to 
HCiCiire the northern end of the Gravenstafel 
Spur and to wedge thcmselvt^ between that 
spur and the Zonnobeke heiglits by working 
up the valley of the Haaneboek, while attacks 
wore at the same time to be made on the 
Zonnebi^ko Heights by other regiments. 

Through the mist at 5.40 a.m. the Londoners, 
cheering lustily, followed our advancing bar- 
rage. As the Gravenstafel Spur ran diagonally 
across their front, they refused their centre and 
mounting the ri<lgo at its north-western end, 
tried to drive the enemy along it towards 
(Jravenstafel. Troops of the Prussian Second 


Guard Reserve Division, supported later by 
troops of the 45l8t, 452nd and 4d3rd regiments 
of the 234th Division, had been detailed by 
Sixt von Armin to hold this, one of the key 
positions in his lino. 

Triangle Farm was the first obstacle en- 
countered by our men. After a fierce struggle 
the garrison was killed, wounded or captured, 
and then Vancouver Farm was assaulted. The 
redoubt and its neighbouring “ pill -boxes ” 
were reduced, and the Londoners, now on the 
summit of the spur, made for the Von Tirpitz 
and Wurst Fanns. The Prussian Guards 
fought desperately but the redoubts were 
surrounded and stormed. Having reached 
their objectives on the spur, the Londoners 
halted and entrenched themselves. Groups of 
them with machine-guns occupied craters on 
its northern edge and swept with their fire the 
valley of the Stroombeek, thus protecting the 
right of the Higlilanders who were across the 
river in Quebec and Delta Farms. The centre 
of the Londoners now went forward and joined 
their comrades on the summit of the ridge. 

There was but a short interval before the 
counter-attacks began. The Germans from the 
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A HATIONS DUMP BEING DISTRIBUTED BY CARRIERS DURING THE BATTLE 

OF ZONNEBEKE. 
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[Ofjiciitl hhoto^rahh. 

SOME OF THE PRISONERS CAPTURED NEAR THE WIRLTiF.-GKAVENSTAFEL ROAD 
BY NORTH MIDLAND TROOPS AND LONDON TERRITORIALS. 


Wallemolen Spur cronsod tho Stroombo(>k and 
mounted the heiglits. Ot liers f roiii the direction 
of Gravemjtafel charged along the summit of 
the spur. It was a ticklish situation for our 
men. On the right their comrades, operating 
in the marsliy valley of the Haanobock, failing 
to carry Schuler Farm and the Schul<?r Gallery, 
had been forced to form a defensive flank. 
Two tanks had crept up to the farm, but so 
strong were the concrete works that they liad 
been beaten off. The Prussian 121st Division 
in this sector htwl fully (expected the attack. 
At 1 a.m. an Order lia<l been issued warning 
the garrisons of the atlvancod forts that they 
were about to be assaulted. Consequently 
the Londoners were met by foes on the alert.* 
^rewards evening the Prussian Guards made 
a last effort to recover Wurst Farm. 'IMiey 
were mown down by machine^-gim fire and, 
when the sun set, the Londoners were still in 
possession of it and the w'ostorn end of the 
spur. 

Wliile the English light infantry wore being 
repulsed north-east of Langenmrck; and the 
Highlanders w’ere establishing themselves on 
the western end of the Wallemolen, and the 
Londoners on the w'estern end of the Graven- 

* Except here and on the Aintmlian front, where the 
Oermans had also been warned of an inipeiidirm; attnek. 
the advance of the Jiriti«>h »oeiiis to bave been ia the 
nature of a Hiirprise. 


stafol Spur, the Zonnidioko Hoights to tlu^ 
south had noon assaultiMl. TIh*so heights wrro 
divided into two sectors hy tho litth^ Zonnohcck 
stream. In the nortliorn rom? Hill .‘17. with the 
Gallipoli Hod»)iil)t on tho ridge to its west niul 
tho lb('riari and Dolva forlitiod farms holow 
it near thr^ banks of the rivulet. Wont Lan- 
cashire Territorial battalions in Iht^ W(*t. and 
heavy ground south-east of St. .lulien at tacked 
tho northern sector. Every square* yanl in it 
was fiercely ct>ntcstod, hut during tht> afternof>u 
Gallipoli, Hill 37 and the Iberian and Delva 
Farms wf*re takiui. 

Tho <lomiiuitiug feature in the .snutlioru 
sector of the Zounidioko Heights was Hill .‘l.’i, 
hotweeu which and Zonnebeke was tho fortiliiMl 
hamkd. of Zovenkote. On tho ridges in front of 
Hill 3.5 was tho formiflahlo Hr<*mon Ki'doubt, 
commanding tho valley of tho u[)por Stoonbook. 
At this point wo liarl not yot r(?iwlu‘d the wosLa ii 
bank of tho flooded stream, am I tho Gormans 
still held tho Borry Farm and Vamtiire Works, 
redoubts well to tho wt!st of the Stoi'iibook, 
whoso cros.sing Just north of tho Ypres-Zoiino- 
bekc-Roulers railway was, moreovor, barn-d 
by another fortress, tho Potsdani W'orks. 
Keeping liho as far ns possible with the W'est 
J.rfincasluro Territorials, troops from South 
Africa attacked this position, against which 
Gough hiwl already thrown in vain some of his 
battalions. 
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Tlie South Africans in their advance were 
heavily fired on by the enemy from Hill 37, 
which was not taken by the West l^ancashire 
Territorials till Hie afternoon. Hut early in 
the day, charj?i!»g tIiro\igh our barrage* the 
South Africans cleared the Germans out of the 
Horry harm and \ am|)ire Works and reached 
the Upper Steenbeek. On the riglit the J^ots- 
dam Works delayed tlu« advance until taken 
by the South Africans and Scottish troops 
pushing forward on both sides of the Vpres- 
Houlers railway. A “ j)ill-box ” to the m)rtlo 
west resisted for some time, but a .Joharmeshiirg 
man climbed on to the roof and dro])peii an 
incendiary bomb down a ventilator. 'I’he 
interior became a furnace and the garrison 
bolted. They w sliot at as they fled. 

Crossing the SteenlxM'k tlie South Africans 
mounted the slopes and (‘arric'd the Hreiia'ii 

Redo\»bt. There they halted for a tiiikc. 

# 

When the West Lancashires appcaretl on ilii! 
37, tlie a(Karu*e was resume<l. 'Plie stimmil of 
Mill 3o was seiz(‘d, and the hamUd <>f /e\ en 
kote c'utered. Some 30 machine-guns and 30tl 
prisoners had h(*cn secured. Twic(? t he ( Jennans 
eounter-attaeked. The first rush was sloppt'd 
hy a harrag*^ of shells, tlu* si'coud |>y lille 
<md maehin(‘-gun fire. On the 20fh the South 
Africans had shown what could he don<* with 
the rifk^ in the hands of marksmen. Here and 
there there laid Ixmmi hayomd lighting. A 
sergeant, for instance, after killing tw o (Jermans 
bayoneted, was in turn hayoneted by a third 
coming to his eoinrades’ assistance. 

Aligned with the South Africans w<-ro 
Scottish troops, among tliem tlie Royal Seol-s, 
forming the oxlrena^ rigid of Gongir.s Fifth 
Army. They had hecai de|»utt‘(l to reduce the 
Potsdam Works and the eastern slopes of Mil! 
35, and on the other si(l(* of the \"pi't*s Roulers 
railway to dislodge the t'uemy troni the /onm*- 
boke Hedoubt, a strong point, sona* tbousand 
yanls or so below tlie ccdlars ol tlur \ illage 
of that name and between tlie railroail and the 
Anzae Hedoubt. The Potsdam Works, /onne- 
beke and Anzae Redoubts wen* the chief 
.stronghold in the German line sf retching troiii 
Hill 35 over the railroad to Polygon W\)od, mid 
they were all of a formidable charaeter. In 
the boggy land, iiikUt fire from the machine- 
guns in the redoubts and numerous dug-outs 
below the railway embankment, the Scotsimai 
straggled forward. Detachments of South 
Africans assaultoil the Potsdam W orks from 
the west and north. Gradually that nucleas 


of re.siHtanee was isi^ilateil and the garrison put 
out of action, and by nightfall our front on the 
west side of tlie raiKvay had l>een brought up 
to the level of Zevt*nkote. 

iicsyond the railway embankment the struggle 
was equally se\'i‘ie. 'riie Scottisli troops, 
before the attack, had crept up to within 40 
yards of the enemy’s entrenehmeiits. To 
reai‘h tlie Zoiiiu heke Redoulit they !iad to 
thread tlieir way between craters filled to the 
brim with muddy, stinking water. Iietween 
stumps of trees and tattered undergrowth 
ll this redoubt had been the only obstacle, it 
would have been emaigh to tax their eourage, 
but, as it happeiusi. tlu^ Zomu'lx'ke Redoubt 
was only the largest of a grou|) of similar 
st ruetur«‘s, all of which laid to lie reduced. Not 
till 10 a .in. was tli<* ])loo(ly and dangerous work 
aeeomplislH'd. 'The garrison of t he Zoiineheko 
Redoiil)t, who had been lielpiwj by niaebiiuvguii 
lire from the still unredueetl Anzae Redoubt - 
30t) yanls to its south oii slightly higluT ground 

■had made an inlrepiil delenee. 'I’wo field 
guns, .several trench mortars, and a larg(» 
nnmher of maehine-gims \>ere ea|»tnred l>y tlu* 
Scottish troops. 

'riais oil S«‘pteml)«*r 2t^ tlongli, despiti* liis 
reverse* north of l^angemarek, had won a 
suh.stimt iai sue<*<*ss. His left, north eif the 
Lekkerliolerbeek was at Rose Farm, within a 
h‘w hundiH'il yards of 1‘oeleappelle, his right 
south of till* Vpr(‘K-R(MiIers railroad almost in 
Zonia'lwke, and the lu'ighls west of Zomieheke 
iiad at last be<‘ii (*apfiir(*d. Hetwueii those 
heights an<i the Gravenslafcl Spur th<* laitany, 
exee'pt at Selmler Farm and a few otber strong 
points, had he«*n driv’rii np the valley of the* 
Ifaaiieheck. 3'lie western e*nd of Graveustafe*l 
Spur with Wurst Farm had b(‘e‘u gaiia*el. Tlu^ 
Siroomheek laid hee*ii e-reisseel hy the Higli- 
lan<le*rs anel tlu* li[) e»f the* \Valle*ine>le*a S|>ur 
hael he*e‘n gaiiuMl INvoting on tlu* Zonne'he*ka 
Reeiemht . Gough eouM now swing tlu^"l)nlk of 
his fe)ree*s towarels the PasscluaidiM'le^ J^ielge^. 

He*fore* that swing eonid lu* f*e)mme‘nee>e| it 
was nee*e’.s.sary that Plumer sluaile) re^ach ilui 
rielge* north anel south of tlu* V'pre*s-Mc*nin road. 
If Pluiner hael Iummi d< fe*at(*el eai S<*pte*mher 20, 
(Jeaigirs victory weailel have* been e»f Jittlo 
worth. With anxious cye*s, the*refe>re*, Sir 
He'rhert PIuine*r must have wate*lu*e| the prei- 
gn*ss e.>f his nuai. Tlu^ fimt an<l se*e*e}riel pluises 
e)f the third battle of Yfires liad deanonstTateul 
the extraejrdinary strength of the position 
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which he was attacking. Between the open, 
rolling ground south of Zonnebeke and the 
Zwartelen-Zandvoordo road a “ pill -boxed *' 
wilderness of tree stumps, littered branches, 
barbed wire entanglenu'iits, craters and ponds, 
which was traversed by the Ypres-Meriin roact, 
barred his advance on the ridge. 

From north to south this barrier measimul 
over thre(? miles in length : its breadth from 
west to cast was in places over a mile. At 
the north-western edge of this district- was the 
hooded Nonne-Bos<;hen Wood, separattMl by an 
open space from the iiiueh larger Polygon 
Wood to its east. Up to tlie j)r(>scnt the Cer- 
man garrisons in these two woods had defied 
all efforts to ejc.'ct ihc'in. 'I’lie Xonne-Hoschen 
mergiMl to its south in Glencorse Wood, the 
western fringe of which we had s(‘curod in 
August. A gap of some 400 y^^'J’ds divided 
(lie/ worse Wood from Inverness Copse. In the 
(•out r‘> of the ga|) a strf)ng rcnloubt, Fit zclan^nce 
Farm, linked by ])ill-boxos to both patches of 
shattered wood laid, stood in the way of tho 
British, '.rho Yjires-Mem'n road, wit h a gallery 
of subttTranean forts, cut through Inverness 
(Jopse. Ill tho southiTii half of Inv(?rness 
Cops(\ surronndi'd by lagoons, wore the 
fjiitified ruins of Uerenthago Ohatcan. From 


the southern of the Dumbarton Lakes flowed 
the flooded Bassevilleboek, running below and 
parallel with Pliimor’s front. Its banks had 
been shot away. Inverness Copse tailed into 
the eastern fringe of Shrewsbury Forest, which 
extended westward to tho north of Klein 
Zillebeke. We had already obtained a lodg- 
ment in its western face. Below Shrew'sbiiry 
Forest there was comparatively open country 
as far as the Ypres -Comines Canal. The road 
from Zwartelon to Zandvoorde descended the 
Ivlein Zillebeke Spur half a mile south of 
Shrewsbury Forest, crossed the Bassevillobeek 
and ascended the Zandvoorde Hidgo. 

The ridges east of the Basse villebeek were 
considerably lower than those to the west now 
in possession of the British, but our advantage 
in this respect was counterbalanced by the 
extraordinary strength of the Gorman defences 
on both sides of the stream, and by the difficult 
character of tho barrier west of it. There oTir 
men would have to wade through mud and 
w-ater, tread on tho rotting remains of dead 
friends and eneinu-s,- and avoid as best they 
could the- trip mines, tangles of barbed wire 
and shell craters full to tho brim with water 
and filth. From innuinerablo ** pill-boxes 
they would be met by machine-gun bullets, 
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STUCK IN THE MUD. 



HIGHLANDERS BEAT OFF A COUNTER-ATTACK WITH SPADES. 
An incident of the fi((htin({ near Zonnebeke. 


while the Oerman batteries on or beyond 
the Zandvoordo Ridge would deluge them 
with high -explosive and shrapnel shells as 
they were pressing their way down into the 
valley of the Basse villebeek. 

Nevertheless, the task before IMiuner w»is 
considerably easier than Gough’s on August 10. 
Fighting on a wider front, with his right nesting 
on the Ypres-Comines Canal, Sir H(>rbert had 


not to fear tliat during th(i course of the battle 
lu' would he count(‘r-at tacked from the south 
as well as from the east, and the preliminary 
bombardment had dispfwed of many of th(» 
strong points lK^si<les rip[)ing paths through the 
barbed wiri^ entangleit»ents. 

Sir Herbert’s plan was to turn this wilder- 
ness from the south by an advance down the 
Klein Zillobeke Spur into the valley of the 
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Boasovillebeek, and from the north by a 
movement across the Upper Steetilx*ek to the 
soutli of Zonnebcko. Simultaneously the Ger- 
iriaiiH were to be expelled from Shrf‘wsbury 
Forest, the Dumbarton Lakes region, Inver- 
ness Cops(i and Veddhoek at its eastern end on 
the Vpres-Mi'iun road, from Fitzelarc'iK'o Farm, 
Glencorse and Noime-Bosehen Woods, and the 
\v(*Htern half of Polygon Wood. 

On Plumer’s left in touch with the Scottish 
troops on Gough’s right wing were the Aus- 
tralians. At ,^.40 ii in. the latter moved to- 
wards the Anzae Kedoubt, wliich, as has been 
mentioned, was 300 yards south of the Zonne- 
btike R(‘(louht, and also towards Konne- 
Hoselu'n and Polygon W’oods. By storming 
the Aiizae Redoubt and the otfier st rong points 
thence to Polygon Wood, they would bi^ able to 
assault the latt<*r area from the north. To 
attack Polygcai ^Vood and Nonne-Boschen 
Wood from the wi^st one of the prc'liniinary 
steps to be taken was to expel tlie Germans 
irofn thi wholly of tlu^ Glencorse AV^)od. 

It Uiis SOUK' minutes before It) a.m. when 
the Seotsnuai reduced Zorinebekc Redoubt. 
The Australians also a<lvancing from tlio 
I’pper St(‘enbeek, arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of tlie Anzac RxMloubt about t he same time 


or a littlo later. They hotl been delayed on 
the banks of the stream by fire from intact 
“ pill-boxes.” The Anzac fort was a two- 
rooined concrete and steel redoubt of extra- 
onlinary solidit 3 '’ Its observation tower stood 
1.5 f<?et above the ground, and it garrisoned 
b^" .‘10 Germans, proviiled with two machiuc- 
giifis. Anticipating its capture, three Austra- 
lians who luul fought in the Gallipoli Peninsula 
carried Australian flags to hoist above it. At 
the outset it looked as if their anticipation 
would not bo fulfilled. So long as the Zoiiueboke 
Redoubt kept the Scotsmim at bay, the reduc- 
tion of this fi(4d fort was problematical. Direct 
assaults w’cre repulsed, but when Zonnebeke 
Redoubt fell tho Anzac Redoubt W’^as out 
flanked and the enemy machine-gun fire 
silenced wdth gnMuules, wdiieh smashed in the 
door. A few minutes after wants the Aus- 
tralian flag appeared on the summit of the 
tower and w^as greeted wit h wild cheering. 

The wilderness had been turned at one end 
and Polygon Wood could he assaulted from 
the north. The victors promptly wh(‘clcd to 
the right and joined their comrades wdio from 
the W^esthoek Ridge were emerging through 
the w ater-logged Norme-Boseheu morass and aj)- 
[)roachiiig thf> w^(^st(Tn fringe of Pol^^^gon VV^)od. 
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The Australian centn? and right had been 
sorely tried. Just before the troops went over 
the top they had been violently bombarded. A 
strong redoubt between Noune-Boschen and 
Glencorso Woods took obliquidy the waves 
entering both areas. It wiis surrounded and 
the door blown in with grenades. In tlie 
Nonne-Boscheii VVV)od, where the ground 
was very swampy and “ pill-boxes ” abounded, 
there was stiff fighting; but the Australians 
with bombs and bayonets gradually forced their 
way tlirougli it. 

The (Hermans in Glencorsc^ Wo<id otTered less 
resistance. Issuing about 8 a.rn. from the 
captured woods, the Austialian eenti t> prepar(‘»l, 
in conjunction with th(' hdt, to storm Polygon 
Wood. Its western fringe defended at the 
soiith(‘rn end by the Black Watch Gornei* and 
Carlisle Farm Bedoubts looked peculiarly 
uninviting. The Australians scanning the 
open country before it waited a couf)le of hours, 
smoking and reading. At last the nows t hat 
the Zi^nneboke and Anzac Bedoubts were 
being reduced reached them and they at once 
rushe<l forward. Aided by the men round 
Anzac Kedoubt, their wa\ es broke t hrough 
the (lerman cratt'r line and struggled to the 
racecourse in the ctmtn' of (he tree stumps. 
By 11 a.m. ( he w'estern half of Polyg(»n W<»od 
was ours. An hour later Black Watch (k)rn<*r 
and ( -arlisle Farm Bedoubts had been stormed. 

Sixt von Armiu vainly counter-at tackl'd 
to recov’er the lost position. M'ho first counter- 
attack was from the eastern half of the WH)od. 
It w^as dispersed by artillery fire. At 2 p.m. 
masses of Gei’inans debouched from Zouneln'ke 
and made for the uortheru edge. They were 
caught by our barrage and driven l)ack in 
confusion. 

Astride the Menin road ( he fighting was at 
its fiercest. North-Country troiqjs had been 
ordered by I’lnmer to lielp the Australians 
to dislodge the enemy from Fitzclarence 
Farm and tho open s|)aee between Clcncerse 
Wood ami Inverness Copse, and, on thi'ir 
own account, to clear out the (Hermans from 
Inverness Copse. A chain of field forts 
called “tho Towers” connected Fitzclareiice 
Farm wdth the road, while south of the road, 
were the ruins of Horen ( hagt* (Chateau. Beyond 
“the Towers” was a furrowed open field, 
and east of it tho Northampton Farm Bedoubt 
linked to the fortified ruins of Veld hock, a 
little to the north of the high road, '^riiese, 
too, had to bo taken, together with the tunnels 


Ijeneath tho causeway and tho concreted 
cellans of tho hamlet, Kantinje Cabaret, 
w'liich extended down tho roiui towards tho 
historic (Iheluv'olt. 

At a.m. tho Xort h-coiintrymen set out 



[Offmul fxnhaif by I' nnu is iJoiUl. 
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(Commanded the Second Army in the Third Rattle 
of Vpres. 

oil (Ik'ir |H‘ril()us (*nteiprise. Fit/i*l>ircn(*«' Farm 
was cairied by bombi'is, and our men waded 
tliroiigli the wat cr iogged ground of Inverness 
(’opse, capturing (he eoncrctcil derelict Tnnk, 
referred to at the beginning of tliis chapter, 
and 20 prisoners. Lying ainoiig the falli'ii 
(ri'cs, crt'cping from .shell hole to shell hok*, 
si>7ne of them sniped the garrisons of “the 
dV)\vers,” while otlu'rs boldly advanced and 
wit h bombs blew in doorw’ays and blocked up 
the artfully contrived boltholes. The men 
of th(7 Ith Bavarian Division opposing tliem 
fonght .stoutly but one by one tho strong 
j>oints wen* reduced. 

Till' open field liad now to be crossed in face 
of rifit? and machini'-gnu fire from Northampton 
Farm and Veldhoek. Tlio Tiavarians rallii'd 
and counter-attacked south of the road. Th(\y 
were beaten back and t he advance north of the 
road was resumed. Nort liamptoii Farm fell 
and our ti'oops broke into the ruins of Vhddbock. 
Their success caused the Bavarians defending 
the tunnels bencalli the Ypr(?s-Monin Boad 
and the cellars of the Kantinje Cabaret hamlet 
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{Official .yhoiagra^ k. 

(JOING TO THE FRONT ON THE MENIN ROAD NEAR POLDERHUEK. 


to fall back on tho tronchos between Polygon 
Wood and tho west of Gholuvelt. Two hundred 
surrondcTod, while tho others, as they fled 
over tho fields towards Polderhoek and along 
tho road, were shot down by our infantry and 
inacliino-guns in largo nimibers. 

South of tlie Monin road there had been, 
also, a bitter and prolong(vl struggle. Tho 
ruins of Ilerenthage Ghatoau were surrounded 
l)y sheets of stagnant water, those to the south, 
Dumbarton Lakes, being quite a quarter of a 
mile wiile. To reach tho ruins the North- 
Countrymen liad to move along tho narrow 
iiitermoiliato pathway or to work round tho 
lagoons. First a crator-pitted area of battered 
woodland had to be negotiated. This was 
necomplished and our men, crawling or stooping, 
slowly oircvimvented Herenthage Chateau, 
while a few daring spirits filed ov'or the narrow 
lan(‘ between the lagoons. The garrison of the 
chatciau wore killed, wounded or taken prisoners, 
'riion the Hritish waded the swollen Hasse- 
ville})eok, climbed up its broken banks and 
established themselves within a quartej of a 
mile of Gholuvelt. They had materially assisted 
regiments from tho South-east Ctnmtios of 
Englaml crossing the Ihissovillebeek lower 
down to reacli the im|)ortant Tower Hamlets 
Spur on its east, bank. 


Later in the day troops of the 4th Bavarian 
Division attempted to counter-attack from 
Polderhoek, and the 1 0th Bavarian Division 
a<lvanced up the Monin road. Our artillery 
and maehino-gun fire drove back tVie former, 
while our airmen bombed and our gunners 
shelled tho road ; in neither case did the 
enemy come within bayonet range. 

South of Herenthage (Uiateau and Dumbarton 
Lakes tho ground was marshy but open as fai* 
as Shrewsbury Forest, which was connectod at 
its eastern end with Inverness Copse by a 
fringe of woodland, Clonmel Copse and Bodmin 
Copse. Beyond Clonmel Copse, hard by the 
Bassevillel>eek, was the fortified I’appotje 
Farm. Sout hern County troops, including tho 
Fast Surreys and Kents, at 5.40 a.m., < lashed 
<lown th(» slopes towards the Bassevillebeek, 
threaded Clonmel and Bodmin Copse, stormed 
Pappotje Farm anti forded the stream under 
fire from a large quadrilateral redoubt, known 
as Tower Hamlets, on tho spur beyond 
it. This was attached to tlie Gennan front by 
trenches at each end. Before and beliind it 
were “ pill-boxes ” commanding the crossings 
of the Bassevillebeek and the slopes to the 
valley of the Upper Gladjebeek lying between 
Zandvoorde and Kruiseik. This forts which 
protected Gheluvelt from a southern attack. 
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Imd resisted our shells, and for hours the South 
Countrymen wore unable to wade through the 
Bassevillebeek and attack it. When, however, 
the North Countrymen who had captured 
llerenthago Chateau appeared at the btiso of 
the spur, the advance was resumed, the stream 
traversed, and a lodgment effected on the 
summit of the spur. 13 ut the Tower Hamlets 
redoubt could not be taken, and continued, 
like Schuler Faim, to protrude into the new 
British line. 


tenacity by the German 19th, 6th and SOnth 
Regiments.'*' 

One of our companies on tiio left lost all 
its ofheers and was reduced to 22 men 
under a corporal. Backwards and forwards 
swayed the combat in the portion of the wood- 
land on the summit of the ridge above Klein 
Zilleheke. At last the eneiny was thrust down 
the slopes and driven from Shrewsbury Forest 
into Bulgar Wood on the slopes of the west 
bank of the llnssevillebeek. Dozens of “pill- 



[AuSlruiiun ujjuial phulo^taph, 

AN OBSERVATION POST NEAR WESTHOEK. 

Telephone Wires being laid through a trench and tunnel. 


The Tower Hamlets cpiadrilatural redoubt 
and its supporting pill-boxes were, mcanwhih’, 
being approtichod from the south by other 
English battalions advancing on the Basse- 
villebeek tlirough tho mile-wide tangle of 
Shrewsbury Forest. Hero tho enemy was ex- 
perimenting with a new kind of “ flamiiig 
bullets “ which set fire to our soldiers’ clothing. 
Fortunately it was easy to extinguish the 
flames by rolling the men in tho mud. 
Slirewsbury Forest, being a fine base for 
counter-attacks against our troops on tlit? 
all-important 60 -metro ridge to its north 
and west, was defended with remarkable 


boxes” ha<l been ca[)tured togetlier with Ji 
strong ])oint at the north eastern eorner. 
Finally Bulgar Wood, in which there wero 
eight “ |>ill-boxo.s,” swarming with snipers 
and machine gunners, was eurried and our men 
reached the Basse\’ille]HM’k. At 7 ]).rn. Sixt 
von Armin massed sovci*al ball al ions and 
companies with flaiiiiiienwerfer on tho Zand- 

♦ 'rh** Zmul V(H)rd« Imyoiid tho Ihissovilloboek 

being only -14 motitis liigli, wo had already gained the 
dominaling ground south of tin) YprfS-Mouin road, Sizt 
von Anuin wivs imturally nv« rso from giving up his last 
cliunco of rccovoring it, which accounts for tho long and 
desperate resistance opjjosed to us in Shrewsbury Forest 
and Inverness Copse. 
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voordo Ridge for a counter-attack. Their 
appearance was at once notified to our gunners, 
and from the north of Ypros to Holleboko the 
British batteries pumped shells at the assem- 
bling Germans, tlie survivors of wlioin, instead 
of chai’ging across the Basse villebeek, fled 
headlong into the valley of the Gladjebeek. 

In the sparsely wooded region west of . the 
Bassov illebeek between Shrewsbury Forest and 
the Ypres-Gomines (-anal FluineFs turning of 
the wilderness from the south was on the 
20<h only pnrtiall^^ successful. Welsh and 
West (\^unty troo|)s descended the Klein 
Zillebeke Spur and reached most of their 
objectives. 1'he fortified Groenenburg Farm 
just south of Shrewsbury Forest and Opaque 
Wood on the etige of the canal were reduced, 
but some. concrete redoubts in Hes.sian Wood 
and Belgian Wood (north of Ilollebeko (Jeino- 
tery) were still holding out at nightfall. Clo.se 
to Ilollebeko Chateau there W(>rc fierce encoun- 
ters round l*rince\s Hou.se, Jorrock’s Farm and 
l^ioneer House. As the VV^^lsIi and West 
cinuitrymen in t heir advance were exposed th(' 
wliole way to the German guns on and behind 
the Zandvoordo Bidge, their performance in 


preventing the enemy from counter-attacking 
from the south their comrades in Shrewsbury 
Forest was highly meritorious. 

Plumer liad succeeded where Gough on 
Augast 16 had failed. Our casualties were 
light ; those of the enemy heavy. In addition 
to his dead and w'ounded, Sixt von Armin had 
lost to Plumer and Gough 3,243 prisoners and 
a number of gun.s and machine-guns. 

It will have been noted that at tw'o points 
Gough and at one jjoint Plumer hod not 
succeeded in reacliing their objectives. North- 
east of Langemarck a stubborn struggle went 
on for the short length of trench which the 
English light infantry had failed to take. It 
was only at dawn on September 23, after German 
storm-troop.s had been driven back in con- 
fusion, that it passed into British hands. 
East of St Jidieri our men stormed Schuler 
Farm on Friday, September 21. Towards 
nightfall Sixt von Annin launched a powerful 
counter-attaek on a wide front, wit h a view 
to recovering the redoubt, the western end 
of the Grafenstafol Spur, and Hill 37. His 
troop.s came on in 7nasse.s, and at one spot pene- 
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trated the British line. But the Londoners 
and West Lancashires, inflicting terrible losses 
on the enemy, were not to bo denied. At the 
ond of two hours of fierce fighting Schuler 
Farm and the ground north and south of it 
were still ours. In the morning of the same 
day Plumer had ejected the Germans from 


the cloudless autumnal sky, columns of British 
troops from all ports of the Kmpire were march* 
ing westwards to their rest camps ; at intervals 
the grimed and tattered men from the trenches 
halted to make way for the men taking their 
places. The guns and ammunition were being 
brought farther forward ; romls and railroads 



[r di/tj War RCi O'ds. 

A FRENCH VILLAGER RETURNS TO HIS HOME. 


( he quadrilateral re<loubt on th(‘ 'rower Hamlets 
Ki<lge south of the Ypre.s.:\I(‘Miii roail. In 
the afternoon Sixt von Annin ineffiH-l ually 
counter-attacked on both sides of f hi3 wreek(‘d 
thoroughfare, and again early in tlio night of 
the 21st 22nd. Both assaults were bloodily 
repulsed. During Saturday, Sf'ptcmber 22, 
Sixt von Annin’s attempts wen' renewed. 
Thrice the Germans north of 'J’owt'r Hanilels 
Spur rushed forward. They ufre met l)y 
Durham troops and on all tliree occasions 
ilriven back, but the enemy suec(>oded in 
gaining a lodgt^nent farther south, on the 
Spur itself. After sunset a German raid into 
Plumer’s trenches soutli of VV'arnetoii, near 
Jja Basse V^illc, yiehled no rt^siilt. The enemy 
retired without securing any prisoners. 

The weather had now become crood. UndtT 


were being const rJietrd in the region eon(nier<‘d 
on tin* 20th. If Sixt von Annin intern led to 
r(*gain the iin|>oitant. position aslriih* tlie 
Vpn‘sM«*nin road, it was n('C(‘ssary for liim t«) 
r»*smnM the ofTeiisixe without a moment’s 
delay. On Monday, S«*])tember 21, iri tln^ 
allernoon, liis guns barraged Hlaek Watch 
( V»rii(‘r, Oam<*r(Mi House, 'I’owi r Haml<*ts Jlidge, 
Gl<‘ncoi*s(* \V\>od and Inverness (’opse, and 
the area behind those* points, and, encouraged 
by liis slight siicce.ss on the 22nd, on tin* 2.5th 
he t ried to isolate onr trnoj)s on 'rowi'r Hamlets 
llidge by b!*(*aking onr line to its north. At 
() a.m on Tuesday, Sc'ptember 25, uiidcu* 
cover of a (kaise white liaze almost as Ihiek 
as a fog, waves of (k^maFis, |>receded by a 
tc'rrific bombarduKJnt, advanced against the 
British positions betwocai the ridge and Polygon 
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Wood. Tho condition of tlio “ uood at tliis 
dato has boon grajdiically dcsoribcd by Mr. 
C. I'h W. Uoaii, tlio oflicial correspondent with 
th.i Australians in Franco : — ■ 

Apart from Uio ifi'liscriniiiiato sholling, tearing 
sciittoniJ tltHt-cloii'l-i from tho hmKon irrry tjcnib, the 
long brown Polygon wiw to-day a silent, motion- 

dust-riddon desert. 'I'he nearest Miing one can 
eonipnre it t(* is a patch of bn-h through which a terrific 
lire i\ v.\ swept and which bus ^inco bee:i battered into 
a dreary dun-n()W<lered waste by the fen, of millions of 
t ravelllnc: .slieep, M;»k»< each f(*otj)rint as great as a 
steam ship funnel and you have Polygon Wood. 


A green mound wliich used to look down on the far 
rnd of tho old race-track st-ands to-day flayed and 
dented, with a few leaning ragged tree poles still on the 
summit. Behind it for a thousand yards Gorman 
stretcher- beaivrs for tlirce days have been collecting 
wounded and were still xncking up one or two wounded 
this moriang. 

Iinmodiatoly south of this iluat-rlddon, shell- 
plmighod desert, the enemy at Cameron House 
and elsewhere gained a footing for short 
distances, on narrow fronts, as he also did 
just north of the Ypres-Menin road. Through- 
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out the morning fighting of the bitterest 
tlescription went on, and at mid-day Sixt von 
Armin made a mpre definite and strenuous 
attempt. At first he ha.d some sueeess, and 
for some hours it seemed doubtful whether 
wo might not have to fall back into Inverness 
Copse and Glencorse Wood. 

Plainer, however, had not been caught nap- 
ping. The English, Scottish and Welsh 
battalions and the Australians rallied, and 
reserves were brought up. In the early after- 
noon the British counter-attacks began, and 
the enemy, fighting stubbornly, were flung out 
of the trenches, strong-points and dug-outs 
wliich they had succooded in capturing earlier 
in tho day. By night-fall our lino had bec?n 
ro -established at most places between Polygon 
\Vood and the Ypres-Menin road, but two 
companies of Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers were temporarily surrounded by the 
(iermaris. Showing great courage and resolu- 
tion, they held out till the next day, when 
they were relieved by their comnules during 
tho second of the throe “ pushes ** which 
constitutod tho third phase of the battle. 
Sixt von Armin prepared to renew the str\igglo 
t wenty-four hours later, and fresh troops w'(‘ro 
brought up for the purjjose. But before they 
arnvod, we had again struck. 

On September 26, Gough and Phuner pro- 
])o.sed once more to enter Sixt von Annin’s 
fortified zone. Pivoting on Hill 35 and 
Zevenkofo, the former was to stonn Zomie- 
l>eke and to swing his right and centre east- 
wards towards thc^ Passchendiu^le Ridge, 
wliile Plumer’s Australians, clearing tho enemy 
out of the remainder of Polygon Wood, were 
to establish themselves on tlie ridgo itself 
bt'yond tho rood joining Zonnebeko and 
B('celaero. To tho south of Polygon Wood, 
astride the Ypres-Menin road, tho English, 
Scottish and \V'’elsh troops engaged tho tlay 
l»el'ore were also to attack. North of the road 
tho ol)jectiv(3 was the ])ortion of tho ridge 
between Noordemdhock, a hamlet south-east of 
Zonnebeko and north of Becelaere, truvt*i*sed 
by tl\p liigh road from l^eceluero through 
Hroodseindo and Passehendaek\ Tho village 
of Becelaere is about two miles north- 
east of Gheluvelt and is eonneeted with (Jhe- 
luvelt by a road. On this road, lialf-way 
between BeeeJaere and Gheluvelt, is the 
hamlet of Poezelhoek. AtPoezelhock t he road 
is merged in that from Becelaere to Kruiseik 
and Wervicq. The stream of the Reutelbeek, 


which rises a quarter of a mile south of tho south - 
western coriu'r of Polygon W^ood, goes under 
tho road between Becelaere and Poezelhoek. 
Beforo doing so it traverses the considerable 
Polderhoek Wood, with tlie hamlet and chateau 
of that name at its south end, half a mile north 
of Gheluvelt. Just t*ast of the wood the Poly- 
gonehoek, whoso suin ces are close to the rnct‘- 
coiirso, joins tlio Keiitt'lbeek. Between the 
Polygoneheek and Becelaej*e on the edge of the 
Passchoinlaelo ridgo is tlie village of Reutel. 
Thenco to BcceUu'n', tliroe-qiiarters of a mile 
distant, was open land. 

South of the Ypi es-^fenin road Plnmer’s aim 
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was completely to nnluco the Tower Hamlets 
ridgo. Though we had captured the (piadri- 
lateral redoubt commanding tho valley of tlif^ 
BaHscvillol>cM*k, tho (lerinans still [)oss(?ssed 
strong fortified woiks on tho e,a.stern slopes of 
tho ridges wliieli prevented ns from turning 
Gheluvelt on tho soutli and Zaiulvoordo on 
tho nort h. 

Tho front attacked measured, as has betMi 
said, under six inili\s, hut, if the Gorman 
communique (quoted below) which assert e< I 
that we delivered halt tie bet ween the Broenbi^ek 
and tho Ypres-( 'oniiin's Ganal is to bo creditiMi, 
demonstrations of tlio kind already eiiqiloyeal 
at Lens and elsewliero wero simull aneous- ly 
made north of St. Julien and s<3iith of the J'ower 
Hamlets ridge. Tliese feigned attacks, if t hey 
in fact took [ilaec*, most havo bei‘ii di^signed to 
draw Sixt von Arinin’s reserves away from the 
real objectives of Gough and PluiniM*. 

The niglit before^ was warm ; tbe moon rose in 
a clear sky. Tho air was still and there was a 
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heavy ground rnist. Our aeroplanes went up 
and flew over the Oorman lines. During the 
ju’evious day an nerodroino and railway 
sidings near Ghent, Initment-s south-west of 
Hoiilers, and an aerodrome near (Jourtrai, had 
been bonibed. Now five tons of bombs w’ore 
dropped and Ihousatids of rouinls fired from inii- 
ehine-gims througli the luminous mist on Menin 
and Wervietj, arid on enemy tioops and tran- 
sport leading thence to the batt le front. West of 
Menin the Royal Na val .Air Service was bombing 
Thourout, Lichtervelde an<l ( 'orfemarck railway 
stations, ajid, according to a German commu- 
nitjitef Ostend was sIicIUmI from the s(ni. 

A long preliminary lH)mbai‘dment of the 
rauany's positions was not contemplated, but 
when it came towards dawn on Wednesday, 
S('ptemb(*r 2(1, it was very severe in character. 
At o.oO a.m. the infantry left tli(‘ir underground 
t»r open slu^ltts's and ran forwanl. One of (he 
most bitterly contested actions in the V'pres 
salient had opeiu'd. 

On the extreme left an advance of only 
l,()0(t yards or so along the Gravenstafel Spur 
liad l)e(‘n ordered by Gough. With the Ger- 
mans still holding almost the whole of the 


Wallemolen Spur to its north and the valley of 
the Upper Haanebeek to its south, it would 
have been courting defeat to have pushed in 
the direction of Grovenstafel beyond Aviatik 
Kal-m redoubt and the hamlet of Bootloer. 
The redoubt and the fortified ruins of the hamlet 
had been badly liammered by our guns, and 
the Saxons of the 23rd Reserve Division 
defending them offered but a feeble resistance 
to the r^ondon Territorials and North Mid- 
landers entrusted with the reduction of the 
strong points above mentioned. Some of the 
enemy were discovered in open order, ap- 
parently about to assault Wurst Farm. They 
were sent flying eastwards across the fields. 
Nearly 2f>0 prisoners were captured, including 
a sailor who had been on the Dresden and had 
been picked up by a Sw^edish ship after th(‘ 
battle of tlu^ Falkland Islands. Later th(^ 
(lennans concentrated nil their artillery in 
(bnt region on the Londoners, and drove thorn 
back. But our men returned to the charge and 
recovered the positions they had evacMiated. 
In honour of their achievements the western 
end of the (Jravenstafel Sj)ur was thenceforth 
called “ London Ridge.” 
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South of “ London Ridgo,” from betwc^eu 
Schuler Farm and Hill 37, the North Mkl- 
laiidera and other Englisli troops pushed for- 
ward west ami east of the Ypres-Passchendat*le 
road. The ground, had dried since Septem- 
ber 20, but, as before, it was a waste of shell 
holes, among which rose up the towers of 
numerous field forts. From Abraliam Heights, 
just west of Oravenstafel, and from other points 
on the southern face of the spur hundreds of 
machine-guns played on our men aseeiuling or 
descending into the valley of t he Haanebeek. 
The right flank of the British was ontiliKled by 
the Germans in Zonnebeke, and when Zonru*- 
beke fell, by the garrisons of tlie dug-outs in 
the Ypres-Roulei*s railway. Beyond Docliy 
Farm there was very st.ift* fighting, and the 
English were twice heavily counter-at tack<^d. 
Here our line was advanced about half a mile. 

Meanwhile Gough hiul <lirec^t.ed ICnglish, 
Scottish and Welsh battalions on the front 
between Zevtuikote and Polygon Wood to 
storm Zonn<‘beke, the ruins of the Chah'au 
in its soutJiern outskirts, the railway station 
HMloubt to its north, and Ix^yond it, nearer 
Crafenstafel, th(^ Windmill Cabaret fortn‘ss 
on Hill 40. Below the latter in a put rid 
swain|) was a blof^khouse, Jiostiu Farm. Ev^ery 
crater was defended by machine gunners and 
snipers, and the railway liad been coiiNerted 
into a string of dug-outs stretching from th(' 
west f)f the village up and ov(T tlie Passch<ai- 
dm>le Kidge, which was traversed by the lira' 
just north of Niouweinoleii, a village north- 
east of Zonnebeke between Hroodseinde and 
Passchendaele. The ruins of Broods('inde and 
Niemvemolen, with those of Zonnebcda* below 
them on the slojjcs to the west, were so con- 
nected with dug-outs and piIl-box(?s that they 
formed at the centre of the ridges a triangular 
fortress, wdiose apex towanls tlu* British was 
Zonnebeke. It was Gough’s aim on the 2t)th 
to storm this. 

Zonnelx^ke, now a straggling pat<'li of 
dilapidated brickwork, ami its environs wen* 
garrisoned by the 2ml and 49th n^giinents of 
the German 23rd Reserve Division, and by 
some of the Prussian 3rd Guanis troo]is. 
B(diind them on the slopes and summit of the 
ridge back to Nieuw^emolen and Broorlseinde 
were disposed the res(^rves firing ovc'r tlio \'illage 
at the advaneing British. From brick-kilns 
and a row of redoubts stretching between 
Zonnebeke Chateau and the Polygon Woo^^l 
racecourse, east of the similar barrier carried 


by the Australians on the 20th, imwdiine guns 
and rifles poured bullets on Gough’s troops, 
who were ea.st of the Ypn^s-Houlers railway. 
Plmner’s Australian.s wen> being thrown against 
those obstacles, but until they were over-run 
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it was diflicult to uppmach tlie solid ruins of 
the Chat(‘a,u and to enb/r tlu‘ village from tlu^ 
souih. To attack it- from the west it. was 
necessary to work iij) and cross thf^ railway 
emliankiiKMit, while to turn it by the north thf» 
British on Hill .’In and in Zeverdvotc would have 
to wade through the Zonnebec'k and with thej’r 
coinra.d<*s <lesecnding Hill 37 cross the L.'inge- 
marek road, mastering the strong points of 
Toronto and Van IsackeKi Farms, and then, 
bearing to the' right, storm Bostin Farm, the 
Windmill Cabaret on Hill 10, ami below it the 
station redoubt ami tin' dug-outs in the railway 
embanknu'nt. .Machine guns on Hill 40 
wTre able to swei'p the cross-roads in the 
middle of th(' village, and it w^as lu'cessary, 
tlu'nd’on*, to take the Windmill Gaban't. 

At r».r)0 a.m. in the misty half-light the 
Fkiglish, Scottish and W«‘lsh trooi)s, with the 
Australians on their right, set out on their 
perilous enterprise. On the left, after a s(*vere 
tussle, the concn4(>d c*(‘llars of 'roronto and 
Van lsack<‘re Farms were secunsl and t he Lang<'- 
inarck -Zonnebeke roml crossed. 4’he British 
then |)aused for a wliile. About 7 a.m. tlib 
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mist disappt'ared and our advanco was ro- 
siuned. Tho swamp at Bosliri Farm caused a 
temporary elu'ck. W'hile tlio l)arrag(> relied 
up the slopes of Hill our men work('d their 
way round tlie swamj) and erieirek'd thi^ redoiiht 
in the centre of it. Leaving it behind them tV) 
he reduced later, th(‘y mount e<i the knoll ainl 
attacked the Windmill Laharet. Fnan the 
< Jravenstafel Spur aiul the Fassehendach* 
Kidge a. constant stream of reinforet'inents 
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poured on to Hill 40, and despite every effort 
of our valiant troops, wlien night fell the 
Windmill Cabaret was still in the possession 
of t he ( Jermans. 

In the mtuintime the Prussian Guards in the 
station redoubt, thr* embankment dug-outs, 
and the ruins of St. .Joscjih’s Institute, a largi' 
l>uilding at the western outskirts of the village, 
liad fought with dcsp(*rate courage ; but in 
vain, 'rho station redoubt was storrn(*d, and 
the dug-outs and Institute carried. On tho 
south the ruins oi the Cliatean were cleared of 
its garrison and tho village was entered. There 
was a bitt(‘r cont(‘-st round (he church, but at 
the end (*f tlie day it and the iVMiiaiuing build- 
ings of Zonnebeke were in our hands. The 
Germans in the cemetery on the'road to Brood- 


seindo and in Mill Farm were, however, holding 
out, and no attempt was made by ns to push 
up the slopes of the ridge to the east. Apart 
from his repulse at Hill 40, Gough had achieved 
liis objects on the 2Cth. The apex of tho 
triangular fortress had been capturcMl. 

In t he reduction of Zoruiebeke tho Australians 
on the left of Plumer’s 2nd Army who had 
heeu Jieav’ily barraged between 4 and 5 a.ni. 
had jvlayed a decisive part. At 5.50 a.m. th(\y 
moved on the brick-kilns and tlu; pill boxes 
between Zonnebeko Chateau and Polygi^ai 
Wooil. They wcae opposed mostly Ivy Poles, 
who showed little (mthusiasm for the cause 
of their oppressors. Tho brick-kilns and 
redoubts were gained at small expense. 

Hesides assisting the Knglish, Scottish and 
Welsh troops to capture Zonnebeke, tho 
Australians had been ordered by Plimier to 
evict the enemy from tho Polygon racecourse 
and tho eastern half of the shattered wood. 
The racecourse, a parallelogram with oval 
ends, a quarter of a mile long, had three 
redoubts in its centre, two near the winning 
post, and others whore tho stands had once 
been. To tho north-east* of tho racecourse 
was a mound, protected by machine- 
guns in concrete ejnplacoments. This point, 
it wtIs said, had been an observation post of 
Sir Douglas Haig during tho First Battle of 
Ypres. Fighting with great dash, the Austra- 
lians bombed and took tho reiloubts and 
mound and, these reduced, wdtb rifle and 
bayonet drove the enemy from tho rest of the 
area. They had taken 300 prisoners and 
10 machine-gims. 

Kinerging from it into the fields on tho 
Posschendaele Ridge between Broodseinde 
and Reutcl, they found themselves confronted 
by another line of pill-boxes and the fortified 
ruins of the hamlet of Molenaarelsthoek, north - 
cast of tho wood and just west of the Brood- 
seinde-Bectelaere road. Halting at 8.30 a.m. 
they dug themselves in and pre|)ared to receive 
the counter-attacks -which were not long in 
coming. 

A part of the Posschendaele Ridge at tht^ 
southern end was now definitely under the 
control of tho British. If it was not recovered, 
Sixt von Annin had to expect that Pliimer 
from J’olygoii Wood would work his way 
northwards along the ridge towards Passcheri- 
daele, while Gough from Zonnebeke and the 
G ravens! af el Spur would assault its western 
face Consequently tho Gennan commander 
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sent forward against the Austiulians the large 
forces lie liatl been directing on Becolaero tht» 
day before. Every Gomian battery within 
reach was directeil on l*olygoh Wood, and 
during tlie remainder of the day eoiiiifer^ 
attack succeedeil counter-attack. Tlie Gennan 
local reserves were soon (‘xhausted in the 
process. Ikit in the afternoon the fresh 
236th Division made its appt*arance. It was 
brougVit up by motor omnibuses to Keibergand. 
There, encountering llritish sliell fire, it was 
marched to Noordorndhoelc, betwt'cn llrood- 
seinde and Bocelaerc, less than a milo to the 
east of Polygon Wood. At 5 p.m. these 
reinforcements wei’o deployed for an advance 
across the fields, but the British barrage seemed 
so formidablo that the Germans diil not 
attempt to cross it until about 7 [).m., wlien 
the failing light made it moro difli(!ult for our 
gunners to regulate their fire. Suddenly three 
waves of enemy troops wore perceived, marching 
across tho Helds. Untler our shell fire they 
visibly melted away ; but tho survivors, whos<^ 
shouts became moro and more distinct to tho 
Australians, pressed forward. Tho tliroo 
\vaves became one confused mass, urged on 
by their officors. Already they M^ero witliiu 
a hundred or so yards of the Australians, who 
had cot)lly reserved their fire. Then rifles and 


maeliino-gims poured forth volleys into the 
advancing foe. Tliey fell in swathes, and 
those who wtae unhit would not face the 
hayonets of our men. 'I'la' Australians in hot 
pursuit, captured sev'cral of the rt'treating 
t Jen nans 

Tlni> ended flu* sixth and last ev>nnter-altacU 
delivered hy Sixt von Annin on the 26th 
for the recovery of Polygon Wooil. 'The 
numbers of prisoners taken hy tlie Australians 
had been inereast d since tlie early morning to 
600 . 

South of Polygon Wood to the Y|)res-Menin 
road, wIhtc our line the day before hail been 
lietit back towards Nortliampton Parm and 
Veldhoek, Ihiglish anil Seotlisli troops jiro- 
longed the right of the Australians. At 
‘>..*>1) a.m. tluy moved forwili’d in the soft, 
sticky ground on hot-h sides of the KeutelheeU, 
ri^lieving tho two eompaiiies of Argyll ami 
Sutherland 1 lighlandeis ent off hy tho German 
coiintc! -at tacks on the 2.‘)t h. d'he enemy was 
loath to yield his ground, and it \ws not until 
lato in the afternoon that the fighting round 
Cameron House turned definitely in our favour, 
and the Germans retired sullenly into tlie 
pill-boxed l*olilerhoek Wooil, wiiich, like 
Polygon ^V^)od, was a. wood only in name. 

Tho retiremont of tho enomy in this qiuirtia* 
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coinoidprl with the failure of Sixt von Armin’s 
counter-attacks on the Australians, but it was 
also largely flue to the conspicuous success of the 
English trf)ops east of the rpiaHrilateral redoubt 
on the Tower Hamlets Kidge south of the 
Yprcs-Mcnin roa<i. After an liotir or so’s 
liard fighting they ciipturod the German works 
overlooking the v^alley of the Gladjobeek. An 
unobstructed vi('w was obtained of the area 
between Becehune and Gheluvelt and also of 
Zanilvoorde. A poweii'ul connter-ut tack from 
the direction of (Jheluvelt was repulse<l, us 
were four otfiers in the afternoon. Those 
latter counter-attacks w'ore part of Sixt von 
Armin’s great counter-offensivf* betw'een 4 p.ni. 
and 7 p.m., wlu*n four times he ineffectually 
threw his infantry at our new front. 

Such w'as the second of the battles of the 
fortnight’s fighting which formed the tliird 
phase of the great, struggle in 1917 for the 
f*asschendtw^le Ridge. VVe had captured 1,()()0 
|)risoners, the whole of the Tower Hamlets 
Ridge, the Polygon Wood sector of the Pass- 
chondm4o Ridg(\ Zonnelx^ke on the western 
slopes of those heights, and we had advanced 
up the GravenHtaf(‘l Spur towards its junction 


with them. Our airmen, who met with strong 
opposition from the enemy’s flghting machines, 
had powerfully contributed to our victory. 
They had observed the enemy and directed 
the artillery fire, which had been of enormous 
assistance in the struggle, and from altitudes 
of 100 feet and upwards they had fired some 
30,000 rounds at the German infantry. On 
one occasion they had stampeded the teams of 
throe guns. Seven entuny machines had }>eea 
brought tlown, three driven down out of 
control, but no less than thirteen of ours were 
reported missing. As five cuiomy machines 
were brought down by the fire of our infantry, 
it is apparent that the German airmen wero 
now imitating our aviators* tactics. 

As b€)fore, Sixt von Armin and his superiors 
eudeavoured to minimise the German defeat, 
and even to present it to the publics of the 
Central European Powers, Bulgaria, Turkey, 
and neutrals as a victory. The reader will 
have some difTicuIty in wjcognizing the battle 
just described in the following Gorman com- 
muniquif published on September 27 ; 

Fkont of Crow'n PHiNCiS Rui*riu-.criT. The battle 
in 4’landerH yesiorriny rugod itniritorruptedly from 
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AN AMMUNITION DUMP ON THE MENIN ROAD. 
A so'aper levelling the ground for further store<t. 


the rrtrly morning till fur into the night. It continued 
till the morning in riiinor engHg(»rn»!rit.-i. The hnttle- 
<ried Pourth Army lins ngain withstood the British 
HSHHult. 'I'roops belonging to every Cernian j)rovinee 
havi) IV share in the sueoesfi of the <lay, wlu<;h brought 
the enemy even loss gain of territory than the battle 
of Septiunber 1?U. 

Drumfire of unpri'Oishuited intensity introducMsl 
the attack-. Bchincl a wall of dust aiul smol<<* (he 
English infantry broke forward between Mangi-laeie 
(i»ortn of hungemarel;) ainl Hollebeke, oft iui ai'ceinpauied 
by Tanks. The enemy, assmilting repeatedly on both 
sides of hnngemarek, was repulsed every tiin»* by our 
fire and in haml-*o-hand fighting. I’rom the region 
to the east of St. Julien to the ]\h iun-Y|)res road tlir 
English 'Ucceeiied in breaking into our defensive '/.one 
to a depth of ono kilometre (tive-eiglst hs of a mile), 
where bitter and variable battles took plate throughout 
the day. 

By means of shifting his massed artillery elh e|, ibo 
enemy attempted to cheek the advance and interfei'*me 
of oni reserviv. The iron will of our regiments b»*oke 
through the violence of the enemy’s tire. 'I’he riiemy 
wa.s driven back at many ])oiiil.s in a fresh •i.s.-ault. 

Especially .stubborn fighting took place e.t the roinis 
radiating from Zonnebeko towards the west, and, in 
the uvoning, for the po.s.se.ssion of Gheinvelt. 'The 
village remained in our possession. Farther south, a.-i 
far as the Ooinines.Ypres Canal, repeateil assaults of 
the English broke down without results and with 
heavy losses. 

The enemy has not renewed his atfaek.-j up to the 
present. At least 12 English tlivision.s were employed 
at the front. They have not shaken the firmness of 
our defence. 

On ^"hursday, Septoinber 27, tho Australians 
from Polygon Wood cro.s.sed tho Routolbeok, 
we.st of the Polderhoek Wood, and the Eiighsh 
and Scottish troops reached tho objectives 


assigned to tiiein on the tnorniiig of the 2f)th. 
The loss of Polygon Wood anti T()w<*r Hamlets 
Ritige, and Hit' Imavy easuallit's sustuinetl by 
him, tibligt'tl the enemy to withtiravv his line 
slightly in this st'ctor. Tsolntetl strting ptiints 
sonib of d'uwtT Hamlets Ridge were also 
rt'thictul, and in tin* evening a. th'tt'nninetl td’ftirt 
of Hie rnemy to rt‘ea))turt? Zomu'bt'kt' was 
ludlled by artilh/ry, rille and macliiut'-giin fire. 
In the rnomirig i>f hh’itlay'', Se|)lember 28, a 
stiong party of Hermans ap{)rt)a(‘hed ih>lygoii 
Wood frtan Hie i*ast, but was killt*tl or eapturtul. 
Tin' j)rt‘vit)us night an enemy rnaehine-giin 
tletatdiment had bet'ii surprisetl [)y tint^ tif tmr 
light machiiie gun teams. Most of the iletacli- 
nient hatl l)(*eu put out tif action and the gun 
was taken. 

'Jdu)ugh his etaifitlenee must have 1)im*m 
.severt'ly shaktui by tht' Imttles t)f Septemlmr 20 
anti 20, Sixt von Annin had not yet lost all 
liope of retrieving his tlt‘feats. On St*pt-eni- 
ber 29 he inadt* ]>rej)aratit)ns for rt*nt*wing tho 
struggle. “ Every |)arty t)f men ativancing to 
the attack,” a Herman Order of the Day en- 
joined, “ should do so with fixed fiaytint'ts, at 
the same time bursting into loutl * Hurrahs ! ' 
Experience sfiows that tho English hatl 
never withstood an infantry charge, car- 
ried out in tliis way.” Apparently the 
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Gorman roconl?? on thin procoduro wore vory 
imporfoct. 

The next day (Sunday, Sepkanbor 30), (M\rly 
in the inorniiiR, the value of the above H|X>oific 
was tested. After a violiMit bombard uie/tt of 
our positions between the Reutellieek anrl tlie 
southern tMul of theTowtTlIanilets Hidge, large? 
bodies of (ijernians attacked, first along the 
right bank of tlu' stivaiii and later astride tho 
\ pres-jMeiiiii road. TIk? first attack was 
beaten off with uiachiiu’-gmi and rifle fire ; tho 
second, delivered nrnler cover of a smoke 
barrage, w’as acconi[)Mnied by flanio-throwing 
<l(?tacliinents. It siicceivled temporarily in 
depriving us of an advanced p<*st. It was 
iininetliatcly recovered by a counter-attack 
v it h tho bayonet, which yielded us prisoiuavs 
and machine guns. From this it would seem 
lluil the bayo?iet was more tho frieml of tho 
Uritish than of the G<-rma.ns. A tliird attack, 
also astride the Ypn's-Menin road, was broken 
by artillery fire. 

At 5.30 a,m. on Monday, October 1, Sixt 
\()u Armini attacked east of Polygon Wood 
nil a front of over a rnilo. Tliroo Gorman 
v aves advanced, but suffered beavj’’ casualties 
from (he rifk? fire and artillery barrage, and 
were driven back in disorder. Twice in the 
next three hours tin? attempt wavS iniule to 
recover the “Wood,’* but tho only gains 
secMired by tlie (Miemy were two small points 
opposite^ (ho south-east comer of tho area. 
'Phis (rifling siieccss was rluly magnified in tho 
German connniiniqii^, of Octob(?r 2 : 

•Daring tin* lUMniinu »i\ir slorming tmops wro.stctl 
from (lui a portion of tlio fighting vcgioii at 

l.ho Pf>lygori Wood, north of tho Monin-Ypn'.s loncl, 
."Oino oflO yards drop, iiod lield it nguinst strong and 
ropootod count or-attacks. In luidition to considerablo 
o(W?iiiltios tho oiiorny snlforod tho loss of some prisonors. 

Shortly before <lavMi on Wednesday, Octo- 
l)er 3, IIm^ (h'l’man batk'ries heavily hombarded 
nur positions between Polygon Wood and Tower 
Hamlets i-edoubts. At dawn tlie enemy in- 
fantry attempk'd to advance, bvit, except 
north of tin' Ypres-Menin road, w!i(?re a few of 
tliem ]>enet rated our artillery ]>aiTage, was 
< ()inpleDdy ri'pnlsed by shell fire. Our men 
witli honih and bayonet killed, wounded or 
eapture»l tli(^ handful who reached our lines. 

fn the evening tho spell of tine weather was 
hrok<*ii by a great gale and rain from tho 
south-wi'st. Onc(» more Sir Donglas Haig 
expt'rii iieed ill-luck, for he had fixed tho next 
day for tho third of the operations, which W'as 
to tenninule this phase of the battle. 


So far, for tho main operations. But tho 
liistory of tho month of September would be 
ineompleto without somo reference to the 
minor collisions wliich took place between the? 
opposing forces. A war does not consist solely 
of pitched batt les, the smaller encounters may 
often bo of considerablo significanco ; at any 
rate they irrvolvo losses which when totallofl up 
are by no means negligible. Vory little is to 
lx? found in tho newspapers concerning them, 
nor is much attention directed to tho incessant 
iiiglit Viombardmcuts which exact their toll of 
casualties, not only from tho troops in front 
lino but in Iocalith?s situated at considerable 
distances from it. Yet all th€?so cause the loss 
of life. Of tho aerial bombings thcro is vory 
little? that can bo said, our casualties were not 
published ; but of the minor fighting incidents 
there is more to ho related. During September, 
apart from artillery duels and aerial combats 
and bombing, there was virtually stagnation on 
tho front between Langcmarck and the North 
8ea, as tliere was betwoea tho Lys and La 
Jhissoo, although South of Lombartzydo, on 
tho night of Septombor 11--12, the British, and 
on tho morning of Septombor 17, tho Gorinaus, 
executed raids. Ours was successful, the 
enemy’s was not. After sunsot on September 4 
the Germans raided our linos in the neighbour- 
hood of Armiaitioixvs, but were driven off by 
riflo and machine-gun fire. Some hours later 
they unsuccessfully attacked tho Portuguese 
tronclios farther south. Tho next night tliere 
were patrol encounters and local fighting east 
of Fleiirbaix and of the road from Armentieres 
to Ncuvo Chapelle, On the morning of Sep- 
tember fi tho f'liomy twice advanced east Af 
Armentien's. ^’ho first assault was repulsed 
by riflo am I machine-gun fire. After an 
inteiiKo bombardment a second attack was 
fleliverod. The G<»rmans entered our trenches, 
but were promptly bayoneted. ()n tho 15th; 
at dawn, the Gormans attoc^ked tlx? British, this 
time not east but south of Armeriiiores, and tho 
Portuguese, near Neuve Chapelle. They were 
soon sent flying back to their lines, l^larly in 
tho morning of tho 24th tho enemy raided west 
of La Bassoe, but only succeeded in capturing 
one of our men. Iii this sector it is apparent 
that both sides wore awaiting tho result of tho 
Third Battle of Ypres. 

B(>tween the west of La BassAe and .the point 
south-east of Arras, where the British ^ line 
turned south-eastwards in tho direction of 
Cambrai, there was more activity, but less than 
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there had been in August. The demonstrations 
round Lens which had preceded, accompanied 
and followed the second phase of the struggle 
east of Ypres had served their turn by attract- 
ing the enemy’s attention, and Sir Douglas 
Haig did not press home the attack on the city. 
Nevertheless there were occasional encounters 
of a more or less serious character north and 
.south of the ruined town. On the night of 
September 1-2 the Germans raided our liiu‘s 
south-wc5st of La Bassw and north-west of 
lA>ns. Ill both cases they were n'pulsed. 'Plii* 
next night on the Scarpe Heights .south east <if 


day progress was made in Avion and east of 
Eleu-dit-I.icn\uvettc in the same region, Some 
hours later a successful raid wtvs carried out by 
us in the neighbourhood of Gavrelle between 
Iamis and Arras. This ojieration was repeated 
in the night of tlie 8th -9th, when, too, north of 
Lens we raided east of \’ei-sailles. 

During the night of the 12th l‘Uh our meji 
north of Gavrelle ent(*red the German lines 
near Opfiy, and in the afternoon of the loth 
and tin* night of the l.oth-Uith Durham troops 
broke into the enemy's tri'iiclu's south of 
Moncliy-le-Preux aiul west i>f Gherisy, wIuum* 



MAKING A ROAD ON 

Monchy-le-Preux we surpri.sed tlie enemy, 
destroyed his dug-outs and macdiine guns an*l 
captured 18 prisoners. About midnight (Sep- 
tember 3-4) the Canadians in brilliant moon- 
light went over from our lines opposite Cite 
Ste. Elizabeth, north of Lens, and wliile the 
Germans were repelling them another party of 
Canadians farther south established posts on a 
front of 000 yards, 250 yards iiean^r the centn*. of 
the city. Some unbounded soldiers of the 
2nd Prussian Guard Reserve Regiment ami 4 
machine guns fell into our hands. On the 
morning of September 6 the C^anadian line 
south-west of Ijons was slightly advanctnl 
and a counter-attack rcpidscd. The ensuing 
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WESTHOEK RIDGE. 

they entered the outskirts of the villagi*. 
Dug outs aiai dehaices were com})let.ely wrecked, 
70 Germans kilknl, many wounded an<l cap- 
tured and two machine guns taken. There 
was sevens fighting of a local character on 
the 10th-17th north of the Scarpe round the 
Arras-Douai railway and .south-east of Gavrelle. 
On the morning of the 1 8th a hostile party, 
trying to approach our trenches south of 
Mericourt and cast of Vimy, was repulsed, as 
also was oiu^ em(‘rging from the western 
suburbs of L<*ns on the 20th-2lHt. In the 
Monchy-le-Preux region we beat off a raid 
and carried out one successfully on Septem- 
ber 22. Under cover of a powerful bombard- 
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merit the enemy twice attacked at this point 
in the morning of the 24th, and also between 
the Arras-Douai railway and the Scarpe. 
In all three cases the hostile forces were 
repulsed, leaving a number of dead behind 
theiiK The next day, September 25, there 
was a bombing encounter north-west of Lens, 
in which the enemy got the v^orse of the en- 
%*ounter. In the morning of the 29th the 
Germans attacked two of our posts on Hill 70, 
hut were beaten off by the Canadians after a 
sharp encounter. On the IlOth at dawn the 
enemy raided east of Loos, but was counter- 
attacked and pursued across No Man’s Land, 
losing heavily, and on October 1-2 the inten- 
tions of a hostile party advan<*ing in the southern 
suburbs of Lens were frustrated by gun and 
rifle fire. 

It was in the southernmost sector of the 
Hritish — viz., that bt^tween the west of Bulle- 
court and the north of 8t. Quentin — that the 
storm centres outside the Vpres salient were* 
to be found in September, 1917. On tlM‘ 
night of Se[)tember 2 3 the enemy, after a 
h(‘avy bombardment, ma<le anothtT ineffectual 
attempt south-west of Ifavrincourt and socith 
of the Ha[)aume-( ’ambrai railway to capture 
our advanced posts. Some twenty-four hours 
afterwards, farther to the north on tlie Scarp<^ 
si<le of the Hapaume-Cambrai ehaussoe, a 
party of our men rushed a post west of Qu6aut 
and secunul a machine gun. At dawn on 
September 9 Northumberland troops south- 
east of Hargicourt and east of \hlU‘ret stormed 
()00 yards of German trenches fiear the Scheldt - 
Somme Canal, capturing 52 prisoners and two 
tn'iicli mortars. Simultaneously our line east 
of Malakoff Farm was roundtxl off by the taking 
of a small enemy work. In the course of the 


night of the 10th~llth the Northumberland 
troops extended their gains southwards, evicting 
the Germans from another stretch of trenches 
400 yards long. The next morning masses of 
the enemy attacked them, but were driven 
off with shells and bullets, and later in the day 
two bombing attacks were repulsed. At 
dawn on the 12th our lines east of Hargicourt 
were heavily barraged and attacked without 
success. The night before we had raided the 
enemy’s positions north-east of Bullecourt. 
On the night of 12th-- 13th east of that wrecked 
village the British in their turn were raided. 
The Germans, who managed to burst into our 
lines, wore, after sharp fighting, expelled. In 
the night of September 16-17 we raided east 
of Ep6hy (north of Hargicourt), towards the 
Scheldt-Somme Canal. A German attack on 
the 20th-2l8t west of Havrincourt was re- 
pulsed, and in the night of the 22nd-23rd 
lx)tweon Havrincourt and Ep5hy some Glasgow 
troops north-east of Gouzeaucourt captured 
several prisoners and destroyed many dug- 
outs. The next fnornirig the Germans, trying 
to retake the position lost by them oast of 
Villeret on the 9th, were badly defeated. 
Dimiig the night of the 24tli-25th we entered 
the German trenches and took some prisoners. 
South of Qm^ant at daw n on the 25th a German 
party stormed a British post and returned 
with two prisoners. Lastly, in the night of 
the 25th-26th Suffolk troop.s east of Gouzeau- 
court destroyed tw^o dug-outs, bayoneted or 
captured their garrisons and rt^turned safely 
with a machine gun. 

These various excursions gained valuable 
information as to the dispositions of the 
enemy, which were of great utility in arranging 
for subsequent offensive movements against him. 


CHAPTER CCXXXVII. 

« 

BRITISH ISLAND COLONIES AND 

THE WAR. 


The “Miscellaneous’* British Empire: — Colonies and f^ROTEi’ToiiATES— E ffort of The 
West Indies — Jamaica — ^Trinidad and Harhados — liiuTisii Oliana and F^ritihh Honduras 
Leeward and Windward Isles - The Islands’ Offer of Men Refitsed — (^intincents Sub- 
sequently Aci <:.PTED — “The British West Indies Reciment” Formed -Its Training and 
Bkumoes — Battalion’s Arctic Ordeal — ('olonies* Shields of Honour The Pacific 
Islands and Their Natives — Fiji — The “ Flu Pj.atoon ’’ and the K.R.K.’s -A Suci essful 
Ruse of War — Ceylon Other Islands in All the Seas. 


W HEN tho Great War broke out the 
British Empire could bo classifitfd 
broadly under thn^e large b<*ad.s 
accord ing to its adini nisi, rat ion by 
the Homo OovcTiinient, tho Dominion Oovorn- 
rnents, and the Goverrmient of India ; but a.s 
soon as one began to subdivide tho territories 
outside the British Isles administered by the 
Horne Government, one became surroimdetl at 
at once by a fog of perplexity. Perliaps the 
official designation of “ Crown Colonie.s and 
Protectorates “ is as comprehensive and accu- 
rate as any that can be devised, although it 
must be stretched to include some portions of 
the earth’s surface whoso inhabitants wouM 
have refused to admit that either half of the 
titlo accurately described their status. It is 
with the insular part of this section of (he 
British Empire in its connexion with tho Great 
Wot that this chapter is intended to deal ; and 
tho difficulty of presenting the details of tho 
subject in any defined order or sequence 
increases with every step. 

When, for instance, we come to consider the 
seemingly homogeneous group of geograjiliical 
units classed imder the title of tho “ British 
West Indies,” wo find that for the purpose of 
this war the group thus defined did not coincide 
Voi. XVI —Pan 108 


with the t(‘rritorias w hich formed tho recruiting 
ground of tho British Wtist Indies Regiment, 
so that if we limit our view to tho British West 
Indies proper, excluding (he colonies of British 
(Juiiina on the mainland of South America and 
British Honduras in (vcnitral America, we sub- 
ilivide an Imperial effort that loyal tuithusiosm 
has unified, and are still left to deal with a list of 
colonies iwhniniK(,ered by various Govormnents 
of differtmt sta(us and as widely separal/Od 
almost in the conditions making for efficient 
inili(ary and financial assistance to tlie King’s 
Government as any parts of the same empir(3 
could possibly be. Indeed the reason wliy so 
ostenHil)ly desirable an ideal os the Federation 
of the VV'est Indian Colonies had made such poor 
progress before the war was due to tho fact that 
when (ho interc‘sts of tlie various islands were 
separately considered (hey were more often 
found to b(? divergiHi(. and even conflicting than 
parallel or harmonious. Like creatiux38 whose 
form and structure have been ovolvc3d by 
natural selection, tlunr condition W'as the 
combined result of heredity and environment, 
and as tho former went back to their widely 
different origins os component parts of tho 
British Empire, so the latter was complicated by 
tho reaction of many external forces of which 
73 
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the three etrongest — attachment to the Mother- 
land, attraction towardw the Dominion of 
Canada, and temptation to Bharo the fiscal 
advantages of the United States — had certainly 
not pulled in the same direction,' nor affectod 
the various islands in equal proportions in the 
past. Indeed the fact that populations differ- 
ing so widely in their conditions, intereets and 
views as, say, Jamaica, Barbados, and Trinidad, 
not to mention the smaller islands which had 
still less in common, should have been so unani- 
mously enthusiastic in their loyal desire to 
assist Great Britain in t he earliest stages of the 


Malay States of Kelantan, Trengganu, Kedah 
and Perlis, as well os the State of Johore, of 
which the Sultan of Johore ruled the province 
of M uar T For the average British taxpayer the 
Straits Settlements, cts officially limited, would 
make a stiff lesson in geography ; and so would 
even such a simple -seeming unit as the “ Paci- 
fic Islands/’ with its eight sub-heads of Solomon 
Isles, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, Tonga or 
Friendly Isles, Phoenix Islands, Pitcairn Island, 
Fanning Island, New Hebrides, and, lastly, 
“ Miscellaneous Islands.” Thus, even in sub- 
-dividing the “ Miscellaneous,” wo come to 
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war, was doubtless one of the many unploisant 
sliocks which th<^ Kaiser’s advisers experienced 
in 1914. 

OthciF st'ctions of the “ Miseellaix’ons ” com- 
partment of the British collection of terri- 
tories, whicli similarly disappointed the Ger- 
mans, would equally defy arjy system of 
rigid classificjil ion. W’hat definition, for 
instance, could be itivtMited to apj)ly to the 
“ Straits Settlements ” unit of administration 
when this included, dir(*etly, Singapore with 
Labuan and (/ocos- Keeling Islands, (’hristmns 
Island, Benang with Province Wellesley and the 
Dindings I’erritory and Malacca, besides -in 
varying degrees of direct or indirect control — 
the b’ctlerated Malay States, the Feudatory 


MiHcellaneous ” sti 1 1 . Alexander, dreaming of 
w'orhls to conqucT, was easily show n the limit of 
his ambition. Could ho have been employed in 
dealing with the details of the British Empire, 
he might have realized the joy of an ambition 
that had no apparent end. 

Perhaps, then, the best method to give the 
rcfiwler a gc>nerul idea of the way in which the 
scattered colonies of the Atlantic and Pacific 
rallie<l in support of th(i King’s Government 
in the Great War wdll be to take one of these 
” portmanteau ” sections of Colonial Office 
administration and empty out its contents, so 
to speak, in order that thc'y may all ho at 
least cursorily examined. Then we -shall 
realize how* cor))pletGly the sentiment of 
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TERKITOKIALS AT BRITISH HONDURAS 

Waiting to receive the new Governor, Mr. W, 
Hart Bennett, C.M.G., 1918. 

loyalty to tjio Empire in a good cause swc‘p( 
away tinuvlionoured distinctions, erased tleep- 
seatod |)rejiidiees, s|)uriie(l geographical dis- 
tanco and (3vcn overrode all selfish int<‘restH. 
Thoso territories whicdi possessed wealtli lav- 
ished it with both hands for I lie cause ; those; 
which were engrossiMl in tnwh' eoinpetition 
co-operated in sacrifice with their late rivals, 
and tliose whicli luul only tlieir sons’ lives to 
give offered them without rosiTve. Mention 
has alrejviy bt'cn madt; of the West Indies as 
including many diverse units ; anri this group 
will starve to illustrate our siiliject as well as 
any otluT in many res|)ects and lietter than Jiuy 
in one. For it gave to the armed forces of the 
Empire, in the British West Indies Kegirnenl, 
with its numiToiis l>attalious, one of t ht; most 
remarkable examples of successful military 
amalgamation in the annals of war. 

In most Britisli minds Jamaica and the 
West Indies seem almost convertible terms ; 
and, indeed, from almost every pf)inf of view 
the island of Jamaica must occupy a large part 
of the West Indian foregroinal. But |)articnlarly 
is tliis true of tlio tourist, with grateful recol!c<;- 
tions of Kingston's more than comfortable' hotels, 
with meim;^ics of sunrise on the Blue Moun- 
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THE NEW GOVERNOR RECEIVED BY 
CHIEF JUSTICE RODEN (at top of tteps). 

tains, of tls' song of the. “.Jamaica nightin- 
gale” mocking bird, of its bjiildings drapf'd 
ill rosy-purple? bougainvillea ancl whit<?- 
trumpeted beaumontia, d’ its butterflies 
and humming liirds, its palms, bambijos and 
pineapples, and, ov<*r all, its wondnms sun- 
light ; its palatia.! laiildings and fln<; wide 
thoroughfares, i\ilh such home-soun<ling names 
as King’s House, Bislu^p’s bodge, King Stn'cl 
with its statue of (,)ueen V”iet<»ria, Hopi? aral 
(.-astleton Cardens, with lovely surrounding 
scenery inal well-behaved negroes siK;h 
memory of .Jamaica r(*calls tfie descrijition of 
(V)himbus, “A paradi.sc' and worth more than 
gold.” 

I !»8 -2 
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From the capital of Jamaica memory passes 
with unabated pleasure to Spanish Town, with 
its old Killy’s ] fouse and Court Mouse, its 
llodney M(*morial and oatluMlral with l^acoti’s 
statues ; its (|uaintly humorous transliteration 
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of old Spanish names into Knglish equivalents, 
as Bogvvat('r for Moca de Agua and Wagwater 
for Agua Alta ; its bread-fruit and grape-fruit, 
Itananas and cocoanuts. Yet perhaps it is 
Annotto May which is rem<*mbered l)(\st as 
“ real .lamaica,” unehaiiging be<'ause deliciously 
unchangeable, or INirt Antonio and the fine 
mineral springs in the liills. Even trade in 
Jamaica seems free from th(^ sordid element, 
|)resenting a cluinging kaleidoscopes of scone 
and colour, fruit e\-erywhere, es|MHrialIy bananas, 
l)esides the famous rum and ginger, cocoa, 
eolTe(?, allspice or pimento, tobjicco, elK)ny 
and logwood. Of all this riot of produce only 
tlu^ allspice is indigenous : all tlie others are 
successful introductions to a p(H*rless soil 
and climat(‘. No w(Muier that th(^ wealth of 
.lamaica laid grown ; and it was scarcely 
possilJt; to set limits to th(> island’s future 
possibilities, since the Panama (’anat had 
sec'iimd tt3 make*, it tlie natural t.riule centre of 
two t)c(nins. There was a reverse sid(> to the 
picture, of course, the darkest slimle being 
the island’s liability to catastrophe from earth- 
quakes ; but eiu'li disaster seemed merely 


the punctuation between periods of buoyant 
prosperity. In the same way, it appeared 
impossible tliat any of the recurrent political 
issues could ever seriously affect the upward 
evolution of the leading West Indian com- 
munity, since it enjoyed the two great blessings 
of an entire absence of friction over the “ colour 
line,” thanks to British methods based on 
missionary efforts, and a deep sense of abiding 
loyalty, base<l upon personal devotion to the 
Oown. Though complaints of step-motherly 
neglect by the Home Government jnay have 
been rife upon occasion, Jamaica was more 
than wi'll qualified by prosperity, contentment 
and loyalty to take the letul in the great move- 
ment of the West Indies generally in support 
of the King and the Empire in the Gr(*at War. 
How much reason wo had to be grateful that 
this should bo the final outcome of the relations 
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between the Motlier Country — som(^times bit- 
terly referred to os ” Mr. Mother-Country,” 
when Colonial feelings had been im^ri^ than 
usually hurt and local speakers or wTik^rs were 
ventilating the grievance — must- be realized 
by anyone who imi)artially considers the 
ancient complaints of the (’olony. Ifoweviu* 
excellent our intentions may have been, it 
was too much, for instance, to expect patriotic 
Jamaicans to see the justice of fiscal arrange- 
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iiientH reg&. ^ing t he coffee and cocoa industries 
of the island, against which Great l^ritain had 
a Protective Tariff, while the United States, 
our trade rival at their very gates, granted 
them free import. There is no space here to 
discuss the merits of this or any oth(T of tht; 
numerous causes of friction in Britain’s Colonial 
policy of bygone years ; but they must be 
taken into account in estimating the siu’prising 
depth and strength of the tide of Jamaican 
loyalty in the groat crisis. 

Those who know the West Indies best, 
however, would bo the last to assent to the 
visitor’s superficial view that .rainaica and 
the West Indies are practically synonymous. 
Barbados, I’l’inidad and Bahamas, as well as 
the wreaths and clusters of the Wimlwanl and 
Ijoeward islands, to say nothing of the large 
territories of British Honduras and British 
Guiana, which stand at the western and (‘astern 
outU^ts of the Caribbean Sea, must all be taken 
into almost equal consideration in re(?ording 
ev(m a rough idea of the community to which 
the fine collective (effort of the British VV^c^st. 
Indies must be credited. 

Of these factors Trinidad, nearly of the? same 
size as, say, Lancashire, with a population of 
about one-third of a million, deserved most 
prominent mention, and with it the adjacent 
smaller island of Tobago is always conveniently 
associated. Although Jamaica, Grenada and 
Dominica might bo more beautiful than 
Trinidad, and thereforo seem more blessed by 
nature, none could vie with it in prosperity. 


From its exceedingly fertile soil cocoa had long 
been the cliief crop, sugar coming next and 
cocoanuts third ; but of gieater valu(‘ than the 
last was t}u> asplmlfe, won })y negro labour 
from th<^ great Pitch Lakt^ ; and the production 
of oil and rubber wa'-’ alrcuuly making rapid 
strides to the front rank when the War broke 
out. Aln‘acly, too, 'Prinidad w'as paying the 
|)rice of wealth won from its mitu'ral n^sotiixu^s 
in scenery spoilt all rouml the oilfields, wherci 
tho palms and other f.roi)ical tr(‘(>s, with their 
lovely drupery of cr’(‘ep(‘rs end orchids, W(*re 
blasted by tla* funu?s of funuu^es. But pi*rhaps 
tlu' most mark(>d in its (jlTects of all th(^ fa.ctoi's 
of Trinidad’s ■ commercial activity was tlu^ 
constant influx of Fast Indians, whose thrifty 
habits .soon rais(‘d them almost to tlie position 
of a moneyed middle class in the island, 
insomuch that f Ih^ negro pea.sant, who a few 
years pnwiously had taken life .so easily that 
he thought it beiu'ath his dignity to |)lant ri(;c, 
might have beiui seen worki»ig, botli men and 
women, in rice fields owned by Fast Indians. 
For fh<’ st»‘rn l)usin<*.'“S of war, howc^ver, th«‘ 
strcMigth and ])hysicid couiage of t ht^ 'Trinidad 
bhu'k, with th(^ imp(‘rtuihahk* good nature 
which characterized all his rac<‘, wen^ tlu* 
factors which count(‘d in piling U|) the aiu- 
munition behind the guns in the firing linens in 
France. In th(^ (nirli<*Mt dnys of the war, 
however, the ludp which 'Trinidad sent across 
the Atlantic consisted rather in tho eagi^r 
contingent of white nuui of British blood, 
recruited and f>ui<l for, as in other i.slands, by 
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the loyal efforts of Merchants’ Coinmitteos 
and sent over to England, whei*e they were 
enlisted at once in British regiments. 

Taming to Barbados, ov'on the most casual 
visitor miLst have been struck by the contrast 
which it presented in almost every respect, 
cx(H>pt loyal enthusiasm for war st'rvice, to 
the oth(^r islands. It was so pre-eminently 
“British.” One could see, of course, that it 
was still a tropical coral island covered with it < 
layer of fertile volcanic dust, through which 
the roads were cut, white and smootli, to the 
coral beneath, betwetai fkdrls of sugar cane, 
with patches of millet and yellow -flowering 
dhol, and groves of dark mahogany trees. But 
the quiet and lov^el aspetit of the landscape 
nevertheh'ss was distinctly imtropical, and 
at every turn some “ all- British ” detail 
height ene<l the impression expressed in Bar- 
bados's f itle of “ Little England.” Especially 
was 1 his so in Bridgetown itself, with its slate- 
rooted hoiisi's of red brick and its very British 
tangle of shi|)|)ing, almost making one forget 
the negroes who thronged the wliite roa<ls in 
the glaring sun ; but the most liomelike 
details often contained tropical surprises, 
such as a fishing l)oat coming ashore with its 
catch— of flying flsli ! In Barliados the negro, 
who always died out in Jamaica, increased and 
mullijilied, until befon' the war the blacks 
Wf're three times as numerous to the square 


mile 08 the population in Britain, but the 
Barbadian negro showed no tendency to 
emigrate to other islands, where the climate w'Cis 
more relaxing and the light work of cocoa 
cultivation better suited to the imported coolies 
from India than to his strenuous African 
physique. In labour on the Panama Canal, 
however, he had found a temporary outlet 
that was perfectly adapted to his powers, 
though the high wages rather spoiled him for 
Barbadian homo life afterwards. So it was no 
wonder that the Great War found in the island 
a native recruiting ground as rich and ready to 
help as were the white merchants themselves, 
who sent home gifts in money of £20,000 and 
£40,000 at a time to aid the King’s Govern- 
ment. Barbadas’s traxlitional jealousy of 'I’rini- 
dafl, which had obstructed the proposed 
federation of the West Indies with Port of 
Siiain in Trinidad as the capital, put no 
obstruction at any rate in the way of uniting 
their contributions of men, money and material 
for the common cause. 

In point of size, of course?, Britisli Guiana, 
almost better known once as Demorara, should 
have come as easily first among the West 
Indian territories, as it surpassed all in its 
lavish tropical life and riotous colouring. 
Even Georgetown, its capital, struck the 
visitor like some rare combination of Kew 
Gardens and the Zoo, as it were, with its 
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gigantic bhie watorlilies, the Victorm regia, 
not displayed in single majesty under a glass 
dome, as at Kew, but multiplying at large in 
water trenches by the wide streets, with quaint 
long-tood birds, the jacanas, specially evolved 
to walk upon the floating leaves, witli inultitu- 
dinous fire-flies dancing at nightfall, cicadas 
shrilling and tree frogs everywhere. But 
neither geographical extent nor tropical luxuri- 
ance necessarily^ sp(>lt coniinercial prosperity ; 
and the outbreak of the Great War found 
British Guiana with scarcely one per cent, of 
its land settled. Its population, c!ii(‘lly 
negroes and Indian coolies, was barely 300,000, 
the few Europeans at their head being faced 
with the task of developing the resources of 
a country as large as the United Kingdom, 
of which only a small part had even been 
thoroughly explored. The sum total of their 
efforts, represented by sugar estates along tho 
alluvial coast -line, protect('d by sea walls and 
drained and ' ivigated by canals and trenches, 
scarcely touched tho fringe of this land of 
wonder, with its bread-fruit trees, bamboos and 
palms, its s(*dge -bordered lagoons where gigaiit ie 
tarpon limped and splashed and alligators 
lurked, its wood-ants’ nests in the trees, its 
scarlet -and -bl}%ck dragon flies and great owl 
butterflies, its pairrots and macaws, toucans 
and humming birds and egrets. Theso decorated 
tho rtuil fringe of. primeval British Guiana ; 
but littlo was known of the wondrous scenery 
of tho interior, whoso rivers, Demerara, Berbiec, 
Corontyn and Essoquibo descended, with a 
fall on the I’otaro tributary of tho last-named 
four times os liigh as Niagara, through country 
wliich rose amid wildly extraordinary scenery 
to the massive height of Mount Roraima. A 
land of promise, indeed : but btully lacking 
population, drainage, irrigation and transit 
before that promise could begin to be fulfilled. 
The sugar industry, only nuidered possible by 
imported East Indian labour, was indeiMl 
pennaneiitly successful ; and it is eloquent 
alike of the colony’s circumstances and its 
loyal goodwill that a recurring item in the 
British Treasury records of tho war should 
bo such as tho following : “ Gift of sugar 

from British Guiana sold for £17,507 9s. 9d., 
and the amount applied to general war 
expenses.” Thus, in money and matc^rial, as 
well as in men, the colony did all and 
more than all that the best judg(?s would 
have thought posllblo before tho war ; for 
the mere geographical extent of a country 


affords no criterion by which its effort can be 
judged. 

Although not classed officially among the 
West Indies before the war, British Honduras 
willingly sank its individuality in contributing 
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a splendid quota to tho British West Indies 
Regiment : and in other ways it might have 
lieen reekoncHl as almost tho counterpart, on 
tlie west of tho island grou|), to British Guiana 
on tho east. Both w(‘ro situated on th<^ main- 
lands of America ; both wert^ larger in extent 
tlian any of the islands ; boMi were littlo moro 
in point of jhw'elopnu'ut than enltiv'uted 
fringes of sea-coast with inb'riors of primeval 
forest; juuI both were etmspieuoiia for tho 
readiness with which, in dt'fault of aetual 
money, they placed tlai produer^ of t heir crops 
at the servi(*e of the Kmpin', tor British 
(hiiana’s gift of sugair wjis l.mhineed by tlio 
generous gift of the entire mahogany crops of 
Britisli Honduras. Beside this important 
liarvest the colony liarl little more than logwof)d 
ami some sugar and fruits ; and in sending its 
contingent to tlie Britisli We st Indi<‘s Kegiimait, 
representing a vi'ry large |>ro[)ortion of tho 
males in its total population of 43,0(M) — only 
tlirer-fifths of whom spoke English -it gave 
that of whi<-li it stood most in need itself, 
namely men to develop its imtappeul resources. 
Although tho coiitirigeait w as delayer I for over 
four mouths after recruit ment, owing to 
uiifortiinate difficulties of transport, the colony 
clieerfully bore tho extra burd(*ii ; and so fine 
was the spirit of tho men themselves that 
dise.ij>line was admirably maintained and 
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punishments were almost unknown. Thus the 
contingent was largely trained for war before 
it even left the Colony, and for tliis, Lt.-CoK 
Cran, who was entirely responsible for the 
work of raising, maintaining and training the 
men before they sailed, deserved the highest 
(•ix>dit . And what is said here of the British 
Honduras contingent may be applied with 
little alteration to all the contingents which 
tu)inposed the numerous battalions of the 
British West Indies Begiment. During all 
the yt^ars of th(^ war the difficulties of transport 
for men, money and material from all the 
ovitlying porti )ns of the British Empire were 
stupendous ; and even when transport was 
available and ready, other hitches were almost 
inevitable at the first performance without 
rehearsal of so vast a drama as the mobilization 
for distant war of the entire resources of a 
world- wide empire that had gradually grown 
up in peaceful reliance u])on the protection of 
the British Xavy alone. It was only the 
eagern(>ss of the entire native population to 
serve, ami the enthusiastic co-operation of 
all ranks of the men selected for sei*vice which 
mad(^ all the s(^j)arat(^ contingents from tho 
various Ck)Ionies so erpially worthy in the end 
to take their |)laceH besidt^ each other in the 
multiplying t..ttalions of a homogeneous 
regiment. 

The Leeward Islands, forming the northern 
half of the curved line of lesser W est Indian 
Islands that stand as British outposts along 
the whole western side of tho Caribbean Sea, 
deserved all that has been said of the fine 
spirit shown by the larg«*r islands, with dif- 
ference of detail only a(;cording to their cir- 
cumstances and their difficulties. They were 
tMlministered by the Colonial Office under tho 
live subsections of Antigua wnth Barbuda, St. 
Kitts-Nevis with Anguilla, Dominica, Mont- 
serrat and the Virgin Islands — famous names 
avll of thorn in Britain’s history by sea. And 
hercN as with the larger islands and territories, 
ojrportunity for doing Imperial service was not 
necessarily commensurate with geograpliical 
extent or tropical luxuriance. Antigua, with 
its capital Capo St. John, could not com- 
pare in beauty with most of the other islands, 
but it was well cultivated and prosperous, 
thanks largely to tho Imperial Departmtmt 
of Agriculture. In earlier times the island 
had been entirely dependent upon foreign 
markets for tho disposal o? the produce of its 
fields of sugar cane ; and when the market price 
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of Hiigar foil, Jis it often did, the island starved. 
Dili the iinporial Department of Agrieultnre 
saved the situation by introdiKUng cotton, for 
the growth of which the island was well fitt<‘(l. 
giving money also and establislling a sugar 
factory which worked on co-operative linos. 
Otlier crops, such lus millet and dalil, wore 
lulded : aiul the result of improved conditions 
was seen, when tlie war brokt^ out, in tlu' 
increased pow’cr of the i.sland to contribute? 
to the common effort in the Kmj)ire s dofon(*e. 
It is pleasant thus to bo able to record in the 
prt?-war relations, not always harmonious, 
betw een the Moth<*r Count ry and the soat torod 
Colonial t(?rritf>ries that the Imf)erial Dopart- 
inent of Agriculture always received from the 
latter unstinted praise for its sympathetic and 
helpful policy. It is only too natural for those 
who are looked after by a distant authority, 
which is not always open to o.r pnrle argument, 
to grumble and complain in the “Mr. Mother- 
Country ” tone; hut throughf)ut the West 
Indies the Imperial Department of Agriculture 
was only mentioned in terms of praise similar 
to that bestowed upon Mr. ("hamberlain s 
Colonial policy. 


Of St. Kitts or Christ opIuT, th(^ “ MoUht of 
the llritish V\^*st Indies,” almost (?very inch 
was famous ground in Dritish history. Nelson 
was married tlu-n*, and then* the ruggcnl mass 
of Hrimstone Hill, “the Cibraltar of the West 
India's,” frowns upon the sea. 4 hf?re, too, is 
the well-known Monkey Hill, so-callt*d from 
(In* t roul»k'sonn* pests that the OM W^>rld 
monkeys, im|)or(ed in slave shi|)s in the early 
days of British enUu’prise in the Cariblxam Sea, 
afterwards became. But the prevailing inernory 
of St. Kitts w^ould always be its cultivated 
fertility, like? a given lake with brown island 
mountains chief ana)iig them the famous 
Mount Misery, rising to 3,700 feet. The? crops 
which gave the f(*rtile soil of St. Kitts its ver- 
dant aspect, were chii*fly sugar cane, with 
cotton which oecui)ied about one-third of the 
fu'lds and also bordered thosc^ d<‘Votf?<l to 
sugar cam* with its flowers like white and 
yellow roses. Montserrat, like St. Kitts, w^as 
very richly cultivate<l in the south with cotton, 
limes and sugar, but in the north was dry and 
barivn. At one time it had been chronically 
<lependent upon periodic grants-in-aid from 
till' Home Govcrnm(‘nt ; l)ut, thanks to the 
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int nxluftion nf cotton, noru? had boon nocdod 
.since loot), so th»0 the outbreak of the war 
found the island in a position in which it. 
could be^ijln to repay with loyal service some 
of the h(‘lp re(x‘ived in ne<‘(l. N('vis, always 
linked with tlie nani<' of St. Kitts, laid l)efore 
the war a population of only about 
who cultivated sugar and cotton, while 
Anguilla, also linked with it for oOicial piir- 
po.ses, maintained about r>,OtK) on its 35 S(piar<‘ 
miles, devott'd |)rinci|)ally to tlu‘ production 
of salt, with cattle and ponies and some sugar. 

'rhi^ Windward Isles, forming the .southern 
half of the er^'.seent of scattered British islands 
spanning the eastern (*\it of tlie (^iribb(*an 
S(‘a, include three larg(*r islands, St. Lucia. 
St. \h?icent arul (Jn'uada, with a r.umber of 
smaller ones known colh'ct i\ cly as the (Irena* 
dines -the largest being Lairiaeou, with a 
population of about 7,t)t)t). 33as and the 
smaller islands adjacent to and south of it, 
were ollicially uniteci to (JnMiada, but the 
majority were linked to St. Xh'ncent, (he 
largest of the.se being Jhxpiia, whi<*h is litlh' 
moix’i than half the si/,t‘ of (’arriacou. Spaiu*, 
therefore, iloes not admit of separate notic*e 
of thes(* very little children of the Kmpire, and 
l)rief mention only ean be given to tlu'ir three 
largc'i* sisters. Of t h(>se St. Vincent, who.se 
capital, Kingston, presiaits a lovely liarbour 
vi(‘w to tlie arriving visitor, had been unfor- 
tunate for many years in its staple production 
of aiTou root. K\cn wh(*n I hi" comnianderl 
in laaidon a retail |iriee of 2s. txl. a lb. for the 


liighest grade, the i.solatioii of the islands and 
the lack of commercial organization left them so 
entirely at the mercy of the profiteer — a much 
n(‘eded word which the exigencies of the war 
brought later into vogue that li<l. per lb. 
was all that the producer in St. Vincent could 
obtain. The .situation was remedied some- 
what in the years preceding th(^ war by the 
introdu<*tio!i, as in other distres.s(>d West 
Indian Islands, of S(‘a Island cotton in 1903. 
Never! lieli'ss, how' far St. Vincent remained 
from com])lete dexa'Iopment is show'ii by the 
fact that, although it is only IS miles 
long, the interior was so clothed with dense 
.scrub that in 1910 an (‘X|)edition took three 
days to ('X])lore one of its valleys. In spite of 
t h<* immigration of .s('V(>ral thousand Portu- 
gue.se labourers in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, St. Vincent had always remainiHl more 
thoroughly Knglish than either (Irenada or 
St . Lucia. 'I'he last-named, on t he other hand, 
was classc'd with Dominica as the mo.st Frefieh 
of all the West Indian i.-^lands, one? result of 
which was that the manners of the negroes 
were conspicuously more polite than elsewhere!, 
although tla^ dilTerence of national predilection 
Tuadc no distinction in the enthusiasm of the 
population of about .^O,!)!)!) for the war. 
(Irenada, which had consid(*rably the largest 
pc^)ultttion of the three, but .still under 100,000 
at the outbreak of \var, also showed strong 
traces of its colonization by ‘the French, 
although it had been a British possession since 
the Treaty of Wrsaille.s in 1783. It was 
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formerly better known under the title of Con- 
ception, bestowed upon it by Columbus in 
1408. Its harbour was always deserihet! as 
the prettiest in the West Indies, and the island 
itself as the pleasantest to live in, well u^lmiuis- 
tered and socially hospitable, as t he home of 
prosperous cocoa planters. It was also (he 
scat of the Government of tlie Windward 
Islands, and, as might have becai anticipated, 
proved second to none in devotion to tin* 
Empire’s cause in war. 

That the remaining West Indian Islands 
were generous also in proportion to their 
widely different resources may be gatherc'd 
from the fact that a list of donations record(‘d 
in a single Treasury minute in 1917 included 
two gifts of 100 guineas each from the “ Justices 
and V'estry ” of the Cayman Islands — whose 
chief industry still was turth^ fishing — 1 1,000 
from Turks and (’aicos Islaial, and £ 10,000 
from the Bahamas. And mention of llu* 
Bahamas s\iggests a passing refi*reuce to the 
unfortunately common experience of the distant 
colonies whose first contributions to the 
Imperial forties took the shape of white* con- 
tingents se|)arat(*Iy recruited and sc?i(. to 
England. 'These* were not large? cno\igli to be 


retained as indiviilual units, nor could any 
recognisable place be assigned to tliem. So 
they were simply merged in some British 
icgiinent in the case of the Baham.bs the 
contingent was attached to the Lincolns and 
trom that moment (hey practically di.sappeari'd 
from colonial view ; anil later, when impuries 
were made, it was generally found that from 
various causes a \ery small perciaitage of t he 
contingent' could he trai*eil. 'This, of course, 
was chiefly dut* to c*asualtics, but- \'(*ry frerjuently 
to the excellence of the men, a large pro})ortion 
of the colonials l>eing always selected for com- 
missions or promoted to N.C^O. rank or detailed 
for special service. 'Tims the fact t hat a eon 
t ingent had been “ lost ” by no means implied 
that it had Ih*i*u wasted av destroyc'd, and as 
the war |)i‘ogr('ss(*d many of the lost sheep 
were lonnd ti> he occupying positions of un- 
expiH'tiMl (list inct ion. 

Ne\ (‘rthi'less, it is (‘asily und(*rstoo(l that tlu? 
V\ (*st Indiiui I-lands and Colonies were by no 
means satisfied that their contributions of men 
should only consist of naini‘l(*ss cent ingiaits to 
be swallowed up by Bi’itish regiini*nts. 'Thiy 
wer(* content that, their gifts in money and 
maiterial should go into geju'ral funds for 
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military expenses, or be merely ear-marked for 
special purposes such as Red Cross work or 
the purchase of aeroplanes : hut in the matter 
of their own fellow-citizens the natnral desire 



FOKT DUVERNETTE. ST. VINCENT. 
An eiflhteenth-century fort built by the French 
during their occupation of St. Vincent. 

was that in some way, if ortly a humble way. 
they could retain the individuality of iho land 
that sent them to fight for the common cause, 
so that tlteir fortune's could be followed with 
puhlie interest and th(‘ir acliievements be 
publicly reeordf'd. The contingent system was 
adopted as a temponiry makeshift but \Vas not 
regardiMl as adecpiate to the Colonies' earnest 
hopes. The Home (lovernment was well aware 
from the heginning that these' hopes were 
generally e'litc'rtained. On the outbreak of 
war in August, 1011, many letters in the J’ress 
ti^stified to the eagerness of the West Indians 
to take a share in the eoiifliet iti Kui’ojh? ; and 
offers of nuMi were at onee made to the King’s 
( Jovrnmiefit. Th(‘se otiers were at first declined 
on the ground that the West Indies would be 
bet tei' employ(*(l in preparing to defend them- 
s(^l\«'s, as th('y were in danger of attack by 
enemy raiders such as the Dresden and Karls- 
ruhe. Tlu? refusal caused bitter disappointment, 
r(‘ndered the more acute by the readiness of 
th(' Krench to c*mploy their Turcos, and the 
gallant fighting of the latter in the wars early 
stages. The Zouave uniform of the existing 


VV^est India Regiment, adopted at Queen 
Victoria’s rocpiest, and the Rritish infantry 
imiforrn of the oflficorSji seemed to make the 
exclusion of our West Indians from the war 
the more invidious ; and the Goveriimont was 
reminded that in the French wars Barbados’s 
offer of armed warships was accepted and 
utilizeil in blockading French ports and 
scouring the Caribbean Sea. 

The precedent, also set during the French 
wars, of the acceptance of gifts of money had 
already Vieeii followed ; and every island which 
could afYord to contribute anything at all 
promptly claimed its place among the loyal 
donors, from wealthy Jamaica, heading the list 
with £2,400,000. to the Cayman Islands, whose 
contribution was none the loss eloquent of 
loyal service because it totalled only £210. 
Many of the amounts were cr)ntributed in kind, 
as sugar from British Guiana, cacao from several 
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islands and arrowroot from St. V'incent ; while 
some w'cre ear-marked in various ways, as a 
sum of £46,000 from Trinidad, Grenada and 
St. Lucia for the purchase of chocolates in boxes 
bearing those colonics’ badges for all ranks in 
the FjXpeditionary Force. Noteworthy, too, 
is the fact that Dominica was the first part of 
the Empire to devote part of its contribution 
to the purchase of aeroplanes — an example 
which has been so wddely followed us doubtless 
to have proved an important factor in our 
later air supremacy. 

Thus encouraged, the colonies’ desire for 
direct participation at the front continued and 
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grow, alt.} lough it was not foros(»on in tlio islands 
any more clearly than at homo that the pro- 
longation of the war w'ould ultimately compel 
the Empire to use every man that offered 
service. “ 'Phe worst is past,” said one letter 
from J3arl)ados, “but there is a lot of uphill 
work yet to be done” — this was in 1914 — and 
the same confident note of eai-ly victory ran 
through the missives generally at that time. 
“ Give us a chance,” pleads one from Dominica. 
“ Surely *we could do garrison duty in fiUgland 
or guard lines of eominunieation in Tlelgiiim 
and, later, on the road to Berlin ! ” 

The continuance of this correspondc^nec? did 
not interi'upt the active steps taken in several 
of tlu^ colonies — Barbados, Jamaica, British 
Guiana and Trinidad — to raise contingents for 
overseas scjrvice, whether the Home Govern - 
ifl^it acceded to their desire or not. In 
Jamaica especially the movement wiis vigorously 
conducted by the Contingent (.'ommitteo «>f 
citizens, which raised funds by voluntary sub- 
scription to send a contingent overseas. 
<TOvernor, Sir William Armstrong, HUjiportiMl 
the mov'ement : and in May, 191;>, the Home 
Government at last riecided to accept contin- 
gents from the fo\ir colonies named. Thus a 
halfway hoiLso of compromise was reached : 
but the decision, welcome as it was, still left 
open the question whether future contingents 
would merely be absorbed as recruits for 
Kitchener’s Army or whether they would in 
some way obtain the dignity of service as a 
separate unit or units. The hopes of the 
Colonics tended strongly in the latter direction : 


and as manifestly Ihe best way to obtain, 
recognition as a separates force w^as to iniike 
the c(»nting<nit.s worthy of it, the recruiting 
campaign was carried on with double c*iu'rgy 
♦ luring the summer months, and tlu^ fever 
spread cpiickly after this initial success gairuMl 
by the four colonics named to otlu'rs of the 
West Indian Islands as well as British Jhuuluras. 
'Phe first detachments of the British AN’est 
Indies GontingcMit, reacheil Seafonl in t h(» 
autumn of 1915 and after training for some time 
there they procei'dod to I'lymonth and thence 
to Kgypt. 

But meanwhile the distinction for which 
the Colonies were so ki‘(>nly striving had been 
won. In (_)et()l>er 29 thci LontJon, (iazeite 

contained the following : • 

“His Majesty the King has l)C(ai gra<*iously 
pleased to approve of the formation of a (‘orps 
from Contingents of tlie inhabitants of tla» 
West Jinlia Islands, to 1x5 entitltMl ‘ 'Phe British 
West Indies llj^giment .’ ” 

Thus the amliition of the loyal Colonies was 
justified by oflicial sanction of the formation 
of a separate coips bearing their nanu', to tfike 
its place by the side of Jhitish n'giments in 
the great Europ(*an War. 

And not many days elaps<*d before it ma<le 
its first pul)li(' appearance as a rc?j)rescaifative 
unit of the fighting forces of the nation. The 
notice in the London (rfizcite quoted above was 
only r(^produce<l in the Bat talion Orders of the 
West Indian (Contingent, as the force had 
hitherto been known, on November 0, an<l 
three days later, in the Lord Mayor’s Show of 
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Novembor 9, 1915, a cletachinent of 42 men 
of tho “ British West Indies Rogiincnt,” \mder 
Major Golding and Captain Cnvenaugh, took 
its place in the procession. The weather was 
typical of tho British climate in Novembor, 
with hours of drenching rain : but, seriously as 
this might have marred a more theatrical 
spectacle, it had little effect on that businesslike 
pageant of war — the long roll of the forces of 
the Empire unwinding itself like a ribbon of 
khaki and steel, jointed with guns, down the 
length of the wet, grey T.ondon streets. Nor 
dul tho weather seemingly damp the ardour of 
Londoners, who flocked in their usual munbers 
to witness tho stern spectacle. Certainly it did 
not cool tho warmth of the welcome which 
they gavo to the new unit of our Imperial army. 
Every newspaper which published an account 
of the procession noted tho fact that a very 
special cheer gieotod the appearance of tho 
small detachment of the British West Indies 
Kogiment. And the pleasure of tho occasion 
was reciprocal. “ i’he dusky faces of the 
smiling West Indians made one forget that 
colour had ever been a racial barrier,” said tho 
Daily Chronicle : and the Daily News added : 
“ All the civilized wfirriors of the w^orld seemed 
to be rct>i‘cscnte(l here, and wdien tho West 
Indians appeared all huge and mighty men 
of valour, black as night, with their wliito teeth 
flashing — the picture reminded one of a scene 
from ‘ Salammbo.’ ” 

Altlioiigh tho clotaohniont thus honoui'Ably 
uoliood nuiiiborod only 42, it includod ropre- 
sontatives of all tlic' (tolonies from wliich con- 
tingents luul nnived up to that date, except 
tho Leeward Isliinds. Tho men from that group 
had only just nrrived itt Englond after a 
terapestuonB voyage and had not received their 
full kit. 

Tho way in which the British West Indies 
Regiment had thus been evolved by the amalga- 
mation of contingents from tho different 
islands, including British Honduras and British 
(luiana, had one great advantage: that each 
contingent had boon made a self-contained 
unit ns far os possible with a view to separate 
service, an<l each contained its proper complo- 
inont of cooks, bakers, blacksmitlis, mechanics, 
motor-engineei-s, telcphonc-repahers, carpen- 
teis, aliip weights, cabinet-makers, tailors, shoe- 
makers, engine-drivers, painters, stenographers, 
prmters, etc., so that when the regiment was 
formed it was foimd to be unusually woU-found 
ill all respects. 
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While training at Seaford the men of the 
new regiment continued to win golden opinions 
from all the British officers and N.C.O.’s under 
whom they worked so willingly, and their 
general conduct was without reproach, wliilo 
by the typically British criterion of sport they 
showed themselves welj qualified to take tlunr 
place among the representatives of the Em[)ire. 
Not only did they gain an easy victory over an 
Australian team at cricket, Imt in sports open 
to all units of t he Command they won the first 
place in all the three first flat races, although 


many well known runners of the British Army 
were among the competitoi’s. 

Even greater success in the amenitif*s of 
military life had attended those men of the 
British West Indies Regiment whom fortum^ 
sent early to Egypt, wher(>, amid climatic 
conditions far loss trying than an English 
spring to tropical constitutions, the first three 
battalions arrived in January, February and 
March, 1910, and straiglitway united them- 
selves by the bonds of good comradeshij^ and 
sport with the Australians, New Z(^alaiiders and 
men from all parts of the Empire alrt^iuly 
gathered together there. In tlie following August 
the 4th and 5th (Reserve) Battalions followed. 
All alike on arrival set themselves to the serious 
work of military training with zest and good- 


will, and of the 1st Battalion alone no fewer 
than 39 officers and 202 N.C.O.’s and men 
passed tlirough special courses at ( ho Imperial 
School of Instruction at Zeitoun, many with 
distinction. Before midsummer the first tlugi^ 
battalions advanced a step innirer to the act ual 
work of w’ar. They moved to the menaced 
(-■anal Zone, where, after a brii*f period of 
practical instruction, they took part in making 
new defences and forming the defence trooj)s 
ot tlio Canal. A inontJi later the 3rd and tho 
newly arriv'ed 4th Battalions were ordered to 


sail for Franco, while the? 5th w'as stationed at 
Ak'xandria as tho feeding and reserve bat- 
talions of the 1st and 2rid. Thesf', too, luul 
new calls made upon them, sending 500 ofiicers 
and men to East Africa, and, almost iinmo- 
diat('Iy afterw^ards, a force of 100 men to 
Mesopotamia. From DertcMnlx^r, 1910, the 
1st and 2nd Battalions, replenished with men 
from the 5th, took part in the general move- 
ment of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force 
tow^ards Palestine, gnirlnally advancing across 
the desert, (he Ist Battalion (!h)se behind 
the actual front, and the 2nd hoMing im- 
jiortant posts on the lines r)f communication. 
I'hus they had the satisfaction of knowing 
that they htul not conu^ so far and devoted 
themselves for twelve montlxs with so much 
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zeal to their military training in vain. Already, 
alongside British and Indian, troops, West 
Indians wore taking their share hi defending 
the Kmpiro on three fronts, although, during 
1910, the actual hostilities in whicli they 
t'ngaged were limited to being bombed by 
enemy airmen, an experience after which 
they were complimented by tlie (General on 
their coolness, and on another (.'ccosion en- 
gaging other hostih? av'iators who hatl landed 
behind our lines for the jairpose of destroying 
the railway, but ban^ly escaped from a British 
West Indian patrol, leaving tlieir explosives 
behind them. In addition many of the West 
Indians, who hixd been mechanics, electricians, 
etc., in civil life, were attached to the Boyal 
Engineers; and one of the armoured trains 
found almost its entire personnel - oflicers, 
N.t’.O.'s and men -from the 1st Battalion; 
and with it all, in wliatever they did, their 
fine |»hysique, their smart n(‘ss, and their good- 
will l)eeame the recognized characteristics of tJie 
West Indians. 

In the beginning of 1917 the chief part of 
the history of the British West Tmlies Kcgiment, 
which soon r(iceiv(>d its baptism of fii*e at the 
front, b(*comes merged in that of the Ex- 


pcilitionary Force under General Allonby, 
illuminated by occasional mention in dis- 
patches, and especial gratification was given 
to the loyal population in the Far Atlantic by 
the following telegram sent by the General to 
Sir William Manning, Governor of Jamaica : 

I have groat ploasuro in infonning y«)u of the gallant 
conduct of the machine-giai section of the 1st British 
West Indies Regiment during two succesKfuI raids on 
the Turkish trenches. All ranks behaved with groat 
gallantry under heavy rifle and shell fire and contributed 
in no small measure to the success of tlui operations. 

This telegram, repeated to t he Governors of 
the Bahamas and British Honduras, the latter 
of which is not politically part of the West 
Indies, although linked to them by service in 
the regiment, caused general rejoicing through- 
out the islaruis and helped, as in so many 
countless other little ways tliis great war 
liolped, to unite t()gether distant^ parts of the 
Empire in a closer bond of unity than was 
possible in times of peace. Then priority 
had naturally been given ui each island to its 
separate interests, often conflicting with those 
of its neighboui’s, and always cloud(?d with 
suspicions of neglect from the Government in 
England ; but the Gennan challenge proved 
a magic healer of all local symptoms of irri 
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tation, and no sentiment has more lasting 
power for union tlian the conseioiisness of good 
service in the common cause faithfully ren- 
dered and gratefully recorded. 

It was, however, to none of th(? islands but 
to British Ouiana, that undev^eloped FJ Dorado 
of the Empire on the mainland of South 
America, that the secpiel of distinction fell for 
the incitlent wliich earned General Allenby’K 
special praise, in the Military Medal awarded 
to Lance Corporal T. N. Alexander “ for 
exceptional coolness and dev^ot ion to duty 
on two occasions, when he ke|>t his gun 
working under heavy shell fire by high 
explosive and shrapnel, vvhi(di blew away 
the flash blind and knocked <lown Ihe (lash 
screen. 

Very soon after another Military Medal 
fell to the regiment in the person of Private J. 
Walker, of the 7th Battalion — liki? other cor[)s, 
the West India contingent was ceaselessly 
multiplying its battalions to make use of the 
stream of drafts that were constantly arriving 
whenever transport had been fouinl for them. 
His exploit was of the class which calls |jerha|)s 
for more cool courage than any otht^r — namely, 
remaining on an ignit€?d anmiunition dump 
after others had left in order to prevent an 


explosion by removing boxes, which had 
caught tins and live rouinls, idiarges of which 
were ignited. “ By his prompt action,” says 
the oflicial n'cord, “serious loss of life a.nd 
ainmunition was averted.” 

'riicsi*, of course, were only individual (rases, 
b(x*aus(i a list |)ublish(‘d in ()ctob(*r, 1917, of 
awards in the 3rd, 4th and 7th Battalions 
alone gavi* two Military Gro.s.sc’s ((-aptain 
li. 11. b. Fink and 2nd Li(Mit(‘nant A. A. 
l)unlo|)) and sixteen military m«‘(]als. In 
addition Private Walker, Jiientioned above, 
appears again as tlar recipient of a bar and 
th(r grade (jf crorporal. 

Both tlu' 1st and 2nd Battalions of the 
British West Indian Begiment oireupied 
positions in the tiring line in the succ(*ssful 
iwlvance into Bali‘stine, which nvsulteil in the 
eaptun' of Jerusalem. Indeed, it was ordy 
the nigg(‘d nature of the last fmv mikrs of th(» 
ground ovi*r which they fought their way, and 
the stubborn resistance which tlar 'furks wer(> 
('nabled to offer, that pnrvtaiU'd these bat- 
talions and t he British corps which tlay aecom- 
pani(Ml from participating in the a(rtual taking 
of th(^ sacred city. Previous to the advance 
the battalions htwl b(‘en in t h«r trinurhc^s for 
some weeks, and had t la ir full share of patrol 
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oncountors and rather moi*o than t heir share of 
shell fire. Their dug-outs, however, were so 
good that they had comparatively few casual- 
ties, although on one occasion two men wore 
kilh^d and two wounded by the same shell. 
SubscqiK^ntly the commanding oflici^r received 
from J.it ‘1 it. -General Sir Philip Chetwode an 
autograph Jetb'r of thanks for the splendid 
work done by t he British West Indit's Regiment 
in Palestine work w hich, h(' wrote, “ has con- 
tributed in no slight degree to the magnificent 
success of (h'neral Allt'iiby's Army, who liave 


of State for the Colonies had only praise to 
bestow upon them all. Although employed 
chiefly in ammunition duties, for which their 
conspicuously fine physique made them pre- 
eminently suitable, and also on light railways 
and roads in forward areas, their work lay 
almost continuously under sliell fire. “ In 
spite of casualties,” Sir Douglas Haig reported, 
“ the men have always shown themselves 
willing and cheerful workers,” and he noteil 
also that these qualities had been “ much 
a|)precuited by the units to wdiich they have 



AN INSPECTION OF THE WEST INDIA REGIMENT AT UP PARK CAMP, JAMAICA. 
Inset : A sergeant of the ref(Iment (not to be confounded with the new British West 

Indies Regiment.) 


driven tln^ enemy lieadlong to th(^ iiorMi, with 
the loss of many thousands (»f ])risoiif:‘rs and 
many guns.” 

Th('. Western front had always from tlie 
bf^girmiug of tlie war been the sphere in which 
military ambition had most desired employment 
and distinction, and in s|)ite of the hardships 
of eliimite the ^^^^st Indians here showed them- 
selvoa consistently eapalik) of reali/.ing it. 
The two battalions which, as leeorded above, 
WH‘re originally scait to the West increased to 
seven during 1917, and at the close of the year 
JSir Douglas Haig in bis report to the Soerotary 


been attaelied and for whom they liavo been 
working.” As all who have experience of the 
conditions of active service knows it is even 
more important that troops engaged in sub- 
sidiary work should please the units for which 
they wxirk than tliat they should please the 
general : for the good eomradeshif) induced by 
cheerful and willing hel}i removes all the causes 
of friction at their source, and the human 
machine then works smoothly in all its parts 
and achieves results for which we ani too apt 
to give all the applause to the combatant ranks 
only. When, after one of our naval ” scraps,” 
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the crew of a ship elected one of the stokers to 
receive their representative distinction they 
expressed a truer appreciation of the fac tot's 
which make up success in w’ar ; and all who 
understand war will see higher praise in the 
Commander -in -Chief’s reference to t he apprecia- 
tion of the West Indians by the Brit ish troops 
than in his own commendation of their “ excep- 
tional physique,” ” excelh^it discipline,’* and 
“ high mora/.” The report continued : — ” Tliey 
have rendered valuable services at times of 
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groat pressure and have been of the utmost 
asHisUitlCO to tho siege artillery of t he Annies. 
Sitiee they have arrived these units have lH)eii 
employed in all the main o|)erations that have 
taken place, including tho battles of tho Soiiuno, 
ArrajJ, Messinos an<l the operations near \pres 
this year.” Thus waa far more than jiistilied 
the persistent loyalty of tho Islands, which 
refused to take tho aoverument’s “ N'o ” for 
an answer, but went on recruit ing with eheerfv.l 
vigour in the hope that their men might at 
least bo found worthy to do “garrison <luty in 
England.” 

The foregoing conclusions were evidently 
present to tbe mind of Sir William .Manning, 
(lovernor of .Tamaiea, when he visihsl th 
Western front at tho close of 1917: for Iw: 
stated at. a meeting of the West India Con- 
tingent Committee, the. organizing eentm in 
London of tho whole undertaking from tlie 
outset, that he hod found the men " behaving 
extraordinarily well and excellent friends witb 
the British soldiers.” In spite of tho latUw’s 
own pastime of “ gionsing ” when he lias 


nothing else in particular to do. no one recog- 
nizes the value of good work done cheerfully 
better than tho soldier : and tiu' it'ivdy expan- 
sive smile of the ^^’cst Indians opened a short 
cut to his affect ioii liased ujion tho e.steem 
which he could not hi'lp f(»eliiig for a black man 
who, as an artillery oflicer told Sir William 
Manning, ” could handle live tons of anuniiiu- 
tioii where a white man could inos'e tliree.” 
This, of course, was the natural coiollary of the 
sph'ialid physi(|vie big men all,” ” giants all 
of them,” ” all liuge and mighty men of valour,” 
as three I^oiidou dailies described their appear- 
ance ill the liord Mayer’s Show whii'li is 
always the sf'coiid im])ressiou tliat the obst'rv'cr 
of the West liuliaii gets, tlu> first, being the 
chronic good humour broadly slaiupeil upon 
his smiling face. 

Xevc‘r p(‘rhaps bad tho collect ive good humour 
of men been put to severer tests than in this 
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have been prcvciil ihlo arc always nmll.itilicil 
by the complexity and extent of an opomtion ; 
and miver before in the worl.l's hi.story had 
human’heings been called upon lo organize anil 
execute au eperation ap|.roaching in va-stneai 
and eoiuplexit.y the conduct of this world-wi.lo 
war l.y the heterogeneous forces, in iiieii. mormy. 
and n...lerial, of the scattered British Kuipirc. 
No ru.limeuts of the luaehiu.-ry for such an 
operation had iiro-existed : and however perfect 
the machinery might have been, at each of its 
inmnneralile joints the huinaii factor, always 
liable to error, must stand. In view of these 
circumstances of unprecedented dilHciilty tho 
imiiartial verdict of the historian should pro- 
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bably bo that disastrous oiTors wore r(Mnarkahly 
few : b(?eause t he greatest of all essentials to 
success, the will to win in a good (uiuse, was 
l^resont throughout. Nevertheless, disaistrous 
errors undoubtedly occurnMl, and the story of 
the West India Contingent w'ould not Iw* com- 
plete without the admission. Taking the 
narrative of the 4th Jtattalion, for instanc’c, 
recipient of t^xactly one-half of the Military 
Medals in the list refernMl to above, anyone 
who lightly est<‘<*ms the unvarying cheerfulness 
with which the men ])erformed their arduous 
and p(‘rilous work in Crane**, shouhl visit 
Mermuda. 4’here he w'ould find, conspicuous 
among tlie monuments of that lovely islaml, a 
memorial (*reete*l to the memory of a long roll 
of 7nen <»f the tth Huttalioii of the Ih'itish West 
Indit's Regiment who died of frost-bite and 
}>neuinonia, not in the ordinary course of 
hardshii) sulTered on th(? \\'<'stern front — this, 
in spite of tht‘ir troi)i**al constitutions, we might 
have expected their characteristic goodwill to 
have enabl(Ml their f<‘llo\\ -countrymen to con- 
done l)ut during an entirely unnecessary 
voyage whi(*h the transport **onveying them 
from Jamaica took to Halifax in Canada. The 
weather was arctic, t he v<'ssel was not warmed. 


and the men were inadequately provideil with 
wann clothes. The result was that* beside the 
number to whose loss the Bermuda memorial 
testifies, over 200 men were incapacitated ~a 
miserable set-back to the enthusiasm with 
wliich they had stai*ted from their sunny homes 
to work and drill and risk their lives against 
the Empire’s enemies. And because it was 
not accepted os a set-back — because Bermuda 
and all the other islands continued to offer 
their best in men, money and material with 
both hands and their whole heart — we may 
speak indeed of the characteiistic goodwill of 
the West Indian. Deplorable errors must have 
occurred, as has been said, when so vast and 
complex a machine as the British Empire went 
to war, having been constructed only for peace ; 
but it is something to know that the material 
which it had to work upon was so sound that 
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evoii orroi’S so doplorablo as the foregoing eouUl 
not permanently affect the characteristic good- 
will of service I'cndered. Nay, it can truly be 
said that, so far tvs tho British people at homo 
were concerned, this particular instance of 
error would scarcely, if at all, been hoard of, 
but for the goodwill which it failed to iiripair : 
for tho only reference to it in the British Press 
appears to have been the following : — 

Tho Battalion of l.ho British West liulies Boj 4 iinont, 
which hail an iinploasant cxjM>riciico through tho troop- 
ship in which it wu-s being transported being liiverted 
to Canada in arctic weather, has forwarded £4(t tlirough 
tho West India Clornmittco towards the Halifax fund 
as a mark of ajiprecMation of kindness shown to all ranks 
by tho people of that <*ity. 

Thus once more we see how the parallel of 
good being wrought to the Kmpire even thnjtigh 
the unparalleled disasttn* of tliis great war 
worked out in such minor details as the si i taigth- 
ened good will between Halifax in (panada 
and Bermuda in its Atlantic solitudt* through 
the bitter experience of tlu^ 4th Battalion of 
the Britisli West Indies Hegiment. Such 
instances tell us, too, how mu(*h of sufftadrig 
cheerfully borne was never I’ecorileil in the 
contemporary Press, nor finds a i)lace in tho 
larger annals of historic achievement, but- 
should nevertheless be present to our minds, 
when we read such legends as that inscribed on 
the Shield of Honour presented by I’rimtess 
Alexander of Tock on behalf of the women and 
children of the British Isles : 


TO TlllO 

SOI.OIKIiS OK THK 

BBITISH WBST INDJKS HEHIMKNT 

WHO HANK KOITOHT IN THIC CATJHK OK THK 
KMIMRK I) I KINO THK OKKAT WAR, 

FROM THK VVOMKN ANI> ('HlbDRJfiN OK THK 
IIRITISH ISLKS IN HKJH ADMIRATION OF THKIR 
VALOFR AND DKNOTION. 

KRKSKNTKD UNDKR THK AFSI’UKS OF THK 
LKAliUK OF THK KMKIRF. 

'riiis inscription, with a laurel wreath and 
the badgii of the n*giment in Iht^ (jentre, is 
engraved ujion a shit4d of white metal ; and, 
togi’ther witfi a silken Pnion .lack, it was 
presented to tin' Secretary of State for 
Polonies in May, ltM7, for safe kevping. 
Similar shi(4ds and flags w(‘re pres(*nted at 
the same lime for otluT Colonial units. 

.And in turning to consider th(» achievements 
of t hese other units in tln' (Ireat War we aro 
eonfronted onee more hy the impossihility of 
noting lliem all in di‘tail or elassifying theun in 
any satisfactory order. It was to illustrate 
this dillietilty that we selected one unit, tlie 
British West Invlies, only and showed how the' 
number and variety of its eom|>oneut items 
deti(‘<l such elassitieat ion ; and it would not lx? 
feasible to attempt a similar brief analysis of 
otlxT units. It must sufliiM*. therefore, if the 
different remaining units or groups of units 
arv pass(*<l more rapidly in review, on the un- 
derstanding that each individual eas(^ would, if 
separately examined, justify the same pride, in 
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our (‘oimnori c;itiz(‘!isliip of ilio British Empire 
that the example of the W'est Indies teaehes. 

Taking, for instance, the Pacific Islands — 
under wiiich title, as previously stated, no 
fewer than seven distinct and separate groups 
of islands, with an eighth group made up of 
“ rnisci^llaneous islands,” were oihcially brought 
togidher we find tliat the same bewildering 
variety of- natural envir<»nment and inalerial 
develo[)inent productMl no difTerenee whatever 
ill the attitude of settlers an<l natives alike. 
K<‘adiness to sacrifice th(?mselves to the last 
man and to give tlie last coin in their pos- 
session was the univei-sal keynote of the loyal 
chorus that rang from end to end of the Pacific, 
as we hav(? heard it in tlio Atlantic. In most 
of the islaials there witc practically only two 
classes of population -white officials and black 
native's, and it would not be possilile to indicate 
any shade of distinction betw-een the loyalty 
exliihited by tiiein respectively. Otticial state- 
ments mack? in tlie earlier stages of the war 
tliat tlie ” whole body of younger civil servants 
of the WVstern Pa(*ific Islands have come over” 
(o join the Army at home, and that “the 
whole native po|)ulation volunteered to come 
and fight in any capacity ” w'ere equally true 
of all th(^ islands : and many South Sea Islanders, 
finding no immediate outlet for their eagerness 
[irovided from England, tnriK'd tow'anls New 
Zi'aland and managed to become attached to 
the forces wdiich that domiixion w'as raising 


from the natives of its owni Cook Islands, 
Rarotonga anil Nieue. 

It is not easy for civilized and cMlucated 
Europeans, unacquainted with the conditions 
of these ilistant islands, to realize the stages of 
thought by wdiich the native finally reached 
the same level of enthusiasm as they stood 
iij)on. They had understood the issues in- 
volved from the outset : they had watched the 
storm gathering, and they had seen it bui*st. 
'riieir minds were made up and ready. With 
the native of a Pacific island it was as diflerent 
as his sunlit landscatie fringed wit.h palm trees 
and the blue sea siiimmering beyond was from 
the grey solidity of Fleet Street ; and we 
cannot do bettor than quote the following 
masterly summary of the situation, as it 
appeared in the first year of the war to the 
native of the Pacific, from a contemporary 
oflicial report on the Gilbert and Ellice Islands : 

Attitude of Natives towakds the War. 

Til the early days of the War the attituile of the native 
towanls tlio War was one of stupefaction. 

War was for the men of their raee in the old days, 
and it was this |>leasant pastime whieh relieved tho 
m‘>notony of life and kept for them the superiority of 
the sox whieh the white men had put down os an evil 
to he eradicated. The Missions had first preached of 
the sin of war ; later the British Government, and the 
German rule of the neighbouring Marshall Group, had 
sternly repressed any symptom of unrest, which is aa 
natural to native races as the growth from childhood to 
manhood. That these two gmat white races whose 
wisdom had caused wars to cease should be “ visiting 
each other’s Islands and driving home the spear ” made 
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(tiBin nxor© humAn An(i far rornovod hm Ijeings of a 
suporior onler. That the fi><ht nhould extend beyond 
the eustoinary three days wax not xurprisiuj^ Nin<.-e the 
white mau’H lalands were largo and their steam war 
veHHola of unknown power. 

Ah months wont by it was Kradually roali/od that this 
was war of an unknown kind, that the siio<lding of 
a little blood would not bring a further spell of peace, 
(iradually the “wise old men came to grasp something 
of the depth of the issue involved, ainl ceased (o tell of 
their own exploits. Then it was ruiufuired that native 
raoes wore being allowed to take their place with British 
troops, and the Islands volunteered to a man. When it 
was learnt that their services could not bo accepted, 
but that they might bo permitt«‘<l l,o cont ribute towards 


contribution was eveiitually raised tti JOs. each, the 
limit permitted, grtuit disappointment was exprt>ssed, 
and it is known that many of these labourers-- who 
come to Ocean Island purely for tin* jiioncv which they 
can save — gavM> a portion of this deferre<l pay to the 
patriotic funds of their various Islands after their term 
of indenturt' was completed. 

Iiifitlmtally tlio foregoing explains one 
of tlie fovv pi\ragraphs which tippoarcd in the 
restricted ]:5ritish ]*n'ss ooncerniiig tliese 
islands during the war, to the (‘ff(*ct that tho 
natives of Clilhcrt Island wlio had been eiii* 
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war relief funds, they were again pnifoundly siirpriseil. 
That the Missions should ask for their money they <|nito 
understood, that tho Government, di-inandcd a yearly 
tax was in a<?e,<irdanoo with their ewii custom of tribute 
to Chiefs before the hoisting of the flag, but that money 
should be needed for tho (lovernment, or for wliite 
men outside Missiojis, was another shock to be taken into 
this readjustment of the mental ft)eus. 

Careftilly it was explained that the uuuiey was not 
for tho conduct of the War, that moin-y for this purpose 
was raised, where neeessar.y, by demand ami not by 
voluntary effort, but that many men bad to (lie, and that 
women and ehilciren mu.st continue to live not wdiolly 
as a burden on the Empire. Once reali/.ed llu' reply 
was spontaneous. The natives of Ocean Island asked 
I save to give all their f)hospbMte royalty to patriot i»* 
fiitids and were with dilliculty persuaded to limit their 
gift to £1,000 by the wuruing of possible tut ure droughts. 
At a meeting of the labourers of the I’aeilie riiospbate 
(Company held at Ocean Island, by request of tin* 
Gilbert and ICIliee em|>loyees. it was suggested that 
each man should give /is. from bis delezTed pay. 'I be 
imm nliate aiiswor was “ we want to give all our deferred 
pay” (amounting to about tl/* a Ivad). ben fbo 


ployed oil Faiiiiing Island luul givtui tlin ‘0 
sums of £() 10s. Od., £2 2s., and £0 Os. Od, 
respertively out of the fiay thus eanu'd. 'riieso 
suiiiH wen^ ‘hily recorded in a 'IVeasury Minute, 
but tlie signitieance of tlie n'cord imiurully 
escape<l tlit> Englisii reader. It meant that 
tliese itK'H of f)ue set of islaials, Mlien; they 
were not allowed to givi^ more than lOs. each, 
had taken advantage' of the receipt of pay for 
work clone in ariother island to give that also, 
bc-hind tlie liaek, as it were, of thc'ir own 
autliorities. 'I’rivial as tiu'. amount con- 
ciriied may ha\x* been, it may bc^ chaditccj 
wlietlier any incident of tho war was moro 
deeply eloqui'nt of tlie Kmpin^’s spirit. 

MV) the Fiji and othe r islands in Mu; We'stern 
I’acitic must always be given a bigb iilace iii 
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the Empire list of willing Jielpers, not because 
their help was so important as decisively to 
affect the issue of tlie war, but because they, 
tlie most remote of the British Crown Colonies 
and l^rotectorates • -- situat(*d exactly wdiere 
the Eastern anrl Wi?stern heinisplieres unite — 
<lid at least as much as any of the others : 
which moans that tliey did a great deal more 
cv(*n than those who knew the islands best 


thought possible. Jt had not occurred to 
anyone that the realities of the great issue 
could have burned st) deeply into the hearts 
of tbt*se sim})Ie islanders. For the first six 
months or so t he taking over of Samoa, by a 
force from New Zi^aland with which a good 
many men from Fiji went, and, as touching 
them still more nearly, the necessity of 
organizing serious “ Ifome Defence ” against 
the (iJerman raiders — Scharnhorst, Oneisenau, 
Dn*sden and Niimberg — which for a time 
inff‘sted the Pacific, absorlied all the energies 
of the Fijians. Even the nativ(»8, who con- 
stituted nearly two tliirds of th(' |)0})ulation 


of about 150,000, with East Indians numbering 
about 50,000, and 4,000 whites, understood 
this primary necessity better than might have 
been supposed. Englishmen at home were 
accustomed to speak of “ Fiji ’* just as they 
spoke of the Isle of Wight or of “ Jamaica,” 
meaning the West Indies, as though it were 
a single self-contained unit. Hut this “Fiji ” 
meant nearly 250 separate islands, although two 


of them — as their names Viti Levu, or “ Great 
Fiji ” and Vanua Levu, or “ Great Land,” 
implied — were very much larger than the 
others, being roughly comparable in size to 
Jamaica and Trinidad, or half of Wales and 
l.#ancashire ri'spectively ; and men who were 
thus familiar w'ith othiT related communities 
separatinl from them by the sea-highway of 
merchant vessels and warships had learned 
to “ think Imperially ” in an unconscious w^ay 
that the great crisis woke to action, when 
Australian mon-of-war and the French cruiser 
Montcalm escorting the transports bearing the 
New Zealand expeditionary force for the 
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attack t)n Samoa steamed into Suva J^ay. 
So, as soon as liome needs had been attended 
to, all energy was turned to sending to Britain 
a stream of men, money and supplies ; and 
this stream was continuous, until experienced 
British oflicials, who at first regarded the 
effort witli prid(> only, bc'gan to fear that the 
islands must hav^e depl(‘ted themselves to a 
dangerous extent. But, for the same r(*a.son 
which induced the Home GovernnuMit to allow 


many other ovprs<‘as eoninuinitirs to und(*rtaUo 
lor the war tinaneial bunlens which would 
hav<^ been vetoed as imf)rudent in peace, it 
s<*eme<l th<^ wisest policy in this canergcMicy 
without ])rtH*ed«‘nt to impose no ch«'<*k upon 
h)yal enthusiasm. In addition to all the other 
outlets for their geiuTosity, it may be noted 
that two of the na.tiv(' provitas's of their own 
initiatise raisfsl snee(‘ssfnl spt‘cia.1 funds for 
the purchase of ai'roplancs. 



FIJIAN LABOUR DETACHMFNT READY TO PROCEED TO FRANCE. 

Seated on ehein, left to rlifht : Hon. H. Mark*. Lady Swcet*Eacott, the Governor (Sir E. B. Sweet* Bacott), and the Hon. J. McOwan, 
I napeetor- General of Constabulary. Seated on the ground : Mr. G. V. Maxwell (Acting Secretary for Native Affaire). 

Mr. G. H. Roberta (Private Secretary). 
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In January, 1915, the “ First Fiji Contingent ** 
was sent home, numboring 60 white men, all 
but six of whom were immediately attached to 
the King’s Royal Rifles, the famous “ 60th.’* 
Those few represontativ'ea of the islands tlid 
splendid work at Y|)res in the following May 
as the two or tliroe surviving British oflicers 
who w<u-(^ with them in that lioree fighting loved 
to tell. Jiiey had suffered terrihh^ easiialties 
in proportion to their numbers ; but this only 
led to Fiji sending more and more men, the 
greater number of whom were always drafted 
into the. 60th to fill “ the platoon,” with such 



THKEF NATIVE MJIAN CHIEFS 
Serving with the Fijian Labour Corps. 

(‘xeellent results that the name “ Fiji ” has been 
written for ev(T on the records of that splendid 
old regiment. Other Furop<*a.ns from Fiji, 
wIjo for oFi(‘ reasoji or another did not pass into 
tin* ranks of the tiOth, performed as good 
sj'rviee, t liougli natura.lly less noted, with the 
H.F.A., and many other units, and a 
tew in t Ik* Navy. 

'^rhe above-m(*nt ioned were all bhiropeaiis, 
hut tin* natives of llu> islands were e(|ually 
eag('r to give service. One, a high Fi jian ehi<d, 
happened to be at Oxford when the war broke 
out, probably the only one of his race in 


Fkigland at the time, and after vainly offering 
liimself in all sorts of directions ho got ctcross 
to France, joined tlic Foreign Legion and did 
excellent service with that most cosirtopolitan 
of forces. For a time there were similar 
obstructions in the way of utilizing the services 



SIR E. B. SWERT-ESCOTT, K.C.M.G., 
Governor of Fiji and High Commissioner for the 
Western Pacific. 


of natives from tho Islands, but there was 
ev<n\ greater difticulty in keeping them back 
from going ” homo ” to England to serve. 
Eventually tho obstructions wero overcona*, 
and in tho subsotpient yoars of war there wore 
as large rumibors, proporf ionately to tho popula- 
tion of tho places from wliioh fhey eanio, of 
Pacific Islamlers serving on tho various fronts 
under dilTererit eircumstanoes as from any 
other part of tho hhnj)iro. This was equally 
true of t he wliitos and tho iiativ(\s. In tlie Fiji 
group tlio white inhabitants, scarcely 4,500 of 
num, women and cliildroii, sent at lea.st 600 
of their number to bear arms. Of the native 
Islanders it is diflicult to est imate tho mimV)er 
that wore employed with the armies ; but tho 
fact that th(^ Fijian Labour Company alone 
gave 100 of its men sliows tliat the proportion 
who left tho Islands was high ; and those who 
had to remain ( qually “ did their bit,” in tho 
phraseology of tho time, by effleiently perform- 
ing increased work in spite of redue(*d numbers 
and eontimiing to contril)ute money and goods 
to an extent w’hieh thosi? who ha.d |)roviously 
known the Islands best would have thought 
utterly impossible. A Vcderaris’ Corps was 
also formed ot men over ago for enlistment in 
England, and jjroved a highly eftuient and 
reliable part of the Islands* Defence Force. 
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One personal intMdcnt may bo quoted, as 
illustrating tho quality of tho material which 
canio from overseas generally into the British 
Army. A young sub-inspeetor of plantations, 
who came over with tho First Fijian Contingent 
in 1915, served for two years in the ranks of 
the King’s Royal Riflcvs, won his eonimission 
in July, 1917, and his captaincy and tlu* :\Iilitary 
Medal at Cambrai in November. Soon aftt*r, 
his colonel being seriously wounded, lie fiieked 
him up single-handed and was carrying him 
back when several otlier oflici'rs ealn^^ to ludp. 
“ Leave me alone to this ‘ Fi ji SaMigc,' ” 
cried the wounded colonel, “ lie is managing 
splendidly.” A few months later this young 
ex-sub-inspoetor of plantations was second in 
command of his battalion of the K.H.K.’s. 
And this case was so far from excc'ptional that 
it might almost bo called typical of the military 
careers of those young Britons who from oHice 
or plantation bungalows in tho tropics and 
amid the oceans heard tlicir country’s call in 
those years of fate. 

In conclusion, too, it may not seem trivial to 
notice the fact that the Fijian Native Labour 
Contingent ‘ became, liki^ similar bodies of 


natives from othcT lands, welcome entertainers 
to the British soldiers at olY times in tlie cam- 
paigns with their characteristic songs and 
dances. 

It was ill eonnexicai with l^’iji, too, that a 
humorous but importantly sueci'ssfnl rust' of 
war was reetirded. At tht' timt' wlieu a raid on 
tho islands by (Icrinan cruisers was imminent, 
t ho wirtiless si at ion a t Suva. Fi ji’s menaet'd 
carpi tal, iutcrcc|)tcd incssagt^s pai.ssiug bt'twecn 
two ( Herman cruisers ('vidcutly not more tluin 
200 miles aiway. At that time th(> Australian 
s<|ua.droii, ])o\\t*rtul t'liough to maikt* sliort. work 
ot 1 ht' (h'rmaii raiidcrs, wars fair avway in tht* 
vicinity ot l^apu.i ; but tht' (Hovernor of Fiji 
nase to tin* occiisiian aiiid tht^ following “wind- 
less” was promptly laiiucluMi : ” OV) Ailmiral, 
ILM.A.S. Austrailiai. O’haiiks for message. 
Shall expect you to-morrow at daylight, 
<»ovt‘riior of Fiji.” Nolliiug was st't'ii of the 
(«crmain ships; hut some lime* afterwards 'a 
Jt'tter written by an oOiccr of tin* Scharnhorst 
\Mis |.)ubhsh(Ml in ai South AmtTicain paper, in 
which he* start t'd that 1 h«d raiid on Susai which 
everyont' tai board haul longed for wars prt'vcnttMj 
by fear l<*st the Austrailiain battit'ship Aiislraiiia 



FIJIANS LINED UP FOR REVIEW IN HONOLULU 
Before embarking for France, viS Canada, to serve as stevedores on transports. 
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mif<ht corno upon the scene. This incident 
deserves to become historic, but not so another 
humorous war stc)ry eiiiTcnt at tlie same time 
in th(? samt^ port of the world, to th(> <dtect that 
at the b(^gimiiiig of the war the King of Tonga 
(one of the group of th(^ Friendly Isles to which 
collectively its name is often giv(oi) had 
solemnly proclaimed his neutrality : for this 
was a manift\st rvviuviffe. of the similar fiolitical 
exploit attrihiited to his Majesty's predecessor 



“FIJIS” IN THE TRENCHES. 


at the time of tiu? Franeo-Prussian War in 1870. 
To the island of Wakaya in the Fiji group 
belonged the honour of liaving by means of its 
local constabulary <*ITected tlie cajituro of 
Count LuckiKT, (’aptain of tlie (lerman com- 
merce' -rai<ler Seeadler, with a Lieutenant and 
four Oerman sailors of the same vessel. 

'rhe foregoing <letails of Fiji’s part in the 
(Jreat War have been givt^ri because, although 
too brief (o do justice to so interesting and 
[)ietur(‘s(jue a theme, tla? sjjace at command in 
this history is too limited for detmls of almost 
any kind regarding each of the uncounted units 
of tht^ Fiinpire, scattered over the INic’fic Ocean, 
whudi s('nt such aid as t heir dilYerinj' circum- 
staiices permitted. Making allowance for these 
^iitlerenees, the ease of t'achis similar, and what 
lias bi en said of Fiji may be applied, mutatis 
tnufitiidis, to all those many others of w’hich 
lack of s])ace forbids evt*n the briefest sejiarate 
mention. And unfortunately, but inevitably, 
the reverse sid(? of the glorious shield of war — 


the death and loss and .suffering — ^must also be 
accepted as typical of all. Mention has been 
made above, for instance, of “ the platoon ** in 
reference to Fiji’s connexion with the King’.s 
Royal Rifles, and to this extent these Islands 
may bo accounted inore fortunate than other 
dependencies whose contingents of European 
recruits for the British Army were swallowed 
up and lost to sight after recruitment in various 
regiments. The men from Fiji, going almost os 
one solid body to the fiOth, were al)le to retain 
a collective individuality as “ the Fiji platoon ” 
and by th() distinctivt^ merit of their service to 
will honour for the Islaml, while at the same 
time remaining a central object to whose main- 
teuanco and encouragement the continuous 
efforts of the Fijians at homo could be directed. 
What efforts were needed for this purpose is 
shown by the fact that this platoon, which 
distinguished itself at Ypnw in May, 1915, lost 
so heavily on that occasion that it was deemed 
advisable to transfer the few survivors to th(^ 
Salonika Force. Twice again, at the beginning 
and the end of ]91(>, the Fiji platoon in Flanders 
was rt'jilenished by eontingents and again 
reduced by casuall ics as well as by the bestowal 
of commissions upon many of its surviving 
members. By degrees, however, men began to 
ri'turn to it from hospitals and its strength was 
restored at the (Mid of 1917 for the fourth 
time hy the attaehineni to it of the “ 2nd Fiji 
Keinforc(Mnents.” ’riirough all these vi(Mssitudes 
of service the Commanding ()fl[i(M>r of the OOth 
(K.R.Il.C.),* Lieut.-("ol. H. W. M. Watson, 
D.S.O., had acquired so high an opinion of 
“ the platoon ” that whenever he had to seh^et 
men for commissions ho looked first tcj thos(* 
wearing the “ Fiji badge,” and t hen^ was 
therefore some poetic justice in tlie fact that 
when he was wounded and buried by the 
accidental explosion of a trench-mortar it wmis 
a rifleman of the Fiji platoon who dug him out. 
But even the fourth replenishment did not last 
long. A number of the men were badly gassed 
by (lerman sliells in Feliruary, 1918, and about 
a fortnight lati^r practically the whole platoon 
suffered the same casualty, having been billeted 
in a low ravine where the collected gas had sunk 
to the bottom, subsequently rising again when 
the sun reached it and overwhelming the men. 

In the concluding incident this brief sketch of 
the career of the Fijians in the British Army 
was, of course, peculiar to this platoon, but 
th(3re is no reason to suppose that on the whole 
Hie islanders were subjected to groate^r perils 
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and trials of war than foil to the lot of other 
colonial contingents. They have merely l>een 
selected as an illustrativo typo because the 
embodiment of most of tliem us a tlistiiiot 
platoon in an individual regiment enabled a 
consecutive record of their experitmoes to be 
maintained. 

Of the numerous remaining units of Britain’s 
island Empire which rallied to her aid from all 
the oceans, only the briefest mention is possible 
under the headings of the groups in wliich they 
were collected for olticial purposes ; and as 
Nature had placed them in no geographical 
order, while their equality in elTort forbitls 
any order of merit, they art^ dealt with most 
conveniently perliaps in alphabetical order. 

From Ascension Island, with its bare 15 
acres of cultivaterl ground and its population 
of scarcely 100, exclusive ol (Muployecis on tin* 
telegraph, nothing could have been (‘Xpeeteil ; 
and as it was an Admiralty Station, with which 
[JublishcHl records have no c.oncom,the good work 
which it acliieved in the war must remain hidden 
among the thousand seer(?ts of the Silent 
Service. 

^raking tlic second unit on the otbeial list, 
“ I5ermuda,” like “ Fiji,” is Ma? name given 
to a large number, about 100 in this case, of 
islands collectively known as the Bermudas, 
from the Spaniard Bermiahr/., wlio sight etl 
them in 1527, although with any otht-r pi‘oplo 



MOTOR AMBUI.ANCK PKOVIDRD BY 
THE PEOPLE OF BARBADOS. 

Similar (tifts were made by Trinidad and other 
Colonies. 

‘than the British the latia* nann^ of Somers 
Islands, afti‘r Sir (Ii'orge Somers, the British 
admiral who culoni/.<‘d tliem in lOOO, would 
have prevailed. Of their total jiopulation of 
20,0(H), fully ou«‘-tliini an* white, exelusixc «)f 
soldiers aud sailors (‘m|>lo><*d iu tlic strongly 
fortified dockyard where tht< Atlantic Mpiadron 
refits. Amid .su(*h associations it was natural 
that a high sense »)f patriotic duly sluaild have 
animated the inhahitants ; and in adilition in 
eoiitriVaitious of money, one gift amounting 
to £4<),0tMk Biuinnda formt'd two whifi* (uaitin- 
gents for si^rvice with the British armies on the 
Western Front the Bermuda X'ohinteer llifli* 



DEPARTURE FOR 


EUROPE OF THE BARBADOS CONTINGENT FROM BRIDGETOWN. 
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Corps, altaclied to tho Lincolns, and the 
Lorinuda Militia Artillery, attached to the 
Royal Garrison Artillery, l^otli of these 
valuable contingents saw much active service, 
and were heavily engaged with firoj jortionato 
losses in tla^ desperate' battles of 1017. Tho 
black population w(*re equally resolute in ser- 
vice and readily sank their individuality of 
origin in the British West Indies R('giinent, 
although Hennuda did not belong to the West 
Indian Islands ordinarily so (‘ailed : and mention 
has already bei'ii made of t he memorial in 


have passed before rising to tho recognized rank 
of colony, Iwing under the control of the British 
North Borneo Company. The service, there- 
fore, rendered by Mahomadan (\ettlers, Chinese 
traders and labourers or aboriginal Celebes, 
under tli^ Company’s auspice's, finds its proper 
pla(;e in tho records of work done by tlie great 
coimiiercial organizations of the Empire. 

In no part of the Empire did tho call of the 
Mother Country mc'ct a readier or more prac- 
tical response than in Ceylon. Money was 
sim[)ly poured out by all classes with amazing 



THE INDIAN OCEAN. 


Bermuda whicli records tlic Iragie exi)erience 
of m(‘n of the 1th Battalion of that KegimenL 
Im'oju the har West of tlu* Atlantic tla* nt'xt 
namo carrit's ns to th»‘ Ear Bast of the I»acific ; 
lait British Xeirth Borneo -altiiough at the 
nut break of war it had already a standing force 
of son rneti under British ollicers with one 
machine gun and a mountain battery — -must 
be excluded from this survey of our Insular 
Colonies and Eroti'ctoratf's, b('cause it is not a 
British island, being in fact part of tlic nminland 
ol a large Dutch possession, and also becau.se it 
was still, at the outbreak of war, in the pupal 
stagf' through which many British possessions 


generosity, and, in addition, one million .sterling 
was v(.)tcd in 191.5 and another million in 1917, 
th(' tw'o votes amounting roughly to ten shillings 
fjer hciul ol the total population, lOuropean 
and native, of tlic island. A law was also |)a.ssod 
in 1917 to make volunteering ('onipulscjry for 
Bur()peaii.s — one of the (juaint contrudiction,s 
in t(Tms which the war brought about in many 
institutions — but long bofortJ this the island 
had been contributing wort hily to the British 
Army. The Ceylon Planters’ Riflo Corps 
enlisted practically en bloc ; and a Ceylon 
Contingent, 350 strong, composed of Oovern- 
ment servants, all whites, served with di.s- 
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THE LANDIN(J STAGE, 

tiiict.ioii ill Egypt and I’alrstine — aial was 
specially attached to General Sir William 
Eirdwood, who always spoke extremely liighly 
of it. J^iko oilier contingenls, however, it 
was ultimately extinguished, chi<*fly by casual- 
tiijs, but largi‘ly also by Impta’ial Commissions 
Viestowed u}>on its membcMN. Much tlu* same 
fate, no doubt*, befell the other white contin- 
gf^nts from Ceylon, sent out by public-spirited 
coinmittei\s of merchants and others, all hough 
the history of these could not be traced, as 
they wen? merg(>d on (ailistment in England in 
various British regiments. Inde(?d, when such 
a w’ar lasts for y(*ars little? can (‘V(‘r ri'inain 
but the honoured name of any limited body 
of trog[)s that was engaged in tin? oarlie?* 
periods like the schoolboy’s knife which has 
had a new blade three times and a new handle 
twice, but is still fondly called the “saint? oM 
knife.” In addition to these line bodit's of 
European recruits, Ceylon contributed largt? 
numbers of natives to labour battalions, tht? 
Church and the missions in the islarul taking 
an active part in enlisting and dispatching 
th(?m. 

Next on the alphabetical list comes the island 
of Cyprus, whose position within tlu? /t>ne of 
operations in tho Near East madt* its war record 
belong to the history of the Gallipoli caiupaign 
and the Salonika Forc(*s ; but on<? very note- 
wortliy and useful contribution to the latter 
from the island’s ow'ii resources was tho 
recruit uK^nt of several thousand sturdy mule- 
teers, splendidly adapted to transport work in 
the mountainous country wli(‘re that forct? 
was located. 

To the So\ith Atlantic from the Levant is 
a long stride, but tlie Falkland Islands, which 
come next, were? brought within tlio danger 
zone of the earlier years of war by thi- per- 
Kistent activity of German cruis^a's, whoso 


HAMILTON, ItHRMUBA. 

doings anti whose (*nd liave been recordcti 
els(.?w’]u're. In the eircumstances it w'as in- 
evitable tliat the home dt'fence of this cluster 
of about 100 islands, all with the (*x(*eption 
of \Vt ?st Falkland and I*kist Kalklaiid very 
small in size, should have monopolized tho 
energies of the limited but mainly British 
population, who prom|)tly raised an (‘Oicii'nt 



GENERAL SIR JAMES WILLCOCKS, K.C.B., 
Governor of Bermuda. 


volunteer Ibgimcnt. f(a garrison duty, altlioiigh 
the fortunate de-lruelion of Von Spec’s 
squadron, recorded i lsewhere, put an end to 
tho <lesperale need which h.wl existed for its 
services, fn addition, the C(»lony ciait rihnt<*d 
lilu*rally, like all its fellows, to the I'xpenses f>f 
the war; and subscript ion to the various War 
Funds eajin' freely from its eitiz»‘ns. 

Tlie (’olony of Gamliia does not come into 
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our present category, Ix cauHe, although its chief 
settlenicnt of Jinthurst is situated upon the 
island, or rather the sandbank, of St. Mary, 
nearly all its territory lies on the banks of the 
river Carnbia, and it is included, with the Gold 
Goajst, Siena L<*o?ic, and Xigeria, in the main* 
land protectorate of Hritish \V(‘st Africa. Its 
geiKTous coiitribulions to war funds may, liow- 



CAPTAIN SIR A. H. YOUNG, G.C.M.G., 
Governor of the Straits Settlements and High 

(Jcimmissioner for the Federated Malay States. 

c\'cr, be noted luM’c, especially in the grant of 
1 1 0,000 to tlic Friiice (if Wales* Fund and 
i' 1 0,000 for tlu' pnrcliase of atToplanes. 

Hong Kong brings tis back to th(^ Far East 
ill the Pacific, and, like many other oflicial 
di'signations of Grown Coloni(*s, the name 
cos (Ts far rnorc^ than the island of Hong Kong; 
for it includes a large number of other islands off 
tlie coast of south-east (>rn China, at the mouth 
of (he Canton Hiv(*r, as well as [xirtions (^f the 
mainland. Jjke the other (‘astern colonies, 
its native population was less suited to recruit- 
iiKMit for combatant service than for the labour 
battalions, which it hastened t(j raise ; but, 
hk(^ (V*ylon, it passed an ordinance making 
volimtccring for (‘idistna’iit in the British Army 
conijailsorv upon all Enrojieans. Thus the 
colony coiitribnt(‘d practically the whole of 
its HVHilabl<‘ strength ; and in the matter of 
money it raised at onc' time a loan of three 
million dollars for His Majesty’s ( Jov’erninent, 
and gave another two million d(.)llars out of 
the lr(‘asnry and (‘urnait taxes. As from other 
(folonic's, too, a ceaseless stn^ain of subscriptions 
to War Funds in England came from uiKjflicial 
sources. 

Ex(*cpt that it is an island, and an integral 


part of the British Empire, the Isle of Man in 
tliis list might seem oidy a degree less out of 
place than, say, the Isle of Thanet ; but among 
its other peculiar privileges Mona’s Isle enjoyed 
the right to have it recorded — in the samf 
Treasury minute that enumerated loyal gifts 
from the Gilbert Islanders and the men of 
Mauritius — that “ the Tynwald Court of the 
Isle of Man voted £10,000 to war expenditure.” 

The rOle of Malt a, next on the list, was more 
than that of voluntary colonial helper. From 
the very coinmencement of the war the island 
hummed and throbbed with the military and 
naval energy transmitted through it, like a 
nerve-centre in some vast organism suddenly 
arous(3d to fight for life. So Malta played a 
strenuous yjart in forwarding and coordinating 
many details of more than one of the great 
(‘ampaigns which have been dealt with in other 
sections of this History. Nevertheless, behind 
the scenes of all this direct activity in the 
war lay the real Malta, unlike most oflicial 
colonies almost a self-contained unit in lierself ; 
for the adjoining islands of Goxo and Comino, 
with its sanitary station, and other islets 
claim no 8(‘parate consideration. And the 
real Malta did not forget that she was an 
island daughter of the island empire which 
had been forced to war. Almost from the 
very beginning Maltese labour battalions were 
doing splendid service. Gallipoli and Salonika 
knew w^ell the lilting music of the swarthy 
gangs of broad-shouldered men who sang as 
tirelessly almost as they worked. Great 
niiinbors of willing Maltese labourers thronged, 
too, to the Imperial dockyards at Malta ; 
many enlisted in the British Army and Mer- 
eaiitile Marine, and an entire extra battalion 
of Royal Malta Militia was quickly raised. 
If to the s(irvicc decorations during the groat 
war had been added a “ Maltc'se Ooss,” 
assuredly it wnmid not liave been undeserved, 
according to the reports alike of generals at 
the fronts anil inspecting otticers at homo u[)on 
Malta’s efforts. 

From the Mediterranean to the Indian 
Ocean the next name leacls us, and the island 
of Mauritius — although Ikt French laws and 
language still recall her century of political 
youth as the ” He de France ” — proved herself 
no unworthy member of the British family- 
circle that rings the globe. As with other 
colonies, the official title ot Mauritius — • 
originally given by the Dutch, after their 
Prince Maurice of Nassau, and preferred for 
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obvious reasons by the British when they 
took tho lie de France in the Xapoloonie war 
but left its laws and lartpuage unchanged - 
covered not only the island itself but also the 
w’ell -known Rodrigues, 350 tuiles away to the 
eastward, as well as many scattered groups of 
coral islands in tho Indian Ocean, the chief 
among them being Diego Carcia in the (ylmgos 
Archipelago, whoso fine harbour made it an 
important coaling station on the direct lino 
from the Red Sea to Australia. Important as 
it might bo in this n^spoct, however, Dit^go 
Carcia. at the outbreak of war laul scarcely 
000 inhabitants, so that in consi<lering the 
effort made by the colony of “Mauritius'* 
attention might practically b(i limited to the 
island of that name. At tho very outset 
tho local Government aseertairu'd the direc- 
tion which tho Colonj'^'s lielp might take most 
usefully, and several I.abour (’or|)S, which 
subsefpiontly did excellent servuco uii<ler 
difficult conditions in Mesopotamia, wore 
quickly raised, and fre(|uent later drafts were 
sent to maintain their strength. In money, 
too, Mauritius exhibited a generous spirit 
worthy of the occasion which had j)laced both 
her |)arents in history on the same side in a 
world -w'ide ww, conspicuous among her con- 


tributions being a local loan raised on tho credit 
of the Colony, of which tho entire proceeds 
were transferred to the King’s Go\t*rnment, 
and a free gift of one million rupeefl — 
£t}(>,t)f)h 1.3s. 5d. - apjilied to the piireluise of 
uerophines. 

On the ot her side of t he rtidian Oeean, Papua 
in the island of Xew^ Guim'a had its din'ct share 
in the war in connexion with tho Imperial 
Australian expedition which took possession 
of the ( Jerman t<‘iTitory of King W illiam’s Land 
in the north of th(> island in Si'pttanher, 11)1 1 ; 
but this exploit, as well as the contributions of 
Papua for thf^ war, belong to tht* records of 
the Australian ('ommonwiwilth. 

Passing now to tiu' wide solitude t>F tlu^ 
South Atlantic we find in St. Helena a unit 
of Brit ain's island Kmpire w hich at t he outbreak 
of war occupied a [losition that was unicpio 
in tnore than one respect. In the first place, 
its title as a Colony coincided with tin' fact 
that it was a. single solitary island, its ncanvst 
neighbour, Ascension, being 7<1() miles to the 
north-west, aiid the nearest mainhuul. South 
America, no less than 1,8(>0 miles away. Its 
isolation, eoupl(ui wutli its healthy climate, had 
specially fitted it for the j>art of an ocean prison, 
assigned to it tw'ice in the |>r(W'i()us century. 
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for tlie coiifiiKMiiont, first of Napoleon and 
loii^^ afterwards of the Jioer jirisoiiers from South 
Africa in 1900. It was significant of the 
world’s cluuiged conditions that in tlio Great 
War hot 1 1 tlie French and the Boers were 
lighting, as faitliful allies or as loyal subjects, 
on tho side of the Power that still held 8t. 
Helena. Signilicant it was, too, of the fact 
that Britain had not b»H*n planning war that 
t!iw Imperial g»irri.son of St. Helena hail 
actually been withdraw^n from St. Helena less 
than 10 years before tJie war broke out and 
liad not b<*en n-plac(Hl. Becaiist^ tho hhnpire’s 
face was turned towards peace, however, this 
had been natural enough : for the island had 
lost its former importance as well as most of 
its j)rosp(Tit-y through the cutting of the Suez 
(’anal. It was no longer the oci'an landinarlv — 
if such mixed metaphor is perniissiblo — 
on the route to India-, but was frequented only 
by a few' iiomeward-boiind sailing vessels on 
the return journey. Ne\ ertlieless, t he most 
elementary survey of tiui eonditions tliat might 
lu* brought al)Out by war witli Germany must 
always have iiiehuled the hloeking of tho Suez 
Panal and tho restoration to St. Ilehfna of 
its pristine importance and its need of st^lf- 
<l«‘feu<*e. It was natural, tluTofore, that all 
the energy an«l means of its small population 
nf scarcely 3,500 sliould have be(‘ii devoted, 


when the war bn^ke out, to raising a Volunteer 
regiiiumt for garrison duty, 

Keturning to tlie Fmiian Ocean wn next 
find the Siyehelles, almost equidistant from 
Zanzibar on tho west and Mauritius to tlie 
south, a groiij) of no fewer than 90 islands 
which wxTc taken from the French in tho 
Napoleonic wars and made into a separate 
British Colony only 11 years before the out- 
)>reak of the Great AVar. The chief islands, all 
retaining the names of their old-time French 
connexion, were Main' and Praslin, both famous 
as the souret's of the double coeoanut, coco-de- 
nier, with Silhouette, (kirieuse and La Digue, 
only one other island, Aldabra, being specially 
not ewort hy, as the home of the giant land -tor- 
t<»ises. Kieh as Seychelles might be in natural 
jiroduets, however, their total [lopulation was 
only about 23,000, mostly congregated in Mah6 
w'heii the war brokt< out ; and tluw were far 
from wealthy, having been in receipt of a 
grant-in-aid from the hoinf> Oovernnu'nt only 
one year bc'fore. They did their best with 
iiit husiawsm, uca ertlieless, and succeeded in 
raising several Labour ( ’orps, whieli did excellent 
service in tlie strenuous campaign in East 
Africa. 

Wit h the Strait s Settlements ” in the Far 
Fast w(' ajiptoach the end of our list ; and as 
the bulk of the territory of this Colonial unit 
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belonged to the* mainland of Asia, it might 
even bo excluded from consideration as part of 
the island Empire of Britain. But Singapore 
and Penang, the two chief towns in the Settle- 
ments, are both situated on islands off the 
Malay Peninsula, to the south and west 
respectively, while Labiian is also an island 
close to the coast of Borneo, and the Cocos- 
K<3eling Islands and Clu'istmas Island lie 
away out in the l*a(?ific, with the large Dutch 
island of Sumatra lying between them and their 
British headquarters of administration. Dis- 
tance's and obstacles, however, seemed <»nly to 
have draw'n closer the bonds of union hetw^een 
sundered islands wdien the w'ar broke out, 
and in the collective efforts of the Straits 
Settlements no islanders and no residents on 
the mainland of the Malay Peninsula w'ere 
unrepresented. As w^as everywlK^re the ease, 
Ihe rc'sults of those ('fforts were immense 
considering the tenuity of the resources and 
the undeveloped condition of many of the 
communities from wliich they came, lleeog- 
nizing, us did all the Kastern colonies, that 
contributory labour rather than direct corn- 
batafit service w^as the pro|)er function of their 
peoples in that great crisis, tfu^ Straits Settle- 
ments — in addition, of course^ to tlu' Eurof)ean 
volunt-ecTs, wdioin, like all other colonial units, 
they sent freely for enlistnu'nt in tla* British 


Army at home — l^ent all their energ’es to the 
recruitment of skilled labourers, very Jarge 
numbers of whom were sent- to Mesopotamia 
and did splendid service in that difficult 
campaign. Tn the tnatter of money the con- 
tributions of the Settlements were surpassingly 
generous. At the outset, for instance, 
£1,000,000 was voted, to be paid in five yearly 
instalments; then another million was pro- 
mised; and, later, in 1017, again, a s|H)cial 
\vi\T tax was instituted on income-tax lines, 
yielding £1100,000 per annum towanls the costs 
of the w^ar. in aildition tlie colony pledged 
its credit for a h)cal loan of five millions and 
transferred the procecHls to the King's Oovern- 
meiit at 1 per cent. It'ss intt'rest than the 
Settlements themsi^lvH's w^'re paying. Although, 
too, the Fedc'rated Malay States undc^r Straits 
Settlements' supervision belong to the main- 
land of .\sia, it is a|>propriate hc're to notice 
their magnitieent emulation of the colonial 
effort in a fre«' gift of half a million to the 
King's < »ov<‘rnment, in additicui to raising a 
local loan and transfi'rring the proceeds to 
England, and also paying for the first-class 
bat tl<‘-f'niiser Malaya. 

With this \\v end our v«‘ry brief review of 
the loyal response (jf Britain's island colonies 
and [)rot<*(‘f orates to the Mother (.’oui dry’s 
<*all to arms; for W'ei-hai- Wei, although 
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it included many ielanda in its bay, drew the 
bulk pf the host of labourers which it contri- 
buted from China through its belt of territory 
on the mainland of Shantung ; and Zanzibar, 
which gave successive largo sums for the 
purchase of aeroplanes and raised efficient local 
forces for its own defence against the attacks 
which at one time were imminent from the 
Gennans, falls officially under the hooding of 
“ British East and Control Africa,** with 
Somaliland, tho East Africa Protectorate, 
Uganda, and Nyasaland. 

Sarawak has boon omitted from this record, 
l)ecauso, like British Nortli Borneo, it is not an 
island itself but part only of the mainland of 
that largo Dutch possession and because, in 
«pite of the English name of its Raja 
Brooke, it is in fact a foreign State to which 
protection is nccordcii in exchange for control 
of its foreign policy. Tristan da Cunlux, 
an isolated group of rocky islands at tho 
opposite limit of the ocean world, is omitted 
also, because its solitary hundred of inhabi- 
tants, only visited at long intervals by a 
single ship, might scarcely have seemed to be 
living in tho world that was at war. T’orhaps 
they wen^ wise, in spite of recurrent periods of 
ilistrcss, to resist tho temptation of offers of land 
in South Africa ; and possibly the longevity 
attributed to them had its attractions in their 
island prison, though others, who had felt the 
quick pulse of life and death throbViing in the 
crisis of two hemispheres, might envy them no 
more than they envy tortoises wluch may live 
to 300 years with contented intervals of six 
weeks between meals. 

In estimating the significance of the fore- 
going record the factors to be borne in mind are 
the usually small proportion of Europeans to 
natives in the population of the islands and the 
variable fighting qualities of the latter, who were 
generally more suited for labour battalions than 
for combatant units. The climat(* of Europe, 
again, was a bar to many ; and even the labour 
bat talions wi'nt on this account chiefly to Meso- 
potamia ami East Africa, so that little was 
hear^l of Uierri on the VVostern front. 

Striking contrasts are in be seen, no doubt, 
between the eontriliulions tJiat were rec^eived 
from (liff(*rcnt islands, alike in men, money, and 
inatiM iais, and it was by no means always those 
which were best known and most highly thought 
of t hat made tho largest response to tho Empire*^ 
call. 3 'hcre were always good and sufficient 
reasons, however, for such diserepauoies. Each 


island had its own set of clroumstancos to con- 
eidor. Some were financially prosperous at the 
moment of the outbreak of war ; others were 
struggling with difficulty. To somc^ the Avar, 
by creating a sudion incroxsed demand f jr their 
staple products, brought an unexpected flow of 
wealth ; to others it shut and barred tho doors 
of their markets, so that they were suddenly 
faced by exigencies which in ordinary times 
would have seemed tantamount to ruin even for 
communities which had previously been riding 
on a wave of prosperity. When such mis- 
chance, on the other hand, befell those who 
were already sunk in a slough of depression, 
little scope indeed was loft to them for helping 
others. To have expected aid for tho State, 
again, from those islands which wem State-aided 
for the ordinary purposes of administration 
would have boon absurd. Taking a considered 
view of all cases, however, it may safely bo said 
not only that every island did its best but also 
that its best was a good deal better than any- 
one before tlie war would have thought possible. 

For obvious reasons, moreover, while the war 
was still in progress and an unscrupulous enemy 
on tho watch to strike by any means at the 
artorios of tho British Empire’s essential sup- 
pi cs, it was impossible to catalogue publicly 
oven in general terms the splendid contributions 
of raw materials made by the Island Colonics 
and Protectorates. It is sufTicient to say that 
the whole of their produce was unreservedly 
placed at the service of tho King’s Government. 
When we realize not only tlie extent of territory 
which they rejirosent collectively, but also tho 
varieties of soil, cUmatt^. and temperature 
whicli distinguish them, the fact thus stated 
expresses more perhaps than any detailed cata- 
logues. Both the Island Governments and 
their peoples cheerfully acqiiicscod in the dis- 
location of their export trade through the grant 
of priority to tlie ICmpire's needs and the inter- 
ruption of their tratle even with distant neutrals 
through the blockade of Germany ; and no one 
rtuxlized better than Ilis Majesty’s Government 
the incalculable value of tho cordial cooperation 
of the Island Colonies and Protectorates in all 
the developments of economic warfare against 
the PlJmpire’s enemies. To this in no small 
degree may be attributed the fact that, in spite 
of the varying fortunes of tho great campaigns 
in Europe and the eifocts of submarine piracy, 
the offensive mornentiim of Germany gradually 
dwindled while the dofcMisive strength of tho 
British Empire gradually increased. 
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S irOliTI-iy before dawn on October 3, 
1917, the Germans, as was said in 
Chapter CCXXXVI. (p. 70), boiiT 

barded the l^ritish position bi'tween 
l\)wer Hamlets and Polygon Wood. 'Fhe 
bombardment was followed by an infantry 
attack, blit the severity of our artill<Ty tire 
praet'cally stopped it before it reached oiu* 
lines, although Co the south of thi^ main road 
a few Gennaris manageil to get through our 
artillery barrage. These wert^ driven liack by 
our infanlTy and our position was in no wise 
affected. During the day our ainnon dropped 
eight tons of bombs behind the German lines. 
Hits were observed on three aerodromes near 
Courtrai and on a fourth near Cam l ira/ 1 1 v 

Gt^nnans avoided countiTing our tignting 
machines, directing all their attacks again.* t 
our long-distance bombing machines. T^our 
German machines wore driven down out ef 
control and four ivere (k\stroy(^d. During the 
fighting we lost six aero pi an ('.s. 

The weather, which had been fine for some 
time, changed on the livening of OctobiT .1, 
and turned to ruin accompanied by a high wind 
which steadily increased during the next day 
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and at times amouiif<*d to a h(?avy gale. The 
frt*qu(mt rain sforms wen^ highly detriuuBital 
to all troop moverniTils. 'I'he wiuithcr also 
seriously hampered our airmen. N<w<Tth<4(5HH 
they were able from time to time to do valiiabk* 
work in recording the position of our troop.s 
during the tulvance ami rioting the eonc(*nt.ra- 
tion of tlie ('ii(*my for eounter-attack. Not- 
withstanding t.h^^ unfavourable eoriditioris, the 
projectfMi advance of the Bi*itish wiis earried 
out in accordanei*. with th(' filan laid down by 
Sir Douglas Haig, against the German main 
line on the ridge <*n»st, of Zoniu’beke. The main 
attm‘k was deliveriMl against the en(?my’s front 
over a length rif si’ivimi miles (romfirised hef,we<*n 
the Miaiiri Road and t he N’^pres-Stiwlcin Railway, 
while a subsidiary a.dvane»! \va.s made south of 
th(' Meniii Roiul ahont a Inil(^ w'i<le to capture 
certain poiiil.s las'di'd tor the hidt-er s(*curity of 
our position in this |)art ot the field. 

Tin* ridge which the, Briti.'^h wen^ about to 
attiwk ran from lnvenu‘.s.s Cop.se and Ghi^liivelt 
through Polygon Wood, Molenaar.dsthoek- 
Bro Kls(‘ind(^ to PH.-^sein ridaelc and was only 
roughly 40 to TiO fe(*t high(‘r tfian th(' ground to 
the w<‘St of it, from whicli it sloped uji fairly 
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uttHily. Oil uasti'ni sido (ho <l<^sc‘oiit was 
sornewliat steeper. The ridge, which was narrew 
towards Passe head aele, shrank down some 20 
feet at Broodseinde,. then rose again gently, and 
widened out considerably near Molenaarelst hoek 
and Noordeindhoek. It then narrowed back t o 
where the Polygonebec'k and Jleut(>IlH*ek flowed 
down in an easterly direction. Jlounrl Polder 
hoek it jutted out again and formed a consider- 
able table-land, from Gheluvelt by Tow'er 
Hamlets and Inverness Cops(', which diminishi*d 
in breadth as it joined on to the Polygon Wood. 

The ridge was not a clear-cut fcaf iire, l)ut 
rat her a series of low elevations strung together 
with slight valleys in betw^een them. Hctc 
were many W'ell-cultivatetl farms iiderspersed 
with w'oodlarals, no largi* village's, but many 
substantially built farmhouses. This w^as befor<* 
the ground became the battlelield of the Allies 
and Germans. Since then sh(*ll -storms Imd 
destroyed both woods and buildings, 'the 
former now" consisted of tree stumps with the 
undergrowth and broken trunks an<l branr’ln‘s 
still forming a considerable obstacle which had 
been made more difficult by tht^ plentiful iist* 
of barbed wdre, w'hile the small streams which 
drained these, especially in tlu^ t'luse of the 
Polygon Wood, added to the hindrance's to be 
overcome by our troops. 'J'his w'ood w'os over 
500 yards in depth and w'as a. position of 
strength improved by the construction there 
of many “ pill -boxes.” Towards Broodseinde 
the copses became less freejuent, and from this 
point to Passchendaele tlie country was more 
opt a, with here and there ruined fame which 


luwl been turnt'd into stronghoMs by the Ger- 
mans. I'asstrliendaele w as the only village of any 
importance though of no gn'at extent — a 
numlx'r of small sliops aiul cotjagi's, a e-hurch 
and one villa diguilied by the name »)f cluiteau. 
This had been made into a strongly fortified 
position. K(s*rselaarlioek, Nieuwt'iuoh'fi, Hrood- 
seinde and Alolenaan'lsthoi'k were mere tiny 
hamlets w hich had bc‘en us(*d as tuK'loi for forts. 

'fhe ground was in many y>la.ce>s marshy ; 
especially was this the (*ase nciar the Polygont'- 
bet'k and Ih'utelbet^k. Moreovi'r, it lawl bcM*n 
so heavily shellisl that the craters, half filletl 
with water, and the grouiul ii betweim 
thoroughly drenched with rain thi^ night before* 
rendcriHl the going over it dillii'ult for our men. 
Everywhere tluTC were clustiJ'm of macliine- 
guns, some ensconced in erati'rs, otlu'rs in coii- 
eivte forts or in tln^ defencc^s built up round 
farms and hamlets. Niiirn'rous “pillboxes” 
w(‘re grouped about thf^ yiosition, but they do 
not seem to hav"e bi'i'ii as plentiful as hiwl Imjcii 
fouinl to be t he cast' on iithi'r occasions, probably 
because the Germans ha<l relied more on 
p(>sitions farther to tlx^ west from which we 
hail in earlier fighting expelli'd them. 

This was shown by the fact that the eastern 
slopes of thi^ ridge wen^ covxTi'd with huts 
for men, stores, and ammunition ; it hial 
plainly been regarded, at- one timi', as a safe 
jdace for rcsiTvi's, and for siipyilies for troops 
fighting down the slope's more towards Ypres. 
All these constructions had been destroyed by 
our artillery and thi? de|)6ts removed farther 
ba k. The same reason had compelled tho 
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enoniy to give up the uao of tho Worvicq road 
wliich ran through Becelacro and Broodsoinde 
to Passe hondoele, and had been a convenient 
means of communication from one flank to tho 
other. 

Our advances since July 31 had gradually 
driven back tho Gormans until now they were 
only left the ridge itself. We held tho high 
ground at Inverness Copse, but to the north 
we were somewhat lowr^r down the slope 
below Polygon Wood and Zonnebeko. Thence 
our line was bent back towards tho Steenbook 
by St. Julien. Opposite this part of it the 
Gormans were on considerably liigher ground 
which sloped up tlu'ough Gravenstafol towards 
Passchendoele. Zonnebeko itself was dominated 
from Broodsoinde, which stood some 30 foot 
higher. 

The German garrison of this part of their 
lino consisted of two divisions, and tluroe frosli 
divisions (ono of which was the 4th Guard 
Division) had also been brought to support 
and aid them in rccaptvu*ing tho positions 
we had taken on September 20. ♦ Tlius each 
side con^omplated an advance, the German.s 
to recover lost positions, the British to gain 

♦ Ac<x)niiiig to somo accounts thrr»> wore two inuro 
divisions in rosorve, making soven in all. 


fresh ground. The German intention was to 
rc»captnre Zormobeko and llirust back our troops 
from Polygon Wood and the high grountl west 
of Glieluvelt. But our movement anticipated 
that file enemy by a short time and broughl 
it to naught.* The German attack was to 
have been ma^le on a’ front of under two miles, 
rather less than a third of the length of the 
Briti.sh assaulting front 

Tho composition of our attacking force was 
as follows; On tho* right of the main body 
were troops from Kent, Devon, Cornwall, and 
the Scottish border, and those were directed 
against a lino of works of which Polderhoek 
Chateau formed tho centre. In contact with 
these and to the north of them infantry from 
Yorksliiro, Northiunberland, Surrey, and Lin- 
colnshire were led to assault the Gf^rman 
defences round Reutel and to the east of 
Polygon Wood. On tho left of these, men from 
Surrey, Staffordshire, Devon, from the Border 
and tho Highlands moved over the ridge 
against the little village of Noordemdhoek. 
Next came the Australians, who pushed 

• The difference between German and BriiiRh time ih 
roughly an hour, and Sixt von Armin appears to have 
ordered thie attack for 7 a.m. f Berlin time), which 
would be approximately the same ae the hour laid for 
our oilvanoo-— viz., 6 n.m. 
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forwflrd 0V6r the S^celaere-Passchend&ele road, 
captured Molenaarelsthoek and Broodseinde 
and took up position to the oast of the ridge of 
the spur over wliich they had come. New 
Zealanders on their left carried Cravenstafel 
and a strong series of works on the spur of that 
name. South Midland troops on th(' left of the 
Anzacs were pushed over to the far side of 
the Stroombeek, althougli the progress was 
much liindered by the sodden ground and the 
volume of water in the stream. More English 
Divisions advanced on both sides of the road 
to Poelcappello. Both these force's reached and 
captured the objectives which liad been laid 
down for them, wdth the* exception in the formei 
case of a single German point and, in the latter, 
of part of the village. Beyond the British 
left Anthoine’s French Army held the ground. 
South of the Ypros-Menin road a limited 
advance was made by English tro(j]>s, but, this 
was only in the nature of a defensive flank to 
cover the right of the main attack. 

It will be seei\ that tlie whole maiueu\re 
fonned a eornprehensive and well -thought tuil 
scheme, intended to give us possessiem of tl»e 
high ground from which we would overlook 
th(‘ country up to Bruges. 


Tlu'rt' had been t he usual preparat ory artillery 
boinbardmont on both sides. M'he Germans 
had brought together a very large number of 
guns of lieavy calilire and had commenced 
their introductory fire on the 2nd. There 
had boon a fairly continuous fuv on our side 
also, wdiich w’as intensiliod (hiring Octols*!’ 3 
and 4. Our preliminary bombardment exf ended 
over the wdiole lei^th of attack and somew hat 
beyond its Hanks, whiU' fartlicr along tlu're 
was, of course, tlic^ us lal amount of shelling 
but not of so intense a eharai’ter. The (l(Tman 
artillery pri'paration dot's not st't'ui to liavt' 
gone much beyond the Miuiin Boiul on the 
one side nor much beyond Broodstduth^ on the 
other. Nor doi'S it seem as if Sixt von Annin 
thought tluit our artillery fire fori'hoded an 
advance on any great s(*al(> or would scarcely 
have nu'ditated a counter-attack witli only 
live divisifjiis, iiu'luding the two lioldiiig tin* 
(hirmaii trenches. It would have Imh'u far too 
small a mimlH*r for any seritais purpose against 
the positi(»n h«*ld by the British, j)oor though 
tliat was. Be lluit as it navy, there is et'rtaiii 
(‘videuet* that the (ierman (‘ommaiid(*r did 
eoutemplate an adva,ne(‘ about the same time 
as \v(* did, and hotli he and his m(*n w(*n* 
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8urpr’Kr*(1 vvh('n they wore countered before 
they tind time to form for attack by the 
artillery barru^^e covering onr advanco be'gin- 
ning at six o'clock and followed closely by onr 
infantry. Some of the (fcnnans were found. 
v^'hen onr men went on, forming njj in front of 
their trenches, 1 m it on most of their front 
they were in their first line, composed of 
trencli-connected shell craters, when onr men 
came into collision with them, greatly to their 
surprise. 

After a wihl and teinpestuons night it was 
still hardly light wlien the British advanced. 
'J’he wind was blusterous and blew towards the 
( Jermans th(^ smoke and dust from our shells. 
There was a slight drizzle aceompanierl by heav\ 
mist over the surfaccj of the ground, whicli 
covenul t.o a great extent the assaulting troops 
and enabled them to approach tlie hostile 
lilacs without much loss. This was especially so 
in the centre of onr attack. Moreovc'r, our 
barrage was so much heavi('r than t hat of the 
Bermans as not only to dominate tlieir front 
line by means of tluj fhdd guns and howitzers, 
coupled with the machim'-gun tire, but also to 
liinder and diminish th(j fire of the German 
batteries bidiind their front whicli w^em deluge<l 
with sIk'IIs from our heavy guns. This fire 
also hindered the bringing up of reinforcements. 

Th(< going was <lifiicult in places, especially on 
the left about the valley of the Stroombeek, as 


has been remarked earlier in this chapter, but 
over the higher ground of the ridge or on 
tlie slopes leafling up to it, it was only the 
multitude of crater holes which constituted the 
[dysical hindrance which was seconded by the 
machine-gun fire from the jiill -boxes of various 
descriptions. However, as the tirno barrage 
went on, our men kept on behind it. 1'he 
n^sistance offered was very variable, least per- 
Jiaps when the troops came on the German 
troops making ready to advance. For those 
to be severely treated by liigh fjxplosive and 
shrapnel shells and swept in places by machine- 
gun fire W71S w'hat they more or less expected, 
but when through the mist of nature and the* 
smoke from the bursting shells they .saw the 
liritish coming at them with tlie bayonet it 
proved too much for th(?ir shatteix^d nerves, and 
over a great part of the line they either ran 
back or else surr(‘nd(‘red in grou|>s after very 
little resistance. A soldier, when asked if he 
hod .seen many Germans, remarked : “ Lots of 
’em, but only from behind.” There w’ero the 
usual scenes of men firing on our soldids up f(» 
the last moment and t hen throwing down f heir 
rifles and liolding np their hands. Hometimi^s 
thfsr lives were sjiared, sometimes they were 
not. All example of the latter occurred near 
Gravenstafel, wheri^ t heri^ w^ere a number of 
“pillboxes.” When the New Zealanders, 
working round to the roar of them, threatened 
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BKOODSEINDE KIDGK FROM RETALIATION FARM. 


I heir lino of rotiroinont, tho garrisons caitio out 
under an ollioor and continued the struggli*. 
taking cover where (hey could behind tho tiv( 
stumps. When he thought tliat. his men were 
likely to bo cut off lie gav(^ a signal and they 
held up their hands and thr(*w down th<*ir 
weapons. As our men advanei*d to receive 
thorn and \vero tlius exposed to th(*ir tiro without 
support from their neigliljouriiig comrades tlxey 
assumed a hostile attitude and sliots w(»ro fir-ed. 
Hotribution was sw’ift and comjilete ; tin* 
trcjacluTOus olVicer was promjxtiy shot and his 
men disposed of by 1)^1 let or bayonet. 

Tlie centre, wdiiTo the Australians aiul tie 
Now Zealander’S wc’re, proved tho eansiest task 
on'er-od to our troops on this day’s fighting, 
whether because the Germans were not suf- 
ficiently full of fight or beeausf? the aptiroaches 
to it W’ore easier. As Mr. Ilean, the Australia*! 
correspondent at G.ll.Q., stated: “The most 
awkward task of the day f(‘Il to tho gram I 
British division on our right and those beside 
it who finished the capture (if the Polygon 
ilidge.” But there were more Australians in 
line that da^' than ever before fought togetlier. 
and the New' Zra'ariders were beside them. 
Both did good service. 

Tho Australians [uished straiglil Ibrward, the 
advance from ZoniK'bcko meeting with but little 
resistance. It took only a little more than two 
hours to ca|>ture Molenaarelsthoek, Belalintion 


Farm, and Brood.s(>iiid(‘, thus (tutting in half the 
B<*e(‘laere-l*!issclH‘n(la(tl(' road. Pushing bi yond 
it, they ('stabl is lied I li('mselv(‘S well to t lie east of 
list cr<\st lino of the ridge. 

'J'liit Xew /ea landers on tin* left of the 
Australians had a. somewhat harder task. I’hi' 
position of the Germans which th(‘y liad to 
assault was sfrongci* bccausi^ it had b(*eri longer 
in existencit than the more ^‘c<•ntly improvMsi'd 
line with whieli the Australians laid to deal. 
'Dio main el>j(*eliM‘ was tin' ( dravenstafel 
l\idg(», which was covered hy tlu’ 1 buinebi'ek. 
'The brook in it. self was not. fermidabh', but its 
banks laid lu'eii .s(» iiiucli knocked about by our 
shell lire that lli(‘y law! become almost, obliter- 
ated and till* luurow stream had bcM'omc a 
considiTablo width of nairsli, which was tlaiikiMl 
by machine-guns from Otto Farm. It. was 
take'll by tia' New Zealanders, who capturiMl 
soiiK^ prisoners then*, and then they pushed 
over lla^ stream, toiling through t h(> thick mud 
and water. 'Die approach to ( iravenstafid and 
Abraham Ibights was guarded by a eoiisider- 
abl(* fort known as Van Aleuleii. 'This was also 
n^duct'd after a smart light, and t hen lair troops, 
advancing again, capt lin’d ( Iravenstah'l and 
Ik'ilin Farm aliove it. 'J’here were many “ pill 
boxi's “ in this part of the held ; but tluy wen' 
taken ill succi^ssion and a (‘onsiderable number 
nf prisoners secured. Here occurred t he incident 
of ti('aeh(‘ry previously meutioniM] on this pag 
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Hero wag the limit of t\u) Xow ZoalamlerH' 
objective. They had won the Gravenetafel 
Spur and holding it formed, in coimexion with 
the English troops on their left, asecure position. 
These English troops, men from the South Mid- 
lands, forced their way over the Strooiubeek in 
spite of difficulties due to the water-logged 
nature of the soil, and moved against Wellington 
Farm and Winchester Farm, which were 
quickly reduced by bombing. 'Ihen they went 
farther up the slope against Torrior Form. Aided 
by the coming up of a tank, which phveed itself 
alongside this fort and fired volleys in through 
its loopholes, and by some Now Zealanders who 
came up in support on their right, they took tli<‘ 
farm. They were now broiiglit to a standstill, 
and in spite of adverse circumstances managed 
to hold out dining the night, altliougli they hud 
lo pass it in tho open field without shelter from 
wind or rain. It had been noticed in the 
advance that at several places where trees were 
available machine-guns had boon put in them. 
They did some damage till diso<iv<ned, but wore 
then easily sniifEod out. 

To tho north of these troops English divisions 
advanced on bolh sides of the Poelcappello 
Hoad and captured the western half of the 
village witli the church. In tliis operation 
they wore considerably aided by tanks, wliieh 
had here the road to advance by for a consider- 
able part of the uiovenient. On tho left of 
the force were some of tho Irish Fusiliers, who, 
going gallantly forward under a heavy fire and 
c<.»n8idorable difficulties from the ground, 
piishofl over tlio I^(‘kk«nboierbcek and carried 
the enemy’s maolunc-guii position on the 
Pilkein-Staden Railway which served to flank 
tlie front of the enemy’s lino behind tho Stroom- 
boek. Beyond them again Scottish troops 
moved forward under groat difficulty through 
marshy giound and captured some “ pill-boxes ” 
defending the Gorman position. 

This completed 'the oj)eration on the left 
flank of tho British Army whicli was li<n*e 
linked on to General Anthoino’s force. Over 
2,000 prisoners and a considerable niunbor of 
machino-guns and trench-mortars with a few 
anti-tank guns were taken on this flank. 

Wo have seen that in the centre of tlie battle- 
field tho Australians had not had much difficulty 
in reaching their objectives. But on their 
right tlie task which devolved on tlie troops 
attacking this part of the German position 
was far harder, the country was much more 
difficult, being cut up and intersected by 


l^olygonebeek and tho Reutelbeek with many 
little tributaries running into them and the 
remains of many small woods and f?opsos, wliilo 
behind Gheluvelt the groimd was so divided 
up by small hills and valleys that the Gonnaiis 
could mass there secure from observation excejit 
from the air. The defeiict' of Polderhuc^k Cha- 
teau, which stood on a mound, was very st rong. 
Reutel had boon well prepared for defence, and 
there were many “ pill boxes ” and undergroimd 
eonereto strongholds scattered about. 

From Noord<‘mdho*‘k to south of tho Meniii 
Rood our troops wore led against th<i enemy. 
Xoord(‘mdhr)ek was assmilted by English, 
Border and Scottish troops. They advanced 
keeping pace with tho Australians on their loft. 
At this point Sixt von Arniiii hiul concentrated 
the 45th Division with the 4th Guard Division 
in support. They had been waiting in clo«i 
formation to move forward to tho attac'k when 
ordereil. But tho order never onine. for befon^ 
the time of iittaek was ri-^achod our assaulting 
barrage iaid completely cruslud and driven back 
out of formation and in disorder all those troops. 
In this confusion they were comjilotely sur- 
prised by tho sud<lon appi/arance of the British 
infantry, and retreated, making but very 
little resistance. \oord(‘iiulho(‘k was captimni. 
bower ilown, Vorksliin', Northumberland, 
Surrey and Liueolnshiro troops clearoil out tln' 
r'iistern side of I’olygon Woorl, and advanco<l 
on Reutel, wliich was cajitured but not without, 
stjvcre Hgliting and many losses, for the troops 
wore taken in Hank by fire from tho valley of 
the Reutelbeek, wliilst Joist Farm was also a 
<lifficult post to (leal with, and, indeed, hold out 
during tho day. Mon from Cornwall, Devon 
and Kent, with Scottish Borderers, w(a’o sent 
against rolderli<x‘k Chaleau and thc^ ground 
north of Gheluvelt. The former was a work of 
great strength, and, laang sitiiatcxl on a slight 
mound, laid a good field of fire on all sides ; thcj 
other dfdVaices of tho Gt.*rmans consisbuj of 
“ pill-boxes ” and eiitrcucliments eovming 
(jlholuvelt and I he Menin Road. At tho first 
rush tho outer (hfences of the chateau wer«i 
taken, but our men streaming on past it w<ire 
taken in revers(> l>y machino-guu fire from t.b(j 
lower works of the claiteau and other earefully 
liiddon localities. Many of tho viunny, armed 
with new light inacliine-guns, coming out in 
r(‘»u- of the chattam, swept tla^ ground in th(i 
direction of KeuUJ, while sc^veral columns of 
infantry were brought up from the east along 
the RiMitclbcck. 
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South of tho Merlin Hoad our advance wa<* 
ix*ally of a defensive character to jirotect the 
ri^ht flank of our main attack, and shortly 
after noon thci desired jiositicaia hod been 
gained. Hut Sixt von Arinin did not mean to 
let the British hold the ground they had gained 
without endeavouring to regain it. The 
original extensive^ attack he had intended was 
no longer possible to liim, and tlie divisions he 
tuul accumulated for the imrpose ImkI bt^eii to«» 
sciverely handled, but he had still troops avail- 
able for counter-strokes against our men. 
Between the Mc'iiin Hoad and Reutel seven 
successive endeavours were made and repellcMl 
by the united efforts of our guns, infantry and 
machine-guns. Later on an c»ighth drove our 
men bock from PoldiThoek Chateau and from 
Heuted, of v\hieh wo had occupied the eastern 
part. But although this formed a little dent in 
our iu*wly ac(|uired line tho (‘la^my were (juite 
unable to penetrate tlu*ough it. 

North of the Yi»r('s-KouIers railway a deter- 
tiined count(;r-attaek was also made in three 
•mccessive waves, but was driven back by our 
fin^. At various [loints, notably (asf of 
Zonnebeke and uesl of Passchenda4*h\ the 


Germans wore observed to be massing troofw, 
but these were quickly dispersed by our artillery 
tire. 

The operations on October 4 had on the whole 
been successful. We had made gocKl our 
advanced line along the main ridge for a distance 
of 9,000 yards from Mount Sorrel, the original 
starting-point. We had not, it is true, reachiHl 
Passchendatde, but we had progi’essed to a 
jjoint on tho road which leads to it for a distance 
of 1,000 yards from Broodseinde. The advance 
on July 31 had marked the conunoncement of 
the operations to seize tho ritlgc, and in subse- 
quent smaller efforts we had improved our 
po.sitionH. Zonnebeke was won on Septem- 
ber 20 — I.C., we reached half-way up to the top 
of the slope — and on September 30 we had won 
Glencorse Wood, actually the highest point on 
the range. Th«< grtiuiul now gained on tho 
Gravenstafi'l Spur formed a good tlefensivo 
dank to tho new line, and (Enabled us to connect 
up well with the Fr(»nch line. 

'I’he question which had now to be decided 
was whether, as we had now a giiod position, it 
was hotter to stop where wv were and put off 
any further attein|)t to take th<' olTensivo into 
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A DUGKBOARD TRACK THROUGH 

(us liud been Sir Douglas Haig’s o •ig'ii il 
ifitoiilJoii) or wlictluT it would })o bettor to 
continno the advance. 

Progrt's.s iind not b(>(*n nenriy so ra])id as bad 
at tirno .seemed probalile, mid “ the wi'atlier 
had been eonsistiMitly impro[)itious an<l the 
state of the ground, in con.se(|ueneo of rain and 
slielling combined, made movement inconeeiv- 
ably diflfioult,” to quote Sir JDouglas Haig’s own 
words. The possibilities of further success were 
soinewliat problematical, as the year was get- 
ting on. No doubt it was desirable to capture 
the remainder of the ridg(', but could tiiis bo 
achieved “ before winter set in ” ? 'J’he dc'la^'s 
which had taken jdaco hatl given time for t he 
enemy to reorganize liis defences and to l>ring 
up reinforcements. 

Against these adverse factors tlieri* wtae t«) bo 
set the losses which tlio Oerman.s had sustained 
in their repeated and costly counter-attacks, 
and, adds Sir Douglas Haig, “ the .symptoms of 
confusion and discouragement in his ranks.” 
Symptoms of this kind are always iliflicult to 
estimate accurately, and the estimator is very 
liable to look upon them as lieing more favour- 
ablo than in fact th(‘y are. 'J'liey vero in this 
case no doubt largely based not merely on tlie 
statements of prisoners, wliich must nccc.ssarily 
bo subject to a considerable di.scount, as nn- 
wounded men who surrenfler lieve, plainly 


[/I us'rati tn offii t il (Ai h graph, 

THE WATERLOGGFd) (JKOUND. 

sliown a disin(‘linaf ion to continui’ the struggle 
<»r th(*y would not have gi\’cn thcmsc^lves up, 
but also <.)n the' losses I lie ( Jennans were known 
to have sustained. Jhil it has bcsti justly 
n'lnarked, it is not t In* nnmbca* of (‘asiui.lt ies, but 
the inihienee that thr,s(‘ h:ivc on the survivors 
wliich is th(‘ true measure of their (‘ITeet. It 
would not tlu ri'fore be just to judge i he niornt 
of th(» German soldiers solely from tlie state- 
ments of those w ho had been made prisoner's. 
Ihit Sir Douglas JT.iig also st ates t hat doeutru'iit s 
captured during the battle of October 4 bad 
show n “ that the German I ligher Oomnumd Juui 
already reeogni/.cMl the failure of tluur meHiods, 
and were eiah’avouring to revs it to something 
a|»proximating to Mieir old practice of holding 
tin ir hjrw'urd positions in strength.” 

Snell WM^rn tlu) considerations which the 
Hrifish ( •oininander-in-Ghief laid to weigh, 
'^rjie didcu'minitig factor which tiiially decided 
him to undeitake .i further ofli/nsive, was 
“the desiraliility of a.ssi, sting our Allie.s in t-ho 
operations to lx* eai'iicd out fiy them on 
Drtober 2)1, in the neiglibomhood of Mal- 
maisoii.” Accordingly he made up his mind 
’* to deliver the next eomliineil Kreiudi and 
Hritisli attack”- /.c., the Ihitish and (Jcn(*ra) 
Anthoine’s h’reneh Army ‘on Ocdobei* 0.” 

J)uring Ha* niglit of the ttli Ha^ Germans 
shelled our new [josifions with (‘onsiderabl© 
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vigour, but made no more infantry attacks, 
and during tiie next (iay there were no 
encounterB of any moment. The British troops 
worked at their entrenchments. On the hth 
the situation was unchanged. During October 7 
heavy rain fell ne irly all day ; but in a fair 
interval the aeroplanes did some good work 
for the artillery, and the bombing machines 
dropjxHl ov(?r 2} tons of bombs on S laden and 
Court rai. The wet prevented very much being 


ground voiy difficult to move over ; however, 
the concentration of our troops for the next 
day was continued although the pitch darkness 
of the night added to our difliculties. Fortu- 
nately these movements were unobserved by 
the enemy, who made no attempt to interrupt 
them by artillery file. 

All was now ready for a further advance, and 
at 5.20 a.m. on October 9 our troops moveci 
out of their trenches on a front of six miles 



[Official photograph, 

FIELD-MARSHAL SIR DOUGLAS HAIG. 


done by eithoi’ side, and espe^cially hampered 
the artilltay in preparing the way for another 
advance. 'J’wice towards dusk the ({ernmns 
attempted to attack our new linos east of 
Polygfai Wood, but on each occasion were 
beaten off Ijy the united efforts of our infantry 
and artillery fire. 'I'he lat t er, too, did some good 
work against ttie eiu'iny's guns in the position 
to which they had been driven baek. The 
British infantry made a little progress along 
the Monin road, reaching tlie western outskirts 
of Gheluvelt, but, ou the whole, the day was 
uneventful. 

October 8 was marked by no events of 
importance. The rain continued and made the 


from the east of Zonnebeke to the point where 
we were in contact with Anthoine’s French 
Army north-west of Langemarck. Our Allies 
also attacked, prolonging the assaulting lino 
as far as Draibank — a further distance of 
about three miles. At the same time the 
enemy’s attention was occupied by smaller 
tulvancos on the right of the Britisli advance 
from the east and south-east of Polygon Wood. 

The coimtry over which the greater part of 
the afivance was made had been rendererl 
very difficult indeed by the continual rain. 
The surface rests on a stratum of clay, and 
consequently rain does not run off eis quickly 
as in more permeable soil. Hence it was that 
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rthallow doproHHions or shell craters grew into the \'ser Canal from Noordschote to near 
pools, trenches, watercourses. The whole inghe, and that on July 31 the piu'lion of this 
country had been churned iq) into loose army to the south of the inundation had uon 

soil by the shells and was literally a sea forward to Bixschoot;' and wt'st of Wytlendit'ft . 

of mud, which vv^as nearly always waist- On August Iti the left had been brought forward 

deep and often deeper, 'fhat our men were by the capture of Drie Oraehten to the l)c»rilei*s 

able to advance through it is patent proof of of the Martje Vaart and 8t. Jansbeek aiul t liey 
their iinlomitaVde energy and courage, aial had come into position on tlu‘ left of tlu» 

Sixt von Annin may bo exciLsed if he thought British who were on the Steenlieek. ddie 

the German Kourth Army holding the position object of the light iim on Octobe r 9 was U» push 
behind thi.s great obstacle was in a safe if not the Fn*nch to tlie llouthulst Forest, in 

impregnable position. At any rate, ho does conjunction with the British U*ft. which was 

not apt>ear to have been expecting an attack to iiu>ve forward towards IV)elcapi)elle. 
and took no special preiauitions against it. Kor thr<‘e days ht‘fnri> the new a.dvanc(> t-h«‘ 

The French line of advance lay along the cast and soul li east of llouthulst Forest and 

banks of the Corverbeek towards the south- the otlier strong points to he carried luul bet*M 

ea.stern and southern borders of the llouthulst subject«‘d to an ext rcinely strong bombardment . 

Forest, and the villages and strong points which dealt destruction to t lu< Geiinan t)osit ion. 

which connected this with the German line At 5.30 a. in., preceded hy a slow mo\'ing 

back to Poolcai)pelle. Chief among these were barrage, slow moving bi'cause the infantry 

the former x illages of Mangelaere and Koekiiit. could not iidvaiici* (juickly t hrough the si'a of 

The left flank of the French was protected hy mud which faced them, the Freueh nio\cd 

the Belgians who held the groimd about onward towards their objectives, d'he tire of 

Knockc, and by the Yscr inundations. the proteeting artillery was so idTcctive that 

It will be remembered tliat Anthoine’s Army although the rat<‘ of advanee was slow' it was 

na<l taken ^jost between the British and th<‘ sure and carried out with very light losses, 

Belgians, fonning indeed the left flank to the and by 10 a.m. the posit itms neiMird were w«ai. 

former, and that about t he raid of July t hoy held .After crossing th<* tlooilcd Broenheek the 



NORTH-COUNTRY TROOPS AWAITING IN RESKRVE TRENCHES THE 
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JircKmbecIc runs into Slurnlx'uk noar St. 
Joan just hoforo tJio latter s callt^l thu Si. 
Jansbook and was at this jiuint imToly a 
wide and fairly shallow depression filled with 
liquid mud — the, edtre of th(^ forest wBi^ 
reached, the vilhi^jjes t)f St. .lean and Vo'dhoek 
and Mangelaere, situatod on' the liorder, 
wore captured, and tli(* (*nemy was (>very- 
whf>re driv(ai out of his defences. These 
inclmled several farms ortranized as redoubis 
and a few “ pill -boxes.” '^Phe average depth 
of the nch ance was a mihi and a quarter, and 
this, notwithstaraling the |.)hysieal dillieulties, 
had been aecom|>lish“d in hours. Moreover, 
the losses had IxMai extrcMuely li^ht, undtu’ .500, 
while over IlOO (Jermau prisoners had betni 
tak(‘n. NotwiI hslajiding the unfavourable 
weather and high wind, tlu' Kreneli airmen had 
rendered considerable assistanco to their in- 
fantry, flying low and at lacking the (lermans 
with lh(*ir maeliincvguns besides reporting back 
the position of IlK'ir own men and of the <uiemy\ 
On th(* right of the French \\(‘re th(> British. 
'PIk' (hiards co-operated with our Ally in the 
capture of Ko(‘kuit. 'J’hey too had to puss ® 
the mud of th<' Broenbeck, but the resistance 
Hay met with was not severe, their 8lok(‘s 
g ins beat it down and the Irish Guanis in 


passing lost no men. The Ypres-Stadon 
railway embankment stood in botwe(*n our 
men and tlieir advance and had been prepared 
for defence, but does not seoin to have prov^ed 
a vi*ry formidable obstacle. iVobably it had 
been severely handled by our artillery. 

On th(^ portion of the German (k-fences which 
French and British troops took they happened 
on the German reli(‘fs coming up to take the 
place of t hose who had hitherto garrisoned them. 
Such an ojieration is always liabk? to some (con- 
fusion and this bee(.>m('s worse confounded when 
troops (‘ngagf'd in it are suddenly struck. 
This is what oecurnxl on this occasion. Tlu^ 
227th Division was coming in, another was going 
out of the trenches ; it was said by prison(3rs 
that this division had been brouglit up by motor 
omnibuses from the Argonne to tlie rear of the 
(German lines, where it arrived during the 
night. 'J’he Gcn'inans lost order and the con- 
fused masses, struck by the tire of artilkTy, 
mat*hine-gims and infantry, fled hither and 
thither, many corning forward to scxdc safety 
in surrender. There it was that the Allies cap- 
tuivd two guns and many inaehine-gnns, while 
the prisoner's amounted to sevei'ul himdrcHls. 

Some small eonnter-attaeks were made by 
tlie oru'iny dur-ing the fight, and one of th(‘S(» 
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suooocdcd in rc'covrriiiijj a strong post taken )>>' 
tho Fn'neh on their lei't. ]kit tlie gain was of 
sliorfc duration. ''.Phe Frc'iicli troops rallied, 
adv^aiieed again and earried it- at. the point <»f 
the l)ayon('t. 'Plais on lla^ !('ft of the Franeo- 
Ik'itish attack (‘oniplelo sueeess liad been 
gained, and tho troops set alKoit eonsoli<lat ing 
tlKMF positions. To Ihci right of lla^ (oianls 
otlua* Englisli divisions adv'anec'd along tlie 
Vpres-Stadtai railway and sc'ennul a, line to the 
east (»f th' Foelcappelledlovit hnlst road. 

NTewfoniidlaiKlers wdio were witli tln^ Knglisli 
wont stiaight to their ohjeetives as far as ('iiM| 
(dioinins Farjii, wlierc^ they ea[)tured an 
elahorate redoubt f^nilt 14) on tlie ruifis and a 
few “ |)i!l-boxes.” They met two eounter- 
attacks, one b(‘fore lialf ])asf eiglil in the 
morning, the other at l('n. The first of these 
was shattered by rifle Hie and the se<*oTnl by 
artillery fire, but afterwards, owing to heavy 
-shelling, onr line withdrew a little in front of 
the l?oeleapp('IIe mail. Ibaind the village <*f 
Foeleappelle, which was a mere mass of ruins, 
there was fi(»ree fighting, and the enemy held 
out in the bn*v\i‘ry at the n<*ar exfremify, from 
which he swi^it tla^ gi'ound with machine-gun 
bullets, tlius holding up the adv’anee. 

On the extreme right of our attai-k some very 
S(*vere fighting was done liy PhiL'Ii'^h t rooj s of 
famous old regiments round aliout Rent el an<l 
T*olderho(*k. At Folderhoek the enemy had 
many machiiu'*gun emjilaeenu'nts behind the 
chateau, and in spite of th(> assaults of our men 
hold them. Xorth of Folderhoek vve retook 


Hentel. 'Phe (H'rmans had eari'fully hidden 
trcMielies which onr nuMi eanm on before they 
kiK'w they wi'ie tlu re. Ih‘ie th(' Warwicks did 
some good work with the bayonet, aided by 
the Honourable Artillery Company, d’here 
v\asalso stiff figbting about th(‘ position known 
as .fudge (’ottage and tin* adjoining (.‘opse 
'Pliesi* wer(* attacked and taken by sona' 'Perri 
torial f I'oop.s, atxl onr liia* ni object ivC'* v\ as made 
good beyond Reiitel and .) iidge ( 'oj )se. 

d’he part of th«* Austialians in tlu* advani*t' 
was not larj'c, but was carried tlmai/di willi 
eom|)k*te sU(‘eess. Aided by p]asl laiia'ashiie 
and N'urkshiri' battalions, with South Midland 
'Perril oi’ials, they carried Nieiiwemolen and 
Keersel.aarlioek, and |)nshing fa I lor on took 
ot her si rung post s on t hi' road t ovn a rds 1 *av';ehen- 
«laele. Yorkshire troops liad one* of t^e most 
formidjd>le positions hefori* them on the whole 
line of (lie advance, whire slnhhorn fighting 
went on through a large juirt of the day. 

M'he (Jerman report on tlie lighting of tbc tfth 
was : - 

Pii'iNT I’kmw v PiiiN«*K KerruKcHT. V<- UTctay 

ill llu* I’ liniitiTs tuil t ll•Ill'I(l, l'’n’)M li Irdop , n^jiiii i mIctciI 
into llso Imlllc l»y llsi* ^iUi* of I 1 lirifeli (li\i inti-. 'I’li. 
tmuciHloiis rxiTlioii of ]»o\\tTou tin* part of iIm' .Allii «| 
\Vi-^|« rn PowiTs i xliaiivli il il^clf in l)nMlc-< wliiah heti ii 
I iiri>ii;.'lioiiti I la* ‘lay liafoie ih.- ••a‘lfa'na*i--i of onr 
KlainliT-! warrior 4, 

'J’lu* aHai k-i v\hi(’l» hroko forlli in I la* morning, aflar 
tla* >-fron”o-l ilnirn-firc, \o ri* flio introdin-lion to a 
lialtio oil an almost 2a kiloira-tji* fiiait (I2J milrs) on 
till* rraf*’r finM-' lM‘f\MM-n I {ix-nhoolr and < i)ii<ln volt , 
\Niiii:h wa-, f<aigl)t nntd far into tiia niylit, aci onipanii'd 
t»y I h«* most violent ami eonliniioii ; artillery aeli\ify. 
'Idle eneinieH repejitedly fliiew info the laittle Iredi 
forei'-'. wliieli often, and at '-ona* poiids jm nian\ as ^lx 
lilii'-s. a '.inlo d onr lim 
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LAYING A RAILWAY AS FAST AS OUR MEN ADVANCE. 


To tho south of Kouthiilst Wood tho onomy capfiinMl 
ahout yards of ground near Draoibauk, Maugelut^ro, 

V%'ldhook. and at tho roelcappollo railway .station, until 
I ha countar-at taak by our rasarvos struck lain ami 
limited his initial KiiccasHOs. 

From I’oalcnppallo to south t»f Cihaluvalt our brave 
troops hav'o their battle lines firmly in hand. 
rapeuted enemy attacks against this 13-kilonietro front 
(8i miles) all broke down with tho heaviest of losses. 

With the other armies the fighting activity wa.s slight. 

NoMiing; of importarico ocriirTed oil October 
Ith 1 1 . Oil I ho rii^lit of October 11-12 heavy rain 
eoimnonced again, Init still Sir Douglas Haig 
thotight seme further atlvanco was po.ssible. 
Accordingly our troops wont forward at 
“>.20 a.m. between tho Y[)ros-Roulers railway 
and tho 1 lout hu 1st Forest. But the state of tho 
\ alleys between tho spurs was bad owing to 
tho recent auginontatiun by the persistent rain 
of tho streams running t hrough thorn and as 
they intersected our line of advance no great 
progress could ho made. Some im[)ortant 
points, however, were gained. 

The liarrago proceerlod up the slope towards 
Fhiast'heiidaelo past Poelca[)pelle, part of which 
iiad boon in our possession since the 4th, fol- 
lowed by our infantry. Going forward, they 
secured a position in advance of t he road which 
led from Poelcappollo to Houthulst Forest. 
Tho first 'mfantry waves passed through 
redoubts between Passchendaele and the 


ruins of Pocicappollo. Tho ground in front of 
Ihisschenrhude was tho scene of tho hardest 
struggle. Our lino of attack was, roughly, a 
mile and a quarter from the village, on the 
left ; but it tlecreasod gradually in tho direction 
of Wallomolen. Tinmodiatt^ly in front of it wore 
a number of enemy redoubts. Bc\yond wore two 
slight spurs, jutting out from tho villago of 
Passe hi^ndacdo towards our front ; on one, just 
west of the Zonnebekeroad, was a German post 
called Crest Farm ; tho other was farther north. 
Thomaehine-giin fiosts on these two spurs swi'pt 
the ground between and (lr5 country below. I’he 
houses of I'assehendaelo sheltered also many 
machine guns, which poured a constant barrage 
of bullets against our men. When the morning 
mist lifted, Passchendaele stood out sharp and 
clear. It formed a most prominent landmark on 
tho battlefield. When, protected by the barrage, 
the men went forward the (German batteries 
redoubled their fire. A curtain was laid across 
our front and maintained, while other groups 
of guns sought to break the infantry storming 
the outlying redoubts. 

A short distance below the Raveboek was a 
ruined patch of woodland, known as Augustus 
Wood, which was full of concrete posts and 
also numerous ma?hine-gtms, ensconc kI behind 
trees. They were defended by Jagor troops 
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who stuck to their posts. When the “ pill-box 
had been silenced the other guns kept firing 
until the crews were surrounded and bayoneted. 
Immediately below here there was hard fighting 
in the early tnoriung north-east and east of 
Poelcappelle, where there were many concrete 
positions, which were eventually captured. 

Our gains on October 12 extended from the 
reverse slopes of the ridge east of Nieuweniolon, 
across the Roulers railway in front of Pasachen- 
daele, on both sides of the Lokkerboterbcek 
stream, near Poelcappelle, and on both sides 
of the Stadon railway around Houthulst Forest. 
The Gennans opposite occupied an irregular 
group of craters. We had pushed as far as 
we wished just south of the Ypres -Roulers 
railway. Our troops had matle a good advance 
along the Passchcndaele main road from 
J3ecelaero and were not many hundred yards 
from the village itself. On tlie north side of 
the nulway English County troops and the 
Guards gained the points aimed at. It was, 
therefore, decided not to push farther on in 
face of the heavy rain wliich had so bad an 
influence on the movejnent. The Gorman 
artillery tried hard to cut off supplies from our 
front troops by a lieavy barrage. Howitzer 
groups came into action against what was 


thought to Ix^ the now British front. Gas shell 
was used liberally. In the night our men had 
to lie niosked in shell holes, but still tliey held 
on. Over 2,100 prisoners and a few guns had 
been taken. 

The German n>port on the fight of the 12t li 
w'tia as follow's : — 

Satuuday. — Frost op Crown Prinok RurpRKOHT. 
— AftcT a short intorniptiou, tho biittlo iu FlaiiUcni uguiu 
rovivod ycstonlay. This timo tho English launchtMl 
thoir attack ou a narrower front (about 10 kilomotn's) 
[6i iniiosj bid, ween tho Langoiuarck* Houthulst and 
Zonitiibeke.Morslodo roads, 'i’hoir eiuplDviuout of gun- 
power was sp«*ci(illy strong. 

Afti'r several fruitless assaults tho English infantry 
succtssied in advancing in the crater land between the 
station and tho village of Foi'leappelh*. In desperate 
fighting, lasting nil <lay, our troops throw back tho 
ouomy on both sides of tho Pondsbeok. 

Our positions in and soutli of Poolcnppello won* 
again vainly aMm-kisl in tho morniie?, and with fn*sli 
Joriies ifi the tivajiitig. 

Tho strong pn-Nsuro of the ciu-iuy was directed on 
I’as.schendiii'lc. also, flu* Eiiglisti had to eonteni 

llunusclvos with a narrow strip of our fun'field. Poss- 
(rluMulaelo is ill our possession, 

J'jjist of Zoiineboko tho cnonxy attack collapsed, and 
near Gholuv(*lt a strong uttiurk also laileil. 

Allogotlior, tho onomy’s gain, purchased with heavy 
Hungiiiiiary losses, ataounts to two points of about oiir 
and litlli kiloiiu'iro of ground whom our lines wei*o 
broken in n. J'lv’orywhore else their olT«>rts were in vain. 

The ar illery duel continued throughout fh«' night; 
this mori ing it ngain inemnsod to drtiinfiro h(*tu'0(ni 
the Ly> d the Uoniines- Ypres Canal. Aeoonling to 
nniorts to Imnd. no new nftarks have taki'n phiee. 



TEI EGRAPH LINE FOR NO-MAN’S-LAND: 
Signallers on the way to establish oommunications. 
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Kvenivo. — I n FlandorM thoro was urtillnry ai>ti\iiy 
of varyinj» iiitoiLsity. Tliero wore no inlantry 
nimitfl. 

On tho roinniiiing laud fronts llioro woro no ovonts 
of import aiiuo. 

Sunday. — O n tlu> battlofiold of Flanders the <lrutii- 
firo between the Lj’s Uiul (he D uil(> was not followed 
yesterday morning by at lacks. 

d’hroiii'hont the day the firmp; activity on t)»e coast, 
nntl from the llontlnilst Wood as far as CJlieluvelt was 
liv'oly, and increased noLahly in ll ? ev'cnin^. Stronj;» 
Fnaiehaud Eni^lish reconiuiitring d< vchmen Is advanced 
at some points a;odnst our lii y were repulsed. 

I .'\rt( ind ortli of Si. (^iient i (lu'm was a t<Mri 
por.': ry revi\ al of the reciprocal firin in connection with 

KNIN'O. — In I he \V vst Ihore has been a firing? duel of 
varyijjg inD nsily in IManders and north-east of Soissons. 

It- WHS now alniinhintly aiiparont that it 
would not bo possiblo for ua (o enpturo tlio 
rtMiiaiiKh'r of tlio J\isschon(lii(*l(' Kidgo before 
tho end of 1017. TIu' iiiet'ssant nun bad renderetl 
the grournl almost imprnct ictible ; (bo collapse 



ir/ I fitUitoph, 

A DOWNHEARTED FKISONHK. 


of Russia liad perinitied and would continuo to 
jicrinit Ludondorff to send reinforcements to 
Si.xt vou Annin. An advance from tlie Pas.s- 
chendaelo Ridge against tho Oermaii eom- 
nuinieations with Oslend and Zeebruggo had 
c(;as(Kl for the present to be feasible and the 
rcfluctioii of tho whole of the luight.s was no 
longer immediately necessary. NcwerthelesH, 
Sir Douglas Haig and General Anthoino ilocidod 
to continuo tho ofT(>nsivo in Flanders for some 
time longer. St^veral reasons induced them to 
do so. 

The disintegration of Russia and the disso* 
lulioii of tho Russian Army had eoinplotely 
altered tho problems with which Haig, Retain, 
and Cadorna wero confronted. The initia- 
live on the VVi>storn Front had now passed 
to tho enc^my, Haig and Anthoino accordingly 
had to regard tho po.sitionH gained by them from 
t-lu; standpoint of the di'fcnsive. If they broke 
off the Third Rattle of Yiires at this moment 
tliey would leav’^e t he Germans ('xct'lleiil ly plaetul 
for a countf‘r-offt*nsive. The possession by the 
enemy of Passchendaclo itself and the liigli 
ground immediately north-we.st and south- 
west of it gav'(' Mu 5 Gemiaii kuidiT an admirable 
base for an attack designed (o roll up from 
north to soutli our troops on the ridge facing 
(uvst. Thougli, too, the whole of Po("K‘af)pc^lle 
was in Britisn hands, tfie Gi^rmans had not us 
yet been entirely dislodged from tho 'mportant 
ptisitioii l)etwe(>M tho ridge ami tho Forest of 
lloidhulst, out of which the enemy could 
debouch and move t)n J-»aiigemarek from ih(? 
iiortli. Against a countor-offensivo from tlie 
west of the forest the Freud i wtTO not too w<*l.l 
situated. To safeguard the whole Allied liru‘ 
bet\|'een Langemarck and Dixinudt', it was 
e.sseiitial that tho Merckem Peninsula to th(» 
south of Rlanckaart I^aki^ should bo clearc'd of 
the enemy. Under these circumstances it was 
plainly desirable tliat t)ie hattlo should bo 
continued until Passchendaole and its environs, 
with tlie Mercken;^ Peninsula, should have been 
won. 

There wero other reasons why Haig and 
Anthoino did not break off tho battlo. Tho 
Fourth Rattlo of Vordiin (August 20 onwards) 
had, n.s will bo shown in a siilxsoquont chapter, 
rosultoil in a Froneh victoiy, which had 
mato'ially alt<‘rod for tho hotter General 
Guillamnat’a positions west and east of the 
JMouso to t ho nort h of Verdun. I'ho French were 
almost us well placed tliero as tlioy liad boon on 
February 22, 1010. But with tho possibility of 




f I h,s7ki//<7>» Ojjidiil f^Jmtrgraf'h. 

A MIIIK TVAW STUCK IN THR MUD. 


a gmit CiTinau olTonsive <»n tho W’rstrrn 
tho sitimtioii Wrchin and Sf. Quaiilin 

was unsatisfaftory. Idio (-liTinaii Crown Priiwi^ 
had lost rlio oas(('rii hut still hrld lirmly I ho 
wcstorii end of tlio lor)<i:-c*oiit('stod ClH'inin-dos. 
nainos Uidgi' north of tho Aisno. Tt was 
dosirahle to drivo Iiirn off alto^ct lior, ainl 
IV?tain propos('<l to d(i this in I ho third w«*ok of 
OedobfT. To k<iop I’rinoo Rn|)|)ro(*ht from rein- 
forcing ilicG('rinauCrown Prince, whih'the battle 
for this ptirposo round ]Malmaison was in pro- 
grt'.ss, jiistiticd Haig and Ajithoine i!» continuing 
their efforts in Flarnka/s. 

Lastly, as it hap|)eneil, thr* mu'xpeetod and 
torriblo defeats snff('red ])y Ca(h>rna on the 
Italian front botwoon October 24 and Novom- 
ber 7 provided an additional reason why t)jo 
Allied offensive in Flanders should bo con- 
tinued, sinci' Flanders was the an*a where the 
Allies could threaten! a vital point (viz., the 
submarine bases of Ostend imd Zeol>rugge), 
and whither, as a coiisoi no ce, LudendortI 
would bo likely, if pressed, to dispatch troops 
from Russia instead of sfoiding them to join 
von Below in Italy. 

The fourth and ccnicluding phase of the Thii d 
Battle of Ypro.s opened on October 22, the tlay 


before tin) Hatth' of Malmaison and two days 
before t hocomiiionec'mejit of t he Ausl i-o-( h‘i-ma?) 
offensive in Italy. Since Octohei* 11 the 
stininy weather had ei'aseil. and drying wimls 
had ^•ounteraelell th<* el'feet of the o«*easion:d 
showers. On the Hdh Sixt von Armiu had 
reetiliecl his lim' south-east of 1 *asseh«Mala(‘h\ 
M ithdrau ing tht‘ troops confronting tlie \us- 
tialians a t lion . and \'ai<ls lo th" spur 
jutting soul h eastwards from th(' ridge and 
forming the Maleished hidwcrai the Fassehen- 
• laelheek and tin* llenleheek. 'This s|)nr ter- 
minated in a knoll, t he Keiherg. 4’he (ie?*man 
|)osition to the south east of I^^sseh^*ndaell5 now 
ran along the spur to tin* Keiherg, and then 
eiirwd sr)nth-\\est in front, of Iteeelaere and 
( Ihelnvelt. Sout h of Fassehenda<*le the (*iiemy\s 
line strin*k north-wi'st wards north of I’oeleap* 
pelle over t h<a N’pres Staden I’ailway to the 
southern outskirts of the Forest of Houthulst 
hetw<*(‘ii the Corveiheek a nl the Broe!il)eek. 
For Haig's and Anthi»ines nllerioi* <lesigns on 
I’asseheiidaek^ amd the Merekem I'eninsnla it 
was ne<*<*ssary that the Allied line slivnild be 
advanced up tiic cast l»ardv of the Corveihei'k 
ami west of th(‘ railway to Ihi^ rait skirts of tlio 
furc.st, and also north and cast of Foclcu|)pcllo, 
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South of the Lekkerboterbeek we had estab- 
lished ourselves on the tip of the Wallemolen 
spur and we required more elbow room on the 
heights between that stream and the Stroom- 
beek. 

On Sunday, October 21, the hostile area 
from the Corverbeek to the Wallemolen Spur 
was subjected to intense bombardment with 
liigh-explosive, shrapnel, and gas shells, and 
Anthoine prepared to attack on a front of 
five-eightlis of a mile, while Gough’s troops 
on his right got roivdy for the execution of the 
major part of the operation contemplated. 
The evening was fine and rainless, but after 
inidniglit rain foil and a thiik mist rose uj), 
and when, shortly before 6 a.m^ on Monday, 
October 22, the advance began it was impossible 
to see more than a few yards tlu'ough the dense, 
white fog. The ground, despite the drying 
winds of the previous days, was in most places 
more like a morass than solid earth. Tho 
German 40th Division, supported by tlie 58th 
Division, opposed tho French. Facing our 
men was tlio 26th Reserve Division, and, in 
t ho Poelcappelle region, the 3rd Naval Division, 
which had just relieved tho demoralized and 
broken 5th Bavarians. 

Anthoino’s troops north of Mangelaero hail 
to storm a number of strong, concreted redoubts 
and the ruins of Jean Bart Farm. Thanks to 
the preliminary work of tho French artillery 
this was speedily accomplished, and tho 
victors, after organizing the position, joined their 
comrades, who, cast of Veldhock, were helping 
!he British to reduce a number of “ pill-boxes.” 
Some resistanci* was encountered at Panama 
Farm, north-i’ast of Veldhock, but it was soon 
fivercome, and, at a trifling loss, the French, 
often up t o t heir waists in wat er, reached the out- 
lying copses of Houthulst Forest, 1,100 yards or 
so from the starting point. Tw'O field guns and 
some prisoners hod been captured by them. 

Bi'twcen the French right and the Ypres- 
Stedon railway Gloucester, Cheshire, Lanca- 
shire Fusiliers, Manchester, and Royal Scots 
battalions advanced. As w^as only to be 
expected, th<^ fringe of tho forest was a tangle 
of “ pi II -boxes,” and sevc^ral field forts on tho 
railway had not been knocked out by our guns. 
From tlio ff>rest and north of it a hail of German 
shells descended. Wading through the sheets 
of water in their path, avoiding as best they 
could ^ the water-filled craters, tho English 
and Scots trudged forward. The Oloucestors, 
in truch with the French, reached their final 


objectives in the copses, but, heavily counter* 
attacked, were driven back. They were imme* 
d lately rallied, and with a gallant charge 
recovered the lost groimd, taking 30 prisoners. 
The Cheshires and Lancashire Fusiliers had a 
somewhat similar experience, but the Manches* 
ters and Royal Scots were less fortimat^. 
In the neighbourhood of the railway, whero 
before noon and in tho evening they were 
violent I V counter-attacked, they had to dig 
themselves in some 600 or 700 yewds in front 
of their old trenches. Tho Royai Scots had 
been dislodged from machine-gun emplace- 
ments on the railway embankment. At nightfall, 
however, the Allied troops were, generally 
speaking, well beyond the southern boundary of 
the forest, wliich was rather irregular in outline. 

South of the railway the Northumberland 
Fusiliers and Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Berkshire battalions w^ere engaged in severe 
fighting with tho Marines of the 3rd Naval 
Division, defending the boggy slopes of the ridg'j 
between the Watorvlietbook and the Lekker- 
boterbeek east of Poelcappelle, and the summit 
of tho Wallemolen Spur. The ground had boon 
kneaded by tho previous shelling into a pudding 
of slush. However, notwithstanding the phy- 
sical difficulty of passing such an obstacle, 
wo reached our objectives, capturing strongly 
fortified buildings and concreted redoubts on 
tho hill east of Poelcappelle. The Northumbtu'- 
land Fusiliers working up tho railway were 
vigorously counter-attacked, and, as the Royal 
Scots and Manchesters had not reached their 
objectives, they, too, halted some distance 
short of tho points which they had been 
ordered to reach. In tho evening a column of 
tlio enemy, rmistering in the village of Spriet, 
cliorged down tho Westroosebeek-Poelcappelle 
road but, when within 200 yards of our new 
positions were beaten off with macliine-gun 
and rifle fire. The flying survivors, caught by 
our baiTage, suffered severe losses. South-east 
of Poelcappelle on the Wallemolen Spur other 
British troops carried field forts beyond their 
objectives. In the course of tho day 200 prisonerg 
wore captured by us. “ On the Ypres-Menii 
road,” said the German cominuniqui, wliich 
omitted all reference to our gains in the Poel- 
cappelle region, ** strong British attacks broke 
down completely.” This was not lorrrect. 
Pluinor on the 22nd did not take the offensive. 

Tho next day, Tuesday, October 23, at dawn, 
when the French were winning the Battle of 
Malmaison and gaining the remainder of the 
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Chexnin-deS'Dames Ridge, a Gennan attack 
north-east of Veldhoek and one for the recovery 
of a fortified farm south-east of Poelcappelle 
were beaten off. In the evening tho enemy 
endeavoured to penetrate between Anthoino’s 
right wing and Gough’s left. He was unsuccess- 
ful, and this, tho seventh counter-attack since 
the morning of the 22nd, was bloodily ro|)iilscck 
as was another counter-attack in tho southern 
outskirts of Houthulst Forest on the evening 


be reassured, and Sixt von Armin administered 
to them a dose of sootliing syrup. That Gough 
and PI inner had penetrated so fur into (he Ger- 
mans* fortified zone was easily explainable. 
J he British were two or thrt'ie times more 
numerous tlian the German troops and bat- 
teries and we had far more heavy guns ( han lie 
luul, A further advantage wo possessed was 
that wo had 8(),00h soldier-labourers, while 
the unfortunate (ternmns who sitvimI the guns 



of the 24th, the day of tho opening of the 
Austro -G carman offensivo on tlie Jsonzo front. 

At this date General Sixt von Armin accorded 
an interview to a representative of tlic Korres- 
pondenz Nordm. Tho continued progress of the 
British in the Ypros salient and the victories 
of the French at Verdun and Malinaison had 
gieatly alarmed tho Gorman public, and it was 
as yet not certain that tho enemy’s propaganda 
would bear more tangiVile fruits in Italy than it 
had borne in Franco after the battles of Craonne- 
Rcims and Moronvilliers, when the sporadic 
mutinies, caused by the circulation of tho 
Bonnet Rouge and Tranches Rnpubilcaine had 
been swiftly and effectually suppressed. Tho 
Germans, disillusioned by the patent failure of 
submarine warfare to end the war, had again to 


liad themselves to bring up their ammunit ion - 
a curious complaint, seeing that Sixt von 
Armin had i‘nslav(*d populations to work for 
him. Yet what, he asked, liad tlie British 
really aeliievod ? He said : 

'J'lu;y otMrupy tfir sinitln'ra purl of tho hoijihtH which 
oncirolo Ypros, whil«’ wo uro in possPHsion of tho TiortluTn 
fmrt of (1)0 hoi^'hts, which ohstnn't (ho oiicmy*» viow of 
Bnigos. Why should (ho nioro poHfsoHsion of hoit^hts bo 
of liny ilciriNivo vnlne ? Thoso hoi|Lrh(s nro u ilozon 
kilomotrf*s (7^ miles) from tho ncknowlcdj'od ^oul of tho 
English — namely, Ostimd, Ohciit, ami /cebrnggo — 
without (ho poKsossion of which (ho huKlcs in Klundors, 
in Hpito of (hi*ir partial huccoksos, remain bloody defeat m 
for tho English.* 


* Sixt Von Armin must have Ix’on misroportiMl. Tho 
heights in quostion are a great deal farther from Ostond, 
Bnigo.s and Zoobniggo than 7J miles, and it was, of 
course, his businoHs to make tho disfanio oa groat aa 
poHsibl«\ 
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Thunks to the tenacious bravery of the JOnj'lisli, 
they have succeeded in pressing us back farther in tin* 
Ypn^s bond and have driven a wedge into the eeutre 
of that bend, but that is all. 'I'luMO is no danger in tins 
beeau.so, so long as the ejieray continues his pressure 
at this point, he is exj)osetl to our dunking tiro and to 
the danger of being tlireutened from all sides in ihr* rear, 
and he woidd be brought int<j the same sort of position 
that wo were in when hoJtling the Wytseliaeto bend, 
which jutted out into the eiauny’s j)osilion. 

Allowing tor tho oxuggonif ions in tho stuto- 



nioiit of Sixt von Arniiii, tluro was i\ ctTtaiii 
aniouiit of ti’utli in his pivsontation of tlu^ 
tncticjil proldrrns which lunl resulted from 
tlio long and viohuib struggle in Flanders. Wo 
had “ drivt'ti a wedgt^ ” into tho eentro of tho 
V|)ies bend, }>ut we had not reached objectives 
fully justifying the ex[)endituro of men and 
tnnuitions, and during tho next few days tho 
whole sitiuuion on th.'^ Wostfin Front was to bo 
ntdically chtinged in favour of the enemy. The 
Austrodjlernuiiis routed the ‘hid Italian Army 
and •Mitt'rcd the Friulian phiin, and tho !>rd 
Italian Army evacuated tho Farso. On tho 
27tli Fividale, on the 28t]i Forizia, and on tho 
2tMh of OctoVuT I ■dine fell into t ho luinds of tho 
enemy, and liy tho last rlay of tho month our 
Ally’s armies were behind tho Tagliamcnto. 
'I'lmt day, it is true, Allenl)y captured fJeer- 
sliel),-, hut no sneei'sses i ) Falestino eonid 
eonnt<’r]>abme(^ crushing defeats in Italy. All 
of a sudden Haig and Petain were confronted 
witli tt»<' impeialive iaM*essity of pouring troo])s 
and guns into Italy. It was no longer possiblo 
to exploit their sueeessc's at Yjires and on tho 


(dion lin-dos- Dames Ridgo. Th e best that could 
bo now hoped from olTensivos in France and 
Holgium w^as that they might reliev'e the enemy’s 
pressure on the Italian front. 

VVdiilo the issue in Italy still hung in tho 
balance Sir Douglas Haig and Gonoral Authoinc 
on October 20, 27, and 28 again attacked. 
Anthoine was assisted on the 29th by the right 
wing of t he Ihdgian Army. It was tho first time 
sineo tho Second Battle of Vpros that tho Bel- 
gians hud t aken tho offiuisivo, but in the interval 
they laid laid a most ti'ying experience, their lines 
being targets for tho numerous Clennan guns 
b<>t\vc(ai tho Noi th 8ea an<l the Forest of Hout- 
hulst. The objeetiye of the Belgians and 
French was the Merekem peninsula, those of 
tho British the southern and westca'n environs 
of Passchendac^le and, in tlie Ypres-Monin road 
area, Polderhoek (hiAteau and Oheluvelt.. 

For two days tho w(*at her had boon clear but 
cold ; but bt‘tAveon a..m. and 4 a.m. on Fri‘!ay, 
October 20, clouds blew up aiul rain ft^Il in 
toiTonts. Tho delay in eommeneiug the offen- 
siv'o in Flandeis was now telling its tale. As 
winker eaiiK' o)), tho ground became cviay da-y 
worse. The floods laid broadened, tho streams 
w'ero svv'ollen, and the (piagmires w'cto mostly 
unwadalde. This last misfortune of the rain 
storm put a finisliing touch to the miserable 
conditioiis under which the .A.llies were fighthig, 
and but for the necsl of rendering indirf'ot 
aid to tho Italians it is pro1)ahle that the 
battle would havo becai postponed uritil the 
WA'ather eli'ared. Tlie start liiig and bad news 
of tho d'safh'et ion in and collapse of the 
2nd Italian .A.rmy, howev(‘r, ])reelnd(Ml 
sucli a postpom‘jn»'nf , and at a.m. tho 

advance began. 'J’lio rain liad momentarily 
ceased, but shortly aft(M \vards it came down in 
sheets and eontinued with short intermissions 
throughout the day. A thiek mist added to tho 
diseornfort of the drenched and mud -spattered 
French and Ib’itish. A gusty and bitter wiiul 
also blew across tlie battlefield, and tho men on 
tho tops of auto-omnibuses tilted their rusty 
steel liolmets sideways to obtain protection from 
the biting rain-laden blast. 

Tho plan of Anthoine and Ruc(]U()y, tho 
Belgian Chi<‘f of Staff, was to attack in 
echellon from right to left. On tho 2(3th the 
French proposed to storm tho Papogood Wood, 
north of ]\Iange]aere, on tho loft hank of tho 
ForvcTbeek, for<l tlie stream and at tho same 
time cross tho Lower Stcenlx^c'k airl dislodge 
the enemy frc'iu J)raeihank, from Tlibou Farm, 
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700 yanis to its west, and from LucauiKrs Farm. 
1,500 yards boyond, near l^ajigcuaodo, on the* 
road from Stwnstraato to Dixinutle. By this 
operation they would seize the south-('nsteru end 
of tlie Merekom peninsula. Having ( hus t urned 
tho German defences, the Fnaich wen* tlie next 
day to attack on a widiT front, and tlu'ir left, 
issuing from t he Drie GraelUen bridged usul, was 
to carry Luyghem, and, as soon as t he eausewa\ 
through the floods leading to tlnit village was 
secured, llucrpioy’s Belgians wen' to cross Hie 
floods in boats at t he [loint wJiere the Yjjerlec 
Canal joins the Yser and assault the enemy's 
positions between Luyghem and the south «*f 
Lake Blanckaart. By these successive stages 
the wholo of the Merckem peninsula was to Im' 
won arul the Allied line established witliin less 
than ,*1,000 yards of the western fac(? of Hout- 
hulst Forest, tlie southern side of which had 
been already entered by the French au<l British 
nort h of Veldlaick. 

Tho programme of Antlaiiiie and Kuc(|in»\ 
was carried out without any hitch. On the 
2()th, after an intensive bombanlnu'nt, the 
French broke into the I’apc'goed Wood, 
ejech'd tlie Germans from tlu^ remaining “ pill- 
boxi'S ” to its west, and, w itii wat^ r up to their 
shoulders, forded tlu? Corverbei'k. Simul- 
taneously their comrades eiih'red the Lower 
Steenbi'ck and reached the opjiosite batik, 'riu* 
(h^nnan gtirrison in J)ra.eibatik, attacked fio u 
tw’O sides, was killed, woundt'd, or captured. 
Hibou and Lucamu's Farms and tiu' inter- 
mediate “ pill-boxes ” wvT(^ .soon reduced, ami 
the French secured the Steenstraat<'-J lixmude 
roa<l round Langewaede. Alarun'd at this 
success of Anthoine, Sixt von Annin in the 
evening rushed the 8th Bavarian Besrave 
Division into the ISlerckem peninsula. During 
the night the French engineers, working in the 
water np to their armpit.s, threw pontoon 
bridges over the Lower Stoenbeek, west of 
Lang(^wacde. 

Soon aft<*r 5 a.m. on Saturday, Oetolx'r 27. 
Anthoine’s troops on the right bank were joined 
by those on the left bank of the Stec'iibeek, 
while a column emerging from tlie hridg«'-h<'ad 
of Drei Grachten assaulted t he enemy det< nding 
tlie lialf-Rulmierged causeway which Ie<l to 
Liiygliem. The French on tlie extreme right 
in front of Dracabank faced cast, covered by 
their comriwles across the Corverbeek in I’ape- 
goed W ood. They proteet ed 1 1 le t roops moving 
up and on both sides of tlu^ road from SUm'ii- 
straato through Langi'waedi^ to iJixnitide. 


Hie lorlitied villages of Vt>rhrandesmis aiul 
Kippe iM'hind it blocked the road. To the 
nort h-t*a..st of Verhrandesmis, m'.irer tlie 
J’ore.st f)f llouthulst, were the eoneretiui 
.lesiuteiigued Farm, next t lie hamlet of Klooster 
molen, and just north nf it the village of .\seli 
hoop. From \'(‘rl>raridesmis a road ran nort li- 
wt'stwards jiaralli'l with tin* Lower Sti*t‘iibi*ek 




IJKUT.-GENRKAL RIJCOUOY, 
llelgian of Staff (on the rij^lil) shakinft 

hands with ficncral Fluiner. 


llirough the ('onsidi'raiile ruins of Merekem to 
].iUVLdM*in. remains of Taiyghem wer(‘ 

slightly above the lev’el ot the marshes and the 
maeliiiie-guns in them comma.tjde<l tla* cause- 
wji\- fnan Drei Graeliten. The ground every- 
wlK'n* ill the peninsula was fripht fully lioggy 
and, besides the above villages, there were inmi- 
im*rable retloubts ami “pill-boxes” to bo 
reduced. Tho tongue of land eiitled north- 
east, of Taiygliem at the Ijlanekaart Lak *, an 
irregular patch ef Vjra.eUish water midway be- 
tween M»'reRem and Dixinudi*. North f»f the 
lake, l)y tin; side of the liigli roiul to Dixmude, 
was Hie (’hateau de Woumen, the? seiaie of 
desperate tiglitiiig during and after the Batths 
of the Yser. d'he nortlierii fringe, of tlie Forest 
of llouthulst was on a h‘vel with th<^ soullaTri 
end of Blanckaart Lake. Consequently, if the 
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J French official photograph, 

FRENCH ENGINEERS BUILDING A PONTOON BRIDGE IN FLANDERS. 


Fronch mul Belgians evietod tho enemy from the 
Merckein poniasnla, their lino between the Jake 
iind tho (Jorvorbeek would confront tho whole 
of tho western face of that wooded region. 

Verbrandesinis, the point of tho salient 
<lefond(>d by the Bavarians, which had boon 
batlcjrod to pioeos by tho French guns, was 
s^)ee(lily carried, but the enemy in the inoatod 
desiutongood Farm and in lUoostermolen fought 
desj)eraU?ly. Driven from these points, they 
rallied in tho ruins of Kippo and Aschhoop. 
Meanwhile the Gorman artillery had been 
fiercely barraging the l>ank of the Steenbeek in 
front of MorcUem, which is connected by a road 
with Kippe. Tho French rushod over the 
pontoon briilges, passed through the barrage 
and ploughed their way in the mud to tho con- 
creted (cellars. Here there were .sovoral stiff 
enco\intoi‘s, but tho Bavarians were finally 
ex|)elled. Tho pursuers, emerging from the 
ruins, inar<*hod some on Kippo, others on 
Luyghem. Tlie former village, assaulted on 
two sides, was carried, as was Asclihoop to its 
south-east, l^ut lAiyghem and the causeway 
from Droi Gracliten were not reduced for several 
hours, IMie causeway was wired and barri- 
caded and it was nol, till latf? in tho afternoon 
that the French swarmed over the last barricade 
and approached Luyghem The moment it 
was perceive*! that the causeway was won 
the Belgians round Kuocke jumped into their 


flat-bottomed boats and poled across to tho 
marshes north of the village. Disembarking, 
they secured the southern shore of Blanokaai t 
I^ako, and attacked Luyghem from the north. 
One by one tho redoubts in this now isolatofl 
spot were carried, and by the morning f>f 
Sunday, October 28, tho French ami Belgians 
were in possession of the Mcrckem peninsula. 
They had captured over .‘100 prisoners and 
killed or wounded great tiumbers of tho 
Bavarians, who had f (night very stubbornly. 
The patience and skill of Anthoino had once 
more been brilliantly (exhibited. By his clever 
handling of tho French artillery and his 
inanotnivres ho had achieved this notable success 
at a small cost. Ilucquoy, too, and his 
Belgiaiis wore d(\serving of praise. The con- 
cealment of the flotilla of flat-bottomed boats 
from so vigilant an enemy had not been easy, 
and the courage of the troops who moved 
slowly through tho floods in face of shells and 
machine-gun fire proved again that the 
Gomiaiis hotl completely miscalculated the 
quality of the Belgian Army. “ Oh, the poor 
fools ! ’* said von Sturnin, Counsellor of tht^ 
German Legation at Brussels, on Avigust 5. 
19 i 4, to Mr. Hugh Gibson, Secretary ol the 
American Legation there. “ Wliy don’t they 
get out of the way of the steam-roller ? We 
don’t want to hurt them, but if they stand in 
our way they will be ground into the dirt.. Oh, 
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the poor fooh ! The steam-roller had Plumer’s left wing ; they had been s\ibstitut<Ml 
passed over most of Belgium, but on October for the Australasians, While those attacked 

27 and 28 the “ poor fools ** had, as at Liege between the I,iekkerboh^rbeek and the south of 

and on the Yser, taught their insolent enemy Passchendaele, Gough with West Laiicashin^ 

that the German machmo was by no moans and North-Country troops was to keep the 

the “ steam-roller *’ suggested. enemy north of the J»kkerboterboek fully 

We will turn now to the operations of Gough employed, and at the same time a subsidiary 

and Plurner on Friday, October 26. They con- attack was to bo ilelivorod on Poldorlioi'Ic 

sisted of three distinct pushes on short fronts. Chateau and Gholuvolt. 

The English Naval Brigade and the Canadian At 5.45 a.m. on October 20 the West f.anca- 
Division (brought up from Tions) strengthened sliires and .Vorth-Countrymen set out on their 

perilous enterprise. .Just south of the Ypres- 
» A Diplomatic Diary, by Hugh Gibson, p. 17 . Station rtvihviiy tlwy wtTo fiictnl by il long, solid 
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[0 hUal photograph. 

AN AMMUNITION COLUMN PASSING A HEAVY BATTERY. 


of (umorcto buildings, originally built as a 
liiirracks for tlu' civwh of th<‘ long-range guns 
xs'illi wliioli two yours before tin? (k'rmatis had 
firetl ov(‘r Ypros at Popta’inglu*. .ndwcon <be 
Hro(*nbot>k and WatcrVlitdbook, to the rigid of 
Ibis fortress, was a grt'ai marsh out of whieli 
protruded various “ jiill-boxes.” From the south 
bank of the Watervlietbeek to the north bank 
of the Lekkerbolerbeek strings of redoubts had 
been eonstruetcti to prexent th(‘ Jlritish moving 
on VV'ostroos(d)eek aial tiirning [‘assehendaele 
from the north. Our men, <h*seen<ling the 
slopes and sinking deepcu* at evi-ry step, were' 
shelled from the Ilouthulst Forest, from 
Vyfwegeu, tho W'est roosebeek Heights and the 
(loudberg Spur. Their left, enfiladed by the 
maehiiie-guna in tli(» ooiwreled barriu;ks, which 
at first defied all the effort.s ot artillery and 
infaidry, was held up, but at the end of the day 
some strong points had b(?eii secured, including 
the barracks and Rubens and Meminling Farms. 
Though tlie West Laneashires and North 
Countrymen had failed to make any great 
yirogress, they yirevented by their assaults the 
1 ‘nemy from falling on the left flank of tho 
ixindon Territorials, tho Naval Brigade, and 
the Canadian battalions moving along the Iiigh 
ground north and south of the Paddobeek on 
CloudbiM-g and Passchendaele. 

The London territorials from tho east of 
Poelcapp(‘llo endeavoureii to reach and cross 
the J^ekkerboterbeek above its junction with 
the Paddebeek, but were repulsed. But the 


men of the Naval Brigade swarna^d at 5.3h a.m. 
down the slope's of the Wallemolon Spur and 
jdunged into tho flooded stream of tho Padde- 
b(‘ek, the water rising abov(^ their waists. T)io 
farth('r bank of the stream was one mass of wire 
entanglement, through which, however, ianes 
had be(‘n cut by our shells. On tho rising 
ground bey<.)nd was j)art of the old Stadefi- 
Zonnc'beke trench syslfan, now tra-nsformeii 
into a stret't of “ pill-l)Oxes,” among them 
Moray House and Varlet House. From these 
redoubts j(ds of bullets wdiijiped tho surface of 
the floods, and mowed down our men scrambling 
up the muddy bank to the gaps iji the wire 
entangkanent. Losing lieavily, tho British 
mounted the sloy)e and with bomb and bayonet 
assaulted the “pill-boxes.*’ Moray House, 
Varh't Jfouse, and one or two more of the field 
forts w^ere st(jrmed, and a lodgment on the 
north bank of tho T’addebeek was securexL 
“ Your men,” said a -(lerman olTicer taken 
prisoner, “ are magnificent. 'J’hey have 
achieved tho impossible. We did not think any 
troops could have crossed such ground.” 

While tho Naval Brigade was struggling 
through the Paddebeek, the CariadiaiiH just 
north of the Stroombeek from Wolf Fann and 
Peter Pan House were attacking the 11th 
Bavarian Division (consisting of tlie 3rd 
Bavarian Infantry Regiment and tho 13th and 
22nd Bavarian Reserve Regiments) defending 
Bellevue Spur. Tlie northern face of the spur 
w'os a mass of concrete. The hamlet of Bollovue 
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at its tip had been converted into a group of 
redoubts commanding the low ground on tht* 
north ; machine-guns on the southern 
swept the boggy valley of the Ravebeek bolo\\ 
and the shorter and narrower Crest Farm Spur 
wliich jutted out from the Passchendat^lo Ridge 
just south of the mins of Passchendaole* and 
the western slopes of the ridge. The road from 
Ypres to the ridge above Passchendaele went 
over the Bellevue Spur ; a few hundred yards 
behind Bellevue it w'os crossed by the Walle- 
molen-Zonnebeko road* The sections of these 
roads on the spur wore streets of “ pill -boxes/’ 
Concreted holes pitted the upper slopes, arul 
snipers wore posted tliickly between the 
machine-gun emplacements. The valley of the 
Ravebeek being unfordable, the spur could be 
attacked only from the west aiul north. 

At about 5.30 a.m. enemy aeroplanes circling 
through the mist detected that the Canoiliaiis 
wor(3 assembling anil 10 minutes later they were 
heavily barraged. Through this barrage and 
sheets of macliine-gun fire at 5.4.5 a.m. they 
Ix^gan slowly anti painfully wading across tht* 
water on No Man’s Land. The distance to bo 
traversed in tlte trackless morass was 1,500 
yards, and it took them over an hour to advance 
half that distance, as they struggled knee deej) 
in mud up the slippery, pathless bank. When 
they rtjached the crest t hey were confronted In 


the rows of “ pill -boxes ” on the Wallemoleii- 
Znimebeke road. So inteiist^ was the burst of 
tii*e from these redotibts that they and their 
eomnuh's farther north were forced to fall back. 

Soon after 1 1 a.m. our artillery again barraged 
the Bellevue Spur, and the (^aiuulians once more 
attacked, this time closing round the femt of it 
down to the waters of tlu' Ravelx^ek. The 
Oennan gunners, not ptTcesving this manoeuvre, 
deluged the summit nf tlie spur with shells. 
The cluster of redoubts at Bt'llevue was thou 
stormed. At. 4 p.in. a coluinn of Bavarians 
issued from Passehenthude and charged down 
the spur to retake thtaii. Our barrage caught 
tlie column, and none of IJie enemy got within 
400 juirds of the (’anadiaiis. At 4.40 p.m 
another mass of Bavarians descoiidt>d from the 
Goudberg Spur, and tric'd t(^ fall on the n'ar of 
the Canadians in Bt‘IIevue. 'riiis and two 
feebler couiit(‘i'-attai*ks latfi* were broken by 
our artillery. At 0 p.m. our iiu'n d(?livt'red a 
final attack. TJu^y )>()nib('d and bayoneted tlw' 
enemy from tlie “ pill-boxt s ” on fh<» Wallc* 
moUix-Zoiuiebcke rnail, s(‘i/,cd those still 
untaken on the road from V pics to the north of 
Passcliondactle, ami with their Lewis guns shot 
down the fugitives making tlicir escape towards 
the Passch(‘nda('l(' Ridge. Some 430 Bavarians 
were captured in one stri^tch of 300 yards of 
roa<l, and no less tiam IS nuuiiine-guns. 
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The Canadians' carrying of Bellevue and its 
spur had been materially assisted by their 
comrades — also Canadians — to the north, 
between them and the Naval Brigade. By 
their stubborn fighting those Canadians had 
kept off the enemy descending from the Qoud- 
bt>rg Spur or northern end of the Passchendaele 
Kidge into the mud flats south of the Paddeboek 
eguinst the rear and loft flank of the troops 
lissaulting the B(tllevue Spur. Siudlarly other 
Canadian battalions south and east of the 
Ravobeek working upwards towards Deck Wood 
and Decline Wood had kept the Bavarians at 
Crest Farm and south of Posschendck^lo so 
fully employed that they were unable to help 
seriously the garrison on Bellevue Spur. In 
vain Sixt von Arinin sent field batteries tlu*ough 
FaHscliondm^le wliich fired point blank into the 
advancing waves of our men. At niglitfall the 
Canadians were but 900 yards distant from the 
southern edge of Passchendaele itself. A 
eounter-nttaok in the afternoon had been 
luavily repulsed. After sunset low-flying 
enemy aeroplanes signalled with flash lamps to 
( lie field -batteries, and the Canadian outposts 
w(*re frequently shelled, bombed, or fired upon 
fi'oin th(» air by machine-guns. 

Plumer’s subsidiary attack on the 26th, north 
<»f and along the Ypros-Menin road, wivj de- 
signed with the object of attracting Sixt von 
Annin’s reseiwes from the Passchendaeio 
region. It had boon observed that Sixt von 
Annin, relying on tlio impassability of the 
ground, and the strength of his defences, hod 
placed a portion of his reserves tliree and a half 
miles east of Polderhook Chateau and Gheluvelt. 
Jf such important points in liis scheme of 
defence? were carried by a coup de main thoae 
reserves would certainly be used in an attempt 
to recover them, and could, therefore,. not bo 
din'cfed on Ptisschcndaele. It was decided, 
t herefei t^ to make the attempt, and in the night 
uf the 2.jth-2()th Knglish battalions silently 
]iiustere<l on the edge of the Reutelbeek oppo- 
•^ite Polderho(‘k Chateau and on both siders of 
the Ypres-Mt^niii road. From a narrow loop- 
hole in the sqnat f*oncrt‘te tower of the Chateau 
a (jlenuarv au’tillery observer looked down over 
a brt>wn pateli of ground and broken timber, 
once a j)aik, but the rain which began to fall 
hid our movements. The regimental com- 
mander Jiad retired to r(?st in a deep, spacious 
wood-lined and papered cellar, with 10 feet 
or so of concret e and steel overhead. Outside, 
a ^ow sentries in the swamp were mounting 


guard. Just before 5.46 a.m. the British guns 
hurled shells on the chateau, and the sentries 
retii^ to their refuges, but it was not till the 
Englishmen were bombing the <di4teatt its^ at 
7 a.m. tliat a terrified orderly rushed into the 
regimental commander’s cellar and aroused him 
from his slumbers. He found the garrison in a 
state of wild confusion. Some trying to escape 
were being laid flat by Lewis guns ; others were 
huddled together panic stricken. With his 
adjutant he held a hasty conference, while 
bombs were bursting at the doors. Knowing 
how long it would take for the distant reserves 
to cross the swampy vedley west of Terhand, 
they arranged to surrender, but before this was 
accomplished the commander was killed. The 
adjutant and the survivors held up their hands 
and were sent off to Ypres, while their captors 
prepared to resist the masses of the enemy 
slowly approaching from the east. Meanwhile 
Gheluvelt had been entered and prisoners 
secured. 

As was expected, the (lerinan artillery at 
once focused their fire on Polderhoek Ch&teau 
and Gheluvelt and Sixt von Armiu’s reserves 
came into action. Our men, many of whose 
rifles and machine-guns had been choked with 
mud, kept the Gormans at bay for a time, and 
then slowly retired to their lines. In the fight- 
ing on the 26th the British took 800 prisoners, 
but Sixt von Annin, as usual, claimed to have 
gained a victory. The German communiqvS 
ran as follows : 

On the battlefield in the middle of the Flundeni 
front the French and £ngli.sh again brought up strong 
forces thro\ighout the day yesterday, in order to seek a 
decision in battle. The success was ours. Tho enemy 
divisions suffered heavily, without result, in our defence 
zone. 

Increased artillery fiiv was directed on the Sghting 
district before the enemy advanced to attack i behind 
the advancing roller of Are {Feuerwalze) his stonning 
troops wore launched forwanl. 

North of Bixschoote the French reached as for as 
Bolt chock ; thence they were thrown back into the 
crater-land by oiir eonnter-thrust. Between the 
Klerkcsn-Foclcnp[M'llo roail and tho Roulers-Ypres 
railway the )<^oglish pmssei forward in repeated assault. 
After ‘fluctuating fighting, which was especially bitter 
west of Passchendaele, t he enemy had to content himself 
with a few crater lines in front of his position of departure. 

In addition to the main attack, several Kriglish 
divisions were laimohed against our front from Becolaero 
as far ivs south of Qheluvolt. At the outset they broke 
into Poezelhoek Park and into Gheluvelt, but by our 
powerful coiinter-attaok, how'evor, the enemy was soon 
thrown back beyond tho old line. Local engagements 
lasted until into the riight, the intense firing only 
fliniinishing temporarily. 

Troops from all parts of tho Empire took a glorious 
part in bringing about an issue which, on the day*8 
fighting, was favourable to us. 

The “ few crater lines ” wrested from the 
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OeniianR, according to the above account* 
happened* however, to be the redoubtable 
fortress of Bellevue Spur, the key to Pass- 
chendaele. An extract from the diary of a 
prisoner about this date exliibits in detail the 
“ glorious part ** taken by some of the Janis- 
aiies of the Gentian Sultan. It describes the 
method by which gaps in the line wore filled 
with “ cannon fodder ’* : 

'rho first battalion is to supply a draft of 09 men. 
conduct them to , 300 men are detailed, somo 


The termination of the long-drawn struggle 
which hod begun on July 3 1 was now at hand. 
It ha<l opened when the memory of the victory 
of Mossine'^ was fresh in t!\e minds of our men, 
when it was still hopetl against hope that the 
Kussian Hevolution would n^generate the forces 
of the Eastern (\Jossils and spread dissension 
in Germany and Austria-liungary, when 
GadormVs vietoiious tr(X)ps seemed destined 
to capture 'Prieste and to follow in the foot- 
stops of the army of Monapjirte in I707. Tii- 
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with rifloH to escort the draft, others to act as pifkrlx. 
In the afternoon our mm am ready ami wnitiiiK o» 
escort their comrades of tho first convalescent company, 
which at last arrives. 

Hut w'hat a sight it is I In front march a sqiunl <»t 
gunners. Along nde each four, to right and left, mareli 1 w < > 
gimiiors with rifles, and another squad in rear to giiani 
the Oerinaii soldiers, our brave lad.s in field grey, who, 11 .“ 
the newspapers relate in such beautiful langungc. are joy- 
fully going fort li to destroy our enemies, in«pin?d by love 
of tho Fatherland. There is one guard for every two iwii. 

Is it not a scandal that our boys in fieJ<l grey art» led 
out into the field to fight and give their lives for tho 
Fatherland like criminals to the hangmen, or, worse, 
like cattle to the slaughter ? Is it not enough that 
hours before, in fact as .soon a.s the depart uro of the 
draft was announced, men not forming part of thr 
draft should be prevented from going into the town by 
pickets every five yards in every direction ? * 

♦ From the ManchMUr Ouardian of November 9, 1917. 


in the inlt‘rval then* ha<l been no 
.soetmd M<‘ssiiie.s f<u* otir troops, but a HiicecHsion 
bloody baHlos nsombling those in flio 
Sotimic area (d tin* precfsling year , Kti.ssia w'hk 
now in rapid process of dis:*ohil ion. and tho 
lt^dia!l Army had snsfained fite greatest defeat 
sufliTed ])V the Allie.s in flte ^^■^•st sirno th.> 
llatllc of (diarleroi. To leial indireet, aid to 
(’adtu-nii and to .secure his positions against 
file count (M C)ffcn.-«ivP which was almost certain 
to come wJicn the German annies of tin East 
were transported to Bolgiiim and Eraiuc, Sir 
Douglas Haig was forced to call on his wi ary 
and <lepleted troops for frcsii cxerlioni. An- 
thoine by Iris capture oi the Merclcem penin- 
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sula had obtained a good clefensivo po.^hittn. 
Blit until Passchendaele and the ridge north of 
it. was in our possession the gains of t he Britisli 
in the Third Battle of Ypres would bo |>re 
(•arious. On Tuesday, October :J0, the next, 
step was taken towards wiiiuing them. For a 
(•ouple of days the weatlier htul been fine, ami 
after a moonlight night, with oeeasional 
drifting clouds, the dawn broke clear and cold. 

At 6.40 a.m. the London Territorials north 
of the Lekkerboterbeek udvanoed, the Naval 
Brigade endi^avonred to work up both banks 
of the Piuldebeek in the direction of Oomlberg. 
and the Canadians from the Bellevue Spur 
pushed forward up tlie slopes t.owards tlie little 
hamlet of Meeteheelo on the spur north- 
west of Posschendaele. Simultnneou.sly other 
('anadiun battalions oast of the Bavelieek 
attacked Crest Farm, and on tlie bank o the 
main ridge, under enfilading machine-gun lire 
from the positions on Keiberg »S|)ur, south-east 
of Passchendiwle, advanced on the ruins of the 
village. Tlie fighting was very similar to that 
on the 20th. At 10 a.m. a downpour of rain 
came on, a bitter wind blow, and mist settled 
on the Riuface of the ground. The London 
Ti^rritorials and the Naval Brigade could make 
little heiulway in the Vioggy region, but the 
(Canadians were again succe.s.«»ful. They reached 
the Meetchoehi S[)ur, and stormed the “ pill- 
l)oxes ” of t he hamlet , being, however, hold up 
by tlie redoubts at the cross-romls south of 
CoudbiTg and north-west of Passchendaele. 
By the edge of the swamp in which rises the? 
Bavebcek they bombiMl four maidiinc-guns in 
Friesland Copse. East of the Havebeek they 
climbed uf) the tip of Crest Farm Spur and 
captured the fortress there about 0 a.m. /\t 
8.30 am. Prussian troofis cour.tcr-attackeil 
from the direction of Mosselmarkl, but wen* 
dispersed by the British bai’ragt? and tl.c^ 
(‘anadian machine-gun fire. Later, when the 
i*ain foil, daring enemy airmen flew over th<i 
Cana'lian.s, dropping bombs and firing on tlu'm. 
The Prussian Guards assaulted the Carnuliaii 
right resting on the Ypres- Koulers railway. 
Two countcT-attacks of Bav’arians w(*re nuale 
to recover the Meetcheele Spur, and one 
against the extreme left of the Canadians. All 
the counter attacks were repulsed, and at the 
close of the stormy flay the lira? of the Dominion 
troops was but 600 yards away from Pass 
chenda*do. A fortified farm — “ Fiirst Farm 
west of Me<^tchei4e hafl, howfwor, not been 
redueod. British Columbians had greatly dis- 


linguished themsf*lve.s in the fighliui^r for Crc.st 
Farm. During the struggle J’assehenda<»le 
seems to have been temporarily ovaeuated by 
its garrison. Nearly 200 vJerman.s (including 
three olheers) wen* taken, which hrouglit 
tht^ niimlM*!’ of prisoiu'rs captured by us in 
October up to 0,125. We bad .secured in the 
periotl 1.5 gun.s, 12 tn'iieh-mortars, ainl 4.31 
maehine-guiis. 

With llu> westorii ends of the Crest Farm, 
a!id !M«‘eteheeln Spur in our hands ainl the 
British not more than .500 yanls from the ruins 
of Passchendaeli*, f he eapture of t hat dominating 
point on the maun ridtje could not long Im» 
delayed. Though llindenhnrg is reported to 
have ordensl the lllh Prussian Division 
(reeniitt‘d in Silesia), \\ hi('h laul hirgi'ly replaced 
the iMMiien Ba\'ariatis, to retain Passehendacle 
at all costs, it is iinpossihlo that the order, it 
autlu'iitie, was intended to b(' taken liferall\. 
The possession of Pa-ssclu'ndiVole would Jaive 
been of incstimabh* value (o us at I he htgiiming 
of August, hut the sueci'ssion of deluges which 
had waterloggeil the va.ll«*ys and ri<lg«'s to its 
we.st luul h‘ft. Pass(*lu‘ndaele and its «*nviiM>ns 
an island prot ruding from a sea of mud. 'Pla* 
to{) of the narrow ridgi^ from Ghehivelt. to the 
crest of tJie (Joudlxag Spur, lau’th of Fassehen 
dm'h», could not possibly form the hasi* f«>r 
any imm(Hliat(* a(l\ance on lloulers, Ostend 
and Bruges. Betwt‘en it aial Pcs'lcapfS’lle 
there was in)vv, and would be till t he lato spring 
of 1918, country almost as impenetrablt^ as 
tlic tiooded 5'ser ngion. Similar was th»* 
di.striet from Poelcappc'Ik^ to the Houtliulst 
Forest, which had iMS-ome a swamp W'ith a 
f<*w narrow tracks winding among broken 
trees. "J'he rain aiul th»^ inundations had 
(Tcat(*d an im[)assal)l(? harrier between the 
North Sea and Iho Passeh(aidiu4e Bidge, 
whih* to wiihai our front east <»f the ridge from 
Passehendiwle to Ghehivelt would nxpiire the 
ir-sence of the troops and guns being sent 
wth Plumer to Italy or thos<^ which were 
about to he dispatelx d to reinforc</ Sir Julian 
Byng west of Canihrai. Pa'^sehendaele, wuth 
IJi^ hamlets of .Mosselmarkt and Goudberg to 
its norMi-w(‘st, was neeclcd by ns as a bastion 
at 1h<* angli? of the saliiait Ilouthulst Fon^nt. 
Pa.ssehend»u-Ie, 'I'owcr Haiuhrls ; hut for lliii 
deiihurg and Taidend<»rff, alrejuly prohablv 
meditalmg their f)lTensives betwi-eii the Ypn.v 
Coniines (.'anal anil La Bass/ie and )>«‘tween 
Arras and the Oise, it was nf)W' an unimportant 
post. Was it, then, worth while to subjix t the 
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German infantry in that angle to such terrifying 
experiences tis those so graphically depicted by 
the B.rlin Post on November 7, the day after 
Paaschendaele wa^ secured by the Canadians ? 
Although there are some patent inaccuracies 
in the letter published by the Post, it may be 
inserted l)ecause it recalls to the reader the 
essential featurc^s ot the gigantic effort of the 
British in the Third Battle of Ypres. 

"I"he letter was headed In the Flanders 
Hell,*’ the attack of the “ Canadians and Scots ” 
described was perhaps tliat on October 26. 
Neither Scots nor tanks, however, were em- 
ployed by us then, nor on October 30, nor on 
November 6 : 

For wooka, doy and night (ho aaya) tht' Britiah kopt 
our position under firi\ Ever fiorcor burne<l the glowing 
stream that poured crackling down upon ua. Every 
«lay this firo grew hotter. Our artillery replied power- 
fully. The Army communique spoke of a concentration 
of enemy artillery lire on individual aectora. Even we 
cannot describo what that moans. The history (»f the 
worlil has never seen anything more awful. All calibrea 
were brought into ttotion, and a orat<ir of unprectulonlod 
extent opened beside the othera, was excavated afresh, 
swallowed up the old ones, spread out beyond the lime 
trees, and threw up the liinterland. Nothing remained 
intact of all that nights of hard labour under the 
enemy’s fire had created. The destroying tiro did its 
work with def>ressing thoroughness, seeming to ex- 
tinguish all life, and now came the turn of the stuokt' 
shells. Thick smoke lay before our eyes, so that we 
eould set^ luUhiiig, and yet ever farther forwani must we 
push our death -defying ]iosts. A real fog is mere 


patchwork compared with this artiiioial fog which the 
British send out in order to veil their dispositions. 
When this appeared inadequate the enemy employed 
gas, and the evil mists cam^ rolling towards our lines 
and passed over them ; only our gas-masks provented 
every living thing from being destroyed. The gas had 
a singular effect on our weapons : all iron was oovere<l. 
with thick rust. The English now judged that they 
had done enough preparatory work, for suddenly 
drumfire started with the most terrifying effect. Shells 
of the heaviest calibre thundered across, with trench 
bombs, machine-gun volleys, and hand grenades all 
uniting in a blood-curdling, hellish pandemonium such 
as even a Darit6 would never be able to describe. 

German nerves held out with the utmost resolution, 
constantly awaiting the moment when the hurricane 
of fire would break loose. And the storm came. In 
the neighbouring sector flame-throwers wore turned 
on ; against this murderous engine no measures avail. 
There is nothing for it but to get back into tJ«' 
rearward positions. And then the enemy wot* 
on us. Tank after Tank loomed forwani. These 
monsters appeared invincible, and if one of them was 
hit by a heavy shell the guns and inachino-guns inside 
were ke|)t< going unremittingly, until finally their iron 
hail reached our lines. And behind the Tanks came 
Scots and Oanndiau!-:. We see nothing but endless 
rows of enemies. At last our reserves deliver a counter- 
attack. Murder breaks out afre.sh. All the events of 
history an> but small episodes compared with this fury. 
Step by step the battle swayed backwards anil forwards 
till gradually the enemy pressed up to the border of our 
old lines. The battle ebbeil away, but no rest ciimo, no 
relief. We had to make fresh cover before Tommy 
returned. Between ns lay the ruins of Tanks and dead 
enemii's in masses on each other, among them many 
brave corurades. The field of deail became once more 
a battleground. 

Before final attack on PasHelu'ndaele, 
.Mo.ssolrnarkt and Goiidberg wa.s delivered 
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A DIVISIONAL HBADQUARTBKS DURING A BATTLE. 


tho Canadiamj a small preliminary operation 
was undertaken* In the marshy grounp 
south of the Upper Paddc'boek and belo\> 
Goudborg were two redoubts — Vine Cottage 
and Vanity Farm. Tlie machine-gunners in 
them could fire on the flank and rear of our 
men ascending the western slopes of the Goud- 
berg Spur. During the very mild and windy 
liight of November 0-0, when, after four tine 
days, the weather again promised to break up, 
a body of Canadians threaded the swamp and 
stormed those redoubts, capturing 40 prisoners. 

The significance of (his skirmish was rightly 
interpreted by the Gorman Commander on 
tlie ridge, and, in anticipation of the coming 
attack, at 2 a.m. the enemy’s guns began 
shelling our forward and support linos. Soon 
after 4 a.m. tho spasmodic shelling became a 
veritable bombardment of our front trenches 
and craters. Two hoius later, at 6 a.m., the 
Canadians jumped to their feet and made for 
Goudberg, Mosselmarkt and Passchondaole. 
They were just a minute ahead of the German 
barrage, the shells of which exploded harin- 
lessly beliind them, in the Faddebeek marshes, 
spouting up huge geysers of mud and water 

The dawn was fast breaking into half-light, 
dear and beautiful, and the ridge stood out 
from the white mist shrouding the flanks of 


Bellevue and Crest Farm Spurs. With th(‘ 
exception of thc' half-ruined Fasschc^ndaolo 
Church, and a few heaps of masonry, th*^ 
siunmit of tho ri«lgo seemed bare. 1'lic 
hamlets of Goudberg and Mosselmarkt ami 
a largo j)art of Passcln‘nd»u*Io had Ixmmi wiped 
off tho map by our art illery. 

A narrow tongia' of swampy kuul ran up tho 
dip in tliG spur brtw»'oii (Joudborg and Mtjssrl 
markt. Tho left, of t he ( 'anadians— t he action 
w»ia on a 2 , 0(10 yards front — was sepanited 
from tlin c(‘nlie by this e|c\nt«Ml morass. 
Jieyond if tho troops on tho Meetehe(*I(/ Spur 
wore dividod from thoso on Cr(‘st h^irm Spur 
and the main ridge l)y tho swain|) of tho Kave- 
book. Tho attaek was, tliorefore, delivorc^d by 
tliroo separate bodies, which, as tho day worn 
on, established contact with ono anoth<*r on tho 
top of tho ridgo. The going was bod on tho lelt 
and good on tho right, whore* tho grf)und from 
Crost Farm eastwards \\as coini)arativoly 
dry. As a oonsecpioricc, the troops ascending 
tho Goudberg Spur and making for Mossol- 
markt wore delayed. Nevertholoss, Goudborg 
and Mosselmarkt, turned by tbo (Janadiarm, 
who had by 7.15 captured PasschondiK^lo, wore 
soon carried. A big concrete redoubt near 
Mosselmarkt, defended by men of the 4tli 
Prussian Division, had given some trouVile, 
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blit tho garrison had been bombed into the 
open and killed, woundefl, or taken priaonors. 

Moan time the Canadians from Crest Farm 
and up tho Broodseinde-Wostrooseboek road 
hiwl, as mentioned, burst into Posse hondaelo. 
In tho concreted cry fits of tho church, collars, 
an<i shell-holes tlio usual bloody hand-to-hand 
fighting had taken place ; but, on the whole, 
the resistance encountercfl was slight, l^wo 
hundred or so prisoners w’cre taken and some 
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7*7 field guns. Issuing from Posse hendaele, the 
(yanadiaus swung to f heir left and joined up 
with their comrailcs round Mossclmarkt and 
Coutlbcrg. At about H a.m. rain began to fall 
and cont inued till the evening, and at 8,50 a.in. 
a (lerman counter-attack w'as beaten off. 
'I'owards nightfall two l^rnssian battalion com, 
mainlers and their staffs in a “ pill-box ’* 
among the ruins of Ooudberg surrendered. 
Ovei* 400 prisoners (in(;]uding 21 officers) ha<l 
been captured. A featurt? fif the day’s fighting 
hatl been our mastery of the air, a contrast to 
I lie st a te of tilings on October 30. Among the 
booty were itiuncuso numbers of barrels iif 
cement and iron and stetil rods. Tho Corrnan 
Higher Command in its account of the little 
action on NovtMnlier (i surpassed itself. It was 
magnified into a great batth* ! as th(^ following 
shows : 

In FIuimIoim dt^sjK^ratn lighting UM)k plivcw ynstiTday.* 

AlttT powt^rful drimi-Hm in tho early morning English 
division« advorieed to thn ns-sault from Poelcappollo as 
far as tlin Ys^r-Koiders riiilway aiid against tho heights 
of Uocelaom and (!holuvelt. North of Passchondaol*' 
tho attack oidlapsed in our defeneo lire, 

'rho iMieiny juMudratisl into Passchondaclo. In a 

♦ November (1. 


tough strugglo the eastern portion of the village ^ok- 
again wrested from him. Towards mid-day the enemy 
brought up fresh forces into the fighting. They were 
only able to extend locally tho point of penetration 
near Passchendaele. Our position runs along tlio 
»m«torn edge of tho village. 

The assault diroctoil with strong forces against the 
heights of Becolaere and Gholuvelt was shattered, 
mjstly l>efore our lines. H .^ih of tho enemy os hod . 
p<aietratod were overcome in hand-to-hand fighting. 
Later on, tho effect of our destructive fire prevented 
an attack wliich was in preparation. The strong 
artillery duel on the battlefield lasted until into tho 
night. 

After hi.s defeat on November 6 Sixt von 
Annin regrouped his batteries on the Roulora 
plain and in the little valleys east of the ridge. 
On November 10, when British and Canadian 
troops astride the Passchendaelo-Westroose- 
beek rood attempted in stormy weather to 
progress farther on tho (loudberg Spur, th<v 
British working along the western shoulder of tht» 
ridge round the sources of tho Poddebeck wori^ 
bombarded with tho greatest severity. Covered 
by their barrage ma.ssos of the Ocnnani 4 
advanced and regained some of the positions 
lost to ns earlier in the day. But on the right 
the Canadians entrenched themselves succoss- 
fully and were able to hold on. 

At the end of July Sir Douglas Haig had 
started out to penetrate into Belgium, and act 
against tho rear of the const defences. It is 
quite clear that this w^as the correct policy, 
and this is confirmed by the fact that tho 
Germans thought so, too, although they did 
not appear to he quife clear as to tlie best 
line for tho British to iwIvaiK'o by. 

Tho North German Gazette of September 2fi 
lays down that wo intended to mlvanco on 
two lines — one from Ypres, tho other from 
Nieuport. Tliis, of coursi\ is absurd. Advanc- 
ing along the sea coast would have been ridi- 
culous ; tho space was too small b(>tween the 
Y.ser inundations and tho North Sea littoral. 
Moreover, it would have stopped any naval 
attack, as our .soldiers w’ould have been exposeci 
to tho artillery fire of our sailors. It is useless 
to wTifo further of so absurd a proposition. 
But the advance from Ypres is quite another 
thing, and there can bo no doubt that Field- 
Marshal Haig hod it in his mind when he began 
the advance on July 31. Why did ho fail to 
carry it out ? He says himself that “ given a 
normally fine August the capture of tho w'holo 
riilge wat-hin tho space of a few weeks was well 
witliiu tho power of men W’ho had oc'hieved so 
much.” Now it will be noticed that while we 
were universally successful in tho fir. 4 day of 
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any operation, it was hot rarely that the success 
was immediately followed up. It is essential 
under modem conditions of war that a suocess 
gained should bo followed up immediately, 
HO as to give the enemy no time to recuperate 
and bring up fresh reserves, more guns to replace 
those lost, more ammunition.* 

• So far as supplies are concerned, the side 
on the defensive is the better off. It has its 
intact lines of railway, roads, canals, etc. On 
the other hand, the assailant is sure to find the 
means of communication of which he w'ould 
fain make use have been destroyed by the 
retreating enemy, and that thus his progress 
is hindered. Strategically, the defensive side 
is the stronger. 

On the other hand, tactically it is weaker. 
For so great is the power of modern guns that 
they can beat a liolo in any defc^nsivo lino. 
No organizaflon of trenches can stand against 
it ; tliey will be literally blown out of existence. 
Oarrisons may be kept more or less safely in 
dug-outs, but they cannot fight in or from them. 
There are very few examples in the (Ireat War 
whore artillery failed to get the better of any 
lino it battertid. Tlie naison for this superiorify 
is a very simple ojie. I’lie long range' of rnodt^rn 
gu IS allows them to fight o\ er such a wide area 
an 1 from such deep positions that the number 
of guns which can bo c juceutrated against any 
point is absolut(^ly annihilating. The perfection 

♦ StMi ante pH^f* 1 10. 


of indirect fire from carefully selected and often 
hidden spots gave artillery an enormous increase 
of power, which was aided, moreover, by aerr>- 
plane observation, whicli can “ spot ” the fall 
of the shells. All this has made the defensive 
from a tactical point inferior to the oflfensive, 
and it will always bo a question in any given 
sitiiation whether this can he neutralized 
by the strategical diflieultios alliuied to. 
Great siu^cess will only be gained when it is 
possible to do so. In the operation under nwiew 
it certainly never was. 

Sir Douglas Haig sfated in his di-ipatch of 
Jaiinary 8 tliat the phy.sical exhaustion of the 
men due (»> the weat her and t he n'sultant paiintes, 
was t he great reason why “ the fall fruits of eacli 
suc'cess w<*re (*onseijii(*ntly not always obtained. 
Tinio after time the pnu'.lically beaten iaiemy 
was enabled to reorganize and relicivc^ his men 
and to l>ring up reinforcciiuuits btdiind the 
.sea of mud w hich constituted his main pro- 
tection.” Yi‘t mneh wa.s a(‘eom|)lislied from 
the end of July till the b'rminatioii of the 
ojwrat ions, 2t,tK).') prisoners had Ixnai takc*n. 
besid»vs 74 guns, 941 ma.eliine-guiis, and HIS 
tr(‘nch mortars, 'rhe British (^immander-iti 
(4iief riMmirkeil, with just pride, tliat “our 
new and hastily raised armies have showui 
once again that tln*y ar(' (‘apahlo of meeting 
and beating t he eniMiiy s ln'st troops.” But tlie 
more tra-ihiig given to our men in the |)rata.ical 
sitfe of war tiu' Ix'tter, and Sir Diaigljis laid 
great stress on the need for giving troop.s 
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before going into battle special training under 
the officers who were to command them in tho 
fight. This was not always possible, and the 
disadvantage was increased by the diiTiciilty 
of 'obtaining drafts to fill up casualties a 
sufficient length of tinio before the units they 
were allotted to wcire called on to figlit, thus 
lowering the value of the troops in tlie firing line. 

• All these hindrances to .success were increa.sed 
by the fact that we had to take over [)art of the 
line formerly h«>I<i by the Kreneh. This was 
doubtless unavoidable, but was certainly 
unfortunate. 1^110 net result of all these cir- 
cumstances was that wo never liad sufficienf 


men for the entcrprisos undertaken. SuJfficient 
reserves were not available to push in to 
follow up advantages gained. 

Mort^over, the failure in numbers forced 
Sir Douglas Haig to reduce the number of 
divi-sions holding the front in the parts of 
our line heltl defensively, and even then he 
had not enough for tho requirements of active 
war. Although, therefore, the British Army 
gained many successes and fought ou a large 
scale for a long timt% it did not obtain results 
during the period under review wdiich it 
might have won had circumstances been more 
favourable. 




CHAPTKR CCXXXIX. 


NAVAL TRANSPORT AND CONVOY. 


KliEPiNC TiiE .Ocean R(n^TEs Ocimpauison with the Soi th Aj hm an \\ \k 
THE Task -Ora DUAL Destruction of the (Jkrman Mi:\a( e Sea Patkol.s 
THE OhUJINAL KxPEDmONARV FoRCE NaVAL RscoRTS 'I'ra NSDOUT of (\)L 0 MAL and 
(J oNTlNOENTS -( V)NVOV AND SEARCH So.ME StIUKI.NC RE<'<Htr>S I )ErEI\ IN(i THE KneMV 
Expeditions— Tranhi’Ort I.osses (jIai.lantrv of 'ritooi's f>N |{ovri> I'he (’onvov 
AND Submarine War Its Or(J animation and Si;ccess 'Phe Scandin \\ ian Koi ti< 
AND Mediterranean— (jERMan Explanations and AKouMENrs 
Army. 


T he prrs(MH cliajitor is a record of 
the way in wliieh th(^ ocean pathways 
of the world wen^ kept open for 
certain inilitary an<i e<'onoinic pur- 
poses during the progress of the war. 'This 
work was done by the Navy of (beat Hritaiii, 
in eonjiinetion with tlie Fleets of tier Allies. 
Two acliieveinents in eonuexion witli this iinder- 
( •iking stof)d out in bold rcii -f. One wa.s the 
virtually unmolested transport of the Ex- 
peditioruiry Force to France, its m;iint(*njnief 
and Hupf)ly on an ever-inereasing sealt'. 'I’he 
other w»\s th(^ eipially inarvellou:^ inanicr in 
which largo bodies of troops, running into 
millions, were conveyed across the ocoans 
without loss at a. time when .s(?vt*ral ( Jermaii 
raiding ernisers W(T(^ still at work. 'I’he Navy 
gave to the Armies of tiu* Allies a freedom ot 
mov^ement never before realized. 'Plu' nhitjuity 
of the ^military forces was nnsurpas.sed. Aus- 
tralian troops wtTc hronglit to th(^ Near I'aist 
and to FrUnc(\ English regiment. s fought in 
theatres as far off as l^ast Afri<*a and Meso- 
potamia, many otiiers w’ere eonv'e>'ed to Italy 
or the .Dardanelles, and theAllieil Armies were 
similarly conveyed over vast distaijees of sea 
in aceordance with the wishes of the military 
chiefs. For about three years after war began, 
the whole of the convoy operations were con* 
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ci'rned witii the I rari.^>[>oii of troops. 'Pile 
convoying of merchant shifis as a rccogni/cti 
sy.stcm cuiiK' later. 'Plu'n it was that methods 
which wiTc common throughout lh(‘ old wars 
w(‘re r<-vivcd in order to afford protreiion to 
the s(‘aborne food siippli(‘s j»f the Hritish Isles. 

'I’o appreciate better tlu' signifiearieo of tlie 
aehiev«*m<*nl of the seamen in n'gard loe<»n\oy, 
it is only ne(‘e.ss.Try t<» r’('<*all the operatinfi.s of 
this ehar'iieter at fh<* time of the South African 
War. 'Phe transport of troops to South 
Africa during that «*ampaign was tia' most 
eoiisid'-rahle operation of tia* kind in which 
aiiV imtitui leal ever laa'ii engaged up tt) that 
time. Ue\ iewmg it in the Xavfil Anmfnl for 
llMH, Mr. .lohn beyland wrote : 

'I’ll*' (li'laia-,- lit wliich tin* Im t ili( m’s u»*r»* 

llir \ id immtMT-; mI Iiirli iwi'i Mrillinll- i-aililoycti, till- 
<*t uf I'x cry •'l.i-.- to In- rori \ l•y^•^|, 

nil (li*nwunlri| llic iiirci t>t n m •n liiint miirini^ i-in-li 
M-. i-i f’*! Iiy nil I'nvof >M\r <iur nwfi. .\o oltirl’ 

iiiitidii Im.- |>iil into tlir iin iiiiny oi n (|iiiirt<‘r 

III ii tu«*fi, \xilli lull*-* <»| «'<)irirfiiitii*'nt ions l■ov^•riM^ 

T.aaa mil»*s ot son ninl Intnl. |»rovMlo<l vxillt hoisos, 
tnifi-jHirt naiMinl.-.. tiold nral -av ‘ naaimnitioa, 

\vn.j!«in-'. vfliiflos, 1 met ion i ri/i la- , liriile<' ixiilding, 
jioiitoofiing, a. id f i-l'- jrapli rnnf orniL, and tents, tool.-, 
mill «M|iiij»ni Mils. a. u«*ll a . uitli food, toi'M;^^*, and lios- 
pital.s, no! to -pMik of tin* flioiisnnd.s of ofijeets tlint an? 
iM*ee.s-,ary for tin* eftieieney and I lie opiTiit ioii.s of foreo.s 
in the Ii lil. 

It wa.s not mert'ly in magnitudt? that the 
lraii.s|)ort achievement ot t(a war wliieh began 
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in Augiigt, ldl4, exceeded by many times 
that of the South African campaign. There 
wa« another vital difference. From the 
strategic standpoint, the naval transport 
Operations in 1890-1902 ^re simplified owing 
to the fact that Great Britain was not at war 
with a sea Power. Apart from a goiu^ral patrol 
of the route to South Africa, no special pre- 
cautions were necessary. In tlio war with 
Germany and her Allies, Great Britain had to 
reckon with the second strongest naval Power 
in the world. The ocean pathways were 
menaced by new and deadly devices unknown, 
as reliable weapons of war, at the beginning 
of the century. Moreover, there was not a 
single theatre of military operations, but 
something like a -dozen had to be provided for 
at various times. Small wonder, then, that 
the acliievement of the sailor in “ carrying the 
soldier on liis back ’* should bo regarded a.s 
marvellous, compelling the admiration of all 
who care to examine the details of the under- 
taking. 

En the pages whicli follow there is described 
the. progress of this gigantic business of sea 
transport and convoy. First, the British Fleet- 
had to carry across the Channel, in the teeth of 
the German lEigh Sea Fleet and all its Hatcllites 
at Wilhehnshaven, the original FiXped it ionary 
Forc^e. The story of that achievement W’as 
inspiring enough, but it was surpassed later 
efforts. Then there w'as the l)ringing homo to 
Kuropo of the t.roops from the oversea garrisons, 
and the pn» vision of reliefs for them fron\ the 
Territorial Anny. "I'he Dominion (rontingc^its 
and the Indian regiments wei'e also coriveytvl 
in safety to tho ports from which thcjy w^en» 
required to Vjc disembarked to join in tho 
fighting. 

Speaking of tho transport undertakings during 
the first six months of war, Mr. Churchill, then 
First Lord, said on February 15, 1915 : — 

Tho command of tho soa wliich wo have thus onjoyod 
has not only enaMotl our trado f o ho oarriod on pnwti- 
cally witlnmt iiit-erruption. or sorious tlisturbanoo, but 
wo have boon able to move freely about the world very 
large numbers of troops. ... I am going to give tho 
House a figure which has no military sigiiifioHiico 
because so tnany uncertain factors aro comprised within 
tho total, but which is an absolutely definite figure ho 
far as the work of the Admiralty Trausport Jiopart- 
ment is c<jncomed. Wo have now movetl by sou, at 
home and abrooti, including wounde<l brought hack from 
the fmnt, inoludifig Belgian wounded, including licdgian 
and French troops, moved hero and there tis circiuTistanceM 
required, often at the shorUist possible notice, with 
constant changes of plan, across oceans threatened by 
the enemy’s cruisers and across chaimels haunted by 


siibmarines, to and from India and Egypt , from Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, (-hinn. South Africa, fmtn owry 
fortress and Possession under the Crown, appi'oximattdy 
1,000,000 men witliont, up to the present, aixy acoitlcat 
or loss of life. ... 

Over and above the work piM'formod by the 
Ht'ct in tho actual duty of transport during this 
first part of tho war, tho ration bad cause for 
gratitndo to its siuimen as a wdiolo for tlu* 
splendid state of cITicicncy in w’hicli the detdara- 
tion of liosldities found (hem. Why did not 
Germany deliv(*r an attack in forco on the high 
seas at (he very Ix'ginnirtg ? Not only would 
that havt^ btsMi her most favourable moment 
lor suc h a st roke, but such action might certainly 
have i>revonted or tlcdayed the dispaterh of an 
army to tho (s)n(iMent. 'Fhat shf' did not do 
so c'an only liavc^ been due to tho consciousiu'ss 
that tluv power and eflicicMiey of thc» British 
Flc'Hd- were' too gnuit to be ehallerigcHl. Under 
the sure sliield of the Grand Fleet, therc'fore, 
tho vast transport operations descTibed in t h(*Mt» 
pages were pcTmittcsl to contimio. 

Ill what may be called the si*eond phase of t he 
w'ar, after tho lu'st Gc'rman advance* on lainl hml 
been che<*ked, the strength of th(< British Mc*r- 
cantilo Marino aiul tlu^ satisfactory arrange, 
incuts made by the Admiralty to protc'ct it gave 
rise to c^xpeditions which many pc*ople con- 
sirlered unwise and impriid(‘nt. At the time of 
the South .'Vfricaii War Sir Thomas Sutherland 
assured t he shareholders of t he ]\ tV O. Company 
at the annual meeting in Jma*, 1900, that tin* 
strengtli of the Mt*rcaiitilo Marino of Great 
Britain liacl not nearly been put out l>y the 
campaign, considerable as t he work had been, 
aial he asscrte tl that if it w'ere ev<T neceHsary 
for the great resources of tho Mercantile Marine 
to be seritaisly drawn upon in 1 lie ileffuic(* of the 
country, tiicy would pro<luco much greater 
results «!vcu tliaii t he great elliciency wdiieh had 
been displayed in coniiexiou with tho transport 
of the Soutii African f*xpedition. 'Phe events of 
1915 show'CHl the force of t his stateiiauit. Vast 
calls were ma«|i^ upon the shipping of tho 
country for military c'xpedit ions to tho Dar- 
danelles, Egypt, West and South-West Africa, 
aiicl Salonika. Th(*Ho calls were met to the full 
without any serious disturbance of tin? seaborne 
trade and food suppliers of the Empire. There 
w(*ro thos<» wlio woiilrl have preforrcMj it othcT- 
wisc, their view being that tlie e^so with which 
largo military foreos were conveyed to distant 
thcatroH tended to a dispersion of effort whiidi 
was bod strati^gy. However this may be?, it was 
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(?ortaia that every soldier sent out of Great 
Uritaiu indefinitely locked up a proportion of 
the carrying tonnage of the Kinpire. Thin 
tonnage was needed first to convey iiiiii to liis 
dwtination, and then to keep him supplied with 
all the materials and ofiuipment for war, to 
bring him back if wouiuled, ajid to convey 
his relief. It was not until a later period, 
when the s(?rious depredations of enemy 
submarines began to make themselves felt, 
that th(^ vital importance to the nation 
of carrying tonnages was realized, and the 
necessity for ke(»piiig down the proportion 
oar-markiMl bir military requirements was 
appreciated. 

'riiere were many and urgent calls upon the 
Admiralty to provide transport and convoy for 
the Allied Powers. The Kussian Annies had 
to be supplied with shells and equipment by sea 
via Archangel. The t ransport of French troops 
from AfriCii across the Mediterranean, and the 
disjiatch of an Italian expeditionary force to 
Valona, were both assisted by the work of 
Mritish naval forces in the Mediterranean and 
.A.driatic. Similarly, the transport of the 
remnant of the Serbian Army from Albania was 
c 


an undertaking accottiplishod with much success 
by the Allied seamen concoriHui. On the other 
hand, the Japanese and American Navies, a 
little later on, lent valuable aid in regard to 
transport and convoy work. Japan sent 
destroyers to assist in the protection of Allied 
shipping in the Mediterranean, while the first 
call upon tlie United States Navy was for 
small craft to provide escorts for transports and 
supply sliips. The safe conveyance of the 
first contingent of United States troops to 
Europe during 1917 was an excellent illus- 
tration of the sea power of the Allies. 

To the burden, already great beyond all 
precedent, of providing escorts for the slupping 
taken up for military ptirposes there was added 
the task of improvizing means of defence 
against the submarines. 

It was aimounced by the Admiralty on 
October 24, 1914, that there were about 70 
Allied cruisers engaged at one time in patrolling 
and searching for the eight or nine Gorman 
raiding cruisers known to bo at large in the 
Atlantic, the PiKufic, and Indian Oceans. The* 
vast expanses of sea and ocean and the many 
t housand islands of the archipelagos offered an 
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alinortt infinite choice of tnovoments to these 
enemy vessels, and their discovery and des- 
truction was therefore “ largely a matter of 
time, patience, and good luck.” Much more 
difficult was the problem of seeking out and 
destroying the submarines which haunted tlio 
trade routes and frequented the tracks of the 
troopships. Tlio early oversea raiders needed 
for the carrying on of their work the support of 
a strong force such as existed in the Asiatic 
Squadron of the Gorman Kavy under Admiral 
Count von Spec. This fact was exemplified in 
the inaiitKT in wliich the raiders did no more 
damage, but gradually faded away, after the 
decisive victory of Admiral Sturdoe off the 
Falkland Islands, wliich annihilated the sup- 
porting squadron of cruisers uruler r over of 
which the Emden, Karlsruhe, Dresden and 
other vessels had boon raiding.* But the sub- 
marine needed no such siqiporting force of 
surface vessels. Her power of submersion 
compensated for this, and insteml ot falling 
back upon her main squadron wlion pursued, 
she proceeded under water and remained there 
imtil the immediate danger had passed. 

The early submarinr^s with which Germimy 
"" VoL"iiI., p: 134. 


began the war did not constitute a very serious 
menace. It was the improved l>oats wliich 
were speedily constructed in large numbers 
from the beginning of l!)ir) onwards which 
caused the trouble. At the end of 1014 it was 
considered remarkable if a U boat could 
penetrate into the English Channel through the 
Dover Straits, or make the passage round the 
north of Scotland. A year later, and tln^re 
were boats in commission able to travel to tlio 
ModiterraneaM, and so active wcto they in that 
non that the stoamship routes were diverttMl 
round the Oajie instead of by way of t he Suez 
Canal, fn October, 1916, a German submarine 
was sinking ships oil tlio United States Atlantic 
eosat, and in the following year Sir Edward 
Carson admitted as First Lord that mines luul 
been strewn as far away os the Capo of Good 
Hope and Bombay. 

One instance of many may be quoted here as 
typical of the difficulties overcome. For the 
transfer of the Serbian Army from Corfu, after 
a period of rest and recuperation, to Salonika, 
the Anglo-French convoys made ho less than 
67 voyages between the two points. So 
efficient were the arrangements innd<? for this 
gigantic and difficult oiieration, however, that 
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VACHT PATROL ESCORTING BRITISH TRANSPORTS. 


not a singlo whip \vrt« lost, nor was a single 
ononiy subinarino able to press home an attack. 
TJio protecting warcroft werii skilfully disposed 
to deal with any attacking force, and before tlie 
transports sailed vaiit sweeping operations 
along the route to bo traversed had to be under- 
taken. 

The original methods of providing protection 
against tlio submarines included the keeping of 
certain “ safe ” areas by a system of patrols. 
These protect<3d /ones into wliich sliips could 
run were very valuable, but there was a limit 
to their utility. The destruction of the Lusi- 
tania tended to illustrate the weakness of this 
method. The submarines took to lurking off 
the Allierl ports, or about the routes taken by 
the traffic, and attacking sliips one by one. 
The merchant ves.selH were free to choose their 
own times of departure, sjieed, etc., ami 
/ within the limits of the areas known to be 
liangerous to navigation) their own routo and 
eoume. After a time experience showed that 
it was better to group the merchantmen 
together and give each group protection 
against submarine attack, '.riiis meant delay 
and inconvenience, but it was safer in the long 
run. When the ships were scattered the sub- 
marines were able to scatter, too, and attack 
as they pleaserl. But when the sliips sailed 
in convoys the submarines had to find the 
convoys in order to secure any victims, and in 
finding the merchant ships they also came up 
against their most deadly assailants, the 
destroyers and patrol boats. 

This convoy system at length constitut-ed, 
as might have been expected, a bait to the 
(lerman forces other than submarines. I'he 
escort provided was suflicient to deal with 
imder- water craft, but not with curfoce raiders. 
Consequently when, in October, 1917, two fast 


and heavily-arrned German cruisers fell upon 
a convoy in the North Sea mid-w^ay between 
Norway and the Shetlands, they were able to 
sink the two destroyers accompanying the 
vessels, and nine ships in tho convoy, ff’his 
action was repeated later, and again with 
success, and the need became apparent for the 
presence within steaming distance of the likely 
points of attai'k of supporting forces of cruisers 
able to bring the enemy to action before he 
could regain his ports. These conditions 
recalled those wliich obtained in the days of 
tho old w^ars, wdien great fleet actions u'erc* 
sometimes brought on by convoy incidents. 
I'lie Glorious First of June in 1794 was a 
victory which arose out of the ni'cessity of 
affording protection to a convoy. Our ances- 
tors hml often to employ not only frigates, 
but even, ships of the line as escort if the 
smaller vessels were in danger of bi'ing over- 
wdielmed. At the same time, only in very 
favourable eireumstancos did suecesss attend 
the raiders, and in tho twentieth century tho 
advance of science conferred great benefits 
upon the stronger fleet, notably as regards 
means of communication. 

Most interesting was tho ilevelopment of 
aircraft for convoy purposes, by the aid of 
which many precious ships and equally precious 
cargoes were saved for tlie country. In Sep- 
tember, 1917, for example, during wliieh month 
a total distance of 90,000 miles was covered 
by seaplanes on patrol and 80,000 miles by 
airsliips, it was reported tliat several hundreds 
of ships had been convoyed by aircraft, and in 
no single instance liad a submarine dared 
attack a ship \chile under aircraft escort. The 
French Navy also matle great use of small 
airships and st^aphinos for convoy purposes. 
Prom tho height at which they worked these 
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machines were able to spot the presence of a 
submarine under water when it would have 
been impossible for her to have been seen from 
the deck or masthead of a ship. Once detected, 
the U boat would be overtaken ond kept 
in touch with until a favourable moiueut for 
the discharge of bombs which would destroy 
or disable her. A third class of aircraft, 
utilized with good effect, was the kite-balloon 
which worked in conjunction with patrol 
craft. The method was to run up one ol 
these balloons to the required height, attache<l 
by cable to a winch on the deck of the boat, 
where also was a telephone operator ready to 
receive the fruits of the observation of the 
officer aloft. Keeping watch ahead of a 
convoy a balloon observer could dotc^ct not 
only submarines, but also any mines wliich 
might have been strewn by a U boat since 
the area had been lost covered by the mine- 
sweepers. 

In the War Cabinet Report for the year 1917 
tribute was paid to the Navy in connexion 
with its incessant struggle to guard tlie lines 
of communication. No task it was ever 


called upon to perfonn demanded more 
exacting toil and devotion or higher technical 
skill. The record t)f work done sh(>wed what 
a tremendous feat had bt't'ii accomplished, a 
feat which constitutoil one of the brilliant 
acliievcments of the war ; 

Thfn» had hooii traiispt»rtfd owraona up to (ho ond 
of August — tho last dnlf h»r wludi iMuupU'to statisiics 
aro availahio — some l.S million human l.)«»iiigs--com- 
hatantM, wounded, mi'dieal personnel, refugees, prisoneiN, 
ete. ; 2 million horses and mules ; half a million vehieieH | 
2"i million tons of (*xplosives and supplies for (he Army ; 
and also some .'ll million (ohm of eoal and oil fuel for 
(he iis«' 4 j(‘ niir fh?els, our armies, and to mee(» the needa 
of (iiir Allies, 'I’he losses in ]»ersonni*l, »)ut of the 13 
million men who hu\i< he«*n ( ransportetl. amount to 
only aluint in spite of the isolated and tinpre 

ventahle mishaps whieh occur occasionnlly. It is a 
(ignri' which s|H‘aks ft>r itself. Of th(»se 3,500 cnsualtiea, 
about 2,7tM> were caused l>y the aetion of (he enemy 
(and it must bo noted that this number iucludes 542 
in hospital ships), while the remaining losses oecurreci 
through the ordinary |>«rils of the sea. 

About 507 steamers of approximately IJ million tona 
urn eontinimlly employed in the servieti of earrying 
(ro<»ps and ston's to the Armies in France and t<i the 
forces ill various theatres of war in the Fast. When 
the vast number of voyagi's entailed by these operatiotia 
is ooiisidemd, some idea will he gained of the organixa- 
lion that is re<piir»*d to ensure elheient and smooth 
working, ami also of tho calls that are maih* upon tho 
Navy for safe eonduets. When, furllmr, the almost 



THE BALLOON-SHIP CANNING: 

An olwervalion balloon aieandini. 
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iuHigniflcant Iohsch are examined, it will be realixcd thnt 
not only this country, but alwo our AllieH, owe much to the 
BritiHh Navy in osHocintion with the traiiNport aervicea. 

Thn safe conduct of the British Expeditionary 
Force across the ClianncI in August, 1914, 
■swiftly, secretly, and secure from mishap or 
molestation, must ho regarded as one of the 
most remarkable and succossful events of the 
whole war. The landing of such a force on 
the Continent within about a fortnight of the 
declaration of hostilities surprised even the 
(lovmans. It had always been liokl by naval 
students t hat no Powi^r should attempt to pass 
troops ovtirsoa until the enemy’s fleet had either 
bc?en defeated or eontainod and bottled up in its 
own harbours. Neither of these things had 
been achieved l)efore the British transports 
began to cross tlie Channel. It was not 
unprecedented that a military force should 
cross the sea while the command in the 
n(‘iglib()uring waters was still inc<»h pletc^ly 
assured, but it would bo difficult indeed 
to find a |>arallol to such an operation, 
especially one carried out as this was within a 
comparatively few bom’s of the opening of 
hostil ti s. 'Phe British Admiralty, howev(‘r, 
accepted the responsibility and its attendant 
risks, and were completely justified by the 


outcome of the undertaking The condition' 
precedent was the protection of the Channel 
from German attack^ and the sole guarantee for 
this was the precautionary measure which 
ensured that the Grand Fleet was at the right 
strength in the right place at the right moment. 

An explanation is to be found in thi? 10 
years* preparation against the danger of war* 
with Gennany which was inspired by and 
largely executed under the orders of Lord 
Fisher. The Fleet, reorganized and redis- 
tributed with this sole issue in view, was 
promptly mobilized by his successor, and 
even before the declaration of war was 
dispatched to a base already selected for use 
if the situation should arise* Other measures 
to fit the strategic conception w^cre taken at the 
same time. Thus Germany found, when the 
moment came for action, that she had bcH-n 
robbed of the initiative at sea.* It fvos this 
circumstance wliich virtually decided the siibse- 
<pient course of events. The defensive attitude 
which the Gennan Fleet was forced to adopt 
in view of the admirable arrangements for 
“ offensive defence,” carried out unhesitatingly 
in the North Sea and the Narrows beyond the 

• Soo Vol. I., p. 5n. 
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NURSES FROM NEW ZEAI.AND EANDINCJ IN ENGLAND. 


Straits of Dovor, made possible the unimpeded! 
transport to the Continent of the striking force 
of the British Army, and provided for tlie safe 
passage of its roinforeements and a continuous 
stream of supplies. Although tlio sea journey 
was a short one, a matter of som<» 50 miles f»r 
loss, tlie operation was difficult and arduous, 
and fiot without grave risk. Yet, as f he results 
showed, the authorities did not over- (*sti mate 
the influence of a FkM‘t proved to b(' so efticient 
and well-prepared, and they were able to get to 
Franco the niilitary help of which she was in 
need possibly mon? quickly and more effectively 
than she expected or hoped. 

"rhe speedy appcuiraiice f)f the liritish Army 
on tho VVestern Front a(feet(*d the whole 
character of tho struggle. Tlio effort uccessary 
to place our troops so quickly in the field was not 
tlirown away. These pages have alreaf ly shown 
to what magnificent pmjjoso tho first few 
divisions under Field -Marshal French intcrven<?d 
in tlie struggle. There have been opinions 
expressed as to alternatives which might have 
been tried both as regards time and plaet? for 
the entry of the British Army into the fighting. 
No one could possibly belittle, however, the 
glorious achievement of the troops from Mons 
onwards, nor question the decisive effect which 


their stand against t he (lermaii hordi^s htul upon 
the |>rogresH of war. Once again the mili- 
tary arm of an islancl 1*ow(t was exliibitod as tho 
spcuir-point of an invincible Navy. soldiiTs 

wiTo able to achieve what t h(*y did las'ause tho 
sailors had dour*, an<l wero doing, all that was 
la'ce.ssary to kt'ej) open t heir lines of sea com- 
nmnications. If Paris was savisl on the Marne 
the scanuMi made the Marne |>ossif>le. Sea 
strcrigtli exerted its inflm*n(M> ovmt lain! ansis 
in the shaf>e of a inilitary force, small indeeil, 
l>nt a w<‘apon of the highest temper. 

It is yet too soon after the event to tell the 
whole story of th<* pa.ssing of (ho firiginal 
Kxpt'ditioiiary Force from Fiiglarid k> France. 
Some, details of the move by rail in this country* 
were* giv(!n by Sir 11. A. Walker in a speecdi at 
the AnuTican Luncheon Uinh on November I'l, 
1914. Unsaid: 

'J’ho Oovonuuent tho riiilwayM timo lir/tit. of 

6a hours to mnko nnwly for <li^|uifrli to Siiiithainploti, 
Itio port of dopjirfuro for iht? Kxf»’*iiitiormry Korco, 
trains of, roumlly, .'iO vrhirloK rarh. Wo “ dolivoroil 
tho gtiod.*?,** as you Amoricuns would say, in 4H lionrs. 
At Southampton, for practically ov<*ry «Iay of tho first 
thr(«? works of ttw> war, wo handled during a jKJriod r)f 
14 hours ho fewer than 7S of thoso trains, including tho 
running of thiun- to tho tioat side and tho unloading of 
tho full equipment of guns, airimvinitioii, and horses. 

• See Vol. VI., p. IR4. 
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UNLOADING AND STACKING TIMBER AT A DOCK. 


trains arrivod at intervals averaging 12 minutoH, 
It was rt matter of special pride to all the railwayrnon con- 
ronied — and wo gfMieral managers give credit for the 
feat to the ethcieiicy of onr discipUned staffs — that practi- 
cally every train, without except ion, came in on scheduled 
time. Some of them came from remote parts of lh»‘ 
Kingdom — Wales and the North of Scotland. 

Similarly, in speaking at tho annual general 
inoetingof thu London and Southwestern Hail- 
way on Kobruary 23, 1915, Mr. Hugh W Drum- 
inond said that up to Docornbor, 1914, thoir 
trafiic? dopartmont luul had to mako arrango- 
mants for tho running of no less than 4,913 spooial 
trains. Taking into aecount tho running of the 
empty trains ni*oessitate<l by this heavy move- 
ment, they had a total of nearly 15,000 special 
trains provided by the company for the naval 
and military authorities. This was quite apart 
from the enormous number of soldiers and 
sailors whose conveyance had had to bo arrangeti 
for in the ordinary train service, and also the 
largo number of special trains that had to be run 
with stores and provisions. 

Tho operations on land were on such a huge 
scale that it wa^s difficult to realize all that was 
iiuMil v'od in sea tran.sportation. It was officially 
.'Stated in the War Cabinet Report for tho year 
1917 that over 7,000 personnel were trans- 
ported, and more than 30,000 tons of stores 
and supplies hivd to bo imported daily into 


France for tho mainlenanco of tho Army The 
daily conveyances to France of the military 
effectives of tho Allied forces, medical per- 
sonnel, men returning from leave, horses, 
vehicles, explosives, supplies, etc., from tho 
early days of the war up to tho end of 1917, 
employed from 17 to 30 ships, of from about 
35,000 to 55,000 aggregate tons. Tho highest 
number in one day in an average month was 
53 ships of 84,500 tons. Naturally, all, or the 
greater part, of t hose vessids came bock again, 
for there were officers and men travelling on 
leave, or duty, refugees, prisoners of war, and 
much else to be brought to England. 

In one month t)f five weeks, the figures for 
wliich may be regarded as typical of most 
others, tho embarkations for the Continent 
amounted approximately to 3,850 officers, 
99,500 other ranks, 19,900 horses and mules, 
300 nurses and medical staff, many thousands 
of British troops returning from leave, as well 
a very large number of Indian and Allied 
soldiers carried to France. In tonnage, the 
quantity of wood amounted approximately to 
37,159, forage to 47,800, medical supplies to 
1,800, ammunition to 20,413, explosives to 
2,640, and large quantities of petrol, fuel, and 
oils; In addition, the tonnages of guns. 
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vehicles, cycles, ambulances, other motors, 
lorries, travelling kitchens and the like ran into 
many thousands. There were also supplier of 
fire engines, vehicles for telegraphic work, 
motor ’buses, aeroplanes and all the engims 
needed for trerwdi warfare. Macliincry was 
also transported for engineers, artillerists, etc. ; 
clothing, saddlery, entrenching tools aiul 
various other articles of equipment were carried; 
together with railway materials, rolling stock, 
horse stores, barbed wire, and other goods too 
numerous to mention. Tho figures mentioned 
will give some idea of tho voliuno of trallic in 
the Cliannel V erry. 

The number of voyages made dop(‘ndcd 
largely upon tho carrying power, of the ships 
and the facilities of the ports for lojuling and 
discharging. As timo went on tho numbers of 
the ferries nearly doubled, while, the work 
tlirown upon tho latter, particularly on tlu? out- 
break of war, was tremendous, but all demands 
and requirements were met without stTiuiis 
diniculty, or hindrance of the military traflie. 

In the early part of 1018, when a call came 
for a supre^me effort, the Admirally transjiortcsl 
across the Channel, for strengthening our Army 
in France, a body of nearly a quartcT of a 
million trooj)s in 10 days — a really marvt'llous 


performance and probably one uiiexampled 
among tho many triumphs of the Channel Ferry. 

Perhaps the great(*st mona<‘e to th«‘ shippibg 
was that from mines. These macliines were 
droj)ped indiscriminately by submarines 
specially fitted, of which a larg(^ numbta* of 
small boats wi'n' known tt) be at work. Sevonil 
mines were also being constant ly washt'd dov n 
from (ho largo fields in the North Soa, from 
whicli tht‘v had la'okon loose during (he tides 
and gal«‘s. Tlio chi*>f hope of safety against, 
those deadly devices lay in constant sweeping 
by the trawh'rs and drift (*rs, Thest? were 
always at work, iiev'or ceasing in their efforts 
to keep saih' tlio ])a(hways by tlieir 

brethren of tho land serviet' to and from Fram'e. 

With regard to th<‘ protea*tion of the shipping 
operations in tla^ (.^lianiiel, the siieeess aeliievc'd 
is illusfratetl hy the comparative fn*(*dom from 
mi.'^hap. 'l’lu» escorts fnrnislKMi by tlio N:i\’y 
prov'ed ellii ierat and sal isfaetcay. In no ease 
ihiring the ]>eriod of .‘IJ y(‘ars covered l)y this 
ro(*ord wai'^ an Allied lrans])ort sunk in the 
Channel by cfa iny act ion apart from niiiu*s <»r 
snl)marines. From ()( tf)bcr, I (Mb, onw ards 
th<^ (TerniniiH made stweral raiids by faist, 
pow<*rful (orjxsh) en\ft through (lu^ l.)ov<?r 
Straits with tiu* object of boh ling up the flow of 
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men and munitions to France, but they wore 
defeated in this object. The nearest they got 
to' success was on the first raid of the kind on 
October 26, 1916, ♦ when the emiity passenger 
transport Queen was sunk, and even she would 
have been saved if her captain had realized 
that she could have remained afloat for six 
hours. J^ventuttlly, the Germans paid for their 
temerity more than once, and these ** tip-and- 
run raids ” into the Narrows ceased. So, too, 
with the Hubiiiarino raiders. On March 5, in 
introducing his first Navy Estimates in the 
House of Commons, Sir Eric Geddes saiil : — 
“ In the Dover Straits (wdiero many poox»le 
erroneouslv believed <<liat netting prev'^ented the 
passage of submarines) a surface barrage hotl 
for some montlis been maintained day and 
night Before the adoption of this vigorous 
policy, a considerable number of (*rieiuy under- 
water eraff undoubtedly passed tlirough.” 
Similarly, the Air Force played its part in 
lu'Iping to keep secure the sea passage to tlie 
battlefiehls ol Franco and Flanders. On 
October 3, 1914, it was officially stated that 

While the Kxpoclitionary Force was beiiiK moved 
ahruad a strong patml to the east ward of the Strait.s 
af Dover was urid(a*takeii by both seaplanes and airsliips 
i)f the Royal Naval Air Service. The airships remained 
stt'fidily patrolling between the French and English 
coasts, Kometimos for 12 hours on end ; whilo 

See Vol. X., p. 5.1. 


farther to the east, with the assistance of the Belgian 
authorities, a temporary seaplane base was eKtablished 
at Ostend, and a patrol kept up with seaplanes between 
this place and the English coast opposite. By this 
means it was impossible for the enemy’s shijjs to approach 
tlw Straits without being seen for very many miles. 

As a matter of historical record, it should 
be stated here that the 1st, 2nd, .3rd and 5th 
Infantry Divisions and a cavalry division were 
the first troops to be embarketl ; these being 
followed on August 23, 1914, by the 4th 
Division. The foregoing were the British 
forces engaged up to the close of the Battle of 
the Marne. To them were added subsequently 
the 6th Division, which embarked on Sep- 
tember 7 and became available on the 16th; 
the 7th Division, which embarked at the end 
of September and was landed at Zeebruggo 
and Ost/ond ; tho 2nd Cavalry Division, which 
also disembarked in Belgium with the 7th 
Division ; the 8th Division and the Indian 
Corps, of which tho fir^t units were not avail- 
able for employment until O(!tobor 27. 

It was a far cry from the Army of those 
curly days of the war, splendid though it was, 
to tho mighty force which had been created 
two, three, and four years later. As tho Anny 
grew, so the Navy and the Merchant Service 
kept pace with its over-ox^janding rcqiiirf'* 
merits, and what tho soldiers thought of all 
tlmt their comrades of the sea Services had 
done for them was well exprcssetl by Sir 
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DESTROYER ESCORTING 

Douglas Haig in his dispatch piiblislied in the 
Jxmdon (Jazette on January 18, 1918, when ho 
said : 

'the which tiic Aniiy owes to Iho Xavy kiowm 

cv<ir ;4n*atcr as t!io years pass, and is deeply nMili/.ed 
hy nil ranks of Iho British Armies in Kninoe. As 
Iho result of uncoasiiiK vi^ihineo of the Navy, the 
miorny’s hope that his policy of unresi rioted submiiriiie 
warfare would hamper our operations in Prance and 
Elmulers has been most signally disap]K>iiit<sl. ^ 'I’ln* 
immense cpiantities of aminunition aiul material nupiired 
by the Army, and the larj^e numh<‘rs of men sent to us 
»M drafts. contiiiuo to reach us with unfailing rej;ularity. 

After the passage of the Kxpeditienary 
Force to France, the next hig undertaking to 
which the Admiralty had to turn their attention 
was the bringing homo of the Colonial and 
foreign coniingtmts of the Army. Thesis had 
to 1)0 transported across many thousand mik^s 
of sea from several different stations, and <he 
arrangement of the netressary shipping involve*! 
a good deal of careful organizing. One of the 
earliest moves of this cliaracter was the retui ii 
of troops from Malta an*l other Meditei-rainutn 
garrisons. The War Office notified en 
AugiLst 26, 1914, that ships were re(|nire<l lo 
bring home throe battalions from Malta, and 
one battalion from Gibraltar, with various 
details, and four vessels were allotted for the 
former purpose and one for the latter. On 
September 4 the Transport Dcjjartmcait wero 
notified that it was desired to bring home the 
Ist Battalion »Suffolk Regunent from Khartoum, 


A FRENCH TROOPSHIP. 

and fluMHuupauy tlu*n in Cy[>nH. 'This meant 
the seleetioii of a fifth vt'ssel. V^irioiis other 
(dianges in tlie plans n'sulteil in tw«) vessels 
being allocated for tlw^ Gibraltar tn)*)ps. On 
Si'pteniber 16, 1911, tlu> (tloueesUa* (alstle and 
CItonia bdt t hat plac**, arriving at Sontluimpton 
on th<* lath. M'hey were t^seiuTod by the 
cruiser Sutlt\j. More interesting wjis the 
voyage of the Malta. transp*>rts, whi(»h sailed 
on Se[)teml)er 14, in that they were escorted 
for a part of tlua'r journt^y hy French warshif>H. 

At first the d(*maiuls for v(‘ssels of the Allied 
Xavies to escort the troopships W(M*e heavy 
i)id(MMl. 'Phe strain inipf»s(Ml upon the seanaui 
was viM-y grtMit, aial it was no uncommon 
thing for tho s**rvi(M?s of a cruiser to he de- 
luandtsl ill th^e»^ or four plac<‘s at oncm. In 
Se|>temher. 1914, tho Kgyptian garrison was 
preparing to <*ome home, and four )ncr(*hant 
V4*ssels had hrsat *letaik*d for the pijrpos(\ On 
Ihe 261 h this convoy was ad\’is»sl that the 
Fr<ai< h hattk'ships Cliarbaiutgix^ atui St. Louis 
two i»f tlu* best’known vessels of tlu* Fnaadi 
Navy uould form the esi'ort, hut *)ti tin* sain** 
*iat4^ Oil*' *)f tlu*m was (k'puted to ac<‘ompany 
tin* conv*)y carrying tlie 9th Irniiaii Bnga*ie 
to Mars«ulles. 'Phe British battk'ship Oc*ean 
took th*' convt>y fr*>m Gibraltar, and w»ih 
relievtsl l)y the Implacable. It. was on 
tember 30 that the Figyptian garrison, incliaL 
ing twt) battali*)ns *)f infantry and th*) Tbir*l 
Drag*)*)!! Guards, left Alexandria, and Liver- 
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pool was reached on October 16. Two French 
cruisers and two French de3Btroyers provided 
the escort for the first part of the journey. 
For the return from Khartoum of the SufTolks, 
already referred to, the Grantully Ca.stle wa.s 
chosen, but siie was forbidden to sail from Port 
Sudan without escort, and the British destroyer 
Mosquito, which later on rendered good ser- 
vice at the Dardanelles, was deputed to act. 

As with Kgypt, so witli South Africa. The 
initiation of the movement for the return of 
tlie troops from the Ca[JO and Mauritius may 
bo considered as coincident with tlie outbreak 


»)f war on August 4, 11)14, since the fii*st inquiry 
in iM‘gard to the necessary transport was 
received on August (ith. By September 19 
the bulk of tlie <*onvoy liad arrived at 
Soutliainplon. The smoothness and celerity 
with which the arrangc'meuts were completed 
liave been ascrihctl to: (1) The absence of 
count(*rmanding orders from the War Oflfico, 
('xcept in a few' minor instances not entailing 
delay ; (2) tlie early notification received from 
the (1.0.C.-in*C. in South Africa (on August 8) 
that the troops were ready to be embarked; 
and (.‘1) tla? cflicient organization of the Union 
Fastlo Company. Four ships w'cre at first 
selected. Then it was found that a Brigade of 


Field Artillery had been omitted from the 
estimate, and as some 400 Anny Reserve men 
had been added to the numbers requiring 
transport, a fifth vessel was allocated. The 
convoy was subsequently increased to six ships 
upon the decision to send homo the 10th 
Hussars. Escorted by the British cruisers 
Hyacinth and Astrsea, of the Cape Squadron, 
the convoy sailed on August 27. Its slowest 
ship was the Ooorkha, which had a speed of 
12 knots, but in a telegram received from the 
armoured cruiser Leviathan, which joined the 
convoy after leaving Capo Town, it was stated 


that a speed of only nine knots w'as being 
maintained. From Mauritius the Elolo was 
detaiiled to bring home various units and a 
cargo of .*{,100 tons of sugar. After waiting in 
vain for an escort-, she had permission to sail 
w'ithout one to Aden, and thence to Suez and 
Gibraltar under the same conditions, but 
between Gibraltar and Devonport the cruisers 
patrolling the route were instructed respecting 
her movements. 

An instance of the uncertainty attaching to 
shipping in the Atlantic in the early days of the 
war is afforded by the cancelling of arrange- 
ments made for bringing homo trooi)s from 
Jamaica and Si(*rra Leone. A request to pro- 
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vide shipping for these troops was mmle by the 
War Office on September 5, and the Royal Mail 
Company offered their steamship Oruba for the 
Jamaica move, and the Elder Dempster I^ine 
their Akabo for that from Sierra Leone. Both 
offers were accepted, but, owing to the dillienlly 
in providing escort at the time, these moves 
wore postponed. With the exception of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, wdiich was caught 
and sunk off the West Coast of Africa on 
August 26, 1914,* all the German raid(‘rs in the 
outer oceans were still at large, and the British 
squadrons oversea, the numbers in which wen* 
strictly limited, had all their work cut out in 
searching for the enemy night and day. and 
maintaining the patrol of the regions allotted 
♦ ScH W)l. If., p. :j2. 


to them. It was v’ery exceptional for a move 
like this to bepostpone<l b<H*ause of t he inability 
of the Fleet to ec.ver it adequatt'l\ . and t hero- 
tore the fact has a special signiticanee. 

How the British ei'uisers combined convoy 
duties with their allotted tasks of searching for 
Gennan raiders could be illustrated in st'veral 
way.s. Th(*re is tli«* classic instai\ct* of the 
Australian criiis(*r Sydnt*y which was a(*com- 
panying tin* Australian convoy at tla^ tinu* she 
was warned (»f the pp'senct* of tlu* Emden, and 
detacheil oo the visit to (.\)eos Island which 
resulted in tlie dt*st ruction of that notorious 
raider. Anolh(*r vi'sst*! ciigag»*d in hunting tlu* 
Kmden was tlu* Yarmouth, which (‘miser sank 
on ()ct(»l)er 1.), iu*a.r Sumatra', om* of t lu' (»ru*my's 
chi(‘t colliers, the >Tarkomai\nia. About the 
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Rame time the Yarmouth Riippliod the oMcort wliich had left Karachi on September 21, 1914, 

for a Contingent of about 1100 Europeans raised and the three transports were instructed to 

in Ceylon for active service. These troops wore proceed to Gibraltar for orders, which enabled 

carried in the transport Worcestersliire, which them to proceed in company with the Grantully 

was convoyed from Colombo to Bombay by tlie Castle, having on board troops from Port Sudan. 

Yarmouth, joining up there with the Indian The cruiser Euryalus formed the escort, and the 

convoy. convoy arrived at Liverpool on October 22, 

Mention of the last-named brings this survey 1914. 
to an important chapter in the annals of the The transport requirements at this time, and 

transp(H t undertakings. Several days before later, were not all ui dortakings on a compro- 
moves arising out of the acrtual war operations, hensive and large scale. They were made tqi 

the India Ofliee was arranging for the return of numerous small movements each requiring 

of the troops on furlough. On August 1, 1914, skilful attention. In order, for example, to 

concurrently with the mobilization, an estimate balance partially the numbers of troops in India 

was issued of tlic numbers (1,000 oflicers and iifter the withdrawals, reinforcements were 

400 other ranks) who might be expected to drafted there from North Cliina, Hong Kong, and 

ndurn t(j India, aiid the Dongola, of the Indian Singapore. 'J'he recall of a battalion from one 

1>oop Service Transport, and Scjin ili, of the garrison necessitated its replacement by other 

Colonial Troop Service Transport, were stated troops ^rom a less important centre, and so on, 
to be ready if required to sail from Southampton all involving a great deal of transport organiza- 
on August 1 1. The vessels duly loft on that tion on the part of the naval authorities. Then) 

date, (‘arrying 2,150 othcers and men. They were many of these minor voyages in which the 

wen* directed to keep together, and pursiie the ships sailed in convoy part of the way ; then for 

mid-Channel course. Bombay was reached on a distance in company with others, but without 

S(q)tember 9, without escort. Eleven day-? an escort ; and perhaps even travelled for 

later the Dongola and Somali left Bombay with many miles entirely alone. The steamshij) 

troops withdrawn from India for service in 'I’hongwa, for instance, was commissioned to 

Europe. I’hey were joined by the Dilwara. convey the Ist Battalion of the Notts and 



AN EGYPTIAN LABOUR PARTY LANDING STORES. 
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A TORPEDOED TRANSPORT RETURNING TO I, A VAI.ETTB. 


Derby liegiinetit from Doinbay to Southampton. 
She Hailed on September .‘b 1914, under < he 
escort- of the Minerva, <*ruiser, th(Mi accompany- 
ing the Marseilles convoy, but when south of 
Sardinia she) parted company and proceeded 
alone to Oibraltar, Her orders \\er(* to sail ft»r 
Southampton, but those wore alterc^d, and she 
was diverted to Plymouth, arriving there. on 
Octol^er 1 . Thc^ Thongwa and Ingoma w(^r(^ to 
liave returned with the Territorial troop convoys 
to India, for which the escort arrangements 
were : the cruisers Euryalus and Hacchanto as 
far as Malta, tho French cruisi'r Duploix 
througli the Mediterranean, and the East Indies 
Squadron from Suez to Bombay. Thc'st^ two 
troopships, howev(?r, did not wait ■ for the 
convoy, but sailed without escort. 

One of tho earliest mentions of submarine 
operations interfering with tho transport, work 
occurred in connexion with a large move of 
British battalions from India, whicli l<?ft Bom- 
Iniy in seven transports on Octol>er 10, 1914. 
The trooiis on Vioard included details from a 
largt* number of corps, togetlaa* witli wein 'ti 
and children. J ^caving Bombay without esct>rt , 
the vessels firoceeded under these conditions to 
Gibraltar, where the cruiser Bacchante met 
them. The War Oftice tlesirod the port of 
destination to bo Soutluunpton, in order to 
expedite Army movements, but the Arlmiralty 
pointed out that tho activity of submarines in 
the westeni part of the Channel had boon 


recently considi Table, and advocated Ply mouth, 
especially in vuew of the recent succi'ssful move 
of the Canadian Expeditionary Force. The 
correspondence whicdi fMisiied ondisl in Ply- 
mouth being decided upon, and all the trans- 
ports, with the <‘xeeption ot tho DiiniTa, with 
whom tho Baeehantt^ eouhl not eommunieaio in 
consecpieiice of a violent scpiall of wind and rain, 
j)ro<‘eeded to l^Iymonth, and arrived then^ on 
November 10. 1914, the prob'ction biMiig sup- 
plemcnted by the prescaieo of the local flotilla 
from tlie Eddystone. 'Die DinaTa went on to 
Southampton, and arrived there the same <lay. 
She was tiic only transport not fittiMl with 
wireless telegraphy, an omission whieJi was 
rectitiod b('for(‘ her next voyage. 

Ill the n'eords of the return of the siH'.onrl 
bati'h of British battalions from India, which 
left. Bomhay on Xovemher 19, 1914, and 
Karachi on the. following <lay, there is also 
na'iition of submarine activity. cruiser 

lOiiropa sujipliiMl t lie escort to t his seiiorid group, 
and no special incidents were re[)ort(*(l until the 
<-onv<»y arrived in the Channel, 'rhen tho 
escorting ship was instructed to take special 
precautions, as a submarine had been sighted 
the previous day off Trovost Head. No 
unt/oward incident occurreil, however, and the 
rriovena'iit was completed by a smart feat of 
disembarcation. The vessels arrived at Devon - 
port on December 22, 1914, and tho men , women, 
children, stores, horses, etc., were put CMhoro in 
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[Official photograph. 


A DESTROYER AS TRANSPORT. 


40 hours, tlms eliciting from the Admiral of tho 
l*ort tho (expression, “admirably organized and 
carried out.” 

The third and fourth batehtis of Indian 
battalions were brouglit lujine via Avonmoiith 
inst(iad of Idyinouth, and the voyag(e.s were 
uneventful. The fifth group did not have 
(piite such uninterrupted progress. Four trans- 
ports were chartered, two of which had women 
and childnm. The other two were retained in 
Egypt for a time, and from one of tlann the 
passengers had to be transferred to the Kaiser- 
i-Hind. On February 27, 1015, this ship was 
requisitioiKMl for tlu^ (t.O.(^, and her stones 
transfernul to the Salurnia, which sailed for 
Englaml on March 2, 1015. In the two trans- 
ports carrying women and children la^arly 100 
cases of measles occuriwl during the voyages 
among the children. At (libraltar, moreover, 
both vtvssels w(*re detaincHl owing to tho danger 
a( tending upon the full moon. 

Epidemics of illness occurred now and then 
during transport voyages, but. were itsually the 
outf-omc of (exceptional circumstances, such os 
the |)resence of children on b(^nrd. It was a 
matter of satisfaction that they were so rare. 
One outbreak was reported from tho Dover 
Eastlc, conveying the 2nd East Lancashire 


R('giment from South Africa to l<]ngland. 
Leaving Capo Town on October 1, an epidemic 
of measles broke out among the women and 
children, and when the light cruiser Vindictive - 
afterwards destined to become famous in tho 
operations to block the ports of Ost.end and 
Z(Hd>rugge -reported the occurrence it was 
stated that there were 135 cases, with seven 
deaths to date. Another occurrence of an 
unusual character was tho holding of a court of 
inquiry in Egypt on November 15, 1914, upon 
the subject of the mortality among tho Imrses 
of tho East Laricashiros (Territorial Force) 
during their voyage from England. The 
arrang(Mnents were, however, considt^red satis- 
factory by the Admiralty. 

While upon tho subject of misfortunes, it is 
t imely to point out how few were the number of 
accidents caus(Hl during the navigation (.>f the 
traiisports. (s)nsidering the magnitude of the 
ofierations, the niunber of voyagt^s, a.nd the 
sp(?ed at which mov'^ernents had to be executed, 
it sp(?aks well for our merchant seamen that they 
rarely had a mishap. Perusing tho records of 
the journeys mode by the transports, it was very 
seldom that an entry like this was found : — 
“ The Aiiglo -Egyptian touched the break wat(^r 
at Colombo, but the damage was not sufficient 
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\Otfi {,il photi fill fth. 

BRITISH DESTROYER BRINGING IN SURVIVORS FROM A TORPEDOED SHIP. 


to (lolay the vessel.” Similarly, it was not 
often that an occurrence such as tluvt roportt d 
of the Dilwara on October 28, 1914, took place. 
This ship was to have left Southampton on flie 
following flay with 'Perritorials for India, hut 
the Divisional Naval Transport Officer reportc<i 
t hat her bunkers wfue smoking, and the troops 
she was intended to carry were consequently 
divided among the other vessels. The Dilwara 
was indeed an unlucky ship, for on November 
5 it was reported that owing to the difficulty of 
extinguisliing the fire and n*moving coal from her 
bunkers she could nf)t leave Gibraltar until 
November B. There was also trouble with 
her steering gear. She eventually jirrisiHl at 
Port Said on the Kith, and joined the convoy, 
which was escorted by the cruisei* Minerva 
from Suez to Aden. 

An example of the large amount <»f arrange- 
ment resulting from any big movement f)f 
troops may lie furnished by the dispatch of the 
11th Division to the Mediterranean in the 
summer of 1915. The preliminary ostiinnff^ 
of officers, men and animals nviuiring trans 
port was furnished to the shipjiing offifuals 
on June 19 as follows: — 390 officers, 16,737 
men, 2,245 horses. Five large liners wore 
prf^poaed, and tentatively occaepted, but the 


suggested use of the A(juitanin, the mam- 
moth st(Mimship of 45,(i47 tons, laiinchtMi in 
the year before tfn' war, was at first negatived. 
One of the five, howeviu*, the Kingstonian, broke 
down. Slie was remov(*d from thi^ list, as was 
the tAde<lonia, which <leveIo|nMl engine jlefects. 
4’he Mauretania and A()uitania w(*r(^ chosen 
insteafl. Within a. week the Maun'tania was 
taken out of the list, aial the Toronto was 
ilecided upon in ia*r [ilaef*. Then the Knight 
Templar, fibtaiiKMl from tla'» New /(‘aland 
Service, uas added, and also the Ionia, 
Megantic, and Simla. In the end this large 
and imjiortant convoy sailed from two ports 
between .fuly 1 and 7, 1915. 'Phe majtaity 
saili'd fnau Avtannoiith, whiht tla^ Kmpr«*ss of 
Britaitiand Atjuitatiia put toseafnaii Liverpool 
4’hr(‘o di'stroyers were onkacd to tin* last- 
named jiort to escort the Kmpr(‘ss on Inn* way 
out on .luly I, with ord(a*s to return and guard 
the Afjuifiinia on •luly 3. 'Phere was oft(‘n a 
good deal of (-(aistruct ionul w’ork ina'OHsary in 
the shijis to fit them for transport si*rviees, 
c-spceially with the d(*velopn:(*nt of war 
material as the war firogresHcd. At th(( time- 
the 29th Division w(?re taken to Gallifioli in t he 
spring of 1915 it was stated that some of the 
derricks in the veayels uschI were not of suftiemnt 
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lifting power, and the Oovornmont had to 
supply fresh ones. 

As a contrast to the foregoing, there was 
afforded a splendid example of quick short- 
distance transport on the occasion of the 
Dublin rising in April, 1916. A War Ollico 
requisition was received on April 24, with 
additions on the two following days, and in 
response fifteen v^’cssels were at once taken up 
am I asseinbl(?d at Liverpool for the move, 
while five more available transports which 
were lying adjacent to Idv^erpool w(‘ro also 


vessels. The first Canadian Expeditionary 
Force was escorted by four cruisers, with the 
Canadian cruiser Niobe and the British battle- 
ship Glory. One of the early questions re- 
quiring settlement was the transport of the 
7,000 horses, the alternative being the for- 
warding in advance of the main convoy in 
slower ships. Eventually the whole force 
sailed together. It was distributed among 
31 vessels, divided into three columns, each 
lino being headed by a cruiser, while the fourth 
wai*ship was deputed to follow in the rear 



A BURIAL SERVICE ON BOARD AN AUSTRALIAN TRANSPORT. 


utilized. OthfM* transports were taken up to 
convey troops fioin IVmliroke to Queenstown. 
In six days the wliole move, in which ev^en- 
tually somi? 3.3 vessels were engaged, was 
completed without mishap of any kind. The 
quickiuvss characteiizing the transportation 
was due in part to sonu’ of the vessels making 
tliHM' trips each, and ot/hers two trips. 

Mention has yet to be made of the demands 
upon the shi[)ping tonnage of the country for 
the transport of the Colonial contingents to 
the various theatres of war. Doubtless in 
view of the presence of German raiders in the 
Atlantic, no force of the Canadian Anny was 
allowed to cross without an escort of war 


The cruisers Charybdis (flagship), Diana and 
Eclipse were the column loaders, and the 'Falbot 
brought up tlie rear. 

No fewer than 31 ,200 men were included in 
the Canadian forces brought to Europe in the 
finst contingent. The dinicultios of navigation 
connected witli the movement of such a large 
fleet, composed of vessels as large as 18,000 
tons, with 17 knots speed, and others of only 
3,000 tons, with 10 knots speed, can be easily 
imagined. The port of diseinbarcation re 
mained in doubt to the last. South unpton was 
naturally the first suggestion, owing to its 
proximity to the training ground at Aldershot. 
An ortler from the First J^ord said that as 
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RBHBARSING A LANDlNt;. 


submarines were in the Channel the expedition 
should bo diverted to the Irish Channel, and 
landed at Liverpool or Pembroke. TiKiuiries 
showed that Pembroke had not Huftiei(*nt 
depth of water. Plymouth was put forward 
as an alternative, but the War OfTiee estimated 
that 10 days would bo needed for the disem- 
barcation there, although the Admiralty’s 
calculation wivs seven days. This eompare<l 
with three days only at Southampton. 

With a view to baflling (^nemy agents who 
might ol)tain news of tlu^ convoy’s destination, 
an interesting campaign of deception was kept 
up until the ships fiad actually readied England. 
It was doubtful whetlier any but the chi<*f 
authorities coiK^erned had definite knowledgti 
of the actual arrangements until they were 
about to be executed. The convoy saileil 
from Quebec on October .‘1, 1914. Next day 
it was announced that there was no knowledge 
to hand of a convoy having sailed. ’Fhe VV'ar 
OfYice requested that the Admiralty would 
reconsider tlieir decision not to dist^nliark at 
Southampton, and statements were circulat«*d 
regarding the unsuitability of Plymouth. 
lOventually a telegram was sent to the Com- 
mander-in -Chief at Devonport informing' him 
that the Canadian Contingent would not dis- 
embark at that port. In this way <li<l tlui 
Admiralty mislead any spies who miglit have 
been able to make use of infonnation rospecjting 
the voyage. 

It was only to be expected that the Gen nans 
would strain every nerve to attack the convoy 
with submeu’ines, but they were not able to 


do so successfully witli tlu^ boats of limited 
rangti and pow(‘r wliich t Ih\v Ui 'n possessed. An 
eiaany submarine was n''|)orted to have been 
sighted by th<* Siwern and to have discharged 
a torpedo whitrh missed. As a consequenco 
the Monfrt^al and Alaiinia, (ronveying the 
tlivisional trains, wliicli luul lieen ordered by 
wirelt'ss to come on at onci^ at the highest 
speecl to Southampton, (sscortod by tiui Diana, 
W(u*o ilivt'rted to Devonport. Evc*ntually the 
whole cxpeclition earner to thj we.st«*rn |)ort, 
exce|)t the Royal hMward, which, to rc'liiwe 
tlie congestion, was sent- on to Avonmouth. 
Ry the 1.5th all the transports had reaidied 
IMymouth, witii the exceptions mentioned, 
ami by the 22nd all the troops had been dis- 
embarked. 

On the wiiole, tin* undertaking laul been an 
uiuloubted succ<*ss. DiHicuhies in llm way 
were sptHMiily overcinue, and th«^ smoothness 
and celerity of t he euterprisj* augured well for 
the work of the ('ana-dian troops on the Euro- 
pcMill battlefields. 'rin^ cot)p(‘nition between 
tla^ naval arjfl mi;n‘-a,nt ile ofb<ers was whole 
hearted aid (-ordial. 

As with Canada, so with Australia ami New 
Zealand. On September .5, It)14, the ( 5)mmon- 
wf'alth Government announced that all the 
units nf the original Expi^ditionary Eorce would 
be ready to embark within six weeks. It was 
not many days over that period wh<ai on 
November 1, 1914, a telegram from the Naval 
Hoard at Mfd bourne stated that .‘ih transportH 
with escort ha^l sailed that day for Colombo. 
The original intention was to bring th«3 convoy 
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TRANSPORT OF IIORSBS ON THE TIGRIS. 


to England via tlio Capo of Good Hope. On 
Novend)er 21, 1014, however, thoro was made 
the inonientons decision to land the troops in 
Egypt for the dof(>nee of the country and to 
complete their training. The aerpiel to this, 
of course, was t he einployinent of these splendid 
troops in Gallipoli, where they won immortal 
fame hy fhi^ display of their superb fighting 
qualitii's. It was reported that a v^ast amount 
of corn^spondence ensued as to the employ* 
rnent of tho various ships unexpectedly released 
hy tho change of plans. The only troops in the 
convoy which came on to England were some 
reservists of tho Imperial Army who wore on 
boarfl the Miltiades. 1’)ie escorting ships for 
t he Australian and New Zealand troops included 
the cruiser Minotaur, flagship of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in China, and the cruiser 
Hampshire, Cue ill-fated vessel in which Lord 
Kitchener lost his life olT the Orkney*. 

A second large convoy of Australian and 
New ZealanrI troops sailed from Albany on 
December .31, 11)14. ft comprised 19 trans- 
ports, l() of which conveyed the Second Aus- 
tralian Contingent and the others reinforce- 
ments from New Zealand. This convoy sot out 
amidst unsettling rumours, for on the day before 
it left Alliany a report was i ceeivod of a German 
armed merchant cruis(*r having been .seen off 
Mafia Island, but the report was afterwards dis- 
credited. Among the escorting ves.sels there 
were the Erench cruiser Montcalni and the 
Hritish cruiser P.syche. 

Another interesting scries of operations arose 


out of the bringing homo of t he British garrisons 
from the 1<^ ar East. Throe ve.ss(4s were detailed 
to bring homo troops from China, and their 
progress was an illustration of Allied naval 
cooperation. From Hi ng Kong to Sir gapore 
escort was furnished by tho Russian war- 
ships Askold and Jernchug, of which the 
latter was afterwards sunk try tho Emdon 
during the raid into the harbour at Penang on 
October 28, 1914. Similarly, the Japanese 
Fleet sujrplied an escoi't for one of the troop- 
ships north of Hong Kong. From Bombay the 
French cruiser Dupleix joined in the escort. 
Calling at Malta, the vessels were taken over 
there by t he Prosrapine, and t his British cruiser- 
was r’clieved by another one, the Diana, after 
(iibraltar had boon passed. In this way there 
were no missing links in tho protective chain 
for the return of t,hese long-service tr-oops to the 
homeland. A later small move from the East 
was the retur*r\ of the Royal Gar r ison Artillery 
from Hong Kong and Ceylon. The Monniouth- 
shire, carrying a cargo of ammunition from 
Japan, was deputed to embark these troops, 
and tho British sloop Clio sinrplied the escort 
for her. From Gibraltar the cruiser Eclipse 
formed the e.scort. In the Momnouthshire 
there wei*e ot), ()()() rifles fr’orn Japan, and 
20,000,000 rounds of small ar’ru ammunition. 
Another interesting movement was that of a 
battalion of the South Whales Borderers from 
Tsingtau. The destroyer Usk was employed on 
e.scort duty on this occasion. ' 

As till? long-service troops were brought back 
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(vOm ovorsoa utatioas and garrisons, so pm- 
vision was made to replace tliem witli Terri- 
torial battalioas. Very largo transport under- 
takings were involved in this connexion. The 
first mention of the movement of a whoU* 
Division occurs in the record of the dispatch of 
a Territorial Division and two Yeomanry 
Regiments to Kgypt, an Infantry Brigade to 
Malta, and two battalions to Gibraltar. The 
first notice of this movement was given on 
August 29, 1914, and within seven tlays 19 
vessels had been appropriated, 'riiey left 
Southampton between September 4 and 10, 
1914. The escorting v-’essels were the <*ruis(^rs 
Amphitrite and Minerva and the battleship 
Ocean. 

At the end of October another Division of 
Territorials was dispatched en bloc t o India — 
the Home Counties Division. About 457 
officers and 12,112 men were involved in this 
movement, and the escort was [irovided by th** 
cruisers Bacchante and Diana, while tlu* 
Minerva served the purpose from Suez to 
Aden. 

It is fitting to refer briefly at this juncture (ti 
the services of the hospital ships to ami from all 
the theatres of war. A groat deal of incessant 
work was involved in affording them protection, 
and tJie very small percentage of loss, even in 
face of th(^ ruthle'ss methods of the (Germans, 
spoke well for the efTici(?ncy of the convo\ 
arrangements. 

The expedition to t he Dardanelh's opened up 
a m*w chapter in the history of the British 
trans[)ort and conv^iy undertakings f>f the war. 
On January 29, 1915, the First Lord intimated 
that sufficient transjiorts for carrying an 
Infantry Brigade* to Malta should be pre])ari*d 
and be ready to sail on February 5. Four 
vessels were at first suggested, but only two 
were eventually detailed, and thest*, carrying 
2,100 officers and Tiien and 20 hors(*s of the 
Royal Naval Division, l<*ft Devonport on 
February 0, reaching Mudros on the 19th. It 
was at 8 a.m. on the morning of this day that 
the long-range bornbardnuait of ihr outer forts 
at the Dardanelles was begun.* On March 4 
demolition parties from the Royal Xaval 
Division were landed to clear ground at tin* 
entrance to the Straits. 

The Royal Naval Division was soon followed 
by a Naval Air Unit — 'the nucleus of tlu^ Wing 
of the Royal Naval Air Service whicli lahT on 
performed splendid achievements at the Darda- 
♦ Soe Vol. V., p. 


nelles. This first contingent, including 15 
officers anil 150 men, went out in the 
Inkonka, which shipped foods and fittings 
at the West India Import Dock, London, 
and then went round to Devonport to 
‘•mbark personnel. Trouble w'ith the cre>v 
of tliis transport delayed the s^iiling until 
March!, 1915, 

It is unnecessary to follow in detail the great 
expansion of transj>ort work involved by the 
Dardanelh's expi'dition. 'fjie dispatidi there 
of the 29th Division, the lOfh and 1 Ith 
Divisions, and tiu* 5.‘lrd and 54th Divisions, 
among otluTs, were alt large undertakings, and 



LIFE-HHLT DRILL ON A TRANSPORT. 

tin- deathless stories of t lu^ Conditions under 
which the British and Aust ralasian troops 
made their landing in (jlallip(»li have already 
hi en toM in thesi* pages.* 

'f’here shine through (he, records of the 
transport operations of the war many sterling 
(pialities, c)l’ \N hi<’h every Ih’iton may he, proud, 
fhe huge resonrci's of the Meri'antile Marine, 
the* eagirness of the shijjinasters to answer all 
calls u|)on their fli^ets, tin* industry of (ho 
harbour and dock ollieials and men, tho 
splendid efficiency of the ship.s and th(*ir 
machinery, and, greatest of all, the untiring 
• Sro Vol. V , p. 411. 
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devotion to duty and herojHm of the crews ; 
all these are facts which stand out clearly. 

To appreciate better the significance of the 
transport and convoy achievements of those 
early days of the war, let the conditions to bo 
faced by the Admiralty bo borne in mind. The 
threat of the (h^rman Kleet at Wilholmshaven 


overshadowed every movement by sea. At 
any time a couple of battle -cruisers of high 
speed might make a dash out of the North Sea 
and play havoc with the shipping pursuing its 
harmless way along the various routes and lines 
of communication. A descent of this kind upon 
a large convoy — unwieldy, slow, and altogether 
an easy target for the enemy — could hardly fail 
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to have had disa8trous cotisequences. That it 
(hd not occur is a tribute to the precautions 
taken. Although various enemy raiders at- 
tempted to get out of the North Sea, nearly all 
were prevented. The few which succeeded 
in reaching the outer oceans wore effectively 
shadowed, so that they achieved nothing 
against the Allie<i transports, although success- 
ful in picking up a few merchant vessels. 

In course of time the conditions at sea 
changed. The watch on the enemy exits was 
made more stringent, inoreasing the sense of 
freedom and security with which the movement, 
of troops all over the world vv^as carried out. 
The raiders at large in the outer oceans were 
swept away. Submarine ojDerations dovelopc*d 
to an \mthought-of degree, and there was some* 
sacrifice of life on tliis account — the chief, if not 
the only, causo of serious mishaps to tht' 
transport undertakings. As each under-wat,«n* 
campaign was laiuiched with ever-increasing 
violence, the energies of the Admiralty in regard 
to transport became centred in devising and 
organizing means and methods of affording 
protection agaiust the U-boats. The sub- 
marino warfare eventually, in the summer of 
1917, obliged the adoption of a system oj 
convoys for merchant 8hi|)s similar <o that 
which had been in vogue since the commence - 
mont of the war for troopships. The Navy was 
taxed more than ever for escort duties, but 
the response was magnificent, ami ev'cry 
available vessel was ]jressed into the important 
service of guarding tlu> Empire’s shipping 
toimage* 

It was a year after the outbreak of war }>efon) 
England had the misfortune to lose a troop- 
ship at sea. On August 14, 1915, the transport 
Koyal Edward, conveying reinforcements for 
the 29th Division in Gallipoli, and details of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, was torpedoed and 
sunk in the .^gean Sea, with the loss fif about 
1 ,000 lives.* Tliis fine vessel was one of the liners 
employed to bring over the first Caiuulian 
Contingent, and was subsequently employed for 
a time as an intermnent ship for enemy aliens 
off Southend. She was rnakuig her second 
voyage to Gallipoli when attackofl. 

The next transport loss, also in the .Egean, 
occurrfvl to the Ramazan, which wiis sunk by 
shell fire from an enemy submarine at 0 a.in. 
on September 19 off the island of Antikythera. 
Of 380 Indian troops on board 305 were lost, 
as well as a munber of the crew. The shidl fire 
• Ser. Vol. vn., pp. 445 



A I.ANDINC; IN OAIJ.IPOLI. 

smashed a number of boats, but otlau’s wen^ 
utilized by sur\’ivors to reach th«) island, where 
they wen^ hospitalily treated by th») inhabitants. 
A montli liiter the transport Marquet.te was 
torpedoed and sunk in the .Egeari, with a loss 
of 99 lives ; and on Novtauber 3, 1915, there was 
a further loss in llm Mediterranean of the 
Woodlield, with slight loss of lift'. The VVotxl- 
field was sunk off the coast of Moroeeo. There 
were six killed and 14 injure<| amongst the 
military on lioard, and 45 Ihitish and 9 Anibs 
were savecl. Tlu^so survivors managed to get 
ashore, and were taken charg)* of by t li»5 Spanish 
authorities at Alliucemas, I’enon, and M<‘lilla, 
who treater! them with ev<‘ry consi<leration 
and kiiulness. A party was captured by 
.Moorisli tribesmen, but it was announced 
on December 13 that they had becai reh‘iiscd. 
Survivors of the Woodfield told a thrilling sbuy 
of the encounter with the submarine. The ship, 
bouml from Avorunouth, was attackcil when 
about 14 miles east of Gibraltar. The sub- 
marine soon got the range, and jjapperod tho 
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THE LONDON STEAMER WOODFIELD. 


Htoniner with hIioHs. Tlio gun on board tho 
VV oocltiold was inannod, but m tho aubinarine 
kept out of raugo sho was able to tiro on tho 
transport with iiupunity. ('aptain Kobort 
Hughos was hit twice by fragments of shell, 
and the mate also ha<l a narrow escape. Dow'n 
below, the chief engineer stoked the fires himself 
for over an hour, as the Arab firemen ran on 
diH’k at the bi'ginning of the attack. Eventu- 
ally, as further resistance was useless, the 
order was given to take to the boats. Tho 
men began rowing at S.IIO a. in. One of the 
four boats travelled across the sea, mile after 
mile, until late on the evi'iiing of tho same day, 
when, having failed to attract a passing steaim*r 
to tlioir rescue, t he hitter suspecting a ruse, they 
reached a lighthoust*, the Spanish occupants of 
which gave them succour. 

It was nearly 12 months after this before 
the Hritisli authorities liad again to report the 
loss of a transport. Then on October 4, 191(i, 
the Cunard steamship Franconia, on transport 
duty, was sunk in tho Mediterranean by an 
enemy submarine. She was fortunately not 
carrying troops at tho time, but 12 of her crew 
w<‘r(' missing after tho attack. Tho tu\\t loss 
was also of an tanpty transport, the horse- 
carrying v«*ssel Russian, which was sunk on 
DtHH'mber 14, lOlfi, with the loss of 11 of her 
crew anfl 17 Amc'rican muleteers. Then on 
January 1, 1917, came tho loss of tlie Ivcrnia, 
with 85 casualties among the rank and file on 
board. She was sunk by an enemy submarine 
during bad weather. Like tlie Franconia, she 
was foriiK^rly a Cimard steamer. 


In addition to the foregoing instances in 
which transports w’cre sunk, tluTe were also 
occasions when the transports were attacked, 
and although not sunk, loss of lifo occurred. 
On April 17, 1915, during tho early part of t he 
llardanelles operations, the transport Manitou 
was attacked by a Turkish torpedo boat 
which had esca|)ed from Smyrna, the Dhaif 
Hissar. Orders were given to abandon tho 
vessel, and owing to the cajisizing of two boatj^ 
while this was being done 51 lives were lost. 
The torpedo boat then fired three torpedoes, 
which all missed, and was eventually driven 
off by t he British cruiser Mifierva and destroyers 
wdiich came up. In the end the Turkish boat 
was run ashore^ and destroyed on the coast of 
Chios. Tliis incident had a historical signifi- 
<*ance as being the first occasion, so far as 
official reports showed, that a British trans- 
port litui suffered loss of life owing to enemy 
action. 

Two other cases of attacks on transports in 
wliich the shijis t^scaped were those of the 
Southland on September 2, and the Mercian 
on November 3, 1915, both in the Mediter- 
ranean. The forrniT was rendered rnemorablo 
by tho fine behaviour of the Australian troops 
on board. On the order being given to aban- 
don ship, they obeyed instructions without any 
excit 'inent, and occupied the time by singing 
“ Australia will be there ! Although tor- 
pedot'd, the Southland reached Mudros under 
her own steam at 10 p.m. the Sami') day. Out 
of 1,600 troops on board there wwe only about 
30 casualties The following is an extract 
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from the letter of a subaltern in the Southland, 
published in The Times on November 13, 
1915: 

I rooeivod onlors to go on the S.S. Southluiid and pro- 
ceed to Auzac to join up the butt erica. I \v«Mit on the 
ill-fated Southland and h'ft with an infantry rogiiniMit 
whoso name should go down to histf)ry, only iMiuallod 
by the Marinos on boanl the Birkenhead, .\fter t\v<» 
days’ sailing, at 10.14 a. in., I heard a senfry shout, “ My 
God 1 a torpedo,” and wo watchecl this lino of death 
getting nearer and nearer, until Crash I and ( ho old ship 
reeled with tlio report. Then the order “ Ship sinking ” 
and ** Abandon ship ” j without u cry or any sign of 
fear or without any more hurry than a brisk march 
and singing ‘‘ Australia will bo there ! ” 1 cannot say 
how magnifioent, liow fine, they were. They wont 
to their stations and lowered the boats in an onlorly, 
careful way, taking the places they had been told ott to, 
the injured going in first. 

I wont at the beginning and got my revolver and life 
belt, and wont to my boat, but as two *»thcr boats 
hml to be got off first, another sub. and myself went 
round the ship collecting the injunal and also brandy, 
and opening the bars and smashing all the spirits in 
case there should be any panic. I then went rouiul under- 
neath the bunkers — all the corners where wounded might 
have gcjt to, but found none ; t hen 1 dashed up <m deck 
again. I felt when underneath lilo? a rat in a cag«*. 1 
then helped to lower the boats till evt*ry one was otT 
except the General and StalT, (.mo of whom ordered m(? 
to get into one of the boats. It was th(' last ship’s 
boat to leave. Then after - about an liour in a half* 
floating boat I was pulled out and taken on board the 
hospital ship Neuralia and given brandy and kit. . . . 

The moment when that torpedo came towards us 
was the most awful experience I can ever nanoinber. . . . 
to wait and keep calm in the face of what se('med a 
certain <.i<*ath. 1 should like to write to every paper and 

.say, “Never can men have fats^d death with greater 
courage, m<>re nobility, and with a braver front than 
did the Australian and N(!W Zealaml troops on board 
the S.S. Southland.” 'Phe song they sang was “ Aus- 
tralia will b(» th«'n\” and by God they were. 'I'liey were 


heroes ; we knew thi'y were brnv*' in a charge, but now 
we know thi*y are heriH^s. Long live in honour and glory 
the men of the 21st and 2.‘lrd Australian Infantry. 

Kquiilly inspiring was llio oondnet of th«» 
Lincolnsliin* Yooinanry on board flu* Moroiaii 
wlioii attiu'kod by gunliro from an onomy 
.subinarino. On flu* ciiH Itoing .soundod, tho 
troops fell in nt Mudr appointed places with 
soldierly ealnine.ss and proin|)titiide, and for 
the hour and a (juarter of the attack, during 
which time the ship was struck by about .30 
shi'lls, excellent ilis(‘iplino previviled. 33ie 
iiVriny Council issued an Onbu* to the O.O.C , 
Medit»*rratu*an Kxpeditioiuiry b'orco, ex[)re8aing 
a»ppreeia,ti(.)n of this stedfast and soldierly 
behaviour Among individual acts mentioned 
was that of an ainattMir steorsinan — lVivat<^ 
Thompson, of Horncast-le, who rcIievcHl tho 
inastiT of the ship. Captain Walker, who had 
b.sm obligiwl to sfe(*r tho ship himself on the 
di.sappearanee of the shiji’s (piarti'rmaster. 
Thompson hml ntiViT steeri‘d a vi^ssel in his 
life, but his coohx'ss and resonrcj* were in- 
vahiahb\ 'Phe eaplain, ahov^; th(^ din of the 
firing, nuule arm signals to him ivs to whieli 
way tlie wh(M‘l was to bc' turned, and by the 
eourage with which la^ stuck to (his job 'riiomp- 
son undoubtedly helped materially to save tlio 
livos of most of those on board. 

The loss of tho Iv«‘rnia on .lanuary 1, 1017, 
lias alrimdy boon reh'ired to, and during that 
year niiu* other tro(>]>shi|)s wc're rojiorted to 
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liave been mined or torpedoed. Nearly all 
these losses occurred in the Moditerranwm, 
and unfortunately were in most cases attended 
by the destruction of life. On April 15 the 
tiansports Arcadian, of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company, and the Camoronia, an 
Anchor liner, were sunk. The former sank in 
five minutes after she had been struck, and of 
tho.se on board 279 were missing, and were 
presumed to liavo been disowned. The vessel 
had left Salonika with some Imndrods of troops 
on board, and an ofiicer writing to his friends 


torpedoed and sunk on April 25 (Anzac Day) 
Owing to the inagniHcent discipline and stoaili- 
nc?ss displayed by all, the troops wc're able to 
get into the boats and were bi\>ught aslmn^ 
without any casualties, 'riio King ordereil the 
following telegram to be dispatched to the 
Ollicer Commanding I have learnt with 
prkie and satisfaction of the admirahlo disci* 
pline and fearless spirit displayed by all ranks 
under your comiimiid iu their recent porik>iia 
experience. They emulated at sea the noble 
deeds of their brothers on land.’* ’Pho Tran- 



SOMR AUSTRALIANS RESCUED FROM THE BALLARAT. 


spoke of the risky work by t-ho patrol vessels 
as splendid “ In an incredibly short time a 
thousand of us were f lacked like sardim^s on 
board a vessel and were tearing away for our 
present safe harbour under full steam," Ono 
patrol boat succeeded in saving 235 men, Ixitli 
otlicers and bluejackets, it was said, jumping 
into the water with the greatest gallantry to 
pick up the survivors. The ( -ameronia was 
carrying troops from the IVfidlauds, altogether 
over 3,00() officers and men. The vess(>l sank 
in 45 minutes, and the discipline displny(‘d was 
all that could be dosireil, the loss amounting 
to only 140, including 11 of the crew. In this 
case also reference was matlo to thi? gallantry 
of the destroyer’s crows. The liomeward 
bound transport Ballarat, carrying a large 
number of the Australian Imperial Forces, w’as 


sylvunia, alsr> of the Ane.lior Line, was tor- 
pedoe<l in the Mediltarani'an on May 4, with 
a loss of '113 lives, ineluding the (*aptain of tlio 
ship. Many of the perijile on board were 
kille<l when the torpedo stniek thi^ vessel. 
Sixty six nurses f)f a hospital nnif which was 
on its way to the front were in the vessel, iind 
as Mie women being lowered into the 

boats tlie soldiers standing at attr'ntion sang 
to them. This mishap oeenrred in a very 
heavy s(?a, which partly accounted for the loss 
of life. The ship went down in 50 minutes. 
TJje Afhniralty semt a telegram of thanks and 
c'ongratulation to the .laparu'se admiriil in th<! 
Afediterraneun for the Hpleri<lid work of n^scia? 
performe<l by the .Tai)anese destroyf^rs on this 
occasion. Of the n'maining ships reported to 
have been sunk in the Mtjditerranoan with 
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THE ARAGON HEELING OVER BEFORE THE FINAL PLUNGE: 
A rescuing destroyer alongside ; soldiers on a life-raft from the ship. 


troops on lioarcl, tho Aragon, of tho Royal 
Mail Steamship Company, and tho 0.sinanieh, 
of tlio Kliodivial Mail Steamship Company, 
were destroyed within a <lay of each other, on 
Docombor 30 and 31. Tho Aragon was tor- 
pedoed when on a voyage betwe<?n two porta 
in tho Moditerranoan, and aho had nearly 
readied her destination wlien she met her 
doom ; 010 of those on board were lost, in- 
cluding the captain of tho sliip. It is probable 
that there would have been more survivors 
had not a destroyer which had picked up a 
number of the men been herself torpedoed and 
sunk. All tho nurses and sistoi*s were saved 
in this sliip, but in the case of the Osmanieh, 
which wa.s mined, eight of tho nurses on board 
lost their lives. Of the troojiships lost outside 
tho MiMliterranoan the most note worldly was 
tho Tyntlareua, (-aptain George Flyiui, and 
owned by tlie Ocean iSteamshif) Company. At 
8 p.m. on February 9, 1917, she struck a mine 
olT Capo Agulhas on the South African coast. 
A gale was blowing at the time, and tho ship 
at once began to settle by the head. The 
troop.s on board, a battalion of tho Middlesex 
Regiment, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Ward, M.P., paraded in perfect order, 
and althougli faced with the probability of 
imminent death, maintained the utmost courage 
and diseijilino. “ Never,” said the Admiralty 


announcement, “ was a tradition of tho British 
Army more worthily upheld than on this 
occasion.” It was also recalled that the 
incident took place not far from the spot where 
tho immortal Birkenhead wont down. After 
tho troops had l)oen transferretl to stc^amers 
and taken to Simonstow^n, tho ship w'as sax^ed 
by the devotion and perseverance of her 
captain and crew. The King expressed his 
deep admiration of the conduct of all ranks on 
this occasion. The outstanding feature, indeed, 
of every incident of tho kind during tho war 
was the cool and calm conduct of the troops, 
and the courage and iliscipline exhibited by 
soldiers and seamen alike in tho stricken 
vessels, while equally gratifying was tho smart 
I’escue work portormed by the Navy. 

It was in February, 1917, that the German 
campaign of unlimited submarine warfare was 
inaugurated,* and sliortly afterwards the need 
for organizing the mercliant trallic into groups 
for mutual protection was recognized and acted 
upon. In the Official Report of the War 
Cabinet for 1917 it was stated ! 

A new feakure of the menriH adopted for tlie protection 
of trade against submarine.^ has boon a return to tho 
convoy system a.^ practised in bygone wars. It has 
been markedly effective in reducing tho losses. During 

• See Vol. XIV., p. 168. 
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the last, few months over DO per cent, of alt vessels sailing 
in all the Atlantic trades wore convoyed, and .sinfv» the 
convoy starteu the total percentage of loss to 

vessels while actually in convoy, whether as the it'sult 
ol enemy action or marine risks, has been 0*82 per cent, 
in the case of Atlantic convoys, and O'.'iS per cent, in the 
cose of all mercantile convoy systems taken tcgetlur. 

By the end of July, 1917, the convoy system 
was in full working order. It called for a 
certain amount of torbearanco on the part of 
merchant shipowners and masters to adapt 
themselves to its requiremonts, for, as will bo 
readily understood, the best of such systems 
cannot avoid delays, which in certain cases 
proved irksome. Thanks, however, to the spirit 
shown, the new policy was introduced with 
celerity and smoothness. Similarly, the mer- 
chant captains soon learnt what was required 
of them when sailing in convoy, and quickly fell 
into the ways of the fleets of which their vessels 
formed units, and which were organizisl on 
pm-cly naval lines. Tho merchant oflicc'rs 
displayed a high standard of teclinical efficiency 
ami stunnanship which earned the coinimmda- 
tion of their brotliron of the Hoyal Navy. 

The first iraiio route to which the <‘Ofivoy 
system was applie<l was tho important one 
between Oreat Britain and Scandinavia, the 
value of which was accentuated by the 
<*vents of this war. i)enmarU and Norway 
supplied us with a certain amount of foi^l pro- 
ducts, and tho latter also exported such valu- 


able commoditic^s for war purposes ns am- 
minimn, pit-props, timbi^r, and wootl-pulp. 
Sw'cden likewise was in a position to supply iron 
ore of a liigh grade, carbide, and similar 
materials of great miportatice for our maun- 
factuns. Not- only was it extremely desirable 
to obtain these articles, but tho mon' sent to 
tliis country the h's.s there w'as avuiilable fur 
export to Oormany. 'rhe Seandinavian Towers 
w\‘ro m the position of merchants rtuvdy to sell 
to the best customer, in rtd.uni for gootls which 
they themselves ncc'ileil, such as coal. If tlu' 
Germans were able to offer them a better or 
more reliabb' luarkid for tlu'ir output, it W’as 
natural that they sliould look to the German 
merchants ; if, on the otlier hami, the British 
Xavy kept open for them the valued markets in 
Great Britain, thty were ready to avail them- 
selves accordingly. 'I'hus tlio Scandinavian 
convoy was gooct tx'cause it brought us tood ami 
raw iimterials wo iicinleil ; it W'as also good 
because it kept t hese things from our (aieinies. 
Furthermon’, in Nb'rwey w»> had onr nearest 
ceiifro of oversea supplies, A small vesst^l 
trailing there could by the frequency of her 
voyages bring to ns in a given time as mneh 
as, or mon^ t han, a large liner making the trip 
from Australia or Xr‘W' Ziviland. 'Khere was 
abundant S(‘ope for tlu? Ministry of Ship- 
ping so to organize the vessels sailing in eouvoy 
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that tho wastage was redueod to a minimum. 
In this the Ministry was very successful, and 
Sir Joseph Mtwilay and his Staff were specially 
commended for their achievement by the Prime 
Minister in his speech at Edinburgh on May 24, 
1918 

It was inevitable that tho preseiico in the 
North Sea of these convoys to Scandinavia, 
provided only with an escort sufTicient for aiiti- 
subinarine purpose's, s!ioiil<l attract tho atten- 
tion of the German Admiralty. At <laybreak on 
October 17, 1917, 12 merchant ships on their 
way from tlio Slietlands to Norway, escorted 
by the destroyers INIary Rosa and Strongbow, 
and thr<>e small craft, were attacked by two 
(German v(>ssels of a very fast cruiser class.* 
The escort was sunk, ns also nine of the 
12 morcliant ships. As Sir Eric Geddes 
explained in the House of Commons on Novem- 
b(^r 1, 1917, it was practically impossible with 
tlie light forces at tho disposal of tho Navy 
entirely to prtivent sporadic raids of this kind, 
'rhe area of tho N(^rth Sea was 140,000 square 
miles, wo had a coast subject to atUvek by 
raiders of 500 nautical miles in length from 
Cape Wratli to Dover, and the area of vision for 
a light cruiser squmlron with its attendant 
destroyers at night was well under five square 
miles. Five square miles in 140,000 ! Sir 
Eric Geddes also infonnod the House that the 
Scandinavian convoy systenu . was started in 
April, 1917, and more than 4,500 vessels had 
been <K>nvoyed by the British Navy in that 
convoy alone, the affair on October 17 being tho 
first occasion upon which a single ship had been 
lost by surface attack. 

Lat(^r information n'garding the progress of 
fbe convoy system was furnished by the First 
Lord when he uif roduced tho Navy Estimates 
on Marcli 5, 1918. He was then able to state 
that tho convoy systtMU had been greatly 
dt'V’^elo|)ed, with the result that a very large 
proportion of our ovtTseas trade was working 
in this way, and was a real success. Over 
115,000 ships luul been convoyerl, he sa\id, and 
the losses of vessels in every way, whether by 
sulnnarino, mine, or surfact^ craft, was very low. 
In addition to the protection afforded by tho 
convoy, additional security was obtiiined from 
tlie fact that whilst in convoy the Admiralty 
instriudions issued for the safety of shipping 
wen' closely followed. This adherence to 
Ailmiralty instructions was not systematically 
followed otlierwise, said Sir Eric, and although 

• Sro Vol. XiV., p. 171. 


there might be injudicious orders given occa- 
sionally, he was convinced that the greatest 
safety of all .shipping rested in the observance 
of Admiralty orders, which were issued in the 
light of the most recent infonnation, and were 
of a most useful and practical type. 

The organization of the Scandinavian ship- 
ping into convoys was followed by an exten- 
sion of the principle to the Atlantic and Medi- 
terranean traflic. This was highly necessary, 
Iwcauso wheat, meat, sugar, tea, iron ore, 
nitrates, and many other things for oui*selvo8 
and our Allies all came ovei*sea8, and coal for 
our Allies, ospeeially Franco and Italy, had 
also to be transported by sea. After a few 
months’ w’orking it was authoritatively reported 
that the losses of ships from enemy action while 
actually sailing in convoy were well below 1 per 
cent., although tho tonnage concerned in tho 
convoys ran into many millions. Some instances 
may be given of satisfactory engagements with 
submarines by escorts. In a typical case, a 
destroyer or other craft escorting a convoy 
would sight tho periscope of a submarine ahead 
or abeam. Putting on full speed, the protecting 
vessel would head straight for tho spot where 
tho periscope had been seen. Usually tho sub- 
marine would dive right under within a few 
seconds. If not, fire would bo opened from 
machine-gims or other light weapons. On 
reaching tho spot a depth charge, or perhaf»s 
two, would be dropped. Sometimes tho ©ffeot 
coultl be ascortainod with certainty, but 
generally tho result was among that large class 
which Mr. Balfour, when First Lord, referred to 
as embracing every eorulition from practical 
assurance down to faint possibility. In any 
case, the destroyer would hang around until the 
merchant ships were well away from the place. 
Then putting on full speed again she would 
overtake tlit^ii and resume her station as 
before. 

On one occasion a U boat was able to work in 
close to a convoy of about a score of vessels, one 
of which was torpedoed. An escorting destroyer, 
however, quickly fastened on tho submarine’s 
position, and nwiiiig across, dropped a depth 
charge before tho underwater craft had had 
time to submerge to any great depth. Tho 
result of tho explosion was blacker tlian usual, 
and the dibris thrown up to the surface of tho 
water left hardly a doubt that the submarine 
commander had paid the price of his temerity. 
A great variety of eraft were pressed into tlie 
convoy service. The motordaum hos which 
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earned fatne for themselves in coimexiou with 
the operations to block the harboui*s at Ostond 
and Zeebrugge, in April and May, 11H8, also 
took their share of escort duties, and sometimes 
rammed enemy submarines with tremendous 
force. On one occasion the engines of the 
launch were stopped dead by the violence of 
the impact when the little boat ran down the 
submarine, but the purpose of the attack had 
been realiy.ed, for, in addition to the blow of 
ramming, six rounds wore quickly got off from 
the machine-gun, and two hits were scored. 


Berlin correspondent, on January 19, lOlS. 
Ibis article purported to describe how the 
Allies were convoying merchant inen through 
the war zone, and stafinl that various methods 
were in vogue for the [Purpose. The onler in 
wdiicli llie I'scorling w^ai-ships sailer! was deter- 
mined by the importance, the size, the numbe^r, 
and other determining factoi's of tie' vessels 
convoyed. Dt'seribing a typical Ciuivoy of 
merchant mt‘n sailing from (Jnuit Britain to 
Norway, t he correspondent showed by diagram 
how tlu^ m shi|)s Would bo placeil, in a double 


V:' 
















AN AMERICAN TRANSPORT AND TWO ESCORTING DESTROYERS IN A 

FRENCH PORT. 


Instances of a similar character could bo mult i- 
plied from the official records, and naturally 
there were cases in which the IT boat contrivc<l 
to reach its quarry. Such an unfortiinaio 
occasion was the loss of the ai’iried in<*rcantile 
cruiser Calgarian (Captain R. A. Ni'wton, H.N.) 
on March 1, whilst under con\'oy, off the north 
coast of Ireland. This v(?ssel was not carrying 
troops, but naval ratings on leave or ht'ing 
transfei-red, and two officers and 4ti mc'ii wei-fj 
drowned. 

Certain details in regard to the organization of 
a convoy ap[)eared in a Dutch journal, tho 
Amsterdam Algemeen llandeUbInd. from its 


quarter line, or cn frluJon, midwiiy Is'tw'ceu a 
liiie-abreast. and a liiu^-ahcad formatbai. In a 
liiusabrcast fornmtiou (shi|)s ndvanced side hy 
si»h*) an nllogct lier too (usy target bu* enemy 
forpedoos was pnisented. On the oth«‘r hand, a 
Iiu(?-aliea<l (or in “ single tilo ”) format ion would 
he easiest for tlie (‘aptains of lla^ merchant un*n, 
as cacli commander would only ha\ e to follow 
flin‘ctly hj'liind the vessel preceding Ijis ow'ri. 
In such a ease, how'ever, the* distance Ixdw'een 
any tu'o ships must ho at least bOt) yards, and the 
length of the convoy would hc) such that its 
h»?ad and tail might lose sight of one amd-her. 
The double quarter line plan offered the ad van* 
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tago of shortening the distance, thoiigh it 
suffered from the drawback that a tori^nlo 
might, after missing a ship in one of the cn 
echelori formations on the left, hit a ship in the 
other echelon. 

In front of the convoy, and at least three or 
four nautical miles in advance of it, steanuMi a 
modern destroyer, provided with a siiliiuarino 
receiver, which enabled it to dt»tect the sound 
of the screw of a submarine, inasmuch as the 
latter differed in a marked degre<» from the 
sound made by the screw of an ordinary 
steamer. Behind this clestroyor followed the 
commander’s ship, which was either a small 
cruiser of an older type or a so-calletl submarine 
<!estroyer, and which directed tlie spco<l, coiii*s«? 
and fonnation of the convoy. After the com- 
mander’s ship came a torpedo-boat destroyer 
of an older class. Attached to it was a captive 
balloon, and from the basket suspended below 
the latter trained observers were enabled to 
overlook t he surface of the sea to a wide extent, 
besides being able to detect submarines to a 
considerable depth below the surface. At the 
rear of the con\'oy tlu*r(' was anot/her destroyer 
similarly erpiipped with a kite-balloon. I he 
flanks of the corn oy were protected by torpedo- 
boat destroyers moving in zigzag formation, 
(’loser protection to the merchant ships \mis 
afforde<l by armerl trawleis, some of which also 
steamed in the centre of the (^uivoy betwi*en 
the two cpiarter lines, “ VV'^hilc^ the pioeedure 
above described,” conelu(h‘<l t his corrc'spoiidenl . 

** is not invariably followed, it indicates some 
of the difficulties at present incurred in bringiiig 
ves.sels safely into port. It also sliows how haid 
it is to shoot one or more v essrls out a eoii\ ov 
without being detected. 

I’bis description fruiii an enemy source wa^ 
corroborated by British joiinialisfs who in 
March, 1918, were permitt<*d by the Admiralty 
to make a cruise with one of the Allautie eon 
voys. 1’hey set out from a soiitlKMii harliour 
with a strange, motley-looking crowd ot vessels. 
“ with a caiiKUifiage appearance of the wt‘inle^t 
description.” as The Timrs eorrespoiideiit re- 
ported. When \v(‘ll out into the Atlantic the 
escort handed over the merchantmen to war- 
ships of another type.and turiicf I about forliome. 

having picked up a homeward bound eoiiv ov . 
which was e.scorted in its turn. These era- 
respondents described the zig-zagging »>y tli.* 
destroyers on either beam, and the preeHuti(m> 
taken when the convoy ran into a fog l>ank. 
which involv ed frequent speaking or a hi.-peniig 


on the sirens of the ve.ssels to ke(‘p toueli with 
oac?h other. The use of aircraft -airsliips, 
seapinnes, and kite-halloons — in eamexion 
with the convoy systt'in v^as aim ouneel I>y 
Dr. Macaiamara in tiie House of t’omm an, 
and the value of tlaar cooperation was m ini- 
fest. 

An iiulieatiou of the gn*at attenrim bang 
paid to the eonv'oy system in (Germany w.m 
aff<a’(|ed by a dcdailiMl arti<*le of t'aptain 
Hnitiingiiaus in the Mumhfnr XcHsfc 
r'tchlen in .huiuary. 1918. 'I’liis (lerman Ad- 
miralty |>rnpagimdist endeavtiurel t<» show 
that the j'fnivoy .systian eniistit tilt’d for 
(Jivat Britain a very etaisitlerahle auto- 
matic reduction of the tonnage which win 
alreatly so .scarce. 'Phe composition of the 
eoiiv’oys, the reduction of spci'd to that ot the 
slowest ship, tlu‘ dillicultie.s ol na\ iganoii in 
large units, the hiiidraucc to the use r>f tin' 
ships* guns, the uuwicldine.ss r)f an escort, tin' 
almost complete impossibility of cscatiing 
rjuicUly from sulaniirinc atta<*ks all these, 
things were advanced hy the (h’rmau eaptaiii 
as being nnfav (Uirahle to the «*seorts. More- 
over. he salil. tlie i-oiivdy sysh’iii ga\«‘ all the 
less secnrily against snlimarine al lack t he more 
experience the V lioats aeeuniulated as to the 
metlnuls of the proteiMing eratt. 

Many of t he di^a In antage-; thus releire I tn 
were eliminated hy 1 he e.tahlishmen! of seliools 
for the meivhant eai»taiin at the ports (.f depar- 
ture. 11. ‘IV tin* masters were assmiihliMl an.l 
theorgani/atna. ..f tin- little lleet explained by 
tile convoying ..(li«*.‘r T\v' sUipp.T-. were 
>l,own e!.‘arly hy .hagraiin what was iv,,iiire<l of 
tln-m. and w.:v mad.* ae.|iiiUMt.‘d wifli tin*. 
j„.,„.,.,hnv to ho f..llo\vel in caso of enemy 
attack. 'Pin- .li.a h ant ag.* ..f lavimj to keep 
,l,,wii the >p.‘ed of tin* onvoys to tin* sp.-ed .)! 
Ihe sl.iwe-i ^liip NNas m.n-.‘ .liIVn-ult to oV.TCome. 
Hrie again, li.oveN.r, impivN .nn-nt s nn elv siig- 
^avsted hv expeii.-inv, and it heeame possihW 

V,— -Is Ii..« I" 

By clM-.ilil.' Ilii- IH-I' i' »• 

...Miiion .mO.' t . .mryiiiu' (•.i|...rit.y 

lli-oiijili tlic'i'.ifl Ilint alnivi iMiiiilHTof Voyiwt 
|„ „ tin..- iWHsihl... TUr odirers ..f 

, 1 ,.. M,T.i.nlil'’ M.iiiti.- n.lai.tie t li.-ms.0v.-s 
III, .si siiiTi'ssiiilly to till' cotivoy sysK'iii hikI it 
I, liny til.- Navy an.l IIk- M.-i<-l.ant 

Marin.’ nior<' Inp'lli.’i'- 

Tl..’ ll•ans|...!•l of' till- An.i’i’i.-aii Army U, 
l.Vun<- '•!> .<'i>lli”r ImK nn'l<’Hflki'i« ia 

.•.•yartl In convoy. «<"'y 
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SINKING OF TUB TUSCANIA. 

Friends of those on board awaiting news at the Anchor Company's offices in (»lasgo\v. 


fold, bill it is w<‘ll (o iioto in this chnptoj- 
that tia' early battalions were brought over 
with striking sueeoss. 'I'he first contingent, 
convoyt'd by a foice iind(‘r Admiral (Heaves, 
withstood a snbmariiw’ attack without- any 
loss, atnl the handling of the ships reflected 
great credit on all concerned, d’lii' experiene * 
of tlu' Am<?rican transports went to provx^ the 
\alne of reliance on this okbworkl metboil of 
protection in its new dc\ clopmcnt. 

With the detcrmiiuMl onset made by the 
(Jerman submaiines against the rnite<l Sta^^es 
convoys, it was hanlly to be expectivl that no 
loss wonld occur. d’h<^ desi ruction of the 
.Vnehor I..iner 'ruseania on the night of 
February o, IhlS, off tlie Fiish coiist, was, 
however, mitigated by tlie loss among the 
CnifiMl States ti'oops |i?*ing eomparat i\ el v 


light, (^f (he 2,.*h)7 on boai'd 2,187 were sav«'d. 
On February l.*b in answer to a (pK'stion, Dr. 
Macnainaiu admitted that the Tuseariia was 
torpedoed, but stated (liat the Admiralty were 
fully satisfied wiOi the organi/ation of tlui 
convoy, H(‘ gave the House the fullest 
assurance that eveiy pie*aution was taken to 
sufoguard the lives of the troops on })oard thi< 
and other ships in (ronvoy. 

The general system umler which ocean- 
going tradf* was conduct<'d in 101 S was so?iie- 
what similar to that of a railway ; shi|)s uiuler 
<‘onvoy had bci'ome like trucks put into 
definite trains leaving at definite intt'rvals 
for definite destinations, and occasionally 
<lropping somi^ of the trucks at intermediali* 
stations, while the whole was protected by an 
armed guai’d against enemy attack. 



CHAPTER CCXL. 


THE FIGHTING ROUND VERDUN: 
AUGUST— NOVEMBER, 1917. 


tOURTH bTAGE OF BaTTLK OF VkHDUN C^KNERAL VON (IaIJAMT/. (IknKHAL (IlHLEAI MAT AREA 

OF THE French Offensive, August 20, 1917 -Analvsis ok tiii-: Operations ( li ili.ai- mat's 
Victory West of the Meuse The Fighting Fast of the Mel se Cermans Homh Hohimtai.s - 
Hill 304— August 2(i -The Ornes Salient— Septemher 9 (Ienerai, von Kuhne's Ofken 
sivE — Fighting During September and October. 


B FTWEEN the opening and conclu.siun 
of the Third Battle of Ypros two coiT 
siderable battU*s were delivtTed by 
Oeneral Pt^tain on the Freneli front 
from St. Quentin to Verdun. The first of them 
began on August 20, 1917, up to which date the 
operations of our Ally during 1917 were 
described in Chapter CC.^XXXII. and preceding 
chapters ; the second coiniiienceil on October 
23, the day before the great Au.stro-Oennan 
offensive in Italy. That of Augu.st 20 may be 
considered to be the fourth and last stage of the 
terrible Battle of V'^erdnn, W’hieh at intervals 
had been raging since February 21, 1910; the 
other terminated the Battle of Craonii(*-Ueinis, 
the initial moves in which had been taken by 
Oeneral Nivelle on April 1.5, 1917, Both wen* 
fought for limited objectives, and both resulted 
in decided victorie.s for the French. Their 
importance and the importance of the Battle 
of Moronvilliers became apparent the next year 
when Hindenburg and Ludendorff, deprived as 
a consequence of these combats of adv’’antageous 
positions for an offensive against the Freneli, 
were obliged at first to throw' their reserves 
against the British Armies. 

What General Anthoine accomplislMHl at 
Moronvilliers (see Chapter CCX.) has already 
l>een described ; in tliis chapter the equally 
important work performed by Oeneral Oiiillau- 
mat north of Verdun, and, in another, by 
Vol. XVI.— Pan 201. 


(jeiieral Maistn* on lhi‘ Chenun>des>Dari)es 
riilge, will he I'onsidered. While exaniining 
the aehiiA'eiia'nts of ( hiiilaiiniat and Maislre 
one iinist not forget I hat their sueeesHivs 
depenileil largely on I hi‘ pressure eoiitein- 
poraneuusly (*\erted hy Anthoine, Oough 
and Phiiner in the 5'pres salient ; that the 
French vietorii*s in their turn assisted the 
advance of the Allies in Flanders; and that 
the <|ef«*a| of the (k'rniaii Crown IVinee on 
October 2.3 an«t t h»^ suhse(jm*nt days, hringing 
as it dirl Hie Freneli within striking distance of 
Laon, indirect ly hel|SMl the Italians to rally 
after their iine\pei*fed jlefeats at the end of 
OetohiT an<l tlie heginiiing of Xovemher, for it 
ohlige<l the Oerinans to keep a large force ready 
to wanl off a fiirtlier French offensive and thus 
|)revented them from sending nn»re troops to 
help the atta(‘k on Italy. As will he seen 
from Sir Douglas Haig's dispatr'h of Df'cein* 
her 2.">, 1917, the British, Fnaieh and Italian 
movements wen aln*a4ty to a large extent eo- 
ordiiiatt'ci hefon* the strat(‘gie eouneil of the 
Allies was estahhshed at V'ersailles. 

It will he remembered that on Suialay, 
August 12, when British and French guns 
were pounding tlu^ (ieriiian lin«*M in Flaialers 
preparati»ry to the opening of the secoiai phase 
of the Third Battle of Vpres, a (jerman rom- 
rnunif/ne reported that “on both hanks Jif thf< 
Meuse the artillerif^s w'ere fighting each other 
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with more int^^nsity than had been usual 
lately.” Then, or the next day, General von 
Gallwiiz, eoininanding the (Jerrnan 4th Anuy in 
the Verdun sector, beeaiue convinced (hat 
(haieral Giiillauinat at the head of the French 
S econd Army was about to take tlie offensive 



GENERAL GUILLAUMAT, 
Commanded the French Second Army north 
of Verdun. 

On th(» I3th the Coniiiuinder (»f the German 
2:>th H eservf* Division, (‘ojuposed (»f Kessians, 
in an address to his soldiers, said : ” The 

infantry must slu>w its(df worthy of its past 
exploits ainl of itself. Itfdyiug on its machine* 
Kuns, it will preserve its positions at any price 
and cngagf' in hand to hand fighting. May 
new lainx'ls Ix^ n'served for (ho lie.ssians ! ” 
Four days later (.\ngnst 17) General von 
Dietrieli issued an Order to his division whicli 
ran as follows: ” Y<ni must ex[)cct t«i be 
attacked at any moment. The flivision must 
eouiit <mly on its own n*sources. 1 liope that 
it will l)(* self-sunieient, ami that it will beat 
the emany.” On tln^ vital importance of the 
menaced Hill 304 west of tla^ Meuse* theCom- 
mamlcr of the! (Jerman 20th Division insisted 
in an Onh'r addressetl to his troops. ” It’s the 
key," he said, "of tlu* whole w<'stern front.” 
The general at the head of another division 
was equally insistent. " If,” he reminded his 
men, " tlic Fn*nch evt r take Hill 304 we are 
more than half lost, for if they once become 
piasters of it nothing prevents them from 


attacking wherever they choose.” This some- 
what exaggerated language -used probably 
to stiffen the moral of the troops — undoubtedly 
covered a v^ery real anxiety on the part of tlu* 
German Higher Command. 

Further, to stimulate the men in the anti- 
cipated battle a lett/er attributed to a non-exis- 
tent French prisoner was forged. Tho forgoj 
painted in the blackest colours the fate of all 
Germans who fell into Frerich hands. 4du‘ 
forged letter was printed and thousands of 
copies distributed among the German soldiers, 
not all of whom were, howev er, gulled by it. For 
some days lii?fore the battle several deserters 
came over carrying such letters with them. It 
is interesting to mention that it would seem that 
tho Germans with their usual Machiavellian 
forethought had prepared the minds of their 
soldiers for the reception of the li<‘S in this 
forged letter. At any rate*, a few' v\'t*cks earlier 
they hatl sent a Note (to the Fnmch GovtTn- 
ment) tlirongh the Swiss Government : 

The following itifiilents have coTnc to the kiiowlril^c 
of (ho Tinj)eriHl Govrriniu'nt. During (ho Ciornmn 
otToiisivc* at ViTciun (lu! Fronoli (ionoral Maitrot nailed 
(aonuHii olUcers w'ho were prisoners of w’ht, “ brigands 
and KW'ino,” and with his own handn tore off thoir 
opHulottos and docorations, Htniok them, slioved, and 
jostled thoiii, striking them in so doing. Ito slioiitrd 
to lhf?m tluit ho could luive them shot, but that they 
w'ere not wort hy of t hat , and that ho wmuld have them 
hanged. Ho took no stop to prevent tljo (hofts f<» 
which tho ollicors wore subjected by Fn»mdi trooiw. 

The Note ment ioned sevwal ofiictT prisoners 
who W'ould be able to give evidence in the cast*, 
asked tlui Swiss Governiiitait to obtain their 
evidence, and declared that unless there was a 
reply from tla; French Government befort' 
Atigust 7 repri.sals would bo taken. General 
Maitrot, it may be added, replied with a flat 
denial of the charges. 

It is obvious from the above that the Fourth 
Hattie of Verdun did not, like the First Hattie 
of Cainhrai in the following November, come 
as surprise to the enemy. It was, therefore, 
an excellent t(\st of the tactical methods of tlu* 
opposing armies, which were both led by 
soldiers of great experience. 

Von Gallw'itz, iiow' 0.5 years old, bad befo.**** 
tho outbreak of waw >K>en TnH])cctor-General 
of the Prussian field artillery. In the summer 
of 1915 he had proved himself to be very much 
more tlian a mf*re expert in gunnery. After 
Mackensen’s sucefj.ssful push through Galicia 
and recapture of Lemberg, he .ha<l been one of 
the generals entrusted w ith an anny by Hinden- 
burg when the latter mode his last and success- 
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fill effort to evict thi^ (Jraiid Duke Nicholas 
from the Polish saliiMit. At tlie head of sonic 
five corps he had, north of Warsaw, taken 
Przasiiy/, and crossed the Narev, m^rth-east 
of the capital of Poland. After the evacuation 
of Warsaw by tlie Kussians, he had repulsed 
violent coiuiter-attacks. Pursuing the ri'treat’ 
in^ foe he had cut tlie Kussian lateral com 
inunications north of the fortress of Brest 
Litovsk, wliitdi speedily fell. He ha«l iu‘\t 


THK SUMMIT 

b«‘en directiMl northwards aiul laid seeiireil 
(Jrofino, the important liridgc-head fortress on 
the Niemen. Krom tlie Nienu'ii he ha<l moved 
south of Vilna, and Jiis advan<*e had been one 
of the main reasons why that ini|)orta.nt point 
luul had to be abamloned by the Russians. In 
the autumn of lOlo \'on (J illwit/. eaine uiid< r 
the command of Mai’kensen, then pn’pariii^j: 
the last and crushing invasion of Serbia. <)l 
till* t wo armies directed Viy Mackensen he wjis 
at the head of tlie left or eastern »»ne. He 
forc(>d the passa>^f* of the> IXmube west ot the 
Imn Oates and joined liands with the Bul- 
garians atta<*king Serbia from the east. After 
the concpiest of Serbia he was sent, in ItMtl. 
to (Jalicia to help stian Brusiloff’s orfensi\4*. 
and soon afterwards was brouglit to the Sjnnme 
region in August of that year. .After the cf»n 
elusion of the Battle of the Sinnme he had be<*n 
sent to tho \^crdun region. Though up to the 
present he hail won no remarkahh* victory, la* 


isd 

laui gained the confidence of such t*xacting 
masters as Hindt'nburg. LudendortT ainl Mac 
kensen, and h»* had played a disi luguished part 
in two of tilt* most dt*eisi\-e olT«'nsivc‘s of (lit* 
war. ()|)posi‘d to him, howevtT, wa.s a soldier 
of no ordinary mt*rit, (.Jcneral iiuillauinat . 

( hiiilainnat was a typic'iil soldier tif the 'Tliirii 
Rc'puhlic ot France, lake* .lotTri , Nivc'lh*, 
Marcdiand and so many other otlict'rs, he h.ul 
h*'lpc*d f«i <'\ti‘nd and eonsolitlate h(*r l%>ionial 


OF nil. I. MU, 

Kinpire, His military lapaeitv had h**en 
di vehiped far away from his nalivt* land in 
tlillienlt sit mil ions, where he had ftaind him 
self eitht r alone t»r wilh only a im're handful 
of ;..s felhiw etainl rymeri, in t ht' midst of large 
Imsfile gathering'*. He had also had good 
opportunilie'* for studying the f heoiy of war. 
as he ha<l been employed in France on respon 
sibh* adininist rat i\ e and educ’ational work. lb- 
had alwa\> hern a praelical .soldier, and 
it wa- in that eapacilN chiefly that he had 
earned hi" gn-iit lepiitalioii in the campaign" 
<.f J!H I. ItHli and RHT. 

Born III isr»:h the \rar heioir IheHoheio 
/.ollerns reeiMiinirni-ed their asNanh on ei\ ih/a 

lion. (oiiMaumaf, who was in Ihl7 .some lU 
years yonnger llnm \ on tJallwit/, wa.s still a 
cliild when OraveloHr and Sedan we re bmght. 
Destined for tin- army, he was rdma.ted at St. 
(\t, the Frenc-h Sandhurst founded b> Napo- 
leon 111 1S02. .After leaving St. Uyr (IHHih 

2hl :l 
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whon* ho had distitiguiHhocJ hiinsolf, (jluillauinat oporatiuus in tho socond half of 1915. Guil- 

joinod tho Foroign Logion. Ho took part in laurnat ha.s known how to inspire his troops with 

the Franco-Cliinoso War, and at tho oonolusion tho true offensive spirit.” The First Battle of 

of peace was sent on a mission to China. In Verdun had given him the chance of exhibiting 

1900 ho (rummandod tlu) garrison of Mic French lus talents to the best advantage. His wiis one of 

quarter in Tientsin atUu^kcd by the Boxers. the two corps at wliich tho German Crown Prince 

Ho was badly wounded, am I received for his had flung his numerically overwhelming forcc>s. 

sorvicros tho Legion of Honour. On his return Guillaurnat had remained imperturbable. He 

t.o Franco Giiillauinat, wit hout passing tlirough ha<l carefully trained his men for just such an 

the Ecolo do Guerns joined the Staff. As occasion. While his 2nd Division defended 

Professor of Infant ry Tactics, he afterwards itself and counter-attacked, the 1st l)ivisio!i 



HIE 1 KENCH LINKS AT THE OPENING OF THE OFFENSIVE, AUGUST 20, 1917. 

lectured at the Ecolo do Guerre, wheye his under his personal direction for 40 days was 

personality and ability overcame the prejudices engaged in making the entri'niOnnents and 

of thos(^ who look(‘d askance at a soldier from entangleuK'nts that helped to batHe the enemy, 

the Far Fast. He was next entrusted with tho At tlie Battle of the Somme the 1st Corps, with 

control of the Prytanee Militaire of la Floche, Guillaurnat in command, had Vieen on the right 

th(‘ fireparatory school for the sons of ofllicers. of Rawlinson’s Fourth Army. Among other 

A ft (S’wards he became “ Inspector of Infantry ” exploits, liis troops, in assoc^iation with the 

and s(‘cn*tairy to th<^ Minister of War. British, had captured Coinbles. When Gem^ral 

At t h(^ opening of the Great War, Guillaurnat Nivelle became Commander-in-Cliief of the 

had biMMi present at the Battle of the Marne and French Army in December, 1916, he trans- 

aitcrwards had s(*rved under bangle de Cary in ferred the command of the Second Army to 

Ghampagm^ and the Argonne. “ H(? lias ener- Guillaurnat. Since then the latter had held this 

gctically <M>imnanded one division in Chamjragne very important post . 

and anoth(‘r in the Argonne,” wrote bangle The great offensive of April, 1917, in (diam- 

«le(’ary. ” Brought back to Oham|)agne, at the pagne by Nivelle, wliich had absorbed the 

ht‘ad of an Ai’iny C«)!'ps (the 1st) ho has skilfully French resrTves, hail obliged him Jiitherto to 
assisted mo in the (?ourse of my successful <'r»iiIino his efforts to retaining the ground 
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PART OF THE BATTLEFIELD NORTH OF VERDUN AFTER THE 
ARTILLERY BOMBARDMENT. 


which hail bccii wori in ()<*(<)b<*r a?i<l IXTcitibcr, 
1910. At last the opportunity had come when 
1 h^ would l>e able to rival the exploits of Petain, 
Nivelle and Mangin. With Guillaurnat was th«* 
illustrious ( h^neral Kayollo,* one of tlie lieroes of 
the Somiia*. and, su|)(‘Tvising tlu^ battle, was 
Petain himst^lf, the originator of the deadly and 
flestructive artillery tactics which, since the 
Battle of Artois, in 19 la, had f)oth in attack Jiial 
di'fence become tlie favourite nadhod of the 

* ticnrral Fny<»l!<* (MitamaiidtMl (tie j/r<»np «it nriiiif- 
iiii'liiciiiiu tlir Soct)ii(t, or V»'r<t»irj. \rnw. 


Allies for o\ crc(»miii^ t he »‘laboratc fort ifi«*at ions 
of the enemy and for stopping his (U)uiiter- 
aftacks. 'To obserx’e that inethtMl (hMieral 
Pershini;, tin* (.’ommander-ind 'liief of the 
American forcfvs. was pn‘sent in an obs(*rvalion 
post. By his side was a Kremh General wlio. 
liki* hims<‘lf. had been a Military At tael a* accom- 
panying the .lapavneso Army m the Itussta- 
•laipanese W'.-ir. (’urionsly enough. General 
von Kt'/cl. onr of \’on (Jallwit/'s siihonlinates, 
hatl ba*en their eomnanion during t la* (‘iimpai^n 
in Mata'liuria. 
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The theatre*- in which Petein’s int*! hods w<*re 
a^aiti to l)e 1esU‘d diih‘?’«*d in almost ewery 
respect from that- in FlandtTs. a tact wliich 
largely aceronnts for tin* be'tter results obtained 
on tbe })anks of the ATeiise than w«‘re s«*eiired at 
the same pi'riod in the marshes and on tho 
rielges north and east of Viavs. A broad and 
eleep riv(*r vvitb a canal by it s side and the wide 
vall(‘y of the M(*use broke th(* continuity of the 
(ai(*my’s lines, and, the bri<lges across the river 
and canal 1)(*ing umler th(> fire of tiie Krc^nch 
artillery, von Oallwit / could not rapidly transfer 


heavy raiii.s. Giiillaumat’s troops on tho 20tli 
had not, as a rule, to \^7 m1o to their objcctiv^es, as 
had Anthoine’s, Gough’s aiul Phimer’s men in 
Flanders. 

These advantages poss(\sse<l })y Guillauimit 
over Anthoine, Gough and IMum(*r were sup 
plemented by another arising from the <H>n- 
tiguration of tho heights west and east of the 
Meuse. The German Order of June 3t). 
wliich has been refernnl t-o in previous chapters, 
had laid down that tlio front lines were only 
t<» bo lightly held, and that resiTv^es wvvv t(> 



MKIMI. STKUCK TO GOMMFMOKATK THE DEFENCE OF VFdtDUN IN 1916. 


troops from the heights on the <'ii,st to tliose on 
t la* west or ricr versa. 'I’lu? heighfs, too, as the 
numbers attached to them sliow e.tj.. Hills 304 
and 344 vve*'e hills, and not men^ humnmeks 
like Hills t»0 ari<l 3r>. 3Voo|)s (h*fending their 
flanks and summits aifforded b(*tt<*r targets than 
the garrisons in the low-lying, “ pill -boxed " area 
round N'|»rcs. Morcovi’i’. owing to t he sn<‘cession 
of batth*s sinc<» February 21, I Oil), the fn*cs, 
vines, and Imsluvs on them luul bet*n completely 
swept away. Defore the war, the heights 
betw(*(ai which flowed tiu* Meuse had been 
famous for th«» hwely forests and the vineyards 
which clothed their slopes. Now t hey resembled, 
in tile la-nguage of an eye-witness, “ Margate 
Sands.” In most placi's not iwiMi the blackeiKsI 
stunifis of trees wen* visible. Lying ex])o.sed in 
billowy vastes of chalk, the (h'rmans were far 
worse o(T than t hi*ir comrades in the still wooded 
if mardiy ground east of ^"pres, athwart the 
road to Meiiin. T'he ground on the heights west 
and east of the Meuse, except the flat bottom of 
the river-valley, had, also, rapidly absorbed tho 


counter-attack the enemy wlien his wavi*s 
had entered tho deejj defensive zone and had 
become disordered. On the riglit bank of the 
M(*use it was ])ossible for von Gallwitz to obey 
the Order, because the summit of the lua'ghts 
extended bairk Irom his front at ajiproximaf ely 
the saine level But to thi* w(*st, airro-s thi* 
river, the slopes of the itominating M^irt Homm«' 
and Mill 304 w'cre divided from the nc^xt 
heights to the north by tin? v alley of the Forges, 
a tributary of the Meuse, which enters it nt*ar 
the village of tliat name. \''on Gallvvilz was 
obliged between Avocourt VV'ooil, west of Hill 
304, and the Meusf? to place the bulk of his 
iroo])s in his hrst-line trenches and redoubts. 
The valley through v\'hich flows the F]snes, 
running northwards to Bethincourt, where 
it joins till* Forges, anil sev’crs the Mort 
Homme from Hill 304, furtlur compli(*ated 
the problem of the (jlermari commander. Hill 
304 is slightly .south of the twin heights (Hills 
265 and 295) of the Mort Homme. If Guillau- 
irmt elected as a preliminary to storm Hill 304, 
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THE CREST OF THE MORI HOMME, PHOTOORAFHED AFTER ITS CAFIDRE 

BY THE FRENCH. 


tho French troops on its suininit would look 
<lowii on the Gormans at the Mort Homino. 
If, however, as happened, lie first carried f hc 
Mort Homme, his men would command with 
their fire the Gt'rnum coniinunicaf ions witli 
H II 304. 'rhcn> was tJie alternative of givinjj; 
up H 11 301 andth(* Mort Homme and recrossiim 
the Forges. This was ohjeetionahle for two 
reasons. V^*oni tlie tofi of the Mort lloinnie 
tho Gorman observers had a clear view south' 
wards and (*a.stwards to V^Tdun and could see 
ahiiost everything that the French were doing 
w'ost of the city, and thi' saua* remark applied, 
though to a. less extent, to 11. II 304. 

There was a second olijeetion to the evaeua 
tion of either height. Should the whole of tin- 
long ridge, at the northern end of which rose 
tho Mort Honuia?, together with Hill .304, bo 
secured by the Fremdi, their guns tiring ar-ross 
the valley of the Measo would enfilaile ainl 
render tho 3'alou and Poivre* Heights untenable. 
As these were the last considerable vantage 
points near Verdiui <uist of tlie Meus<* whi<*h 
were still held by the Germans, it was impera- 
tive for von Gall wit/, to retain them uiil«*s.s lie 
was also prepared to retn^at on tla^ east bank of 
the Meuse. 

A voluntary retreat on bedh banks of the 
Meuse was a solution equally unaceejitable. 
Since October 24, 1916, the Fn*neh haul won two 
great victories on the Heights of the Meuse, and 
the Allies, breaking off the Hattie of Flanders, 
might be seriously contemplating an oflensive 


designed for the rceovi-ry of the important’ Hri«\v 
basin and its mineral di-posits. 'Fo protect' the 
iron-Helds of t he Ihiey laisin it was necessary to 
k(*ep the Freia-h pinned round Vi'rdnn. 

Fnder flu‘se ein-ums( anees it is apparent 
that the (ask si-t. von Gallwit/. was more dif- 
tieult than Si\t von .Annin’s in Flaiah'rs. 
( ’oiTesponditi'jl V- tho problem to be sol\ed by 
( biillaumal w as easi«-r I han .Ant Inane’s, Gough's 
jukI IMumer s. \’on ( lailw it / and his ongin« «‘i s 
hml, of ronrsi*. donr (heir utmosi to n-ndi-r 
impregnabh* the (Ii-imin lim- about to bo 
assailed. It ran from tho Avoeourt Wood 
over J I :l! 3U t and the .Mort 1 ban mo tot ’unnei’os, 
a village on the railway which winds ahaig the 
western eilge of the .Meuse \’alley. ’riienee it 
erossed the \'alley, the river and canal, went 
up ami along the 'Talou and I'cavre Heights, 
and by the f'osses, t'haume and t’aurieres 
“Woods ’’ reiielu-d the northern outskirts 
<4 He/.onvaux and the plain of the VV'oevre. 
'rhere it turned siaith and skirted the toot of 
the M. -use Heights, rec-rossiug t liem north of 
St Mihiel. 

On the freait of llj miles fnaii tin- Avoeourt 
Wof»d to He/,o!)vau\, w hieh (liiillaumiit was 
attacking, barbed wire entanglements, “pill 
boxes,” redoubts were a<*cumulated to a great 
d<-|)lh, and innumerable shell orators had Imm-ii 
organized for defenee. L’nder tin saddle 
l>etween the (wo summits of the Mort Homint' 
was the Hismarek Tunnel, SO ft. long, atal 
behind it, going tla* whole length of Hill 260, 
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THF CROWN PRINCE TUNNEI., 

French troops in occupation after c1earint( out the Germans. 


was tho Crown Prince 'ruimc^l, 800 ft. long by 
12 ft. high, wide enough to take half a dozt'n 
jnen abreast. ''Iliere were otliiT and sonu'wliat 
similar receptacle.s (r.f/., a tunnel in the? Bois 
des (\>rbeaux east of the Mort Homni<0 the 
chalky hills. As th<* French )ia<l gun-boals 
on the M<*use, the canal was drained by von 
Gallwitz’s instru<‘iioris, in ()r<ler to prev^ent 
gun boats from dc^seending it and shelling the 
slof)cs of the heights in the wi'stward loop madu 
by th(^ \T»*use befon* Charny and Kegnoville. 
'Die roiuis were broken by gn*at pits. .A.t 
variou.s points along the line gas-crylinders liad 
b;x‘n installed. Arjticipating that tanks would 
be employed, a number of anti-tank guns were 
in position. Sqmids of men with flame -throw'crs 
had been <lispose«l at int(Tvals, and shf)ck 
troops wore everywhere held in readiness for 
counter-attacks. In the ravines anil gullie.'?, 
and in the woods farther l)ack, the French 
airmim detectcfl the ernplacemonts of no less 
than 400 batteries, which were supplemented 
hy a large number of 12-in., 15-in., and 16-iii. 
guns still farther hack. In the front lino there 
were many trench mortars and machine-guns. 
'Po hold off the French the German commander 
appears to hav»3 relied mainly on ga.s-<4oiids, 
I'ornbini'd with gas and lachrymatory shells. 

On August 1 von (hillwit/. had five divisions 
in the front between Avocourt Wood and 
Be/rjuvaux, three to the west, two to the east 
of tli(‘ .Meuse. By the evening of the 19th 
the.s(^ h«il boon reinforeed, and there were four 
tUvisions in the Avocourt- Wood -Cumieres sector 


six miles along its face and three? between the 
Meuse and B(>zoMvaux, on a 7.J miles front. 
Five more divisions were in reserve?. The mass 
of the ri‘serves weri^ ro\ind Beamnont, north of 
the. Poivri' Heights, and in the forest (»f Sjjin- 
court to the m»rth-east,. I'hat the larger part 
(four ilivisions) of the German front line tF*<)o[)s 
were deployed in the six miles of defensive 
/.oni' h('twi‘en the Avocourt Wood aiwl the 
Meuse shove s I he import anee attaeh(?d by von 
Gallwitz to the retiMition of Hill .404 and the 
Mort Homme. S(» long as those hills were in 
his hands hi? might still hop<? to redue(‘ Verdim 
by severing its eon)mnnications with the 
.\rg<»imc. 

In infantry Guillaumat had been su|)plied 
by Petain with an equivalent force to that of 
the Germans. His superiority lay in his 
artillery and aircraft. His ayiators liad gained 
the coinmaiul of the air in the Verdun region 
and, wdth their aid, thi? French gunners since 
August 11 had been methodically wrecking 
the wire entanglements, “ pi 11 -boxes ” and re- 
iloubts, and putting out of action enemy l)at- 
terios. Against the subterranean refuges of t he 
Germans huge 10 -in. liowitzer.s were employed, 
and 15-in. long guns shelled the enemy’s reserves 
in the Forest of Spincourt and elsewhere and 
showered shell on convoys and troops on t heir- 
way to the front. Each day since the 11th a 
map hod been constructed from tlie aerial 
photograpVis^ and on it w(*re shown every 
trench, battery-emplacement, redoubt atid 
entanglement, and every centre and charuiel 
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of supply to the enemy’s positions. On tliosc 
maps were marked the obliteration of the 
(iSerman dofenees. After sunset on Sunday, 
August 19, there was not a single strong point 
of the en(*my, other than t he tunnels, which 
did not show a marked deterioration from 
what it had been a week oarlic^r. The French 
artillery under Oeneral Franiatte had done 
il-H work to perfection. For example, on the 
Mort Homme not a blade of grass was left, and 
nothing but earth, stomps and chalk was now 
to be seen. The shell-holes overlapped and 
broke into each other everywhere over the 
two summits. A few twisted stanchions aloiu^ 
recorder I the existence of wiiat had once been 
an enormous wire entmiglement. Even the 
(■rown Prin(H> Tunnel iiad not t'seajied un- 
touched. A l()-in. shell from a howitzer luui 
<Mitt'red it and, as was aftiTwards ascertained, 
had killed 150 mcMi of the garrison. 

'I’lius meticulously had (ieneral Praiiialle pre- 
panul thd! way for the Friaich infantry, lake 
von (lallwitz, he had einjiloyed gas .•shells in pro- 
digious (luantities, and by forcing the Germans 
almost to live in f h< ir masks had shaken their 
riiom/ liefore the advance Ix^gan. Tlu'ir losses 
in the preliminary bombardments had b(‘en 
very great*, and, before t la^ infantry battle 

♦In (Uni|)tcr (X’XXXII. the uenal preparation lor 
the huttlo by tlm FnMich \vm>^ (lescrilio.l np to the ni^hl 
4 ,f Ainrust 17- IS. 


opened, von Gallwitz’s ili visions were alre:uly 
scvcn^lj' affected. Numbers, unable to stand 
the strain on tluur nerves imposed by the 
hurricane of shells from the French howitzers 
and guns, htvl dt'serted. Among them was a 
complete half-scctiou wit.h a uon-commis.sioued 
ofheer at its head. 

'riie roads by which t he French reserves were 
brought u[) to the front line treiiehcs bore 
witness to thi* indefatigable energy of the 
engineers and to the fori'sight of Guillaumat. 
At the iMid <>f 19 It) the ground reeonipiered hy 
Xivelle anil Mangiii on the right hank of the 
Meusi* hiul been a. trMckl(\ss dissert of shell holes. 
No trenches existed ami the advaneed troopstiad 
to take what shelt er t lu*v eonld in the wide, open 
eraters. W'hen reli(‘\’ed, t lu^ men had to craw ) 
anil eliinh hack to their base. Although under 
constant lire a eompli'te ehange Jiad oeeiirred in 
the interval. .Vll shell holes had, of course, 
not been blhd in, and others some created by 
till (iermaii slii^lls and cipahle of containing a 
small honsi* had made t heir appcaraih*c. Hut 
1 xccllent tren( lu‘s witJi overhead protcetion had 
been conslruel »m1, ami fine, l.*road roads up ajid 
down t hi^ eluilky ridges had hisai cut and 
iiiidalled. 'I'hese roads aiid those west of the 
Metise were elc\erly seieen(>d. At thi^ battle of 
the Vain the dupanese had set, thi^ e.va,mple of 
safeguarding tlie advance of ti'oops l»y sereening 
roads from ohseiaation. Guillaumat had 



GERMAN OFFICERS CAPTURED IN THE TUNNELS OF MORT HOMME. 
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imitated Kuroki. Each avenue of access passed 
between continuous canvas and brushwood 
screens and hangings of rush matt ing. At every 
20 yards or so narrower strips of canvas 
were carried across and well above the roail to 
baOle the eyes of oiUMiiy at^roplane observers. 
Thanks to th(‘se p!e:*autions the assaulting 
infantry were aible with little loss to arrive 
within striking distance of the enemy. 

Sunday, August 19, was a fine day. Ilehiini 
the desert of the battlefiehl columns of troojis 
wt^re proceeding north wan Is on the dusty roads. 
In the fields around the har\'(*sf,s wt'.re hah 
garnerofl and the orchards full of fruit. Only 
a few of the French oflicers knew absolutely 
that the struggle was about to l)<‘gin, but there 
was a gc'ruTal air of expectancy about the 
t roops. High up aliov^e, (h'rman iu*roplaucs w'cre 
trying to pierce or pass ov'i^r th(' barrage from 
t he anti-aircraft, guns and to dotlge the sentinel 
inaeliin(\s patrolling the sky. One at h'ast got 
through, but, [iromptly pursued, was unable to 
n'turn and report on the French preparations. 
It was hit, canted ov'er, and for neaiiv three 
minutes (‘ontiuued to roll over, meaiiwdiile 
falling slowly. When FreiKdi soldiers hurried 
up to the snot where it fell they found that the 
pilot was (hvid and the observer liailly wounded. 

Meanwhile the French guns, directed from 
aeroplanes and a. long line of sausage balloonsr 


continued mercilessly to pound the Clerman 
lines. In the evening the bombardment in- 
creased in violence. From the Avocoiirt Wood 
for a stretch of 13 or 14 miles to a point well 
north-east of Verdun the whole series of 
ravines and ridges, one behind another, became 
a smoking furnaeo. The level height of Hill 
304, the summits of Ihe Mort Homme, and 
across the river the long slopes of the Talou 
and Ikavre Heights, and farther back the ruins 
of Beaumont and the Bois des Caures belural 
it, where there was a nesf uf (ierman batteries, 
vomited smoke and flames. The shell ex- 
)3loKions follow’od one another so rapidly that a 
curtain of smoke from them hung over the 
length and l)readtli of the tsiieiny positions. 
As tlu* light of day fiided and darkness set in, 
the smoke became invisible, but the ceaseless 
roar, the line of spouting ftames in front, 
their pale rt*flection in the black sky and also 
that of t he flashes of tlio guns, tlic thousands of 
tongues of flame in the giilloys and ravines 
beliiiid the French lines, deafened the ears 
and dazzled the eyes of onlookers. Wh('re 
the wdiitc chalk had been ploughed up on to 
the surface of the ground, tin* rush of flarm^ at 
(‘aeh dischargt' was reflected in its course for 
hundreds of yards b»‘yond th(‘. muzzles of the 
pieces, exactly as if it were passing over a 
gnnit sheet of water 'Pbo lower nir was lit up 
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A SCKEENED ROAD. 


[F'lctuh offidat pholr,grafffi. 


by the yeJlovv light of th<^ French and (Jcrinan 
Hares. Occasionally the awe-inspiring sp(*e- 
tacle was fliversiH<{Ml by the ('olonred stars of 
r<»cket signals or by an int-ense glow of rose- 
pink and orangi? where a French or Gen nan 
shell had set fire to an aininuiiition dump. 

'Pile time for the ad\'anc(' had biH*n fixed by 
tbiillttiiinal at 1.40 a.in. on .Monday, .A.ugu.st 20. 
Fy tluni the liills were <limly outlined arid the 
valhys were filling with a thick, grey mist. 
It was bandy possible to Iiear iwt n the whine 
of tile sliells when tlu^ French went over the 
parapet behind a stnptnidous barrage and 
.made, for their objectives. Idv'c'ry gun in ev'ery 
battery was being workinl wltli eager haste by 
its team. Tlie infantrym<‘n marched steadily 
forward through the gas-laden air at tlie 
strictly regulated progi’css of 2") metres a 
minute, wearing their gas In di nets. In vain 
the Germans plastered with shells the ground 
before and behind them. As the light beeame 
clearer the fire- 1 it bank of smoke r('a})pean‘d, 
arui w hen the sun began to shine air Heenn*d 
suddenly to bo alive witli sc'ores of aeroplanes. 
Ono of the German machines HWoo]jed on a 
Freiicli sausage balloon. The observx'r flung 
himself out, and in his excitement jumped on 
the wrong side, so tliat the parachute* caught 
ill the ropes of the basket and he was left 
suspended below it with his legs dangling. 
He was unable to free himself until tlie men, 
tugging with all their might, had lianled down 
the balloon itself. 

“ ft will be a battle over by lunch,’' wrongly 


prediefe«{ Napoleon on the iiiorniiig of Waterloo. 
GeiHTal Guillamnat might safidy have promisc'd 
that tlh* l)attl(' of .\ugiist 20, 1017, would bo 
over b:‘f<>re the handfii! of inhabit ants in the 
almost em|)ty VaTduii were taking tludr coffee 
and rolls So marvellously had his artillery 
perbiriiKMl its work that the French in an hour 
ami a half rea(dn*d all tludr ohjeetives. 'I'wo 
fea.ts uf ( he Frcaicli gimnca’s are spt‘<*ially worth 
mtailioniiig. A naval gnn at its seeond shot. 
demolisluMl a trif>od mast at. Romagne-sons- 
Moiitfaiicon, 10 mik’s aw ay, w hieli had bec'n 
erc'eted for wireless or ob.stawat ion fairposivs. 
Ry rafales of high-explosive sludls tlie sliock 
fr<M)|).s in Mesopotamia Inaudi, south- <*a..sl. of 
lieaiimont. wen* literally blown to jiicces. d’he 
French losses, it may be a(Id(>(l, wi*n^ light 
beeausi* liy good fortune tlu* German barrage 
was |uit drjwai on the assembly trenelies a few 
secomls after the men had left them in open 
order ami were marehing forwaird. 

As has been already indieatiMl, Uh' plan of 
Guillamnat on the 20tli did not iiKdudt* tli<^ 
storming of Hill ,'104. 'Idiai operation was to 
be left t ill a Iat<*r date*. Nor did propose 

to attack at the edge (»f th(‘ Meuse Heights 
south Rezonvaiix. Gomplete precautions, 
however, had I^een taken against a CJermau 
counter-attack from tin* VVhicvn; in that n^gioii, 
wliile th(* piisli w'as biMiig mad(^ northwards. 
The From h line was here fjicing ea.st and almost 
at right angles to th(> advance. Tlait V'on 
(hillwitz did not assault it, is cvidc'ms* of 
Guillaumat’s foresiglit. Across the river <»n 

2 >1 - 
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the extreme loft beyond the Avocourt Wood tured, including the whole of a regimental staff 

there was little iio(xl to concentrate large forces, and an engineer officer. A few survivors 

because the French lino running thence to the recrossod the Forges, but the division of von 

Argonno possessed no prominent salient any- Dietrich was practically wiped out. Its three 

where near I h(» battlefield. General Linden’s regiments lost in prisoners alone 2,794 men and 

Army Corps on the extreme left were safe from «9 officers. The casualties caused by the 

any flank attack. preliminary bombardment may be gathered 

At 4.40 a.m. the 2.'>th Infantry Division began from the .statomont of a prisoner that in his 



HAULING DOWN A CAPTIVE BALLOON. 

I ho cloaranco of t li(» sito of tho Avocourt Wood. 
'I'lioy inishtid rapiflly across it and ontorod the 
sfiiithcrn outskirts of (iio Bois do Malaricourl, 
which witli th<‘ lines cn.st of it north of the Col do 
l’oimn(‘ri(aix were simultaneously successfully 
a.ssault('d liy tla^ 201 h Division. As the latter 
was alrcatly on the Col do Pommerieux to its 
fast, tliis ativaiice brought (ho two French 
tlivisions abreast of tho western fare of Hill 304. 
Trotjps from the Col tie Btimmerieiix assaulting 
i( and th(i Bois Camard on its north-western 
slo|>c would by reason of tho capture of tho 
Avocourt Wood be so(Mire from an attack in 
t ho n^ar. 

In tho moantimo (lencral Martin’.s 31st 
Di vision liad. east of Hill 304, routed General 
von Dietrich’s Prussian Oth ResfTVO Division, 
composed of Brandciihurgcrs, <lefonding tho 
summits and tunnels of (he Mort Homme. 
4’hc ha\'oc wrought thiTo by tho French guns 
has jilrt'ady hiM>n dc.scribod. Except for the 
tunnels tho Brandenburgors wxto fighting in 
(ho oi)on. When i\Iar(in’s men nishod up tho 
slopes most, of the Prussians bolted from tho 
cratfa’s and ma<lo their way ov(t tho summit 
of Hill 20o. Somu cfuterod tho Bismarck 
Tunm‘i ; oth(*rs dcsce?ulod to Hill 205 and 
Bought refuge in the Crown Prince Tunnel, 
where 700 or 800 oiUeers and men were cap- 


regiment (?acli company had had 45 men in the 
front lino, and that the average strength of a 
entnitany mm reduced by a single day's shelling 
to 20 men. This victorious advance of General 
Martin completed (he virtual isolation of ifill 
304. Froin Jlill 205 his troGjis could fire aoro.ss 
tho vj Iley of tho E.sno.s at tho nortla'rn end 
of tho summit of tho former hill ; from Hill 
205 they could eonimaiid tho slopes of Hill 
304 descending into the valley of the Forges. 

Botaveon the Mort Homme and the Meuse tho 
famous Foreign Legion, w'hich we last saw at tho 
Bat do of Moron villiors fighting through tho 
laibyrinth to Auborivo-sous-Suippe, once more 
earned <iistinction and tho hatred of tho eiu my. 
The Foreign Legion, in wliich, it wdll bo nmuan* 
bored, (luillaumat in early life had served, 
liad, in th(> 30 years w hich preceded tho vvai*, 
fought in J^ahomey, Tonkin, Madagascar and 
Morocco. Wh(>n hostilities commenced it had 
been tho rallying point for cliivalrous neutrals 
anxious to assist tho chief of tho Latin nations 
and of tho European republics in its struggh.i 
for life with Teutonic barbarism. 4’heso 
volunteers, with some of the battalions of the 
Legion, wore amalgamated into ( wo “ rogi- 
iiumts do maroho.” They wore af(crwar(_ls 
joined by many of tho soldiers of tho Garibaldi 
Legion when that body, on the entrance of 
Italy into tlio war, was dissolvc-d. Fifty-one 
nations contributed to t lie “ rt*ginient.s de 
mnreho ” — -Swiss, Spaniards, Dutclunen, Ameri- 
cans and Egyptians. J^von Persia was ropre- 
sontod by the cultured Pari.sian, Lioutonant 
Nazar Aga. “ All these venal neutrals,” 
wrote a German journal, ” should bo treated as 
franc-tireurs and receive no quartcT.” 4’he 
newly created force received its baptism by 
fire on May 9, 1915, when in broad daylight 
at tho Battle of Artois it stormed the White 
Works near NeuvilkvSaint-Vaast. Far in 
advance of tho troofis to its right and left, 
it poiietrated even into Souchez and t\arency, 
which for want of support it w^as obliged, 
however, to abandon. At the Battle of tho 
Ohampagne-Pouilleuse in the follow^ing Septem- 
ber the two regiments lost so heavily that they 
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were reorgariize.d as a single “regiment do 
inarche ** and placed at the disposal of General 
Gouraudt the “ Lion of the Argonno.’' The 
next year (10 10) at the Battle of the Somme 
tho “regiment do mare he “ stormed Belloy- 
eu-Santorro. Its exploits at the Battle of 
Moronvilliers (April 17-10, 1917) have been 
already recounted. 

To tliis corps (VilUe tho ex-legionary, Giiil- 
laiimat, had assigned for objectives on thf> 20th 
and the following days tho riiins of the village 
of Cuniiores, the stumps of the wood of that 
name and those of the Bois-des-Corbeaux to its 
north, and the Goose Hill (Cote do I’Oie) and 
Hill 265, both overlooking Forges. Hill 265, on 
the edge of the Mouse valley, was one of tla* 
dominating points between the Meuse and the 
Forges rivulet. It was the same height as the 
lower of the Mort llomnit? summits. Under the 
command of Lieut.-Colonel Rollet th(^ legion- 
aries at 4.40 a.m. sot out. Cumioros and its wood 
were quickly carried and organized. Entering 
the Corbeaux Wood they secured the tuniu4 
there, and, getting ahead of the Frc'iich l>arrage. 
even reached tho southern bank of the Forges. 

Thus the operation west of tho Meuse had 
<nitirely succeeded. 8o severe had be(*n t he 
etiemy’s losses that it was not till tl\o evening 
that von Gall wit z was able to <leliv(*r counter- 


attacks. These were dirertod at th(> Avocourt 
Wood and the Mort Homme and were of 
extreme violcnet*. But the French artillery, 
machine-guns and rith's niowed down the 
masses of the enemy. During the night of the 
20tli-21st the Germans again endeavoured to 
recover the Avocourt Wood. Once mon* tlh>y 
were beaten back, losing heavily. 

Simultaneously with the attack to tho w(‘st, 
tho Freneli attack was laiuu'hed to tlio east of 
the Meuse. The French objectiws along t lu» 
riviT hank wito 1 lu' Talon Bidge i?i t he loop aial 
the village of Ghainpneuville below it, oppositt* 
O iinieres. Fait her east Hill ,‘H I, t he dominating 
height of tho Poivre Ridge, tlie forlitU'd Mor- 
mout Farm and, across tho V’^acherauvulle and 
Beaumont road, Hill 210, north of Louvemont 
had to be taken. These thr(*o points formed 
practically a. stra.ight line of t'min(‘n<*es bi'tween 
the village of Sainogneiix - the m*xt obji'ctivt' 
in the river valhy aftt*r the 'ralou Kidg(' an<l 
Uhainpiu'uville were tak('n and tlu^ south of 
B<;anmont, It was important to s(*oiin' tlwun 
because Hill 944 commanded Samogneux and 
because th(^ roa<l to Btuuimont passed la’tween 
Mormont harm and Hill 240, from which, 
moreover, an attack might b(‘ naule against the 
western flank of tlie Bois de Beaumont. At a 
later date it was int(mded thal tliis wood 



LOOK-OUT IN A TRENCH ON THE VERDUN FRONT. 
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SCENR OF THE FIGHTING EAST OF THE MEUSE. 


be cloaiod of (he oaeiny. Hoforo that 
operation could be properly undertaken the 
.Koss(\s W'ooil to its south anil east had, also, to 
be piined. Tliis and the Chauino tVood on 
the Ornes side of (he road from Louvemont to 
A/ainnes formed the objectives on (ho extreme 
right. Th'^ capture of Chaume Wood would 
eiiablo the French, alretwly north of Bezonvaux 
and in the Cauriores Wood to its west, to attack 
Oi’nes from two sides. Bossessiiig as tin y did 
Hill .‘178, between Louvement and Bezonvaux, 
tlu'v had in tliis sector an excellent observation 
post looking towards (ho remains of the Fosses 
and (’haume Woods and the sliatterod concrete 
defences there. 


What haf)pponcd east of tho Meuse on 
August 20 can soon bo recount^Ml. Thanks to 
tho admirable work of the French gunners, tho 
French 12()th Division, under General Mat thieu, 
quickly drove the enemy fro n ( he Talon Ridge in 
the loop of the Mease and from Champnouvilli^ 
below it. To tho right of Matthiou’s men, 
battalions of the 123rd Division, commanded 
by General St. Just, captured Hill 344 and 
Mormont Farm, while on their right General 
Caron with tho 165th Division and General 
Devillo with the 42nd, aligned from tho north of 
Louvomont to the north of Bezonvaux, stormed 
Hill 240, approached Beaumont on fh'^ south- 
east, and entered tho Bois-des-Fosses and tho 



RUINS OF CUMiftRBS. 
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(•hautne Wood. A violent attempt by the 
enemy to recover Hill 344 failed hopelessly, us 
did a counter-attack during tlic night of the 
20th-21st (ielivered north of the Cmirieres Wood 
against tlie Chaume Wood. In the e\ening th(' 
123rd was replaced by the 141 h Division. 

In the course of the battle of the 20th over 
0,000 unwounded prisoners, including 1 10 
oOicers, w^ere captured. Tlu' French airmen 
brouglit down 11 Clennan machines and played 
a brilliant part by raking ommiy trenches with 
machine-gun tiro and dispersing troops prc- 
])aring to counter-attack Anti-aircraft guns 
smashed two other (lerimin aeroplanes. V^on 


of yesterday and la'st aifjlit. 'rin'.s moriiiii;; a sfroiiijr 
<iruiutirp preceded the infantry attaek. 

The Frt'ncli occupied without ti^ditm^; the 'l'id<n» 
Ridge, oiist of the Mvnise, wliich, siiict' March of tliis 
year, had been given up as a line of defence and whicli 
ha<l only been occupied by out points. Thc.sc were with- 
drawn during yesterday in accordance with our plans 
aiicl withoiC dist iirbaiii'e from the enemv. 

At all other places on the wide battle front the lighting 
' in full swing. 

Kvkninu. rile haul* hefoi*!' \\‘r«hi iig in 

favour. 

(hi th<* wi‘-.tern hank of th* the <*iieiny only 

‘d<*d pi si\e /.one at th** 

Avoeourl \\ iioil and at the .Mort |{oniine. Mlsewheni 
his repeateil a.s-<anlls wer»* everywhere repnUed, 

lo the east ol the .Meuse llie iMieiny was cither <'oni- 
liletcly repulseil helore our lighting position oi ilri\’i ii 
b.ick III a counter-at laek. 



THE TALOU RIDGE. 


(lallwity/s airmen also liad dislinguishctl thent- 
sclv<*s, but ill a diUcrent way. On the cv'c of the 
Viattlc they liad bombed three elearing-statiori- 
hosfiitals. In one they w’ound(‘d woirn*n 
nurses: in another they killed a doetor and 
wounded t hree others. Hy the irony of fate they 
killed nine German wounde<l in the tliinl 
station. 

Such was the battle of Monday; August 20. 
On that ilay the German Command is.sued their 
account of it» which differs from the French tii 
the usual German way. 

The battle befon.r Verdun began early this morning 
wdth strong French attacks on both banks of the Meii.s«* 
from the Avocourt Wood to Cauridres Wood (over 14 
miles). 

The artillery duel continued without int^'miptioii, 
and with the greatest intensity throughout the whole 


The nM’kIfss bringing up of mn.^srs of intantry i*n a 
front **f *ivcr 2a kilonielros (12.|| miles) ngaiii.sl onr 
strong fi,diting forces bus eo-l tin* Fr**ncli ex*MM'»liiig| y 
lieavy los;-os. 

On th«‘ 2 1st a revised version ‘>f the story 
was issueil 

'I’hc first <luy of iIm' Imltle bef*)re N’enlun luoi tin* 
some resnil for tlu* French as tlu* gn*at Fnglish attni k'* 
in Flaialers luul f**r tlu* Knglish *in •Inly :M and August 
hi. The sufieriority in mati riul »ui*l the n*ekl<'ss ii.se ot 
men could not break I bo (ieimun fighting t<»nrc. Agaiie l. 
a small local success must Im* set the failure of th«* 
attack on a front of over 2(1 kilometres [ 12, J miles. | 

The pow'erfui artillery pr<*paration for the great 
thrust which the Frorndi .Xrniy was to conduct at 
Fnglaral’.s command began on August 1 1. From 
Avocourt Wood as far as the eastern fiing»? of Caiir.dres 
Wood our positions wen* tiirneil into a wide, desolut** 
crater-field by the enemy’s iirtilleiy fire, which iiicrea.sed 
to (he most extreme intensity during the few hours 
before the attaek. 
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HILL 304: TRENCHES OF THE ZOUAVES; OFFICERS WATCHING THE 
SECOND WAVE OF THE ATTACK. 


l)unll^^ tho (*arly morning' of tho 20tli the Frf»nch 
infantry, who w(*n> in <lrns<' attac^kin^ wavn.s, <‘hiuo 
forwanl tii t ho asMiult in (loop irhcfons behind t he artillery 
fire, which had boon lifted forward to prot<a‘t them. 

At many plaooK tho native and white F'reneh troops 
ponot rated into onr dohnisivi^ zone, in whioli ev<Ty 
st(*p forward had to bo wrested from our fighting troops 
by hoa\y losses. Hitter hand-to-haiid fighting and 
p<jwerful oonntt‘r-attacks drove back the enemy almost 
oxcry where. 

'riie mighty struggle swayeil to and fro throughout 
the whok' tlay. On tlie western hank <»f the Mcniso 
«*nly the INfort Homme Height and the southern fringe 
of the Corbeaiix \Vo(.)d nnnaiiKMl to the Fn'iich. 'rh<*re 
we are situated in close proximity to the northern .slop<' 
of tlie hill. 

On the eastern bank the fighting line has been sjill 
less defloi'tod. Only on Height 1144, soufh'Oast of 
.Samogin'ux, and in th»' Tosses Wood has tho enemy won 
a litth' ground. 

'I’lu' ineasiiros taken by tho loaders proved to be 
splendid ; as also the ty|iienl teinu'ity and brav* ry 
of th(‘ infant ry. 'I'ho artillery is also deserving of 
tiill jHiiise ; the effect i»f its destrnclixe lire against 
the enemy f(»rxvard xvorks appreciahly impeded the 
advance to t lu^ attack. It also took a prominent 
part in our snceesstnl defence. 'I'he otlier arms, par- 
licnlarly the pitaieers and the airmen, inaterinlly assisted 
in lh(‘ satisfactory termination of 1 la^ <lay. The los.ses 
of the French infantry, in relation to the masses used, 
are ('\l raordinarily high. 

I h(' batik* before Verdun has not terininuted ; tliis 
morning fresh (Migagiuiu'iits dexek^ped at varioii.s places. 
Hoth k‘ad(‘rs and troops anticipate a fav'ournblo eoii- 
(‘liision. 

F.VKMNt;. Before V'erdnn at isolated point.s tlin 
lighting is s'ill pna-eeding. On Hill 304 xve repulsed 
^•irong Fn^nch attacks. 

Oil Tuesday, August 21, Guillnuiuat halted 


tho troops between the Avoeourt Wood mid 
the Mort Homme and those east of t he Tnlou 
ridge. The Foreign Legionaries eapturetl 
Goose Hill arid Hill 205 with the n'doiibt on 
it.s stimmit. Meantime (General Matthieu’s 
troops had overrun the entire system of forti- 
fied trenches eonneeting Hill 344 with I he 
village of Saniogneux on the cast bank of tin* 
IVIeiise. The rt'dtietion of tliis village' had 
originally been fixed for the next day, but 
Mattliieu’s vietorioiis troops could not la* 
restrained from now attacking it. To ladp 
them in tlie reduction of this village the 
Legionaries in the afternoon descended from 
the Bois des Cumicres and assaulted Reg- 
neville, on the west bank opposite Samogiumx. 
They bombed their way into R^gneville and 
capt iireil four guns. From a hillock Guillaumat 
watched their progress. RegiuWille was 
s(‘cured. During the 20th and 21st the 
Legionaries had taken 080 prisoners, 8 guns 
and numerous machine-guns. At the same 
time Matthieu’s men cafitured Samogneux. 

Towards nightfall the Germans violently 
counter-attacked round Hill 304 and tho Mort 
Homme. Some enemy elements entered the 
hVerich lines, but were speedily evicted, and 80 
[irisoiiers were captured. During the ilay 
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ropoated a.s8aultH werf^ also mafio by 'ron 
Gallwitz at Hill 344 and north of Morinont 
Farm. Tho French artillery and infantry fire 
inflicted lioavy losses on the assailants, and 
broke up tho waves ot Gen nans, none of 
which reached the French positions. To ti\e 
north of Caurieres Wood attacks, accoinpanitHl 
by squads with flame projectors, met wit h no 
greater success. Not counting tho units cap- 
tured in the German shelters diu'ing the 21st 
and 600 wounded Gormans >)eing cared for 
in Krench ambulances, the total of prisoners 


won» droppod on Him sIumIm, in whicli all Him bpcls wmim 
oMrnpiixi by wnuiKlod mumi. Tlirt*o shoits iiuit\odi(itMly 
>>lur(Md binzin^, while tli.' niMdioal stasf I'lidouvouivd t<» 
1 ho wonndiul who h ul not. Iven strurk by projor- 
lilos or yot rMuchiul by Hio iVimes. 

I ho aMroplaiios oain*' baoU and at a still lower alt itndM 
tin'll with niarhiiiM-^uns on tha rt'si'in'i's. Hospital .\o. 0 
was also strurk by bonilis. In ordri' to prt'VMnl tho 
spri'adinpj of th' tin' tli.* stalT hastonod to dcatroy' tho 
footbrid^ro joiniiiK' tho two hospitalH. 'I'Iim airfriMii flrad 
<»n thorn with thi'ir inachinM.^nrn.s. Sovon of tho stuff 
w*'rc* killed and about 20 wonndi'd. 

In Him ^lan* of lh(* tir»' t ho (IiaiMva fiod (h'ossos painted 
on tho roots of tho bnildinr^s showod up nioat |)lainly in 
tho ni^ht, but tho Honuan airiivn noiu' tho loss oon- 
timiod thoir work, and oamo back a third tiino to bombard 



HIIX 304: THE DEMI-LUNE TRENCH. THE FARTHEST POINT OF THE 


FRENCH 

had by now swdloti to 6,116, including 171 
officers. 

It was on the night of the 21st that th*' 
German airmen committed another outrage. 
The special correspondent of the Havas Ageiu y 
may be left to tell the hideous story. His narra- 
tive was amply confinneil by the corres} a indents 
of The Times and other journals jiresent . 

Yesterday tho Gormans scientitically botnbnrded tbn*** 
<»f our hospitals several times. Towarils 10 o’clock in 
the evening several Gorman aeroplanes flow at a hi'ij^lit 
of less than 20U metres [OtiO feet] in the district behind 
Vesrdun over tho cIoarafu;e hospital Xo. 0 and another 
hospital situated on tho other siilo of the nmd and eon- 
nectod by a wooden footbridge. Four incendiary bombs 


ADVANCE. 

I be two ho>ipiials. Sc\ cii wounded men were killed in 
their beds and a dozen others were struck by projectiles. 
A l<*'d Cross nurso and a mule nurse were killed by t ho 
bedsides of the wounded. At the time the bandaging 
wards were tilled with the wounded. I'liere was no 
panic. 

It was in ideutieal eouditmus that another bos|)ital 
at a different point wa*i l>oml>ed, ami here, too, we Imvo 
to inonrii the loss of victims. 

The reversi's sufTered by Ihe G'-rmnus mi 
the 2ls1 wen' so serious that the Higher Com- 
luand decided to iiK)dify and culiirge llieir 
statement puhlishc'd iu the evening of that 
day'. The tele of th(‘ deh'at of th(^ French at 
Hill 30-1. \vlu‘n‘ in fact the G(*rmans had been 
defeate<l, was expanded. “ In the south- 
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eastern part uf Avocroiirt NN'ood and on the 
knolln c ast of it,” the communique of the 22ii<l 
admitted that “ tlie enemy, after repeated 
and vain storming attacks. i^aiiie<l a fof)tinp.” 
Blit the communique went on to d♦•(•lJlr^* that 
“ on Hill ;h)t all jit tacks, as in the case of those 
which wen' heeun from the Mori Homme, 
failed under our lire' an<l #igain^t tlie tenacity 
of the l)rav(' defenders.” capture of 

(iodse Mill and Regnevillc by tlu' Legionaries 
w IS conecnvled la'iieaHi t his sentence. 



FRHNCH DRAUGHTSMAN MAPPING 
THE GERMAN TRENCHES NEAR 
REGNEVILI E. 

” 'riinists,” it was said, “ direettMl from the 
ridge ('ast of the Corheaux Wood against the 
Purges \"alh*y were repulsed.” M'itli regard 
to tin* a-dvanct* down the right bank of tho 
Mimisc, thougli it uas allo\M*d tluit the Frencli 
liad “forced thiMf way into t lu‘ southern part 
of SamogniMix,” the loss of the. fortified zone 
from Sainogneux to Hill 314 was ignored ainl 
the area of conflict siiiftisl to t he region between 
Hdl 344 aial the Ihiis dc's Fosses, south-east of 
Rcaumout, where t.he (Jermans and not thi* 
French liad betai on tlu* offensive. “ Tiie 
dense masses of t he French,” thi? rt'ader was 
told, “ which assaulted our lines from Hill 344 
ais far as the V’^acherauville-lh'aumont road 
and in thi' Fo.sses Wooil, both (luring the fore- 
noon and atternoon, were bloodily rejmiseil. 
'rh(^ losses of the enemy w<Te heavy, and the 
French Command had to replace several of 
the ten attaerking divisions by fn*sh troops.” 


The number of divisions hitherto employed by 
Guillauinat was, of course, exaggerated. Count- 
ing the “ regiment de marclio ” of the Foreign 
Legion as one, at the most eight divisions seem 
to have been engaged on the 20th and 2l8t. 

VWdnl^sday. August 22, and Thursday, 
August 23. were imcventfnl days ; hut the 
French artillery sh(4led the slopes of Hill 304 
witli the utmost intensity. A strong [)oint 
north-east of Mormoiit Farm was stormed 
by th(‘ Fn'ueli on the 23rd and some 17 
prisont'rs .secured. On that day Giiiliauinat 
took stock of his ca|)tures in men and material. 
The mimh(T of prisoners was found to be 
7,040, including 180 oflieers and 600 wounded 

a considfTably larger number than tho.s«‘ 
taktai hy the British (0,100 pri.s(.>ners, including 
133 offie(Ts) on the first day of the Third 
Hatth' of Y])res, and more than thre<* times as 
many as wen' taken hy the Allies on August 10 
in tlu* .second phase of that battle. flVenty- 
bair guns of all ealil>ri‘s and over 200 machine- 
guns wer<^ among tlu' booty. Nine otlier guns 
were (U'stroyed. 

These very sat isfactory n'sults iver(> ('nhari(H>d 
hy the operations of tlu* Fn'iu'h on Friday, 
.August 21. Two days of eoueentratcHl fin* on 
the long ridg(‘ of Hill 304 had rcdneiMl its 
garrison to a stati* of paraly.sis, and tlu' Fn'nch 
lairrages had pn'iented tlie frc'sh division sent 
by von (lallwitz to the Forges on the 20tli from 
reinforcing tlu^ weary shell -shoeki'd troi)|>s. 
Nevert helc!ss il was still a most formidahh^ 
position to attack. It was seamed with 
trenelu^s facing to all points of the C'ompa.ss. 
'rhe.se trenelies were ec.inneeted by others and 
by numerous tunnels. Flanks and summit 
were strongly fortified with redoubts and “ pill- 
boxes.” Tlie approaelu's to it could bo brought 
under the lire of hea\y guns in the iV(jods to 
the west, north and east, and of tho.so in pits 
on the hill of Montfaueon north of the Malan- 
court Wood. 

By the evening of the 23rd, however, tho 
French artillery had sihmecHl most of tho 
batteries, filled in the treni'he.s and .smashed 
the concrete dofenet's. The French, too, 
already oeeupied tlu’! whole of the southern 
side of the ridge, and were at places on tho 
southern edge of the summit. To the west, 
close to the Hois Camard, they Were astride the 
saddle of tho Col do Pommerieux, with their 
tiaiik and rear well protected by their comrades 
ill Avocoiirt Wood. On the Mort Homme side 
their trenches ran along tho slopes, descending 
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to the Esnes brook, and continued on a low, 
little spur, like the tail of a beaver, extending 
northwards to the Forges at the southern 
outskirts of B6thincourt. This spur and tluvt 
to the west of it abov^e Malancourt were, more- 
over, commanded by the French from tlio 
northern and southern of the summits of the 
Mort Homme, and tlie eastern flank of Hill 
304 almost up to its summit was undt'r direct 
fire from the soutlKTii and higher (HU 295) 
of th(^ M irt Itomme eminences. 

Accordingly, the “ key of the wliole Westt^m 
Front,” to quote the German General’s words, 
had become untenable. At 4.50 a.m., after 
a sharp struggle, it was occupied by troops of 
the two divi.sioiis of Ginieral Linder’s Army 
(kirps. Only some 100 prisoners were taken ; 
the enemy during the previous night had 
retreated to a s(Ties of fortifications below the 
northern crest, stretching a<‘ro.ss tlu* Esnes- 
Malaricourt road, through the Hois Cnrnard In 
beyond the Hois Eponge. d’hese “ j)ill -boxed ” 
cntrenchmf:;nts were on the west known as th<‘ 
Vassincourt sn<l Peru, in the centre as the Hoot 
and Hois Equerre and on tlio east as the Hois 
Eponge, Souvin and Alsace works. During the 
morning these and the long-disputed Hois Cainard 
were stormed, and Linder’s men reached tlu' 
soiitli bank of the Forg('a between Haucourt (a 
hamht south of Malancourt) and Hcthincourt. 


While Linder was attacking thorn from the 
west and south the German lines b«Mwcon the 
Hois Camard and the Alsace work had been 
turned on tho east. French troops directed 
by (Jeneral Corvisart— a name witli Napoleonic 
m<‘mnries aitaclu'd to it* -- had pushed on the 
Forger from the Mort Homme up the ras ine of 
the F^snes, over (’iimont plateau, and ilown tho 
slopes of the Hois dcs t’orbeaux. They, too, 
nuiched the south bank of the F’orges. Hy 
sunset th(* only strong |)oints held by tlio 
enemy on the right hank of the F’orges were tlu^ 
Lorraine work aial two other redoubts elose 
to Hcthiiicf)urt. All threi* wvre stornu'd during 
the night of August 24-5. Tlu' total of uu- 
woinided German t»risoners now amouiitfHl to 
8 , 100 . 

Since August *20 the Kn'neh line harl been 
swung forward to tla^ south of lliiiK'ourt, 
Hethincourt and F'orges. It. now «‘mbraeed 
(’umieres and K(‘gneville, and the loop of the 
.Meu.se; from the north of Samogneux it jiro- 
eeedt'd south of Ikavumont by Hill 344 and 
F’osses Wood to Hill 329, soutli of Oriu^s and 
north-west of H(‘/.onvaux. ’Dk* F’rench had 
mast(‘r(‘<l the main Iiin» of the heights from 
H.ll 304 to Goose Hill on the W(‘sterii hanh of 
til ' Meuse, am! they had a gootl vii'W ov(‘r the 
<‘nem\ s p<isitions. Ou th<^ right hank the 
A(^^rviMU•t u (iH! I he f)f I hr Si\\nAr 
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KRAUMONT AND WAVRILLE. 

(IrlViMM's of A’onlnii coiilri no longer be over- 
lo()k('(l. “ 'Die is rinislie«|,” the eorre- 

s|)on<lenls with tlu* Kreneli Seeond Army wer(‘ 
told on the 24t h. 

'riie same day M. J'ainleve, the Rreneh 
.Minister of W’ar, sent to I'etain this letter : 

(•(MH'nil, -'riw' brilliant bats nf anus at Bix- 
sclionla and Korttdioar and tho fi^ddinj^ wliich has been 
in prn^M'ess sinn* Monday on the banks of the Menst , 
without tin* hemic watch on the (Jbcinitt*<les-i)anu*s 
failing anywhere, till the (country and the Army with 
just pride. I send to you, your pTierals, your ottieers. 
aiul your maj.uii(i<*ent troops the (jlovernment’s adiuim* 
tion and reeoj;nition of your deeds, to which T join my 
nmst lively and most atToctionat<i <oM^ratuhitions. 
^'oii, who were known already as tlu' glorious defonder 
« f V«>rduu. have m>w eoinplete<| your work, throwinir 


back tli'tuiifively the enemy from the crown of heights 
whence he threatened the inviolate town. 

J have the honour to inform you that, on my proposal, 
till* Pmsident of the Uepiiblie confers upon you the 
dignity of Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. 1 wish 
to express to you, with the thanks of the nation and 
Army, the profound joy which 1 feel in announcing to 
y*ni this nows. 

IVdaitb in his turn, stud tho following ordtT to 
t li<* Soeontl Army : — 

OtliciTs, noii-commiHsioned «»lTiecrs and men, - The 
whole French Army has been follow'ing with emotion 
yonr glorious deeds and congratnlatcs you upon Die 
successes yon Iniva? achievetl. You have in a single 
bound passed over the liisteric ground wdiere so many 
<if yonr comrades during long months resisUal the enemy 
inch by inch in his arrogant advance on Verdun. 

In tho ordor the Fronch Genonilissimo non- 
gratnlaled aiul praised (Jeneral Cihllatinml and 
his stafT. 

'Phey soon to be again des(>rving of 

ctmgratnlation. On Saturday, August LM, thr* 
Fr<*rieh ad\ aueed posts rea<*hed the outskirts of 
I hHhiiieoiirt. Fast of the Meuse two (‘iiemy 
surprise itftaeks were r(‘puls(‘d with a|)preeiable 
loss, and during the night of August 25-b the 
French artillery eoneentnitt'd its tire on the 
plateau, wood tind village of Heauinont and on 
that part of th(^ F osses Wood still in tlu' enemy’s 
possession. From Hill .‘Ml tho Fronch front ran 
eastwards sharply downhill past Mormout Farm 
to tlu' Vaelu'raiivalle-lh'aninont higli r('ad. 
'Phen it went along a ravine between the 
Louvc'inont and Heaumont Woods u|) on t«) a 
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GERMAN PRISONERS TAKEN AT HILL 304. 


platraii oucv croNMiod by tlu' Fi)sm(*s Wood, 
which it crossed north ot* Lcs Cliambrcttcs Karin 
on its way to Hill 32Vh which is bidwocu Bezon- 
vanx and Orncs. The crumpled an<l \N'ooded 
ground soutli-east of Beaumont village was tin* 
chief objective of thi^ French gunners, and the 
boinbardmimt was as I horougli and searching as 
that on the night of tht^ 19tli-2()th. Particular 
attention was shown to the nest of (lermaii 
batteries in the Wavrille Wood, round Hill 3<)9, 
north-east of i^eaumont, where von (lallwit/. 
had Mt'creted reserves of infantry. 

The artillery preparation which luul begun 
some days earlier aiul ended at -t.ir) a.ni. on 
Sunday, August 26, was the prelude to th<^ 
advance of the divisions of ( Jenerals (yaron aial 
Deville on a front of miles from Stormont 
Farm to Chaume Wfiod, A\'hich li(*s between 
Fosses Wood and Hill 321). At the liour stated 
t-lie Frencli troops “ went ov(*r the (op ” 
and ascended the st(H>pisli sloiies. As tlu) 
plan annex(?d will show, their task was 
a difihmlt one. Not only had the ruins 
of Beaumont been convcTted into a veritable 
fortress, but they were the centre of an 
elaborate zone of entrencliments, one of the 
outworks of which was the Mesopotamii 
Trencli, running at the rear of the first of the 
enemy’s positions between the Beaumont 
and Fosses Woods. Moreover, Hill 309 wa.s 


considerably higlur than Hills 3tf, 347 (ne.ir 
Lcs C’hamhrettes Farm), I).'):} and 329, thougl* 
not as high as Hill 378, just east of Hill 317. 

The attack at- oneci succH'cdcMl on linth wings. 
Tlu^ Frenc-h worked up the Vaeherauvilh'- 
Beauniont Koa.«l, along the wi^sti'rn edge ol tin* 
Beaumont Wood to the verge* of the villagi', and 
dnwe thi* (Jeriuatis from the whole of tin* Fos.ses 
Wood. In the eentn* alone, w h(*re (lie Mi'se- 
potamia rreneh and Ih'aumont Woed bristh*d. 
with machiin* guns, was serious resistance 
encounten-d. 4'his was not over<*ome t ill the sun 
was high in the heav(‘ns. About noon, (’aron s 
and Deville's na'ii emerg(‘d from Beaumont 
Wood. Masses of the enemy were launched at. 
lh<*m down the Wavrille slopes. Paught by tlu* 
French barrage, they were sent dying lan k and 
the .slopes were covered with the dead and 
ilying. The French line inid been advanced a 
thou.sand yards. In tin* evt‘ning and the night 
of the 26tli-27th othc'r, and eipially ineffective, 
iHJunti'r-attacks wen^ (U‘li\nred by von (bill wit/. 
'The unwounded prisoners in tin* hands ot 
(fenerals Caron and I>*ville amountcMl to over 
1,109, ineluding 32 ollieers. 

In their comtnunique ol August 27 t he 
Cerman JTigla*r Command pretended that 
( {uillaumat had attacked from tlu^ Meust? to 
thiddiaumi* Wood ; that he had been every wh(*re 
repulsed west of the Vaeherauville- Beaumont 
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roA(l, that Beaumont and the Beaumont, 
Fosses and Chaiune Woods hail been at first 
stormed by the French and had been after 
wards recaptured, and that three, not two, 
French divisions were engaged on th(i 26th. 

'rhat day, it may be montionod, raids we re 
made by tho enemy north and north-west of 
Vaux-les-Palameix, east of Troyon, on the 
Meuse Heights south of Verdun. They were 
probably designed to relieve the pressure on 
\on Gallwitz by suggesting that the Germans 
Avrre about to attack botween Verdun and St. 
Mihiel. These raids wero repeated in the same 
n^gion on the 27th. 

On August 27 the weatlier broke, and tho 
struggle for tlie time b(Mng degenerated into 
an artillery duel. The total of unwounded 
prisoners taken in tho Beaumont region since 
August 26 hivd, thanks mainly to tlie repulse 
of German r<‘eonnoitring parties on the 28th, 
increased by the 29th to 1,470, including 37 
officers. Nearly 10,000 prisoners— a|>proxi- 
inately the same nuiulxM* as were taken by the 
Allie.s in Flanders and at Lens during August- 
had been already proeiued by (hiillanmat's 
offensive. 

The President visited V(‘rdnn on the 29th in 
order to bestow on r6tain the Graii<l Cross of 
the Lf'gion of Honour. In an elocpient speech, 
delivered in the pn^senee of M. Poincare uiid(‘r 
the walls of the citadel, M. Painlevo, the Minister 
of War, dwelt on the importance of tho ree<^nt 
success. “ This glorious victory,’* ho .said; 
“ was the corollary of the exploits ilaily per- 
formed by tlie French troops in tho Cliomin- 
dos-l)amcs, of the brilliant pcrfonnane(\s ol 
Anthoino’s divisions in Mu; plains of Belginin, 
of tho heroic battles fought l;y the British 
Army in Flanders, and of the important progress 
made by the Italiaas on the rugged chain of 
Monte Santo ami the rocky jilateaux of the 
Carso.” 

The absence of any reference in tho speech 
to Russia was riotieeabk?. Four days before, 
at the great, eonferenco of delegatt^s sununoned 
by the Provisional Government to Moscow, 
Gent^ral Korniloff had denounced the undis- 
ciplined state of the Russian Army, and had 
^*ainly demanded to be invested with the 
necessary powers for arresting tho di.ssolution 
of that once powerful force 

A few hours later battalions representing tho 
divisions which had w^on tho battle wero 
reviewed by tho President, with whom wore 
the Minister of War and Generals P6taiu and 


Guillaumat. A high wind was blowing, and 
the torn and tattered flags of the regiments 
fluttered in tho breeze. Before the soldiers, 
some of whom had conu* straight from the 
trenches in their ragged and muddy uniforms, 
marched p.ast, the Pr(‘sidt>nt handed to (xoneral 
de Fonclare, coninuindiiig the 15th Corps, 
the star of grand-offictu* of the Legion of 
Honour, and to Generals Martin and Praniatti^ 
tlie ribhaiid of eonimander. In the affta*noon 
the PresidiMit and Minister, a(*eompanied by 
Petain and ( luillaiiniat, went ov'er tla^ groiuai 
recoiKpicretl l)y the Second Army. An Order 
of th(> day, signtd by Petain, was also issued 
[iraisitig not merely individual members, but 
the whole ef tlm Stall attaclied to (haieral 
Giiillauniat . 

'Phe lull in the infantry fight ing eo itinued 
at Verdun up to Seiiteinber 8. Then' was a 
skiriiiisli north of tlu* Canriori's VV^)od on 
August .30, and there were others on the Mt'uso 
Heights three days later, whil(i still another 
Gernum reconnaissance near Vanx*l<‘s*l’alamiex 
was repulsed on S.'pP'inber fi. kaieh day, how- 
ever, tlie liostili' artilleries wert' al)nonnally 
active, and bombing by Knaich and Cermari 
aeropIaiK's was a fnapirnt ocenrnMice. 

At 10.30 p.in., on S‘|)i ember 5, ('nemy 
ma<‘hiiu‘s again d(*se(‘tid«‘d on tin* hospital at 
Vadelaincourt. Cp to 3 a.rn. tlu' next day thiw 
liovered above it, drop|)ing projef‘til<‘s i^very 
2 ) or .3 ) mi»iiit('s. Xirietieii inmatt's of 
the lioHpital and jvljoining buildings were 
killed and 2t) wountle l. W^liih' these; iiilnim.m 
p(‘rfo^^uauc(^s wctc taking place, bVeneli scpiad- 
roris in return looseel a ton of bombs on llu; 
railway station at 'rhionville a!\<l nearly oim' 
ami a half tons of (explosive on that of VVoippy, 
near Metz. 

On S(‘pteml)(T 7 tlie German rnmnumif/ite. in 
iidditioii to announiing that a \Viirt<‘mberg 
regiiiK'iit had south of Beaumont foreed a way 
int<» tlie Frenc.li lin<‘s and in a haml greiawlo 
encounter driven out the; oeeiipants, also staB'd 
that Bivdenor.s luui })enetnited into Cauricres 
Wood and returne«l with prisoners. 'ria; 
conitnun ffjnc ad<l(‘d that the ({erman biuTago 
hful hinderi'd an attaek at thr; Presses 
WlKHl. 

The? next day, Saturday, September 8, 
Guillaumat ordered (Jeneral Fassaga, with 
troops of his Army Corps, which consisted of 
the divisions of Gem^ra! Monr<»e and Riberja’ay, 
to attack tlic enemy on thi‘ riglit Inuik of tht‘ 
Mouse hetw'een Beaumont and the northern 
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corner of tfie ('aiiriercH VV^ood.* 'rho front to bo 
as.siinltocl was in l(*ngtli about 2,750 yards, but 
tile result of t he |)revious lighting had so ahinuod 
von (lallwitz that ho had placed t)i(‘re two 
divisions in (he front line tronohes and kept in 
n^adiness behind the line lieauinont-Ornos uo 
less tlam four more for tlioir sujiport. It will 
not bo forgotten that at the opening of (he 
Fourfh IhiKle of Verdun, while four (Jennan 
divisions tield the position between the Avoeourt 
Wood and (he .Meuse, only (hree were* deployed 
l)(‘tween the right bank of the Meuse and tlu* 
nortli of Be/.onvaiix. Sinei^ August 20, after (lu* 
loss of the 'ralou and Poivre Heights, the forces 
cast of tlie Mcus(^ appea.r to liave been tjuad- 
rupled : prisoners from 12 ( Jennan divisions 
^^■crc taken liy the Frericli in the fortnight’s 
(iuhtiiig. Doubth'ss the lengthening of the 
(ernian (rout occasioiK'd by the extension of 
the bnaich lifuis Id Saniogneux hail had some- 
thing to do with this, but, as tlu^ coneentration 
ot Iwtlf von (Jallwit/’s effectives between 
Ihvuimorit and Ornes shows, the enormous 
aildition to the Herman fon?es was directly 
bronglit about by tlie recognized superior 
• juality of the Frencli troo]>s. Here, at all 
events, one Herman division could not be 
counti'd on to resist the advance of one French. 
Von Hallwit/. had no option but to defend the 
ground attacki‘d. His basi? for a. bhnv at Verdun 
down the west bank of the Meusi? ha<l been lost. 

If he cvacualeil the high ground behind the line 
IW‘aumont-()rnes he would lose his most con- 

* Oarun’s nnM Devilh Divisions had (hmwi n'lH‘vrd 
I he fiii’Tn<'r halt If. 


venient jumping off point for another leap at 
Verrlun on the east bank of the river. Already 
lie had been pushed back a couple of miles or so 
and his outposts were about seven miles from 
Verdun. 

riic aim ol (biilhiumat, content with his 
position between Samogneux and Hill 344, was 
to reach a line south of (he Beaumont-Ornes 
road whence he could assault, if necessary, the 
(‘iiemy on the heights to its north. In any ease 
this was almost certain to bring on a battle in 
which the killing of (h^rmans — an object always 
to lie kept in view by the Allies — might he 
aecomplished on a large* scale*. 

On the right he* preiposeMl io capture the 
summit eif Hill 329 — the Hauriere's Spur — 
overloe>king Ornes anel thei isedated twin hills 
hcyciiid it. 4’he)se hills vve'ree of (extreme value to 
the Hermans as tlu'y barreel access to the jilain 
e)f the Weicivre? at tliis point. In tlie e;onire, 
Heneral Bassaga was to e\'ict I he enemy from 
his remaining strongholds on the site of the 
Chanme Woejel anel to aelvance up the road freun 
Leiuvemont to Azanni's a.s far as the foot of 
Hill 351, half way heiweeii Be:‘aumont and 
Oniei; and .south east of the Wavrille) Wood and 
Hill 309. If ultimately Hill 3,51 were taken, the 
road from Be^aumont to Orne*s would bo cut and 
it would be pexssiblo to attack frotn two sides 
tbe^ ruins of eithea* village*. Aiitieapating .such a 
danger t he enemy’s engineers had, however, run 
down the .slopes a series of tre'nehes freim north 
1e» south across the Beaumont'Orne^s road. 
Farther cast, athwart the Loiivemont-Azannes 
roail, they had arrange>el a most complete 
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siysf-eiii of dokeiico, based largely on a par- 
ticularly strong centre of resistance, th(> Lama 
redoubt, approach to wliioh from the north was 
by the Thibet communication trench. 

Th(* LouvemonI - Azannc's roatl dividcMi the 
Hiberpray from the Monroe division of l»iis. 
saga’s corps. General Monroe’s troops were 
ordered by Guillauinat to inovo up from the 
Fosses and Beaumont Woods and to occupy tlie 


his beaten divisions ami violent counter- 
attacks were soon afteraanls delivered by tin* 
Germans. The French guns, luachiiK ‘ guns 
and rifles wrought lw»vt)c in the <‘neniy'.s masses, 
l)uf here and thtTc tlu*re was stubborn hand 
to hanfl fighting. In tht* end the French 
retained the conquered positions. At dawn on 
Sunday, September 0, patrols ascertained that 
between Beaumont and tlie Louvemont - 



1 1- rent h uffu tai (it r tfUane j fiotoura h. 

GERMAN AEROPLANE BROUGHT DOWN AT V ADELALnGOURT. 


heads of the ravines- -t^specially that of the 
steep lltidime ravine — between Beaumont and 
the Louvernorit-Azanries highway. 

The weather on the morning of Septcre.ber 8 
when Otaierai l*assaga launched his attack 
was very misty. Througli the mist MonrcMrs 
u\en behind the French barrage* stole forwanl. 
One after anot her the gulleys w'cre cleared of 
the enemy. Picked detachments^ in a number 
of desperatt? combats with bomb and bayonet, 
kill(*d and wounded the garrisons of the deep 
dug nuts of the lladiuH' Ravine. On their 
right th (5 itiberpray Division, wliich had «lis- 
tinguished itself at t he l)atthf of Mon)n\ illier.s, 
stormt^d the Lama rechmbt, thnwv tlie enemy 
o\it of the Chaume Wood and ca|)tured Hill 829 
Tn these operations son'c 8^)0 prisoners were 
taken. At nightfall von Gall w it z reintor<*‘d 


Azannes road alone over a. thousjind (h‘rina?is 
had killed in the struggle. 'I’ln'ir cor|)ses 

lay in front of the new' Frejich lines.* But 
among the Fnuieh d<*ad was unfortufiat<^ly th<f 
gallant (jleneral liil)er[>ray. 

Undeterred by his failure between Beaumont 
and Ornes tlu' German lea<ler, at 8. .‘Id a.m. on 
Sunday, Se})tember t), oj)ened a violent bom- 
bardment on Hill .844, south west of Heaumont. 
If Hill 844 on the Poivre lh‘ight, where the 
ridge from the (..’aurt's Woofl neets that trom 

♦ TIm^ nows of victory sccin-i to liuvo hrownlit 

Liutctnlorlf to von (Jallwilz’s licmlunMitcrH. 

riic w'cll-informc’l ’/•lurnnl •fc'i on ()c(ol>< r J 

.stiitoU that \t»n tJallwilz w:is n>licM«| <»i Ins comimnul 
aftiT a vi>.it by InnlcnUoriT on S •pf' iubcr !». Af(i r ttic 
-.Mcci'ssion of ili'fcnts inllictcd on voo (billwil/. by (Jin!- 
benuat it would liiivc boon bu‘ nntunil tlnit lli'idcfilnirg’s 
liciitonant .should wish to judyo for Inni-cif fin fnclic< 
of tin' henten uciicrnl. 
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Beaumont, could be carriod, t he Talou ridge and 
the ground in the loop of the Meuse might be 
recovered. “ The lines cast of Samogneux, on 
the heights of Hill an order to tlie Ccrman 

troops detailed for tlie assault ran, “ must be 
completely recaptured.” At 5.55 a.m. seven 
battalions V>elonging to two di visions, w'ith a 
third div’isioii in iminetliate ;-’upport, attacked 
Hill 34 1 from t wo sid.'s in a converging move- 
n\t*nt, on a front' of under a mile and a half. 
'rin’*y \vr‘re eoi\fronted on t he west and north 
by (leneral Ifeiinoque’s division of Bretons, 
>vhom we last' saw at the battle of Mf»ron- 
villiers. 1’he eastern slopes of the hill were 


ing to a counter-attack. Hennoque’s and 
Philipot*.s men, preceded by a barrage, met 
it half way. There was a brief and bloody 
struggle and the Germans w’cre sent flying 
back to the ravines whence they had started. 
The ground was strewn with the dead and 
wounded. Von Gallwitz, in desperation, now 
turned his attention to the sector betw’cen 
Beaumont and Orncs. Five times on Surulay 
afternoon and during the night of the 9th- lOth 
the German troops w'ere sent in to recover the 
ground abandoiuKl tlie day before to Monroe 
and Riborpray The counter-attacks were 
delivered w'ith incredible fury, but failed to 



{h're:irh offtiiai fihotofira' h. 

GENKRAL PASSAGA DECORATING THE FLAGS OF HIS VICTORIOUS REGIMENTS. 

lield by (h'FitTal Fhilipot’s rlivision, one of elTect their |)urposes. The troops of Monroe 

(he famous “Ace” divisions, every regin\ent and Hiberpray and the French guns behind 

nf which had the right to cerry the coveted them inflicted terril)le losses on the German 

“ four rag dre. masses. Everyw here the latter w’ere repulsed. 

On the left tlie (hTinans w'('re .stopped by and on the morning of Monday, September 10. 
harragrs of shells and bullets, ami only reached the French proceeded to consolidate their 
thr Froiich [)ositi(*n at a single point near the position. 

laeiil ravine, norlli-west of the hill. By The duel on September 9. like those on the 

I 1.30 a.m. the ( h rman.'s were in full retreat ; but pit^eeding days, between von Gallwitz an<J 

north and east of Hill .344 they met with a Giiiliaumat had again gone in favour of the 

et rtain amount ol sueei‘ss, 'I’hanks (diitdly to French General. General von Kiihne, who had 
an a\ alan< hr> of gas and heaxy shidls, they till then commanded a group of armies east of 

e>irrii*d t he first French line, Imt by 1.30 pm. the Meuse, took the place of von Gallwdtz. 

J*hili])ot’s troops, assi.'ted by the Bretons, had Needless to say, howev’cr, the German corn- 

regained tluMn. Soon ait(T Trench aviatoi.s munlques gave little or no indication that fresh 

reported that the ('iieniy reserves were ad vane- and blooily reverse.s had been suffered by von 
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[J^rent h offtnal ph >ugraf^h, 

RUINS OF BEAUMONT: IN THE DISTANCE THE WOOD OF WAVHILLE. 


Small |{roup8 of Cierman reinforcements can be seen on the road. 


(rallvvif/ on September 8 and 9. TIioho docu* 
iiKMits, whieh teem with “ terrninoloj^ieal ” and 
oth<M’ inexactitudes, are a[)p<Mid(‘d : — 

Saturday Aptkrn<h>n. -'riu' artilU'ry battle before 
Verdun contifuiod yesterday. 

Oil the eastern bunk of the Meuse the artillery tire 
repeatedly inereasod to drumfire. Shortly before 
fall a Freneh attai'k was lainiehed betw<!en 8amoi':neu\ 
and tlu^ ])eaumont - Vaueheranville road. 'I’lninks to tin* 
tmi^h resist aiuu* aiui Ihrustinv' force of our infantry ami 
tlu! defensive fire of our artillery an enemy siieeess Mais 
preventi’<l. Their .stormin>» waves, M-bieb were followed 
by strong reservi^s, were repulstnl. tN’bere they pene* 
trated our battle tr<iops thr<*w themselves a^'aiiist the 
enemy troops and drove them back, some Fremdi com- 
panies btMiig wiped out. The enemy losses were heavy. 

During the night the fire continued with imdiminislied 
inten.sity, aiui early this morning increased to the 
most intense drumfire from Beaumont !•» Bezonvaux. 
Since 6 a.m. fresh infantrj ^engagements have Ix'eri ii 
progress. 

Bveninq. -On the north-eastern Verdun front, the 
French attach at the Fossi's Wocul and north- werst of 
Be/.onvaux failiai. 

At thec Chanine Wood, where the* enemy hud gaiiM*d 
ground, fighting is still in progress. 

iSuNDAY Aftkrvoont. — Boforc! Verdun fighting took 
filaeo throughout the day on the cuist bank of tin? Meuse*, 
'fho first wHV(\s of tb«^ French attacking in the morning. 
iHitween the Fosses Wood and Bc*zoiivaux, broke? down 
tinder the fire of our tre?nch garrison. In a fre?sh assault, 
tavoiircel by the fog. the rear ee?he*h)iis <.if the enemy 
'^iiecwdetl in gaining ground in the ("haume Wood and 
jit Oriii's. 

'I’his village?, act?ording to the stHlenie‘nt of a <iap- 
tiired ofheeT, w'as the objective of the* Fn*ncb attaerk. 
Here they euiermintered the? powerful counter-thrust of 
our reserves, and were? thrown back southwards. Jn 


the* e*ve*ning a fre*sb thrust hy oiir battle* lre»e*ps eom 
pleteel the? .su<*e*eess. 

As a re*sull of luii'el fighting the e«ne*my weis in g(*tie‘rMl 
elrive*!! hae'k to his |.)e>sit ietiis of eleparture*, but be.? re*1iiiiied 
a siiiall part of the groimel gaini‘el in the* soiilh(*rM peerlion 
e)f the* ('haume* Wooel and on tile* rielge* exte>ndiiig te> the* 
e*asl fhere'e>f. 

Of tbreM* Fre‘ue*b divisions, which snlTe'i’e*el the* most 
sanguinary losses (ae>e*ording te» the? st ate?nie*nl s of 
prisone rs, rcae'hing ob pe*r e'e*nf.. ). e)ve*r prisone?rs 

re*maine*d in our hanels. Our infeuitry foeight e*xee>IIe‘nt ly , 
the- clTee-t of llie? artille'ry weis ve*ry ge»od, and vabuil)le> 
se?rvic<*s w<‘i'e? pe*rff>rme*d by onr airme'ii. 

KvkMVO, Oil llie* right bank e»f the* Meuse* tluTe* 
has be*en a lively artille ry elue*l. 

Momi.vy .VKTKiiNeieiN. Oil the northern \h‘i’dnii 
friait le»eal infantry engage'iue*nts temk plae*e? in llw' 
<*onrse of the* day. T‘> the e*ast of SHmogni*nx oiir 
shfx-k troeips ailvanccd into the* Frene*h lines on both 
side's Ilf Kill .’Mf. 'I'licy iiifliete'd he*avy losses on the 
<*n<*my, and re*lnrned with mon? than Ibb prisom^rs. In 
adelition, they liheTate-d a train lie-aring rifle?mcn, who. 
surrouiieleMl by the Fre*ne*b sine*e Se*pt<*mbe*r 7, had 
re?pnlse'd all the? e*nerny's altae-ks with hereiic te?nae*ity. 

Bitter fighting with hanel gre?nuele*s and colei stc'cl 
took place in the Fossos and (Jhaum«? Wooels. Nei 
e hange? in the situation was brought about by the Frene*h 
attacks. 

lOvEViNe;. Before* VeTeluii ft strong Fre*neh attack 
at (Uiaiime? Wooel failed in the morning. 

If, will V>b olxserveil that a whf>lly imaginary 
bafflo, naturally ending in favour of tho 
nt'rmaiis, was alleg(*(| to have |)n‘ee(led -on 
Friday, Se|>tembi*r S - tho rml engag(?monts on 
Saturday and Sunday, whioli eoinbatH won? 
distortetl into (h?rman viotorioH ! In a furthor 
comrntinique Lsiiuod on Soptomb(?r II it was also 
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RUINS OF A FLOUR MILL AT SAMOGNEUX. 


nllrj'cjd thill “strong French forces yesterday 
iiionnng (Sunday, September 10) attacked from 
Fosses Wood to ChamiK^ W'ooil '' ; that “ t he 
French penetrated into our lighting zone 
to th(^ soutli of VVavrille Wood an<i were 
re|)uls(3d by a counter-iitla^'k,” and that '‘on 
the remaindta- of lh(^ front, the Frencli storming 
W'iiv(‘s l>roke down, NN'ith heavy losses, under 
our <lofensive tire. During the course of the 
<lay," t he ( German story continued, “ oft* 
repeated att empts of t.iie enemy to attack failed 
every time. During tlie pursuit,’* tlie CJin- 
innHiquv r'onchided, wo pushed our lines 
forward at some [)oints.'’ The real battle was 
san<lwichcd bi'tween two fictitious ones. On 
the KMh, as on tlie 7th, ( Juillaunial did not take 
the offensive, d’he ( Jerman Higher Tonunand 
in I hi 4 had l)oldly suppressed tlie Mattie of the 
.Maria*, which uiis convca'ted by (hem into an 
affair o( outposts ; th<*y now at w’ill created 
ba(tl(‘s. \\ hol(‘ \'oluna's might be filled with 
th»‘ir fonlish falsehoods ! 

I he opt‘rat ions on Septi'iuber h t ei’ininated the 
Fiairth Mattk* ol \'crdun. On the west bank of 
the Meuse the French had recovered Hill 1104 
aiul t hcMort Homna*, (‘umicres and Hegneville. 
'riiey had advanc(*d to the south bank of the 
horges, and they wen^ almost on the same line 
t-hat t hey had held on t he norning of February 
21, I hit). Ihen thf^y wiu’c north of the I'ivulet in 
front of Malancourt, Mcthincourt and F’orges. 


My the middle of April, 1916, the ( Germans, at 
a vast (expense of mi*n and munitions, had 
driven them back to the south of the h\:>rg 08 , 
but Hill .‘104 and t he loftier of the Mort Homme 
summits and Cumicres w'(*re still in the 
po.ssession of Pet ain. At the Secorul Matth.) of 
Wrdun (May I -.Tune 110) his successor, Nivello, 
had lost Hill .’104, the remainder of the Mort 
Homme and Cumieres, but the enemy had been 
unable to reach the line Avocourt -Ksiios* 
f ‘harny. It wdll be seen that (luillaumat in four 
days had practically accomplished in 1917 what 
the (lerman (‘rown l*rince had a year before? 
taken ivs many months to perform. It was a 
most remarkable achievement. In the course 
of the 111 months or so which had elapsed 
since .Tune .'10, 1910, the (lerman engineers had 
made the defences of Hill .‘104, the Mort Homme, 
and theh* surroundings infinitely stronger than 
thi'y had been in February, 1916, but they had 
nevertheless fallen before the French assaults. 
'The gains of the (Icrrnans on the w^est bank of 
the .Meuse in the First and Second Battles of 
V^jrdun had boon virtually cancelled. 

Across the river this liad not been t he case. 
From the river bank between Consenvoye and 
Mrabant-sur -Meuse (the latter village is a couple 
of miles north-west of Samogneux) the French 
trenches on February 21, 1916, had run across 
Hie Meuse Heights to the north of Ornes anil 
hai.1 descended south eastwanls into the Woevre 
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as far as Biizy, where they had turneil south- 
west and remounted the Meuse Heights just 
east of Les Epargos. By the end of the follow- 
ing June, Ornes and the whoh^ salient in the 
VVoSvTe hafl been evaeiinted by tlu^ Kreuch : 
and the latter had been driven out of Brabant - 
sur-Meuse, Safuogneux, Chainpneuville, and 
Vaehorauvill(\ The (Jcrman front from the 
south of Vaoherauville erossod the heights 
south of Poivro Hill and, embracing Fleury, 
reachtul the eastern edge of the heights just 
west of Eix. At its centre near Elcury f ile 
enemy was barely three miles from the enceinte 
of Verdun itself. As Brabant siu*. Meuse and 
OriK^s are about eight miles from Venhm, th<‘ 
situation for the Krench, though Niv^illo had 
stcMumcd the rush, was still, in the summer of 
191(), dangerous. Th(^ Third Battle of Verdun, 
which was fouglit Viy Gerw^ral Mangin on th<‘ 
east Viank of the Mcnise between October 2t 
and December 17, had restored Vhvcherauville 
to tlu? French an<l brought back the Freia h 
line across (he heights to the northern environs 
of Bezonvanx, about a mile south of Onics. 
But the Tajou ridge in the loop of the Meuse, 
more than half of the ground conquered by tlu^ 
</nemy sifice Fehiuary 21, 1910, <m the MtMise 
Heights, and tlu5 whole of t he lost salient in 
the VV'ne\Te, was still in Gemmii hands 


I'he victory of Giiillaumat had not extended 
the French lines into the VVofiviv nor had he 
rticovored the position on th»i Mee.<e Heights 
occupied by the FrencI on February 21, 1910 
la front of Ornes ht^ close to but south of 
Bc^aumont, and north of Samogneux he was 
still about two miles from the original front. 
With the forces at his disposal he had advanced 
probably as far as it was safe to do. Had he 
mov(rd farther north of Samogneuv, his left 
wing would liave had to carry tlie Malaneourt 
and part of tl.e IMontfaueon Wootl and re<’(»v(T 
th(? north bank ot tht» Forg(‘s. Otherwi.se the 
tJernians on tlu* bank of I h*/ Meuse would 
have entiladiHl the Frfnu*h mox’ing onward 
Innn Samogneux oii Bral)ant-sur-]\Teuse. Xow, 
if the original French p<»sition had hecni on or 
beyond tile northern r*iid of the Mtnise Hi'iglits, 
it might have he»‘n worth while for Gnillaurnat 
to atteiujit to reach it But those hfMghts 
exteii(l(‘<l far to the north of Brahant-sur- 
Meus(*. W'ith the ever-growing <langer of 
German and Austro-Hungarian Armies binrig 
brought tiomlluKsia to Franei* in tin* imme<iiat<' 
tutnn', the prudent course was to halt, as he 
<lid, fin the strong position hetwet*u Samogiieu.x 
and Hill :i2il. 

It was not to he «*\'p(*('ted that the (ilermans 
on the M( us(‘ Heiglits would r(‘ma.in fpiies<*ent 
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jifUr their defeat. West of the river, when- 
the Froneh tlireafened jio vital spot in their 
line, they wore content to be on the <lef(*nsive 
hetw(;oii the Fourth Hattie of Verrhiii aiul the 
Hattie of Malrnaison (October 23), and, with 
the exception of a (;ouple of enemy raids easi(^* 
if^pulse'd, nothing occurred worth recording, 
lint during tht^ same t)eriod von Kiiluie, the 
sucecHsor of von Crallwit/, concentrated all 
liis ctforts on the rec«iv’( ry of the ground lost 
'Mvst of SamogiKMix and wist, of Jh^zouvanx. 
'riie presoncMi the FVi-neli so nt.'ar to tlx* 
twin liills of Ornes, bey<)n<i the Mcn.st? Ihaghts 
ait the edgi- of the' jilain of the Woev’re, was the 
main cause of the, aictivily displayed by the 
Oerinan h'axler. TJicse humps (Hills 307 and 
310) overlooked the Forest of S|)ineoiirt, which 
had piay(Ml in the Hattie of V'errlun much tlx^ 
-eme j)arl. ^ls the Fr)rest of Houthulst had in 
the 13attlo of Ypres. In the Spincourt wcw)dM 
t in? (*nemy had eoncealc'd his reserves and 
batteries, 'riie Ornes hills had, also,, bet'n the 
|)ivot. of the <h?rmaii attack delivered on the 
Meuse .Heights in February, 1910. They 
\veiv> eonsidtTably lower than several of the 
points (e.g.t Hills 353 and, south of it, Hill 37S) 
idready gained ])y tlie Fn'iich. If Guillaumat 
extended his salient, iiuadi farther northwards 
oil both sides of the Lonvemonl A'-annes road, 
Avhich ran through <)rne.'< below tla^ western 
■dopes of the Jiills- -(‘spi‘,eially if lie dislodged 
tJie ( h rmans from t he loft ier WavriHe H eights — 
the Ornes pivot woul<l he rendere(' in.seciire. 

It is, tlierefore, not surprising that betwtH*n 
Heaninont aiul Ornes the otTensive was 
promptly taken by von Kiihne. On this 
sector desicndeil a TM'vcr-eiiding torrent 
of sb(‘lls, and ib(*re was many a strongly 
(lisjaitcd infantry eorrdmt. You Kiihne 
• juiekly st^t about his task, wliich was to 
dislodge the b'n*ncb from the salient in 
front of Ornes, or, as we .shall call it, the 
“Ornes salient.'’ On September 11 he twice 
attacked the ('astern side of the plateau, once 
erowned V>y tlie tr(>es of tlie (dianme Wood. 
3’his plateau fianied the northern extremity 
of the side of the salitait facing the Wixivre. 
I’hret^ days latc'i* (Septemh(>r 14) after a violent 
bomba rdnu'nt, he again assaulted it (in a front 
of 500 yards. If is Hadeners, after a hand to 
hand coinhat, c'ntt'red the French first line 
tivnehes and captured, if the (Jerman cotnmu- 
nu/m is to Ix' believed, 300 prisoners. In the 
night of the 14th-15th our Allies, howevru', 
counter-attacked and regained the greater 


portion of the tronch-oleinonts from which 
they had been ejected. 

There' was now a cessation for some days of 
thi^ infantry (Micountei*s. In the interval the 
(h'rniaii Higher (’ominand intercalated two 
moi*(A imaginary actions. On the 19th and 
20th of September they published accounts of 
th(Hu in their communiques, 

(Ini'm iii Ol!i(‘,ial Itoport , Snptoiuhor 19: 

Fkont of tuf Okrman Ckowv Princk. — On Mn* 
oiiNtorn bank of Mio Mhukh Mu? French, iiftor short. aiuJ 
]Mnvorfiil firing proparation, aclvaricod to tho attack 
on a front of in:arly two milos west of tho Beaumont. 
Vacherauvillo roatl. Tlu^ first storming waves of 
oiieiny, yielding rpiiekly to our dofenee fire, were fol- 
lowed by <loeply-serried reserves, who rushed forwanl 
in renewed attack. This strong tlinist also broke 
di»wn under our fire and in hand-to-hand fighting, and 
our artillery found specially good objectives in the 
retreating masses. The day again cost the Froneh 
heavy losses without bringing tliem the slightest advan- 
tage. 

(Jerman (.)lli(‘ial Report, Septernbi^r 20 : 

Front of Gkrman Crows I^rince. Before Verdun 
the Fmiich attacked yesterday morning an<l evening 
near Hill 344, cast of Samogneux, where tho day before 
they siisiained a sanguinary check, again without an.y 
success. 

Th(>8c imaginary “ victorious r( 4 )ulHes “ of 
th(» Frtmch wtu'O followed on SepH^mbm* 24 by 
a serious and vt^ry n^vl deft^at for th(^ Germans. 
The previous night baH(?ri(is mostly stationed 
l)etw(MAn Ornes and Azannevs and to tht^ north 
of it had poured shells into tho .French linos 
from tho south-oast of Heaurnorit to tho north 
of Hozonvaiix. In the morning of th(? 24th 
tho Ornes salient wa^s assaulted betwoon thost^ 
points. Th(5 attacks on Mu? loft of tho Froneh 
below the former villag(A and on their right 
looking towards the [ilaiii of tlio Wooviaa wore 
subsaiiary to the blow (h'liverod at tho c(*ntr(* 
on a front of a iniI(A and a half. 

Tho Fr(?nc,h tnuiclies w(M‘(a hero on the 
juyrtluu'a (Mlgi?s of tho Hois-des-Fossos and tho 
Hois-(l('-Ohaume. Facing tho interval botweon 
these woods, but behind tlio French lin(?s, was 
Hill 353, tlm high(Ast spot on the crest. It was 
slightly higher than Hill 351, facing it on tho 
next ridge to tho north, along which ridge ran 
tho road from Beaumont to Ornos. It was 
notjdiowovtn’, so elevated as tho highest point 
in the Wavrille Wo(xls. But if Hill 351 were 
sl-ormod by the French the more northern 
ridge back to Beaumont and the Wavrille 
Woods could bo attacked by them from tho 
ea.st. 

'Po pierce, then, the French linens and recover 
the summit of Hill 353 was, for defeiLsive no 
le.s.s than for offensive purposes a sound idea. 
Von Kiihne in the previous days by barraging 
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all the approaches from tlie south to the sector 
had <lorie his utmost to isolate it. Fii order 
that the French (V^h^nial troops below lieau- 
luont should not during; the action send assis 
tance to the coveted point, units »)f the ( Jerman 
48th Reserve Division, issuing ti*oin the en- 
virons of Beaumont, were to keep the coloured 
troops fully employed while d(*ta(*hments of 
the 78th Ht>serve Division, by assaulting the 
east face of the salient nortli of Ih'zonvaux 


French gims, iiiachitic-gun^, aiid rifle s, but in 
the centre sojue of t^ht Dennans tffected a 
hHlginent. A furious combat crisutd. I'ht* 
Kren<*li garl•^^!ons gradtially got the lietter of 
tlie intruders; th'" si a h*); - troops of the Rohr 
hattalion were s<»nt into the fray; but they 
could tlo nothing mon^ than cling to the point 
where penetration had taken place. After some 
hoiu*s of d(*sp('rate fighting, some of the 

•^urviviiig (lermans inatiaged to retr«*at, but 




SEARCHINt; GERMAN PRISONERS. 


were to dniw any local reserves away from 
Hill 11511. For tlie attack in the centre and the 
carrying of the hill four battalions of the 
Prussian l.‘lth Ri>serv(^ Division and a bat- 
talion of shock- troofjs w<a-e employtHl. This 
battalion was iihiihmI after Major R<»hr, the 
offictii* creditf^i with the introduction of the 
Sturmtruppen systtan. For once the shock 
troops appt>ar to havM* followt'd, not Icrl flu* 
assault. The Reservists were to break a way 
through the French defences, and tin* Rohr 
battalion, hard on their licels, was to make for 
the strongly defended summit of t he hill. 

On tlu^ morning of the 21.th th<* attr*mpt tc» 
(rarry out this programme was made. Following 
a powerful barrages wave after wave of 
infantry flung themselves on the French 
defences. 4^10 waves w<*re thinned by the 


more wi*rc sent back prisoners to tlu* French 
n*a.r. 

Xor were the subsidiary attacks more suc- 
cessful. The assault on the <*astern face of 
the salient was easily n^j)uls(*d, ainl south-east 
of Beaumont the French (V)lonials with a. 
bayonet charm* in tln^ open routed the men of 
the(h*rmau 48th Reserve Division before thes<^ 
latter 4*vcn R'acheil the Freneh tn‘nclu^s. 'Plu* 
t U'rmans coolly <*Iaimed to havt* be<*n the 
winners in t his region, \n lu re t h<*y {is.serte<l 
that they had gaine<l a 4piari4*r of a mile <»! 
trencluvs, ain<l t la'y also di’cljiRHl that flu* 
as.sault north of lli*/.onvau\ laid b4*(*n a “com- 
plete success.” Tlu'v admittiMl, howiwer, 
whi<*li v\as th»? fact, that the tighting roinul the 
north of the (Miauine Wood ha<l ” not a.lterc<l 
•the .situation.'’ Some hours afterwards, thf' 
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THE KING OF THE BELGIANS DECORATING OFFICERS OF THE ARMY OF 

VERDUN. 


uttonipf south-east of Beaumont was renewe<I. 
this tiiiK^ squads with flame projectors beiiitc 
(Miiployed l)y the enemy, who was again 
repulsed, losing heavily. The number of 
prisoners eaptured by (he Freneli on the 24th 
amountetl (o 121. including 4 ofticors. A 
(lerman raid in the Beaumont region on 
SepteiulxT 27 ^^as also beaten off. 

in thf‘ last week of Se|)( ember the V^erdun 
l)attlefi<*ld was \'isited first by King Albert of 
Belgium and then >iy King V^ietor ICmanuel 
of Italy. On Sep(iMnb(*r 2‘I, the day before 
tfie aetiofi between the soutli-east of Bt'aumoni 
and the north r)f Be 7 ,<irivaux. the former, 
with President Poincare, reviewed detaelnnents 
from nearly all the divisions whieli had fraiglit 
at the Fourth Battle <4' V(Tdun. I’etairi, the 
Frtaieh generalissimo. (Jem*ral Fayolle, com- 
manding the group of armies of whicli (hiil- 
laumat's foriia^d one, (leneral de (Utstelnau, 
the din*etor of another group of arinic^s, and 
Cuillaumat himself were present at the review. 
The King janned the Belgian Military Medal 
ofi the breast of d** Castelnau, victor at tlu* 
Batth's nf the Oraiul C-ouronne and Tiassigny- 
Boye. and bestowed other d»'Corations on 
(Jenerals Kayolle, Ouillaumat, Franiatte, Phili- 
pot, Caron, and others. A German aeroplane, 
seeking to pit*ree the eordon (»f French inaeltint's 
abovt^ the King am I Presi<lent arnl to bomb 
them and those illustrious soldi(*rs, was brought 
<lown by an “Ae«i*' of the Second Army, A 
few days later the King of Italy arrived. He 
lia<l bc('n met at Belfort by President Poincare^, 


by M. Bil)ot, and by General Pt'dain. Hounrl 
Massevanx he had reviewed Alsatian V(derans 
of the Crirm‘an, Italian, and Mexican Wars. 
From Massovaux he had visited the ruiiiH of 
Thann and the HartinannsvvtM’lerkopf . being 
everywhere received by the liberated Alsatians 
with the wildest enthusiasm. At Verdun h<* 
conferred the Italian War Ooss on the rngi 
mental flag of the Third Zouaves, a regiment 
which liad fought under Marshal MaeMahon 
at the Battle of I\Iag(‘n(a -the first big battle 
won by the French in 1859 wlien a.ssisting the 
King’s grandfatiKT to libf'rah^ Paly from the 
Austrians. King Victor, too, decorated 
various otheers and, before leaving to ])ay a 
visit to King Allx'rt, he obtainefl a parioramie 
view' of the battlefield frenn an advanced obser- 
vatory. Below is his farewell telegram to 
President Poincare ; 

On leaving tlw soil of Kmnc'o, 1 shoiikl like to oxpross 
to you Tuy cloep approciation for iho cordial and friendly 
r»>coption given during my too short voyage by 
y<»n, M. Ic I’rAsidoni, and by the gallant French Army 
aiul nation. With deep ertiotion. 1 visited the battle- 
field when^ the French soldiers have giv'ou so many 
proofs of striking heroism, and the land once more 
rtmnited to the saered soil (jf FraiUM*, and have brought 
away with me an imforgidtable impression of tlie lines 
<if Verdun, when; the tenacMoiis French resistance 
triumpheil over the enemy’s assault. The soldiers of 
Italy are fighting on th«; steep cliffs of our Alps and (>u 
th<' f^HTso, filled with ambushes. 'Pile soldiers of France 
arc fighting against the enemy, the iriviuler of their 
country. They are both shedding their generous 
blood for the same noble cause, and it is with their 
blood that they are sealing the intimate union of our 
nations, for whom destiny roservos a glorious future 
ami oedivo and hannonious work in the paths of civili* 
7.ation. 
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Nor was this the last of the tributes rendered 
to Verdun and the Second Army. On Sopteinber 
130, in the Reception Hall of the Citadel of 
Verdun, General Sir John Cowans, Quarter- 
master-General of the British Army, presented 
the town of Verdun with a Britisli flag, sent by 
the Anny Coimcil in fulfilment of a promise 
made by Mr. 1 Joyd George when he was Minister 
of War. After presenting the British flag to 
M. Robin, the Deputy-Mayor, and receiving the 
salute of the troops. General Cowans made a 
speech, in which he said : — 

For niontlw tlm i^yos of the? worhl wore upon 

Vordiiii. Entirely at one with Franot?, wo followed 
with anxiety, but not without ooididenee, the oonstant 
viciHHitudoH of the struggle, tho result of which could 
but exorciwe a ]m*pondoratory influonce over tho opora- 
tioiiH of tlio war. Allow mo to tell you how happy tho 
British Army was to be able to contribute by its offensive 
<iu the Somme towards lightening the luirdon of which 
the Army of Verdun bore so largo a proportion. I have 
comti to present to you in the name of His Majesty, 
our EmjK^ror-King, our national flag, tho emblem of 
liberty. Nevt^r in thi^ history of our Empire have the 
iroo nations which compose it boon more closely bound 
together, 'riiey are keeping their eyes fixed on victory, 
which is almady approaching, and in which the Army 
of Verdun by its valour will have obtained for itself a 
glorious and imperishable share. 

Verdiui, w'hero in a.d. 84:3 tho treaty had bctni 
signed which dissolved the Empire of Charh^- 
magne and detaehorl the Fnuich from their 


Teutonic neighbours, had become a symbol of 
the determination of the French rather tn 
perish than to become subjects of tliiJ despot 
who compared himself, not with Charlemagne, 
btit with Attila. 

Meanwhile, the German struggle for Venhin, 
which htul temporarily subsid(*<l, was renewed. 
On M«)nday, October 1, after a violent bombard- 
ment, tho enemy again attacked t ht' eastt'rn faicc 
of the Ornes salient btd ween the Chaiime Woo<l 
and Bezonvanx. Troo[)s with pioneers entcn‘d 
an advanced trench but , after a savagt? liglit , 
weri^ (‘xpelled, leaving V>elund them lo prisoners. 
Von Kiihne next turned his attentit)n to the 
sector between Sainogneiix and Hill .‘344. 
During the night of October 1-2 his guns 
hammeiHMl away at the Fiench trenches. The 
next nuu-ning (October 2) wave.s of WiirtcMU- 
borgers a<lvanced Ixfliind a pow(M*ful Imrragt^ on 
a front of 1,1300 yards and w(M*e promptly met 
by a still more |>owt‘rfiil fire put down by tim 
French guns. Nevertheless, pairtit's of th»» 
enemy, after being twice repulsed, gained a 
footing in the French line's north of Hill .‘344. 
They were immediately count er-attaekevl and, 
at the (‘iid of the day, retained only a. .small part 
of tho ground secured by them at. heavy 
sa(*rifiees. Some* 24 hours later the euemy trie'd 
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to enlarge the area which he had occupied. His 
guns deluged the northern slopes of Hill 344 
with high explosive and shrapnel, and fresh 
troops were sent forwarti to seize a trench. 
They encountered a storm of shells and bullets 
and fled before it. 

Von Kiihne still persisted in his effort to 
retake the hill lost by his predecessor on 
August SO. In the night of October 5-0 the 
trenches north-west of Hill 344 were assaulted 
by large bodies of Germans and the attack 
gradually developed into a serious action. Here 
and there the enemy penetrated the French 
first line, only, however, to be flung back in 
confusion. 

On the 10th, according to the Gennaii com- 
muniqfie, the combat for Hill 344 began agaii\. 
“ Some advances into the French lines, south- 
west of Beaumont,’* it was said, met with 
entire success.” Whether or not this vague 
phrase was justified by the facts, it is certain 
t hat von Kii line’s chief endeavour on the day in 
(piestion was to drive the French from their 
trenches north of Chaume Wood. Aitov an 
intense bombardment ho launched several 
battalions of Lower Rhenish and Wes( |)halian 
troops. The attacks succeeded one another till 
nightfall, and, at some points, a footing vs 
gained in the French advanced first-liiu^ 
elements. The Gormans claim to have taken 
over 100 prisoner and several machine- 
guns. 

A pause now occurred, and it was not till the 
16th that the German infantry again advanced. 
On that day they endeavoured to work a little 
farther up the northern slope of Hill 344. Thc^* 
did not succeed in this attempt. On the I7lh 
the French, who harl up to now remained since 
the end of the Fourth Hattie of Verdun almost 
entirely on the defensive, executed a raid on a 
German trench at the eastern foot of the Meuse 
Heights. The raiders returned safely with 
several prisoners. A raid near Bezonvaux by 
the enemy on the 18th was luisuccessful, but, 
some houra earlier, according to the German 
communiqtU of that day, “ Badt^n shock-troops 
in a bold surprise attack pushed forward into 
the French trenches near Hill 344, destroyed 
five great dug-outs, bringing back the garrison 
as prisoners, with the exception of those who 
fell in hand-to-hand fighting. In the evening,” 
the communique continued, ” the enemy made 
two counter-attacks against the trench sections 
captured. He wa» repulsed on both occasions.” 
Why the Badeners, if they intended to hold the 


trench sections, destroyed dug-otits so v’ahuible 
to those garrisoning them, was not explained. 

Three days later, on Sunday, Oetolier 21, 
von Kiihne was once more ” nibbling ” — to 
use .TotYre’s phrase — at the Ornes .salient. The 
Chaume VV’ood position was again atta<*ked. 
After desperate fighting the French ilrove 
btu;k their assailants aiul remained masi<*i‘s t>f 
the position. On the 22nd, if the (h>rmans 
are ti> l)e credited, lOast Frisian companies and 
portions of a battalion of shock-troops, stormcvl 
Hill 326, south-wt'st of Beaumont and cap- 
ture! I ovt'i* 100 prisoners. 

It was on Tiu'sday, October 23, that the 
battle of Malmaison, ft)ught by the French to 
complett' tlu' battle of Craonnc-RtMins, opened, 
'riint battle will b(» divscribed in the next 
(Ma])t<'r. The sictory of the French at Mal- 
inaison a|)pears to have proiluced the violent 
reacti!)!! of the !*nt‘my on tla? Meus!* Il(*ights 
about to be narratcul. \\>n Kiihne may hav'o 
hoped to counterbalance the (l!4\‘at of the 
Cheinin-des -Damirs ridge by gaining a victory 
betwetai Samogneiix and B(*zoiivaux. 

About tlu'f date (October 17) of the commence- 
ment of till' French artilltay pri^paraiion for 
the battle^ of Malmaison, thi^ German artillery 
began another viohait bombardnasit north of 
Chaume Wood. “ In this region,” said the 
Froiu'h communique of October 17 (rcderi'ing to 
the front north of Chaume Wood), ” tlu^ artil- 
lery struggle becamt> very intense towards t lu^ 
close of last night.” 'I’he ntvxt. !lay (Octo- 
ber 17) the area liinl extended from the (3iaum(» 
W!)od to the Hill 344 sector, and on tlui liUh 
von Kiihne made a feint attack due east of 
V’erdun !it the foot of the Meuse Heights in 
the neighbourhood of ( ’hatillon-sous-les-(’6tos, 
which attack was repulsetl. Up to the 20th 
the French do not a|)pear to have n'plied very 
energ!*ticully to thi‘ German guns, for the com- 
munique issiied on the evening of that day by 
oiir Allies state!! that ” the iMt!*rvefiti!)n of !)ur 
artillery put an oiul to the violent bombjii-!l- 
ment of our positions north of the (diaume 
Wood.” As has been se(‘.n, on the 2 1st tlsJ 
Germans vigorously a*ssaulte!l the apex of the 
Ornes salient. After his repulse on that !lay 
the !?n!any’s commander again tiirnc!! his 
batteries on thi^ (-haume VV’ood lines and also, 
we.st of the Meuse, on Avocoiirt Wood. 

Simultaneously both of the infantry !)pera- 
tions started. While the battle of Malmaison 
was proceeding on the 23rd, the Germans 
violently attacked from the north-east of 
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Hill 344 to tho eastern erigo of the Chaum© 
Wood. Treneh figliting took place throughout 
the day. North-east of Hill 344 the enemy 
managed to secure a footing in the French 
lines, but vigorous coiintor-attacks ended in 
his expulsion. Farther oast, despite his stub- 
bornness, he aeliiev^ed nothing. His losses 
were heavy, and von Kiihne, if his object 
was to eoimterbalanee the French victory 
at Mahnaison by a (Jerinan success, failed 
decisively. 

Unhappily for the Allies the disastrous turn 
that events in Italy took from October 24 
onwards relitwed von Kuhne and his colleagues 
in PVanco and Belgium for the moment from 
the necessity of restoring the confidence of 
the Germans and Austro-Hungarians by vic- 
tories as a set-off to the Battle of Malmaison. 
The action of the 23rd did not develop into a 
struggle on a wide front. Other attacks wore 
made by tlie enemy at the apex of the Ornes 
salient on the 25th and also on the 26th, when 
some elements of French trendies were cap- 
t ured . On October 29 tho G ermans temporarily 
secured another 500 or, according to them, 
1,200 yards of trenches. An immediate counter- 
attnek restored to tho French most of the lost 
grountl. There was some local and indecisive 
fighting round Beaumont on November I, and, 
a couple of days later, in the ev^ening, two more 
unsuccessful attacks w’(Te delivered by the 
eiKMiiy at the Chaumn Wood, vvhile from the 
7th to the 10th of November there were 
numerous engagements in the latter locality 
in wliich the French, after losing some trenches 
and strong points, recovered them. 


The narrative of the long and bitter struggle 
on the western and eastern banks of the Meuse 
north of Verdun has now been brought down 
to the time of tho termination of the Third 
Battle of Ypros. Between August 20 and 
November 10 von Gallwitz and von Kiihiie 
had directed the efforts of at least 24 divisions. 
Von Gallwitz had suffered so severe a 
defeat at the hands of Guillaumat that he had 
been superseded. Apart from some insignifi- 
cant gains on the northern slopes of Hill 344 
aiul at the Chauine Wood, his successor, 
after a couiitf^r- offensive of two months’ dura- 
tion, had achieved nothing of the least impor- 
tance. 

Since September, 1914, tho Germans on 
the Western Front had failed to win any great 
victory and they had had to submit to a num- 
bf^r of bloody reverses. Against their successes 
in Ruasia, Serbia and Italy was to bo set tho 
disadvantage they suffered by tho United 
States of America declaring war on them. On 
October 27, 1917, the Headquarters of the 
Unitetl States Expeditionary Force in France 
issued a cotnmuniqui : 

Some battalions of our first contingent, completing 
their training with a view to serving as a nucleus for the 
iuHtruction of future contingentH, now occupying 
firet-line trenches on tho French front side by side 
with battalions of seasoned French troops. 

Our troops are supported by batteries of our own 
artillery, together with hardened French batteries. 

'I'he condition of tho sector remains normal. 

Our men are adapting themselves most admirably 
to the life of the trenches. 

Two days later The Tunes published the 
nows that the American artillery in Franco bad 
fired its first shot at the enemy. 



CHAPTER CCXr.I, 


MALMAISON : OCTOBER 1917. 

Thk Chkmin-deS'Dames Kidoe — A “ Pktais Battle” The Kuench Pi.av -1'he Caves and 
Quarries — ^Malmaison Fort — The (Jehman Lines OcToitEu 22 20, 11M7 Anai.vsis of the 
Attack. -Cenerau Maisthe’s V^ictory -The ( Jehman \\ ith draw al -Other Operations on 
French Front Ai;gust-November, I9I7. 


W HILE, as described in the last 
chapter, (Jcmeral (.Jiiillaiinmt was 
driving (Jiaaeral von (Jallwitz’s 
army northwards up both banks of 
the Meuse towards the original positions held 
by th(^ (JiTinans on the eve of the First liattle 
of Verdun, General Petain was preparing to 
evict the en(?iny from tlio western half of the 
Cfiomin - des - Dames ridge. His operations 
eulminafetl in the gn^at victory of Mahuaisoii, 
W'on by (J(‘nt^ral Maisfre in the last week of 
October, 1 917, a couple of months or so after 
General (Juillauinat terminated his ofTensive 
by th(? capture of Hill 3(J4. 

The Battle of Mahnaison, w hicli synehronisiul 
wnt h the German suceesst^s in the (Julf of Riga 
and the growth of the liolslievik conspiracy in 
Russia, began on Octol)er 2.‘1, a day before t he 
opening of tlie Austro-German ofTensive, so 
disastrotis to the Italians, and t hree <lays b<*fore 
Sir Douglas Haig and General Ant hoine 
delivered their last eonsiderabk* attack in tlie 
Third Battle of Ypres. It finished ofT suetM^ss- 
fully the Battle of ( Yaonno-Heiins, wliieh had 
eotmiieneed on April 1(>, and provT'd to be the 
penultimate offensive of the Allies in 1917 
against the German fortified zahic between the 
Jura and the North Sea. 

'^^rhe present Chapter will relate* the events, 
including this Battle of Mahnaison, which 
happened in the Aisne region from August 19 
to November 10, when the Third Battle of 
Vol. XVI —Part 202 


Vpr<*s (*nd(‘d, and also th<‘ other events on the 
French front (hiring t he sans* [M‘riod, <'\(‘hiding, 
of conrs(‘, the operations of (J(‘n<*ral Anthoim^’s 
1st Army which w(‘re fully d<‘all with in the 
account of (he last-nanuMl battle. 

Because th(' t*n('my in May, 19 IS, rapidly 
n*covcred the ( 'hemin-des-Dames ridge gaiiwMl 
by t he Fn^nch in the preciHling year and, as in 
August, 1914, (Tossed th(‘ Aisia*, it must not 
be supposed that ( J(‘n(Tal Ma.istr(‘’s victory was 
won to no purpos(‘. It prevented Hin(l(mburg 
and Ludendorl’f from furfluT reinforcing tlu' 
Austrians, and thus consideraldy h(*l|)e(l (la* 
Italian Army ; it ceitainly assisted the e()m- 
pl( t(‘ sur|)risc (‘ffcctisl l)y Sir .lulian Byng 
at the First Battle of (Uimlirai in November 
1917. Nor was that all. Tlie heavy (Jerman 
lossiAs in kill(‘(|, w(Mmde(l and firisoncrs which 
w'(T(' inflicted on one of t h(‘ ( ’rown Princcs’s 
Armies diminisla'd appr(‘cial>|y the forei* at 
his disposal till nMuforciMuents arrived from 
Russia. 

4’he ground, too, secur(‘d liy (Jcineral Maistro 
materially incr ascMl the difficulties the 

(Jermans in their gigantic oflensives of Ml 1 8. 
Had the Oown 1 Vinci* retained th(^ western (‘nd 
of tlu^ ClH*min-des-l )am(‘s ridgi*, it is mon* than 
probable that liis oflerisive in 1918 would have 
started not after but simuItan(‘ously with the 
advanci^s on Amiens, Albert, Arras, Bi'thune, 
Hazebrouck, and the Mt. des (Jats ridgi*. it 
was the e.xtension of th(< northerr* face of the 
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salic^nt Vauxaillou-Craonne‘Bprry-au-Hac be- 
yond the Cheinin-des-Daines hog’s back up to 
the left bank of the Ailette, the result of the 
liattlo of Mahnai.son^ that stMirns to have caused 
Ludend(^rlT to hold l)ack the Crown Princess 
group of armies until the bulk of tlu^ Allied 
resf^rves had been shifted west and north of 
Soissons. 

Finally, it should be noted that, if on the 



IMantief, 

GENERAL MAISTRE, 

Commanded the French army at the 
battle of Malmaison. 

lirst day of his offensive on May 27, 1918, the 
Crown Princ(^ had still possessed the western 
i‘nd of the hog’s buck, the Allied troops on its 
< •astern end, an<l between the ridgi^ and the 
Aisne, would have been in the utmost danger. 
That a disaster did not then occur north of the 
Aisne may be justly attributed to General 
Maistre’s victory in October, 1917. 

For tlu^ at)o\'e reasons the Hattie of .Mai* 
luaison, though it did not result in the perma- 
nent a(r(jtiisil ion by the French of the battle- 
tiehl, should be attentively considered by the 
general reader. To the student of the tactics 
evolved during the Great War it is of ])eculiar 
interest, becausi*, lik(^ the Fourth Battle of 
\ i‘rdun, it is one of the finest examples of what 
may be called a PtJt ain battle. Petain, a brief bio- 
graphy of whom was given in V"ol. XI 
(pj). ho 8), was, like Foch, a Professor of 
Strategy and 'i’actics before the war. He was 
an exact aiitithr^sis of the happy-go-lucky 


commanders of the Second French Empire, 
Like Foch too, but unlike Joffro, Nivelle, Mar- 
chand, Baratier and so many other distin- 
guished leaders in the struggle, he had not seen 
anything of uncivilized warfare outside Europe. 
Ho had had constantly before him the problem 
ol how Republican France, perhaps without 
Allies, could bo enabled to emerge victoriously 
from a struggle with the German Empire. 

At first sight that problem must have seemed 
to Petain, as to Foch, difilciilt to solve. In 
numbers, prestige, wtnilth, the Germans were 
markedly superior. The Kaiser had behind 
him a population nearly a tliird greater than 
that of France. I n the last Franco-German War 
t he French had been ho]jelessly defeattHl. Since 
the Peace of Frankfurt tht^ Germans had out- 
stripped the Frciudi as w'oalth -producers, and 
nowdiero was science more skilfully aj)plied to 
the prodiuTion of matepial wealth than in 
(Germany. To use the vvorfls of Lord Kit- 
chener, one who was no alannist anti one who 
did not err on the side of exaggeration, “never 
before had any nation been st) elaborately 
organized |as the German] for imposing her 
will upt)n the otlier nations of the world ; and 
her vast resources of military strength were 
w'ielded by an autocracy wdiich was peculiarly 
atlapted for the conduct of war.’’* But the 
conditions in Franco, unlike those in the 
Gernian Em[)ir(s luui b(>en specially framed to 
subordinate ])olicy <o “ politics,” wdth the usual 
unfortunate consot juenc.es from a military 
standj)oint. While the German frontiers on 
the west w^ere close to Paris, t hey w’cre di voided 
from Berlin by a great space, by the Bhine atid 
by mountainous country. If, moreover, as 
was only too likely, the enemy violated the 
lumtrality of Jai.xernburg arid Belgium, the 
fortifications dehaiding thc^ a|>proach to Pari.5 
fi’om the east would be turned. There would 
be few natui'al, still fewer artiti(*ial, obstacles 
in the path of the invader. For tjie French 
frarliameutariaiis had refused to grant 
the money needed ti) bring Uf) to date the 
jiermanent fortifications w’cst and north of 
Verdun, and, with the exception of Maubeuge, 
there was not at the outbreak of war a single 
French fortress b(>tween Belgium and Paris 
capable of resisting the enemy’s artillery. 
Even the forts of Maubeuge itself were far too 
wuH\k and MauVreuge was unable to make a 
stand of more than three weeks. 

As a typical illustration of the neglect of 
* speech at the Ciiiildhal), July 9, 191.5. 
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reaHonable precautioriK against an invasion 
from Bolgiiiin we may take Fort do la Mal- 
inaison, after wliieh the battle about to be 
described was named. 

On tlie Chemin-des-Dames ridge this powcM-- 
fiil fort, one of those of the huge ontrerieheil 
camp designed by General do la Riviere north 
of the Aisne, had been built in 187.^ in the 
north(?rn angl(^ betwc^en the (.liemin-des- Dames 
and the Soissons-Laon road. The masonry 
of its casemates had been test,ed with high 
explosives in 1887, and found to be an insuili- 
cient protection. Later nanforcixl conerete 
had been applied to ihenir but in 191.*} the fort, 
with its rnasjinry and concrete, had been sold 
to a Laon contractor, who was (,o use the 
materials to build mav barra.cks in l^aon. 

Ft was undc^r such disheartening circum 
stances that, I’etain, Koch, Langlois, Oolin an<l 
so many other gifted thinkers had approached 
the terrible problem, on the finding of a correct 
solution of which turned the fate of France and, 
as was shortly to be s(M>n, the fate of the civilized 
Fiuman race. 

As will have FxM.>n gath(>red from Chapters 
CCIX., (X^XXVIT.,CCXXX1I., the fighting for 


and on the CFiemin-des- Dames ridgo from 
April 16 to August 20, 1017, luvd Ixioa of tlic 
most des|)erate and bloody charactt^r. In the 
comparatively quiet p(>riod between May 5, 
wlu'ii the first phase t)f ( he Ratt le of Craoniie- 
Reirns endiHl, and August 20 far inon^ German 
divisions luwl Ix'en worn away than ha<l been 
the case befort' V'erdun during the saints [leriod 
of (he |)n‘ceding year. The front in both 
<*as< s was about 19 mill's in l('ngth. On May r», 
1916, tlu' line in the VX'rdun region wa.s ludd 
by 12, on May o, 1917, tliat north of the Aisne 
by 11 Gi'i’inan divisions. Rut during the 107 
days following .May r> the eiu'uiy engaged 25 
ilivisioiis round \^'^lun in 1916 and no less 
than 49 divisions on tiu'' Chemin-d(*s-Danu‘H 
ridge in 1917. Of t he ( Ji'rman divisions engaged 
on the hog's back noru' ri'iimined there mom 
than 12 days, and only one, (lu^ 461 h Res(>rvo 
Division, ndurned a s(*cond 1 ime to that sector. 
From thes(»i divisions (he l^^ri'jich in th(5 periixl 
in quest ion capturi'd 8,552 prisoners, as against 
the 5,8t>.‘} prisoni'rs sivun'd round Verdun in 
the 107 days of the year before. Germans and 
French alike employi'd enormous numlx'rs of 
guns, and, as tiu' summit of t he ridge was in 
pla.e<‘s less than 200 yards across, tlu' struggk^ 
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for it by the infantry was mostly conducted in 
whirlwinds of bursting shells. It si^eaks 
volumes for the tenacity of the opposing 
43oldiorios that it was not till November 2 that 
a decision was at last reached and the hog’s 
back in its entirety was secured by the B’rench. 

From August 20 to the opening of the Battle 
of Malmaison on October 23, althougli there 
was no great battle, there were nuiiierous 
fiercely contested actions on the ridge. Guil- 
laumat’s victory at Verdun on the 20th at 
once stimulated the Genuaus to fresh exert ions. 


la Malmaison and west of the Panth6on. 
Two days later, in the night of August 26-7, 
the German artillery again showed great 
activity. This was the prelude to a series of 
attacks. One was delivcrtMl on the morning 
of the 27th west of the Soissons-Laou road 
between Moisy Farm (south-east of Vauxaillon) 
and Laffaux. East of the road the French 
trenches on both sid(\s of Goniy, as well as on 
both sides of the Hurtebise Monument, were 
assaulted. Round Laffaux region the Germans 
r(‘co\'ei‘ed some grt>imd. 



FRENCH GUNS ON THE WAY TO THE FRONT. 


In the night of August 20-21 they attacked 
west of Hurtebise Monument and at three 
different points on the (k^rny riateau, but 
were severely repidsed in every ease. The next 
night they violently bombarded the French 
front, and on the morning of the 22nd repeatedly 
launched strong attacks on the California 
Plateau above Oraonne, between the Hurtebise 
Monument and Ailles, to the south of La 
Bovelle, to the east of Braye and in the region 
of Mennejean Farm. Everywhere tliey were 
beaten off. Needless to say no record of this 
faihmi appeared in the Gorman cormminUims, 
Severe cannonading of the French positit)ns, 
especially in the Braye-Hurtebise sector, went 
on during the 23rd, and several German raids 
were unsuccessfully attempted near the cele- 
brated Laffaux Mill, on the road from Sois.sons 
to Laon, and in the Cerny and Ailles regions. 
On Saturday, August 25, a party of the French 
entered the. German lines south of Fort do 


It was now I Ik^ turn of the Freiicli to take tla‘ 
offensive. T’h(^ reader will r(>mrmb<T (set* 
Cliapter ('(W.WIL, |)p. HM)-200) that the 
highest |)oint on tin* ridgt? (about 650 ft.) vf »s 
tht* spur called ll»e “ Hurtt'bist* Finger,” wh»*re 
once .stood the monument erected to eom- 
meinorate Napoleon’s last victory in 1814. On 
June 25 iVio divisitjii of General Gaucher had 
storiiietl th(' Dragon’s Gave beneath it and tem- 
]>orarily secured the whole of the surface f)f the 
spur. During the sevta'e fighting at the end of 
July and t he beginning of .August the Germans 
had failed to recovtjr th«i Dragon’s (Uive, but 
Imd succeetled in working their way back along 
the .summit of the spur almost to the ruins of 
the Monument. It was deci<led to throw 
them again over the northern edge of the spur, 
an operation which involved an tulvance of 
some 380 yards on a front of 1,650 yards. 
Tho area to be attacked was so j)lastered with 
shells that by the evening of Thursday, 
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THE SITE OK THE MILE OF LAFFAUX. 


August .‘iO, (lui strnijjjtli of oach coiupatiy of 
tlio battalion pirrisoning it hmi boon roducod 
to 40 or oO iiK^n. A fn^sh battalion roliovod it 
aft, or suiisot, and it in turn was mauled by tht^ 
Kronch artilh^ry tJiroiigliout tho night of the 
;b)th-3Ist and th(' morning arid af ornoon of 
Friday. At 7 p.m. on that day (August 31) 
two liattalions f)f FriMioh infantry, with a 
battalion of (‘ha.sscurs in support, wore sent 
forward. A barrage of high oxjilosivo and a 
barrage of shrapnel preceded them ; similar 
tlouble barrages guard(*<l botli flanks from 
counter-attacks. Over the heads of tho infantry 
flew a squadron of m^roplanes firing with 
machine-guns at t hr^ enemy, and at the gunners 
of trench -mortars and liatteries beyond the 
(•rest. In a <|uarter of an hour tho affair was 
over, except on the extreme right, where a 
nest of machine-guns held out till tlu? next 
morning. Thrice the (aiemy eounter-attiwked 
in the night, but was bloodily repulsed. 
NiMirly 200 prisontu’s were captured, with seven 
machine-guns, and the new positions were 
c 50 nsoli dated, tn the night of »Septomber 12 
th(5 Oernuins on two occ^asions again (jounter- 
attacl«5d inefTectually. On August 31 a 
Fnaich party, north-east of (yraonne in tho 
plain, wrecked 200 yiirds of (lerinan trench 
south-ea'^t of (V>rbeny. They returned with 
12 })risoners. On the same? day an enemy 
mid south-east of Vo,uxai]lon was repulsed, as 
was otu! in tiu' Ceriiy region during tho night. 
(»f Septemb(?r 1 2. 

Ihidotorred by his heavy losses, the enemy 


renewed his assaults on th(5 Hurtebise Spur. 
Four times on September 3 three waves of 
Hermans vainly endeavouretl to penetrate the 
French covering barrago and storm it. Simul- 
taiM'ously attempts wore made to advance o i 
th(» Allies riateau to its west , while to its ea.st, 
on the evening of the next day (Seyjtember 4) 
arnl on the morning of September 5, violent 
assaults were delivxTed on the Ca.Hemates and 
on tlie (.alifornia r^latoaux above Craonne. 
All were repulsed by gun and machine-gun 
barrages, h'rom now to Sc'ptember 2(> ai'tillery 
duels, varied by occasional (lernian and French 
raids, constantly took place between Vauxaillon 
and (’raonne. The guns on either side sought 
out the opposing batteiies ami concentrated 
upon them and t heir munit ion depots. Owing 
to the long range of th(5 yiietres, villagers and 
chateaux far behind tbe battle-front weri^ 
frequently striuik by sliells. Observoi*s in 
linos of sausa,ge balloons direct-ixl the fire of 
the guns. These Vial loons formed targets for 
shells and quarry for aeroplanes. Against 
aeroplane attack the observers in the (^ai-s 
were protected by other aeroplantw and by 
anti-aircraft ordnance. On September 2f) and 
the sneceoding day, the enemy, after violent 
preliminaiy bombaixlrnents, attacked south of 
the Arbro de Corny and also at the neck joining 
tho (Casemates to the California lUateau. 
Neither effort’ was succtvssful. During tlu; 
niglit of October 12-13 Thuringian storming 
troops violently attacked between the westen) 
<?dge of the “Hurtebise Finger” and ih‘‘ 
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French positions in the plain oast of CJrnonne. 
North of tho Vauclerc Mill they penetrated tho 
first lino trenches, but wore i)romptly expellee I . 
German detachments trying to probe betwi-en 
the Ilurtobise Spur and tho south of La 
Royore were also driven back. 

On October 17 tho artillery projiaration by 
the French for the Battle of Malmalsoii lx?gan, 
and the next clay the (iernian cottiinuniquv. ran 
as follows : 

PuoNT OF THE (lERAfAN 0R(JWN 1‘IONOK. NoiM Ii. 
fast of Soissons the lively fii'hling aetivity, Mliieh has 
laatod for days past., devel(iped t<i an arfillory |)nltle» 
which, Hinre early yesterday, has contimied with only 
short intervals from the AiU^tte n'gioii us tar as Hniye. 
Tho batteries of tho neighbouring soetoi-s also took part 
in the duel. 

The same day (October 18) reconnoitring 
thrasts wore made by Frenoli detachmonts at 
different points betwoen Vauxaillou and Brayo- 
on-Laonnais. Thc^y destroyed sexeral strong 
fjoint,*#, and returned with 100 ftrisoners taken 
from four divisions, 'riicneeforward to the 
morning of the Battle of Mahnaison the 
giuis on both sides thtinderod almost uninter- 
ruptedly. Treneh-mortars appe^ar to Jmve 
been largciy used by General Maistre. “The 
continuous massed fire of .said the 

German report of Octobcjr 20, “ has transformed 
the foremost fighting zone betwoen Vanxaillon 
and Brayo into a crater liold.” 


Tt i.s unnecessary to remind the reader that, 
owing tci the fact that the Ciiemin-des-Darnes 
ridge was honeycombe«l with large liincvstono 
caves and cpiarrics, the need for an elaborates 
artillery firojiaration uas perhaps gi*oater here 
than anywhere elsc^ <.)n the Western front. 
For eenturif's stone had been hewing 
Ihtdr way into the bowels of the hog's 
back, and the sides and tlu^ summits of 
the pbiteatix wc're studdt'd with workings 
and artificial or natural tunnels in the roek. 
'Phese receptacle's wcii' often ,‘10 or 40 feet 
below the snrfaci' of the ground, and many, 
like the Dragon's C'av'o beni'ath thc^ Hurtohise 
Mnger, wen> connected witli tin/ surfaces by 
hidden gal IcH'ic's. Some of them wei*e, however, 
already in the hands of the tVeneh, which was 
a dist inct acK aiitage to tlu' bit ter, as the a.s.sault- 
ing troops could he kept undcM’ cnover till the 
last moment, just as Allenhy’s men liad bcMMi 
in i.ho cavH'is ol Arras l)efore tin* Battle of 
Arras-Vimy. 

Nevertheless. I he majority of the nndergroiind 
chambers and lunncis from the Ailette. north 
of Vanxaillon, to the Gli(‘vregny Spur on the 
Chemin-dc*s- Dames r*i<lge, hetwcsai which points 
the hiittlc^ was to ho fought, W(*ro still ocanipied 
by the caiemy. The longc^st, tho Montparnasse 
Quarry, near tlu' Soisson-Laon road on the 
northern slopi*s below Kort de la Malmaison, 
bloiked the way to the village of (.'liAvignon 
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BRINGING IN THE WOUNDED. 


at its foot. This quarry had an area of several 
acres ; it was two-storcyod and could afford 
shelter to a whole brigade. 

Above the Montparnasse Quarry, and to its 
north-west on the siunniit of the wide plateau 
at the western end of the ridge crossed by the 
Soissons-Laon highway, was the rcK'tangular 
Fort de la Malinaison, whose history from 1875 
to 191,*1 has been already related. Tliis dis- 
mantled work lay east of the read. It was 
surroun<le<l by a muddy moat the water from 
which luwl been <lrained off — and its subter- 
ranean galh'ries were strongly garrisoned by 
the (‘iiemy, who since Septeml)er, 1914, had 
reconstructed it and furnished the environs 
and interior wot h sevend ferroconcrete machine- 
gun emplacements. From the ramparts 
the (h^rmans could watch any French 
movements bi'tween the Ailetie and the 
Aisn(‘, or on tlu* spins l■unning down to the 
Aisne trom tlu* liog's back. On the other hand, 
it tlu^ Ireiich took it, I lu*y in their turn would 
have acquired a sjilendid observation |)ost. 
Away on tlu* left to th(^ north-wcist there was 
a clear view over the Ailette along the lower 
edge of th(5 west side of the Fore.st of Coucy, 
past thc> village of Hraricourt, immediately to 
the right of which rost^ two groups of hills 


round Anizy on the north barjk of the Ailette. 
In front, Laon, eight miles away, perched on 
its strange isolated hill, was seen at the end 
of the valley of the Ardon, wliich joins the 
Ailette north of Chavignon. To the right 
beyond the reservoir, which fed the canalized 
Ailette, was a group of hills crowned by the 
village of Monampteuil. Fast of the reservoir 
the valley of the U[)per Ailetti^ up to the s[)ot 
whore it was crossed by the road from Troyon 
to La<.)n w'as visible. 

Fort do la Malinaison rose in the centre of 
the plateau. Before it and nearer the French, 
where the groiuul began to slope ray)idly tow’ards 
the Aisne valley, w^as another luigo excavation, 
the Bohery (Juarry. The German engineers 
at the date of the battle were still engaged in 
connecting this, the Montparnasse and other 
subterranean works with the galleries under 
the Fort. Fortunately, they had not com- 
pleted their scheme when the French at tacked. 

The Montparnasse, Fort de la Malinaison, 
and Bohery oxcavations, like tho Fruty Quarry 
on the edge of the Soissons-Laon road a mih? 
or so east of the Mill of Laffaux, were specimens 
of tho numerous subterranoan obstacles in the 
way of tho troops of General Maistre. The 
heaviest siege ortiljery was required to pierce 
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the solid roofs of those ; and for this purpose, 
F6tam had provided several batteries of 1 5-in. 
and 16-in. guns. These huge weapons fired 
very heavy shells with armour-piereing 
points which often enabled them to pene- 
trate through the roofs of th<? tunnels. 
Where the thickness of the roof was too 
great for the first shell to <lo so, a salvo 
of shells, falling about the same spot, gradually 
rt'duced the layer of rock, until it was thin 
enough to be penetrated. The accuracy of the 
French artillerymen was remarkable. An eye- 


witness of the bombardment on October 21 
reports that one of the 1 5-in. guns, as reconled 
by the observation aeroplane attached to the 
battery, put five shots running into the same 
hole. The gallcrit‘S of Fort de la Malmoison 
were completely wrecked, as were the interiors 
of some of the caves. The roof of the Mont- 
parnasse quarry rc'scmliled from above e slice 
of Cruy^re cheese and, in spite of its extra- 
ordinary thickness, at least two 16-in. shells 
broke right through to the double gallery beneath 
it, causing terrible casualtic's among the garrison. 



entrance to the MONTPARNASSE QUARRY. 
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Moreover, the holes iiuule into the interior of 
a grotto at once became fnrmels down which 
poured torrents of gas and ninny bidlets fjem 
sh]’aj)nel shells. 

When, disguised as a simple tourist, von 
Kliick l)ofore the war had inspected the eaves 
in the Chemin-iles-Dames ridge, ho little 
suspected that they would be entered in this 
fashion and by such visitors. 

'rho caves and tunnels thus rendered 
untenable had V)ei‘n ntiliz('d by the enemy as 
securt^ hiding places for the reserv't^s, who at 
the moment of t he Frc^nch attack were to come 
to the surface and reinfonro the garrisons of 
the <?laborat(dy organiztMl lines running from 
the flat z\ilett(^ valley ovia- the Soissons-Laon 
railway, up the wesba’U sloj)es of the Mt. des 
Singes east of Vauxaillon, and along the summit 
of the plateau above Laffaux to the mill of that 
name on I he I wion Soissons road. 'Phore the 
(Icrmaii trenches stiMick east wards, below the 
Kruty QiJerry, crossed Mie road and ascended 
to (he southci’ii cvlg<^ of the Maliuaisou [)lateau 
at Menne;ca.n Farm. From the latter s|)ot tiu' 
enemy s front went norl Im^astwards to a point 
a thousand yards or so south of \ai Malmaison 
Farm, which was <lue wt'st of tla’ fort and a 
little totlu' right of tlasSoissons-baon chauss('*e. 
'riienci' bearing slightly to the south-east and 


covering the Bohery quarry, the fort, tho 
Pantheon, fxjs Bovettea and La Hoyero Fann, 
it wound along the summit of the Malmaison 
plateau to the Chovr6gny Spur, below wfiich 
tlio Oiso-Ailotte-Aisne canal was carried. 

We.st of the Chevregny Spur, tlie plateau for 
which the French were about to contend had 
somcwliat the shape of an oak leaf. All tho 
villages — Allemant exceptnd -lay on tho lower 
ground between the spurs striking northwards, 
d^hese spurs were five in number*. That on the 
extreme left or west ending in the Mt. des 
Singes was not to be attacked. If the othem 
were .secured, tho enemy would have to relin- 
quish the latter. 

Froidmout Fai*m and the plat f ‘an north of the 
Chevivgny Spur were still in th(^ hands of the 
enemy, and f rther east, on t he liog’s back, he 
retained several posts on tire norther’n edg(^ of 
tho plateau, togt#i:her with tire villages of 
(•oiu’teeon. Corny and, on the noi’thern slope, 
Aides. North-east of (’raonne in the plain 
hc5 had not yet been dislodged from Phevreux. 

Tire chai’a(*ter of the ({erman defences in 
the sector about to hc^ assaulted by <.h*nei*al 
Maistre’s aiiuy between tire Moisy and La 
Koyeie Farms is sullicieritly indieateil by the 
ruai) on page 220. The gr*oimd tiown to the 
Forests of Pirion and liosay, which oover<M| 
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most of tho uiiovon plain south of thr marshy 
Ailotto, comprised mimoroiis ra vinos aial was 
still in plaoos woo<lo(l. Tho ruv inos wound round, 
with thoir sidos facing all points of tho compass. 
'I’h(\y (‘ould not, thiTcforo, ho swept/ from end 
to <^nd hy gunlirc. Each offoiod s(‘voial 
[>robloms to tho French artillery. On the l<*ft 
the Vauxaillon valley ran along most of tlu^ 
\v(^stern and eastern slopes of (lie lidge or 
plateau above Laltaiux. I'lio Mt. dos Hinges 
Spur was to its east, arid the V'aiixaillon 
V^alley, now a ravine, wr^nt round it and, 
prorreeding iiortfivvarrls, j(uned, wr^st of rinon, 
tho ravdne which curvorl round the Alhananl/ 
plateau. This ravine on tln> west was calkMl 
the Allemant, on the south aiai east the 
LaffauX'Pinori ravine. The Allemant plateau 
itself was bisected from south to noi’th by thc! 
narrow St. (Uiillain ravine. Similar ravines 
existed below tla^ crest, of the Ohemiu-<l<*s 
iJamos ridge. From \'aiule.sson one doscendod 
northwards to the west of Cliavignon wIkm'c it 
met the western of the two gullies, at tlu^ head 
of which was Malmaison Farm. Fort d<‘ la 
Malmaison was on tho plateau above t he eastern 
gully. The plateau was divided from the 
Filaiii and Pargriy-Filain region, which tho 
French right was att/aekiiig, by a valley into 
which the eastern or Bois de la (lareniu^ gully 
opened just south of the eastern lialf of (yhavig- 
non. Needless to say the enemy's engineers 


' I'lfm h pho!oiraph, 

I.A MALMAISON. 

had taken e\fiy adsanlage of I he iri*egnlarities 
in the grovaid, whicli, apart from the eavc»s on 
the sides of the ravines, was pi'euliaily ada|)ted 
for niaehine gun taelies. 

It will he perceived from the map that the 
(iN‘nnan front line on tin' eiest of the Chemin- 
des-Dames and batfaux ridges consisted of tw'o 
or more tnaichc'^, and that Ishind this /one 
there started fr(»n the W(‘stern edge of th«^ 
ridge abov'(^ I’inun another line of tailrenehments 
what the ( let-mans eallc<l a liivijvlHteliunfj, /.c., 
support line stretching eastwartl.s south of thi^ 
farm and fort of Midmaison to the Pantheon.* 
'I’o the not I h nf the .sti|)port liiu' the fortifietl 
V illages of I'inon atid Va-ndesson, t he Malmaison 
fju’in and fort, and, below tluan, the Mont- 
parnasse (juarry, ('ha.vugnoM, and Pniyere, witli 
various inlr-rnn*dia1e orgaia’/iMl woods, eaves, 
aial )>jll-bo\cs,'’ formed t he ( lermaii third 
position. 'rh(‘ village* fortress of Allemant and 
nnnwrons strong juants were hetw’ee*n th«^ first 
and s(*eond peisilions. 

On the- (lennan right north of Moisy Farm 
the eiitrenehmi-nts round the* Mt. eles Hinge*H 
te> the liank e»f the* Ailette* pre*ve*nte‘el tlu* Frcaich 
turning the heights in that elireedion. The? 
leiw greinnd north of the* roael Piriein-tMiavignoii 
as far as the Ail«‘tte? was we)e)ded (Fore'sts of 

* LitfiT.lly “a barriar, ynisiliem,’* to sloyi 

uan-at trom tlu* Meie- in Jrofil of it. to vhieb we? vJionM 
irive* tilt* name? liin-. 
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Pinon and Rosay), and the trees, which ha<l 
not boon greatly thinned there, w-oiild 
some cover to the enemy if he ovaciiatod the 
ridges and plateaux. The Oise-Ailette-Aisne 
canal had been drained, and, except so far as 
its bed might be used as a trench, could not 
be regarded as a serious obstacle. Beliind the 
German left, east of the Pantli^on, were the 
strongly fortified villages of Pargny-Filain and 
Kilain, the southern sides of which were pro- 
tected by isolated eartliworks. Should, how- 


IFreptch oiftcial photograph. 

THE CHURCH OF VAUDESSON. 

ev('r, they and Chavignon be lost, it was im- 
probable that the Gennans woulil be able to 
maintain themselves for. long anywhere on the 
southern slopes of the hog’s back (*ast of the 
ChevT^gny Spur. Attacked in front and flank, 
they would have to put t-he Ailette between 
them and tlx? Fnmch. But, if the French 
succeeded in tlirowing thein across the Ailette, 
the fonner would not, it must be remembeml, 
be able to pursue the Germans up the? vall(?y 
of the Ardon to I^aon. The Gennan guns on 
the Anizy hills arifl in the Forest of Coney and 
those on the Monampteuil heights enfilade<l 
till' mouth of that corridor ; at its northern 
end w(Te the enemj'^’s batteries on or b(?hind 
the long Lmoii hill. For General Maistre 
immediately to advance up the valley would 
bo to court a disaster of the Balaclava ty|xi on 
a gr(?at scale. The ground on the borders of 
t.h<‘ canal was marshy, and a rapid pursuit over 
it wa.s out of the (pjestion. 

From the large number of prisoners taken 
by General Maistre it is unlikely that his 
opponent, (General von Miiller, in the days 
preceding tlu? battle thought he would be 


forced to evaluate the enormously strong 
position between the Ailette and the 
Chevr^gny Spur. He probably agreed with a 
writer in the Voasiache Zeitung of August 20 
that the French, if they attacked, had no chance 
of success. As it happened, he ordered an 
offensive in the Chovr6gny Spur region to 
commence at 5.30 a.m. on October 23, that is 
to say a quarter of an hour after the French 
advance had in fact begun. 

I’he German Crown Prince had placed at 
von Muller’s disposal, on the face of it, an 
ample number of troops. He had four divisions 
deployed between the Moisy and La Roy^re 
Farms and three on the northern slopes of the 
heights. Of the three in reserve, the Prussian 
5th Guards Division was concentrated rouml 
Filain and Pargny-Filain, and the I^russian 
2nd Guards Division on its right supported the 
13th and 43rd German Divisions defending the 
sector between Malmaison and I^a Roy^re 
Farms. During the fighting von Muller was 
reinforced by the (5th German Division, brought 
from Galicia to Anizy, and by elements of some 
four other divisions. Yet, like a prudent 
commander, he had taken precautions against 
the possibility of defeat. It was mported by 
French airmen that fruit trees and farms in 
the Ailette valley were being destroyed, 
and that batteries were accumulated on 
the high ground about Monampteuil with 
the object of enlilailing the French if they 
succeeded in carrying the western i?nd of the 
Chemin-des -Dames ridge and descended to- 
wards the Ailette. 

"J’he army of General Maistre, which was to 
perform for P^tain the very difficult operation 
of dislodging von Muller’s divisions from the 
caverned siunmits anti northern slopes of the 
four fortified spurs to be reduced, formed one 
of the group of armies ranged between the 
British lino and the group commanded by 
General Fayolle, wliich latter included the 
anny of General Guillaumat in the Verdun 
region. General Maistre’s immediate superior 
was General Franchet d’Esperey. It will be 
recollected that the latter, after the super- 
session of Lanrezac consequent on the defeat 
of the French at tlie Battle of Charleroi 
(August, 1914), had been placed at the head of 
the 5th Army, which at the Battle of the Marne 
had been on the right of the British under Lord 
(then Sir John) French. 

D’Esperey had there won a victory over the 
enemy on the classic ground of Montrnirail and 
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Champaul^Tt.. In the subsequent Battle of 
the Aiane he had had ample occasion to study 
the Ch^rnin-dos-Daines ridge, for his troops 
had crossed the river side by side with the 
British and had fought on the southern slopes 
of the hog’s back east of Troyon. He had 
failed to storm Craonuo and the Oraoime eivl 
of the ridge, but he had pro8ervc«l the bridge- 
heads ov^r the Aisne on the north bank during 
1014, 1915 and 1016 and, as commander of one 
of the group of armies whicli had furiiishetl 
the forces for Nivelle’s offensive in April, 1917, 
he had had to pay particulai- attention to the 
tactical problems connected witli the natural 
barrier between the Aisne arul the plain at 
Laon. 

(jcneral Maistre was, therefore, aided by an 
expei't in the topography of the region where 
he was to deliver battle. The share of Franchet 
<r Kspercy in his plans has not yet been dlsclost^d, 
l)ut wo may be sure that ho did not minimize 
the diHioultios to bo encountered. 

Four corps d’ann^e — the 14th, 2l8t, and 
llthv with detachments of the 39th Corps, 
which was providing garrisons for the trenches 
and strong points on the heights east of La 
Hoyere Farm, were under the direction of 
( General Maistre. 

The 14th Corps was commanded by General 


Marjoulet. To it wore attached some of the 
French tanks, which haul been consirlerably 
improved m tneir siruoture since Apru 16 
when first they liad been empio^^ed — then 
not too successfully- in the plain between 
Craonne and Bcrry-au*Bac.* Considering the 
steepness of the spurs and t he cratered surface 
of the ground, it was an audacious itiea to use 
on October 23, the artilhrie (Vasmuf as the 
French called the new weapon. After the 
Battle of (he Somme, where tanks had prt' 
maturely reet'ived a baptism of fire, the t*nemy 
had organized special anti-tank batteries to 
deal with them. Notwithstanding thesi^ 
arrangements, they matc’irially contributed to 
the vief ory. 

The French 1 4th Gorps forme<l the left wing 
of Geruu-al Maistre’s Army. It was deployed 
on botli sides of. the Soissons-l. 4 ion road, from 
.m front of Moisy Farm to in front of the 
Mennojtnin Farm. Since May 5, when the 
French had stornu'd r.^ifTaux Mill, the Chateau 
de la Motto am I the Fruty and the Allomant 
qiiarrii's, the Germans by a series of minor 
operations had tlirust them back, and our 

♦ Iti .some Hocoimt** tho total iunulM‘r of tnnUs rin- . 
ploj'CMl is as .smruty-orio ; but (liom is tio 

iiifortiuiliuu as to liovv thoy wen* (list rilaitf (1. Mo'-t 
probably etu'h anuy <*«>r|)s luui a proportion l«>ld olT to it. 



BETWEEN ALLEMANT AND PINON. 


[Frm h ojjkual pho'ogral h. 
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Allies were starting from, practically, the same 
line as they liad held at dawn on the last 
mentioned day. 

On October 23 General Marjoulot was ordered 
ti) regain Moiay farm, the mill of Laffaux and 
Mennejoan farm and to carry the first German 
position, which included the Friity quarry. 
'I’his involved the taking of the ridge above 
I Jaffa ux from Moisy farm to the neck of ground 
which attaches it to the Malmaison plateau. 
He was then, keeping on his left the ravines 
between which lies the >pur of the Mont des 
binges au<l seizing the strong point Valine 


Singes spiir would be turned on the east, the 
Malmaison spur on the west. 

General Maistre's -centre was composed of 
the 2l8t Corps led by General Degoutte, whose 
task was no easy one. While on May 6 the 
French had penetrated to the outskirts of 
Allemant, they ha<l utterly failed to carry 
the complicated zone of <iefencos from the 
south of Mermejean form to the south of 
the Bohery quarry. On Octolwr 23 Degout te’s 
two divisions, the 13th and 43rd, which iuoludetl 
several battalions of chasseurs, were, by a 
singular coincidence, opposed by the (German 



GENERAL FRANCHET D'ESPEREY EXAMINING A CAPTURED GERMAN 

AEROPLANE. 


Guerbette below the tip of the spur, to suiTOund 
and storm the Chateau de la Motte and descend 
into the ravine of Allemant, capture the quarry 
and ruin of Allemant and tlie Allemant plateau, 
with other strong points betw^een the first and 
! he second position of the enemy. 

After the capture of Allemant, Marjoulet’s 
left was to halt V>etween Vallee Guerbette 
and a point 600 yards or so north of Allornant. 
Finally pivoting on Allemant, the right of 
Marjoulet was to assault that portion of 
the Riegelstellung line known as the Gir.iffe 
and Lizard trenches. On the extreme right 
his troops were to stop on the high ground west 
of Vaudesson. Assuming success, the Mt. des 


13th and 43rd Divisions and by a portion of 
the Prussian 2nd Guard Division. While 
Marjoulet was mastering the Allemant !*pur, 
it was Degoutto’s business to drive the enemy 
from his labyrinthine defences on the south - 
wt^stem end of the Malmaison platcmu, an<l 
from the Hois des Gobineaux on the sides of 
the ravine between it and the Allemant spur. 

Having secured both sides of the Soissons- 
Laon road from the Fruty quarry to the point 
where the Chemin-des-Darnes branches off 
eastward from it, Degbhtte was to storm 
the Malmaison farm and the Lady Trench 
(Tranchbe de la Dame) between it and Fort 
de la Malmaison. His left and light were then 
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to descend on his ultimate objectives, the village 
of Vaudesson, the Bois de la Bello Croix, the 
vast Montparnasse quarry, the western half 
oi the village of Chavignon and, to its west, the 
Bois dos Hoinets, which was practically the 



FRENCH TANK ON THE CHEMIN- 
DES-DAMES. 


northern coiitinuatiun of the Bois de la Belli* 
Croix. 

It will bo observed that-, according to this 
plan, the centre of ( Jeneral Maistrc's army was 
to advance beyond the left wing, Tlu* con- 
figuration of the ground explains why that 
could be doin' without danger. West of 
Vaudosson and the elm abov<> it, the det'p 
ravine which begins north of tlie mill <»f Baftaux 
and ends east of I^inoii would safeguard 
l)egoutt('’s l(?ft wing from counter-attaeks. 
'This ravine would he commanded on the west 
by Marjoulot’s troops when they had gained 
the (lirafTe trench. 

(lencral Maistnvs rigid wing w'as formed liy 
the 1 1th Corps, commanded by (jeneral de 
Maud’hiiy. This Breton soldier had greatly 
distinguished hiinst'lf at the outset, of tlu' war, 
having directed the anny which liad fought tlu* 
Ihittle of Arras and saved that town from the 
enemy. Subsequently he had served uihIi'f 
( lenoral Dubail in Alsace. He was consequently 
an otticer well acquainteil with lighting in hilly 
country. 

Of his two divisions one (the 38th) luidcr 
General Guyot do Salins consisted c»f African 
troops — ^Tirailleurs, Moroccans, and Zouaves : 
the other under General Brissaud-Dcsrnaillet 
was composed of Alpine Chasseurs. 

Guyot de Salins* s Division had won renown 
at Verdun by recapturing Fort Douauinont and 


had recently added to its laurels by exhibiting 
desperate courage in the struggle for the 
“ Hiirtebise Finger.” It w’as joineii to tlis 
43rd Division of Degoutte’s Corps, and its 
principal objectives wem the gi'cmt Bohory 
quarry, Fort de la Malmaisoii, the Oriiu^ farm 
on the plateau north of t he fort and east of the 
Montparnasse quarry, the Bois tic la ({arenne 
in the ravine to its west. Many farm (east of 
the road from Pargiiy-Filain to (.3iavignon and 
due east of the northern end of the Gart'niie 
wood), finally, the eastern half of the village 
of (3iav’ignon. With the 43r<l Division, it was 
to secure the northern eiul of the Malmaisoii 
plateau and the slopes and the ra vim's descemi- 
iug from it to Cha\'igaon. 

Du the right of Giiyot-de-Salins the Alpine 
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Chasseurs of General Brissaiul-Desinaillet 
prolonged in the direction of the ("hevregny 
spur by troops of the I19th Corps (General 
Deligny) — had, perhaps, the most difficult part 
to play in the battle. Opposed to them was 
the Prussian 5th Guard Division, iheir duty 
was to expel tliese picked troops from the 
celebrated Pantlw^on farm, now reduced to a 
V('ry damaged state, also from the cjuarry of 
that name and from the Orago quarry to its 
east. 

All these strong points were on the eastern 
end of the Malmaison plateau. Behind them, 
also on the plateau, were two lines of trenches, 
the more northern of which, the Fanion Trench, 
was the termination on the east of the second 
Gennan linos of defence. Beyond the Fanion 
trench, a little below the crest and in the 
direction of Pargny-Filian was another, the 
hutzen trench, shaped like a bent pin. 

In tuldition the Alpine Chasseurs and the 
troops detached by General Deligny were 
expected to drive the enemy from part of the 
neck joining the Malmaison plateau to the 
Chevr6guy Spur, to expel him from the ruine<i 
u ater-towor of Les Bdvettes and, working down 
the ravine on the east side of the northern end 
of the Malmaison plateau, and down the 
Bovettos ravine leading to Pargny-Filain, to 
stonii the trench to its north and the village 
of that name anti, also, the Bois de Veau in 
the depression between Fort de la Malmaison 
and Pargny-Filain. In the course of their 
progrtiss they would have to negotiate the 
subterranean quarries near Les Bovettes and 
tlie lonnerrt? quarry to its north, lower jown. 

Seeing that* when they crossed the crest they 
would come under the fire of the German 
]>atU^ries on the Montampteuil Heights, and 
that the enemy garrisons were of the finest 
quality, it is obvious that the enterprise which 
they were imdertakiiig was difficult in the 
(extreme. Happily, if t hey failed in the ravines 
and round Pargny-Filain, such failure would not, 
necessarily, oblige Guyot de Salins’s Division 
with Degoiitte’s Corps to its west to retire 
from Chavigiion and Vaudesson, should they 
reach those villages. Just as Degoutte’s left 
was safeguarded by a stcejj ravine, so was 
Guyot <le 8alins*s right. 

As has been said, the success of General 
^faistro depended mainly on the French artillery. 
Some of tlie results obtained by iiis gimners in 
tlie six days and nights preceding the battle 
Jiave alretuly been described. The Gonnan 


garrisons had before the bombardment been 
in security ; since it pomnienced they had 
lived lives of constant danger. . Ceaseless 
explosions above their heads warned them 
that at any moment shells might enter and 
explode in their subterranean abodes. The 
concussion from projectiles exfJoding at tho 
moutliH of tile caverns brought down detached 
fragments of rock from sides and roof and 
filled them with an atmosphere of dust difficult 
to see tlirough or to breathe. Uneasily the 
garrisons from time to time shifted their 
quarters, but so enormous was the volume of 
projectiles discharged by the French batteries 
that it was seldom that they could find any 
spot imhaimnered by their enemy’s guns. At 
last most of them seem to haVe become msigned 
to their fate. 

This feeling of impotence, of acquiescence in 
the inevitable, thus engendered among the 
Gormans was augmented by two circumstances. 
Their own artillery on the ridge, which should 
have lielp€‘d to subchie or lessen the fire of tho 
French, soon ceased to reply. Thanks to th(> 
barraging of the roadn leatling from tho Tin on 
region across the Ailctte to the hog’s back, it 
was impossible for the enemy to supply his 
batteries w'ifh fresh munitions. Many when 
taken hod none ; others had plenty of cart- 
ridges but no shells, the waggons .with the 
charges having got through the barrage, wliilo 
those w'ith the shells had been destroyed or 
stopped on tho way. Even the 8-in. naval 
guns — ^near Pinon and behind tho ridge —wit li 
which guns the Gormans had shelled Soissons, 
were discovered by their captors to be without 
anmuinition. 

The second cause for depression among the 
men garrisoning the caves w'as that they and 
their comrades in the trenches and “ pill -boxes ” 
above them were isolated and deluged with 
gas shells to an extent never liitherto expe- 
rienced. The roads and paths by which food, 
cartridges and grenades could be brought up 
to them, or down wdiich the wounded and 
shell-shocked could roach the rear, hod been 
rendered impassable by curtains of shrapnel 
shell, while from October 20 to October 23 tlu3 
Ailett(? Valley and the sides and summits of 
the spurs projecting into it from the ridge lay 
under a thick and almost unbroken cloud of 
gas. During that long time it was hardly 
possible for the gunners to remove their gas- 
masks in order to drink or eat. 

This method of attack naturally lowered 
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greatly the moral of von Muller’s troops, and 
the stoppage of munitions to the German 
batteries on the slopes and summit of the 
Chomin-des -Dames ridge produced a peculiar 
result. Usually — such was the importance of 
artillery in the present war -there were on an 
average 19 shell wounds to one bullet wound 
among infantry exposed to fire in the attack.* 
But in the fighting between October 23 and 
October 26 tlie proportion was found among 
the French to be not 19 but 3 to 1, For every 
Frenchman wounded by a bullet, there were 
but three wounded by shells. 


before and since the war of money, time and 
labour on tliis once beautiful but now forbidding 
spot. Almost everywhere else on the seven 
miles or so of the Gorman front the same 
scenes wore to bc3 witnessed. Save for the 
quarries, the caverns and the tluck-walle<l 
concrtite “ pill-boxas,” which liad survived 
the bombardment, the enemy would seem to 
have been, as it were, blown back to the Ai lotto 
by the guns alone. 

But not every concreted maehino-gim em- 
placement ha<l been pulvorizeil. In the winding 
ravines anfl folds of grouiwl many luxd escaped 



trouble with the muo. 


So far as guns could win a victory, tht* 
French artillery had won it by the evening 
of Monday October 22. Not even the artillery 
preparation for the Fourth Battle of Venluii 
had been more catastrophic in its elTecis. 
Every tree, for instance, near or on t he Mub 
maison plateau had botm smashed to bits. 
The plateau had become a huge, fiat, dreary 
expanse of monotonous brown mu<l, blown 
into craters. A few twisted shreds of Vuokeii 
wire, a snag hem and there of conerete, and the 
broken, ragged ramparts of the fort were all 
that could be shown for the vast expenditure 


* Tn the Franeo.Gcrm»n War ol 1870-1 it. wus ahnost 
exactly the reverse. The guns Iheu bed a moral rather 
than a material effect on the c^nerny. It- wa^ the rifle 
which killed and wounded; over 90 pr 
casualties being due to it. Yet in the 
the machine-gun had come into Isang. w> ich fact reinUrs 
the above figures still more remarkable. 


the notice of French twn'oplane and sausago- 
balloon ohservei’s. Nor were the entrances and 
exits of all th(? caverns m^curately known by 
( Jeiieral Maist vv ainl his gunru?rs. fi'he splendid 
French large-seale maps made before the 
outbreak of the war had, of coume, imlicated 
their positions, but the emnny, since the end 
of xVugust, 1914, had bt^m in i)ossi^ssion of this 
sector of tlie Chemin-des-Danies ridge an<l, 
with the slavivlabour under his control, ha<l 
been able to enlargi' the cavc^nisand create m‘W 
lateral and )iori/.ontal o|>enings iriUi them. 
The' linK'stone was easy to work with modern 
mechanical ap|>Uances, and in three years 
much had been accomplished. It is not, 
therefore, astonishing that many of ihe^ e‘av('niH 
were still intact. On October 23 these, were 
to be tlie sr,crio of many bloody hand-to-hand 
combats. 
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For the last two days of the bombardment 
the visibility had been batl. The night of 
October 22-23 was mistily black wherever it 
was not ablaze with the flashes from the 
French guns or rent by the vivid explosions 
of the shells. A few of the German batteries 
i-eplied intennittently to the continuous down- 
pour of projectiles. Those of them which still 
possessed ammunition, as a rule, reserved it for 
the corning assault. Had they not done so, their 


weather remained dry, though dim and chilly. 
Then for three hoims heavy rain fell, followed 
by a burst of bright autumnal sunshine. 

As the night gradually passed into the faint, 
luminous haz(* preceding daybreak, the bom- 
bardment increased to an annihilating intensity. 
Through the air thousands of express traiiw 
seemed to be tearing northwards on invisible 
lines. These were the giant shells, the roaring 
rush of which was easily distinguished from the 



THE CHATEAU OF PINON AND A GERMAN SHORT 150 MM. GUN LEFT BY 

THE FNEMY. 


in>w emjjliK’enierits the guns w<*re shifted 
trorn day to day -would liave been spotted, 
drenched with gas or destroyed by high ex- 
plosive. On thc! French s'de the line of guns 
close to the enemy’s positions was also silent. 
These guns had been secretly brought up in 
order that when the Gt'rmans had been dis- 
lodged from the heights there slujuld be no 
delay in pursuing them w'ith further barrages. 
Iletwf^en the advanced batteries the French 
infantry moved slow ly forward up the southern 
slopes of the spurs br)und for the front line 
trenches. Just before dawn a wind sprang 
up and began to dis|)erse the mist. As it 
turned out, this was the beginning not of u 
clear but a showery day. Up to, however, the 
^‘ariy forenoon of Tuesday, October 23, the 


throb of the aeroplanes accompanying them 
higher up. The summits of the spurs, bathed 
in a sea of fire, appeared to be heaving heavcMi- 
w’ttrds t-heir muddy soil and rooks. 

It was still quite dark at .5.1.5 a.m. w hen the 
chatter of the 75rnin. guns announced that 
the creeping barrage was awcending to the 
crests, and the answering r()(?kets of the enemy 
shot up into the uppf*r air and discharged 
cascades of coloured stars giving the information 
that the attack wtis beginning and that help 
w'as needed. Until the sun rose, the only liglit 
w'os that of the exploding shells w'hich to some 
extent ilhmiinated the scene and showed u|) 
the progress of the battle. 

Through a prompt but thin barrage from the 
enemy’s guns, the French infantry pressed 
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onward up tho l^lopo8 and into the ravines to 
their objectives. The 1 4th Corps, under General 
Marjoulet, on the left, and the 2 1st Corps, 
under General Degoutte, in the centre, went 
against the two faces of the ()1>tuse l<,attaux 
salient. General de Maud’hiiy's 11th CJorps 
and the troops of General Deligny to his riglit 
were engaged in a parallel battle with the 
enemy. Until Degoiitte’s men reached tlu' 
Chemin-des-Daines, de Maiid’huy could expect 
no help on his left flank. Marjoulet an<l 
Degoutte, on the other hand, were from the 
outset able to render one anotla^r support. 
•The deep and steep Laffaux-Pinon ravine 
which separates the Mont des Singes from the 
Alloinant plateau, moreover, incr<*ased the 
ditTicultios of tho enemy in tho salient. I’he 
garrisons of the southern face wore fighting wit h 
their backs to it ; those in tho trenches aial 
“ pill-l^oxes of the weshirn face, unless they 
should previously succeed in escaping do\Mi the 
Allernant gorge and plateau t-o I*inon, or in 
taking refuge on the Mt. des Singes sfiur, ran a 
distinct danger of being swept otistwards into 
the Laffaux-Pinon ravM'no. 

Punctually at 5. 1.') am. Marjoulet set his 
troops and tanks in motion. Ilis loft quickly 
expelled the Germans from Moisy farm, and 
from the so long disputed mill of Laffaux, 
which was at the tip of the salient. The 
intermediate trenches and “ pill-boxes ” on 
the summit of the Laffaux ridge w'ere also 
taken. A defensives flank was at once organize! I 
at Moisy Farm across the plateau, to [irevent 
the enemy on the Mt. eles Singes from counter- 
ittacking. Meantime his right, from the mill 
of Laffaux to Mennejean farm, togctlier with 
the 21st Corps east of the farm, assaultetl the 
southern face of the salient. Meiiiiejean 
farm and the first line trenches were storine<l 
and the Fruty quarry surround er I . Thc^ French 
reached the edge of the ]..affaux-Pinon ravine, 
where it joins the Allernant ravine which runs 
down to the w'est of I^inon. The left of Mar 
joulet had arrived almost simultaneously at 
tlie w'estern edge of th!> Allernant ravine. 
Into both hollows large numbers of the enemy 
had been hurled with heavy losses. The 
garrison in the Fruty quarry, attacked b\- 
battalions of the 75th Regiment, coiitinue<l, 
however, to resist. Meantime, Degoiitte’s 
Corps ill the centre had crossed the Soissoiis- 
Laon-road, and, penetrating the second German 
position, hod captured Malmaison farm, which 
W'ds in the possession of the French by 6 a.m. 


Marjoulet’s right wtis, therc^fort^, securely 
protected, for tho .Malmaison farm was on ii 
level w^ith Allernant. 

Marking the Fruty (juarry, Marjoulet at 
6.15 a.m. ordered his troo])S to deseend int<« 
the ravin(‘s, storm the Mt. de l^iffau>t, encircl!* 
Alleiiiaiit and seize the Sduthern end of the 
plateau of that name*. This pmgramnu! was 
oarrieil out, though not without sonm hitclies. 

I he Mt. <le l.4ifTanx, a few' hundred yards south 
of Allernant and commanding both raviiu^, 
was <lesp(*rat<*ly d<*feiidri(| by the eiuMuy against 
<letails of tiu' Toth Regiment, part of whiidi 
was still homhing and bayoneting the garrison 
of the Frut y quarry. Rmiiid Ma' Chateau de la 
Motb* aud north of it, round the strong point. 

\ all<‘<* ({uiubette just helow' t lu^ eastern (‘inl 
of iiu‘ Mt. d(*s Singes plat<*jni there w'as. also. 
si*\eri‘ fighting. In and about th«‘ ruins of 
.VlliMiiant itself si'veral maehine-gim emplaee- 
na*nls held u|i the' advance. Refore h n.m., 
lioweviM-, thi‘ Fiu'iich .‘Ifith Kegimi'ut liad workfMl 
its way on P) the plateau north of Allernant. 
'I’he 75th Regiment, w'hieh had hy now reduee!l 
the Fruty quarry and stormed the Mont <l<* 
Laffaux, assaulted the village from the Sout h. 
Oik* hy one lh(^ strong points in it wen< earrie<i. 
Ik*tw'<*en Alh'inant. and th(^ Laffaux- IMtioii 
ravine was jinothcM* w'oodt'd gully <uill<wl tht^ 
Hois de St. ( Juillain, after the farm »>f that name 
to its east. H<*re tla* 1 4hth Regiment soon 
after tKloa.in. wasstopp«Ml hy nests of maeliinio 
guns, but the Knnie.h tanks crawled \ip and put 
t hem out (»f act ion. 

'I’he a<l\aiic(’ was resuun*<l by thct right wing, 
the h'ft halting on a lini^ from Valle<i Guerbett,!* 
to a spot 500 yanls north of Allernant. I’Ik* 
right, astrid!* the St. Guillain and [..affaux- 
Finon ravine, reduce<l ila^ St. Guillain farm 
aud assaulted tln^ second (ha*maii position. 'I’Ih* 
(hraffe and LizanI tnaicls's w'en» overrun hy 
noon. It was then raining heavily. With the 
exception of Rt)Ls 100, south of the Vau<le.s.soii 
elm, w'lH'ie the garrison held out till the morning 
of OetolnT 24, when tin* wood W'as cleared hy 
details of the 2Sth Division, an<l with the 
except K»n, also, of some isolated (|uaiTie.s, 
every cent I!* of rcsLstan(;e south of the It injrl 
RtvUuHij and !^ast of the Alh^mant raviiu^ ha<l 
l)e!*ri captured. At i\v* end of the day tht^ 
right of Marjoulet was fiuing Finon ami 
covering V audesson, whicdi, os will b(^ related, 
had been secured by Degoutte. The French 
I4th Corps, like the* 1st Corps at (.’ombles ill 
the Battle of the Somme, had, pivoting on its 
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left., been swung to a line peqjondicular with 
the lino from which it liad started. The 
(Jennaris on tho Mt. des Singes and in Pinon, 
with tho Ailett.e at their backs, were menaced 
from the south as well as from the west. 
tJenoral Marjoulet had captui*ed some :i,()00 
prisonei’s (including 60 office i^s), several guns, 
macliiiie-gims, and trench mort^irs in the course 
of his bold and successful manceuvro. 

While Marjoulet’s wheel round was proceeding. 
General Maistre’s centre, fonned by the 21st 
Corps under General Degoutte, had been en- 
gaged. Dogoutte had first to carry the m- 
mainder of tho southern face of tho Laffaux 
salient, from the east of Meimejoan farm to 
the south of the Bohery quarry. The 13th 
Division was on the left, the 43rd on the right. 
They wore opposed by Gennaii Divisions of 
the same numbers, supported by troops 
of the Prussian 2nd Guard Division. Tf the 
(Jen nans managed to beat off their attacks, 
Marjoulet, should he gain the Allernant plateau, 
wf)uld be between two fii’os, and Maud’huy to 
their fight would, if he secured Fort de la 
Malmalson, be in a similar plight. It was, 
accordingly, essential that Degoutto; should 
reach liis objectives. 

At 0.1. 5 a.m. his divisions mounted the 
^slof^es and made for the Soissons«Laon road 


betvreen the Fruty quarry and the w^est of 
Malmaison farm. Thanks to the superb 
artillery preparation they met with little 
opposition. Entanglements and trenches had 
been obliterated. The Bois des Gobineaux 
beyond the road on the southern side of the 
Laffaux-Pinon ravine was cleared of the enemy 
by the 2lHt and 20th battalions of Chasseurs ; 
the Vaurains Fami, in the western angle made 
by the meeting of the Soissons-Laon cliauss6e 
with tho road to Pinon, was also captured, 
tanks assisting ; and the eastern ends of tho 
Lizard Trench and the Lady Trench were 
pierced. About 6 a.m., just when de Maud’huy’s 
left was entering the ruins of Fort do la Mal- 
maison, the 31st Chasseurs, after a fierce 
resistance, stormed Malmaison form. " Three 
quarters of an hour later General Maistre was 
infonned that Degoutte’s troops were firmly 
established north of the Riegelstellung, 

At 9.15 a.m. when Marjoulet’s right swung 
westwards astride the St. Guillain and Laffaux- 
Pinon ravinfs between Allernant and Vaiidesson 
to capture en rmUe tho w^estem end of the 
Lizard trench, the 13th Division began to 
descend the northern slopes in the direction of 
VauclIsRon and the Bois de la Belle Croix, To 
its right the 43rd Division on both sides of the 
Soissons-Laon highway moved dofm on the 
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Montparnasse quarry, just to the left of the 
road on a level with Vaudossori, against the 
Bois des Hoinets and the wostiern half of the 
village of Chavignon. The Bois des Hoinets 
and Chavignon touched or wore traversed by 
the road from Pinon, wdiich from Chavignon 
ran up along the eastern slopes of the Mal- 
maison spur to Pargny-Filain. The wood and 
Chavignon were considerably nearer tlie Ailette 
than Vaudesson. Before, however, describing 
Degoutte’s progress down the spur, the com- 
bats delivered previous to this by do Maud’huy’s 


left, formed by the division of General Guyot 
do Salins, must be referred to. Tliis also 
descended the heights and took part in the 
capture of Chavignon. 

At 5.15 a.m. Guyot do Salins’ s troops — ^Tirail- 
leurs, Moroccans and Zouaves — hod swarmed 
up the slopi\s. Tl'iO luige Bohery quarry was 
in the path of the Tirailleurs and Moroccans, 
Fort de la Malmaison in that of the Zouaves. 
At the quarry the enemy fought with stubborn- 
ness and fury. It was surrounded and tho 
gaiTison killed, wounded or cnpt tired. Befoi\‘ 
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thi» was accomplislir(i» most of tho TirailleuiN 
and Moroccans liad pono forward and asHistc<i 
Dcgouttc’s right to eject th(^ enemy from the 
Ltuly trt?nch. Beyond it they halted on the 
summit of the plateau ifi front of tho Boia de 
Garonne, a wooded hanger north of Chavignon 
and east of tho Montparnasse quarry. On their 
right- tho 4th Battalion of Zouav^es, ^lite troops 
led by Colonel Giraud, had been detailed to 
take Fort do la Malmaison, defended l>y 
Prussian G uards , 

From aboiit 3 a.m. tlie Zouaves had been 
sh(41ed by t\v' German heavy artillery, and 
many of them laid been killed or wounded. 
At .5.15 a.m th(\y, too, liad advanced, colonel, 
ollieers and chaplain at their head. The first 
two Gorman trenches had bf^en wiped out by the 
French guns. At tho third — the Carbiiw^ 
trench — thon^ was a sharp combat, but the 
enemy w'as totally defeat-ed. To guide the 
Zouaves to tho fort the French guns deluged 
it with ineendiaiy shells. From the Bois de 
V\*au on the right, macdiine-guns rained bullets 
)n it. All the time the German machine-guns 
sought W stop the ap|)roaching waves of gallant 
men, but in vain.Thc r inksof t heplueky Z juaves 
were swept by gusts of bullets, many f 11, but 
still the tieterniined remainder went steadily on, 
jiolhing could stop them. At last the ragged and 


torn coiinter-scarp was reaedwd, and the Zouaves 
Ieaj)t ilown into the muddy ditch. They 
ascended the ruined scarp and reached the 
broken rampart. The German garrison was 
hunted about the ruins and speedily put out of 
action. Bombers and men with flame pro- 
jectors set out to explore the galleries. Some 
15 machine-guns were taken, and at <5.5 a.m. the 
flag of the battalion was hoisted on the fort. 
Other battalions of Zouaves to right and left 
came into line, and the Guyot de Salins division 
halted and helped Degoutte’s men to organize 
the .summit of the plateau, wliich was all the 
time being heavily shelled by the German 
batteries on the Monampteuil heights to the 
right. 

It was at 9.15 a.m., as stated ab:)ve, that 
Degoutte’s divisions descended on Vaudesson, 
the Bois de la Belle Croix, the Montpaniasse 
quarry, the Bois des Hoinets and the western 
half of Chavignon. The division of Guyot de 
Salins accompanied them. Its objectives wei'e 
the Bois de Garenne, the Orme farm between 
Foit do la Malmaison and the eastern half of 
Chavignon, the reduction of which portion of 
the \dllage had been also assigned to it. The 
road from I*argny-Filain to Chavignon was 
finally to be crossed and Many farm to its east 
seiz^i. In other words, Giiyot de Salins was 
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not only to cover Degouttc’s right, but also to 
turn from the south the Prussian Guards in 
Pargny«Filain. 

Thus simultaneously the 13th, 43rd and 38th 
Divisions marched down the Malmaison heights, 
with tanks on the left and right, towards the 
cidge of the plain, south of the Ailette. French 
ac^roplanes flow overhead, firing at tlu^ hetwls of 
visible Germans and dro piling bombs on 
trenches, roads and bridges. Behind the ad- 
vancing French troops, away to the right on 
the summit of the Cliemin-des- Dames ridge was 
the battlefield of Craonne, m Ikmo th(j Kmperor 
Napoleon had gained the last but one of his 
victories. A 8ur])rise was at this moment 
sprung on the enemy; the line of Fn^neh guns 
))lacod behind the Ohemin-des- Dames ridg(\ 
which had kept silence in the initial stage* of 
the battle, suddenly opened and put down a 
barrage in front of the advancing troojis. 
In the wake of this the 13th Division assaulted 
VaudesHon and the Bojs de la Belle Ooix, 
the i3rd Division made for the Mont- 
parnasse quarry, and the 'rirailleuis and 
Mc>rbccana entcired the Bois de la Garenne, whil»* 
the Zouaves swooped down on tlie Orm(> farm. 

The village of Vaudesson, ineiuund l)y 
Marjoulet’s right engaged in tlie Lizard trench, 
was stonned by the 2l8t Regiment, with whieJi 
were tanks. To its oast the Bois de la B(*lle 


Gmix was overrun by the 109th Regiment, 
which took them 18 guns and numerous 
prisoners. In the Montparnasse quarry, which 
had galleries two»thirds of a mile long in places, 
the 1st Battalion of Chas-seurs met with con- 
siderable opt)osition. It was not till 10.30 a.m. 
that the survivors of the large underground 
garrison surren<lt*r(‘d. About the same tim«' 
the Onne farm and a quarry to its l«*ft wer*' 
carried by Guyot de Salins's division. 

Still the French pressed on. The Zoua\’es, 
Moroccans, and Tirailleui*s swept everything 
before them, driving the enemy from tla^ Bois 
«le la Gar(*nn(^ and th<* o])(*n ground to its right. 
By I p.m. they had reachtHi the Ghavignon 
luicktields aral were engaged in the outskirts 
of the. east(*rn half of the* village. 'Pluj Zouavi^s 
'simultaneously crosscnl the road from Pargny- 
Filain to Ghavignon and proceeded to reduce 
Many farm. 'Twc) hours latter, at 3 p.m., 
(hiyot dt^ Salin-'s troops laid fought through 
the eastern half of Ghavignon and w(*re bi^yond 
it in Voyen -Ghavignon. At. 2 p.m. the 1st 
Battalion of Ghasseuis, fresh from their 
succe-sscH in the Mont |>arnaHse quarry, had 
secured the Wf^stern half t)f Ghavignon. On 
their left the 149th and ir)t)th Infantry Regi- 
ments, after capturing a German battalion in 
the ("orbi’au cavern, luul dislodged the enemy 
fnnn llu^ Bois d('s Hoiis'ts. Ik^yond the l^inon- 
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Ohavignon road at its northern border lay the 
Pinon and Rosay forests, a moss of woodland 
extending to the south bank of the Oise- 
Ailetto Aisne canal. 

The part played in the battle by do 
Maud’hiiy’s right wing, composed of the Alpine 
Chasseurs of General Brissaud-Desmaillet’s 
Division and the detachment from General 
Deligny’s Corps, remains to be narrated. The 
Alpine Chasseurs and their comrades of the 
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AEROPLANE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE 
FORT DE LA MALMAISON. 

:i9th Corps had to stonn the Pantheon fann 
works at the south-east end of the Malmaison 
plateau and to clear out the enemy i*ound the 
Orago quarry, a little to its north, from the 
stumj) of the Bovettes water-tower and the 
subterranean quarry at the head of the Bovettes 
ravine, which descends to Pargny-Kilain. They 
had next to storm the Tonnerre quarry on the 
edge of the IMalmaison plateau and, mastering 
the Liitzen Ireneh, to drive the Gennans from 
the Bois do Veau, a wood which, to the east of 
Fort do la Malmaison, covered the slopes of the 
plateau opposite Bargriy-Filain. If all went 
well, Pargny-Kilain, too, was to be occupied. 
The duties of Gomnal Brissaud-Desmaillet’s 
division were, in fact, to be very similar to tho^e 
of Gt?neral Marjoulet’s division on the extreme 
left of the battle. Brissaud-Desmaillet w’as to 
swing, however, eastwards, not westwards, and 
he was to form a defensive flank on the eastern 
slo|)es of the plateau against counter-attack.s, 
while Guyot de Salins with Degoutte’s Corps on 
his left descended from the plateau to the plain 
of the Allot te. 

The inanmuvre of whe(*ling round in face of 
and through a detennined enemy is always a 
difiicult one. Here the difliciilty was increased 
by the fa(t that, owing to the proximity of the 
French to the Gennan trenches, General 


Maistre’s heavy artillery had not been able to 
destroy this part of the German fortified zone 
with its largest shells. Many of the trenches, 
entanglements and machine-gun emplacements 
wore on October 23 still intact. Held by troops 
of the 5th Prussian Guard Regiment, it was 
certain that they would not be won without a 
severe struggle. In the Pantheon and Orage 
quarries during the preceding night the garrisons 
liad been relieved. Those strong points were 
defended by men — the 5th and 8th companies 
of the 3rd Grenadier Regiment of the Prussian 
Guards — whose moral hsid not been seriously 
shaken by the preliminary bombardment. In 
addition, Brissaud-Dosinaillot’s and Deligny’s 
battalions, when they passed over the crest and 
began their descent, were exposed to tlie fire of 
the German battories on the Monampteuil 
heights discharging their projectiles over the 
artificial lake which fed the Oise-Ailette-Aiane 
canal. The ranges were, of course, exactly 
known by the enemy's gunners, who were 
familiar with every object within their ^^ew• 

At 5.15 a.m. the Alpine Chasseurs leapt to 
their feet, and with bayonets levelled or 
grenades in hand, rushed forward. Under a 
canopy of shrapnel,, passing through barriers 
of bursting liigh^explosivo shells and barrages 
of macliine-gun bullets, losing heavily in killed 
and wounded, they entered the first line 
German trenches. There in bayonet and 
grenade duels they struggled for some minutes 
with the Prussian Guards. On the ex Irenas 
right near La Roydre farm the detachments of 
Deligny’s Corps could, it is true, make little 
headway. But nothing could withstand the 
fierce and determined attack of the Chasseurs. 
From t{ie front I hey burst into the rear German 
trenches, stonning the Pantheon, Orago and 
Bovettes quarries, and by 9 a.m. had fought 
their way between the Fanion trench, the 
termination on the east of the second German 
po.sition, and the ].«utzen trench. 

The Bois do Veau was, also, entered by them , 
but it was found impracticable to advance 
down the slopes to Pargny-Filain. The Ton- 
nerre and another quarry continued to resist 
all their efforts and, until the.se were secured, 
the ojjeration would bo too dangerous. At 
nightfall the division of Brissaud-Desmaillet 
was busily engaged in organizing a defensive 
ilahk from the Bois de Veau to the Bovettes 
Quarry. Its contribution to the success of the 
day had been very considerable. Had it been 
held by the Germans between the Panth^n 
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and Les Boyettes, the advance of Guyot de 
Safins on Chavignon would certainly have been 
delayed, perhaps arrested. Guyot de Salins 
and Brissaud-Desmaillet had captured 2,500 
prisoners, 16 guns and a number of trench- 
mortars and machine-guns. Do Maud’hiiy had 
every reason to be satisfied with his subordi- 
nates. 

When P6tain issued his communi/fue in the 
evening of October 23 he was able to announce 
that the number of prisoners taken by Gtmeral 
Maistre exceeded 7,500 and that “ an enonnoiis 
quantity of material,” including 26 heavy and 
field guiis, hod been captured. These wore 


maison plateau uith the fort at its centre and 
its northern slopes to the edge of the plain of 
the Ailette was at last in his possession. To 
the salient gained — tlie front of which facing 
the Ailotto measured over threi> miles — he 
could now transfer his artillery, and in the vast 
Montparnasse and the other quarries he could 
accumulate munitions and reserves. As the 
salient protruded from the hog’s back at right 
angles both to it and the valk^y of the Upper 
Ailette, the Germans would soon be dislodged 
from their rt^rnaining strongholds on the crest 
and the northern slojx^s of the ridge farther east. 
The key of tliat ridge was in General MaistnVs 
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|)rovisioiial figures. The losses of the enemy in 
prisoners and guns were, as will be shown 
later, much lieavier. 

The victory of General Maistre was complete. 
With Marjoulet’s right wing in the GiralTe 
Trench, in the Laffaux-Pinon ravirn? and on the 
heights beyond the ravine wi\st of Vaudesson, 
with the corps of Dogoutte in that- village and 
in the wooded ravine of the Belle Croix and 
Hoinets woods, the Montparnasse quarry and 
the western half of Chavignon ; with Guyot 
do Saliiis’s division in its eastern half, and 
at the Many fann beyond the road going up 
from Chavignon-Pargny-Filain ; Brissaud-Des- 
maillet’s Alpine Chasseurs aligned from the 
Bois de Veau to the Bouvett-cs Quarry, the 
French commander had achieves! liis main 
object. He had secured the Allcmant plateau 
and severed the defences thert» from those on 
the Mt. des Singes spur and the spur to its 
seat above Pinon. The w’hole of the Mal- 


hands, as but for certain untow'ard climatic, 
politicwil, and military events it might have 
bwu in Nivt^lle’s before the end of the preceding 
Aju’il. 

That capable hut, in 1017, unfortunate 
soldier had rightly held that the (’hemin-des- 
Dames harrier and its outli(*i*H to the w'est could 
he taken, hut it may be that, hoping to pierce 
the (lennan lines b(d-\veen (’raoiuic^ ami thi^ 
Aisne with the lu*]|) of his tanks, he did not 
fully appreeiatf* th(? advantages to ho gained 
by sfH’uring the W(\st(Tn ratlu‘r than the ( astern 
end of the hog's back. 'Plie data, however, for 
forming a correct judgment on tViis point are 
not avrtilabltS and it should 1 m? retnernbert'd 
that, even if Nivelh^ had sucx'ec'ded in storming 
the Allernant and Maltnaison plat(?aux, he 
would not have been able to continue at once 
an offensive thence on haon. For reasons 
ali*eady given, it would have b(?en iinpossihlo 
to move up the valley of the Ardon until tho 
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CJennans had been driven from the Anizy and 
Monainpteuil heights. 

IVdain, engaged in completing the Battle of 
( ’raonne- Reims by capturing all the high ground 
fr<jm the Mt. dt« Singes to the California plateau 
alx)ve Craoiine, won in October. 1917, v'ery 
difffM’ently situated to \^’hnt Nivelle had been 
in April. He <ii(l not and, in face of the 
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colIapsi5 of Russia, could not- contemplate 
breaking right through the Cernum forfirie<l 
zone, 'riu* los.ses suffered by the French at 
t he Bntll<!S of ("raonnc-Keinis and Moron villiers, 
apairt from t hose - not incorisich'rable inflicted 
by tlu^ Germans on our Allies at the Thin! 
Battle of Yf)res and the Fourth Battle of 
Y(‘rdun, had so ih^pleted his resources that, 
until the Ameiican Annuls crossed the Atlantic 
in great force, an offensive on an extended scale 
would have been hazardous beyond measun*. 
Sir Douglas Hag's troo|)s at the Battles of 
Arras-V'imy, Bullecourt and Messines and in 
the Third Battle of Ypres Ijad been used up 
to a. <legree^ which rendered it unlikely that, in 
the immediate future. Sir Douglas would be 
abl(‘ to sup|)ort Petain wit h large effectives. 

'I’hus Petain was reduced to a policy of limitiMl 
off(*nsiv(*s. In August he had delivered one 
nort h of Verdun ; now in October, with e(|ual 
success, he liad delivered another north of the 
Aisrif*. Both had been necessary, becaus<? of 
the unsatisfactory defensive positions of the 
Fr<*nch in those regions. Considering t he range 
nf modern artillery, the space t>etween tlie 
Fiench lines north of Verdun and that c*ity 
had be(‘n on August 19 far too small. While 
the (Jennans retained the Mt. des Singes, 
LafTaux, Allemont, and Malmaison plateaux. 


the French north of the Aisne wore in a danger- 
ous position, confronted as they were by a very 
energetic enemy, callous of the lives and 
sufferings of his own men. Unless, then, 
Petain was prepared to fight and w^in the 
battle which ha.s been described, it would have 
been prudent of him to have fallen back behind 
the Aisne. The latter course, which would 
have been virtually an adniission that the 
Battle of Craonne- Reims had been a bloody 
defeat foi* the French, could not in October be 
entertained. Petain had, therefore, to join 
battle with the German Crown Prince for 
the we-stei'n end of the hog’s back, and Petain 
and General Maistre had done so with such skill 
that they gained a victory which, to a large 
c'xtiMit, counttTbalaneed the striking succe.sses 
of the Austro-Germans in Italy on the m?xt and 
t he stuccoed ing days. 

Genc^ral Pci*shing was present at the Battle 
of Malmaison as he had been present at the 
Fourth Battle of Verdun. That he must have? 
l)een iinf)rcssed by the sci(?nce and bourage 
tlisplayed by the Frf^nch oflieers anil men g()(*s 
without saying. One obvious possibility is 
not lik(>ly to have escaped his notice, as it 
s(M?ms t-o have escaped that of some of the 
Allied statesmen. The l*etain method might 
1>e adopted in Frarict< and Belgium by Hinden- 
biirg and laideinlorfl’. 

A deft*at so severe, and involv ing the conse- 
c|in*nce that the German Crown I^rince W’oiild 
hav'o to evacuate tlu^ Mt. des Singes plateau 
and every point on the summit and slopes of 
the Ch(?inin -ties- Dames ridge, was a bitter pill 
for the faViricators of German public opinion 
to sw'allow. Still uncertain whether its great 
offtmsive wouki succeed in Italy, the German 
Higher Command on October 24 issued the 
following bulletin. The battle-front was 
doubled in length ; it was admitted that Alle- 
riiant, Vaudesson and Chavignon — villages 
with names with which the average German 
would not be familiar had been lost, but a 
victory was claimed in an imaginary battle west 
of La Royere farm. We have seen the same 
procedure adopted befoj'e (e.f/., in German 
communlqu^,s |.nirporting to descriVje the fighting 
at X'^erdim in August and September), and the 
imaginary battle formula seems to have had 
a jKJCuliar fascination for the 'reutonic intellect. 

Front of thk German Crown Prince. — The Frenrli 
yesterday began in two seetioiis a largo attack at lh<‘ 
r^homin -des- Dames, from the Ailotte I’egion north of 
Vaiixaillon as far bm the plateau north of Paissy (about 
i.*! miies). 
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The fighting which developtnl in tho morning south 
of the Oise-Ai^ne Canal led to a heavy and fliietuating 
Ktriigglo between the Ailette and t^ie heights tif Ostel. 
The enemy, storming in tho early morning against our 
line-, wbieh had bemi deHtroyed by six days of tho most 
violent firing, oneounti rod strong resistance, and liid 
not acivaneo in eonseciiH'iiee of heavy losses. 

Only in a later thrust, from the west on Alleiiiant 
and from the soiitli on Chavigrion, by fn'sh French 
forces, after renewed firing f>reparation and supporietl 
by numerous armoured f?ars, did they succo<>tl in breaking 
into our positions and pressing forward ti> these villages. 
Thereby the positions lying between became untiuiable. 
In the witlulrawal of the troops from tho stubbornly 
held lines on the front the advanced batteries had to be 
f>lown up and left to the enemy. 

'Phe Fn-nch qiiickly jirossed forward, but by the 
intervention of our reserves the enemy thrust was 
arrested south of Finon, near Vaudesson, aint at 
luirdly-fouLdit-for Chavigtion ; further progress was 
denied to the enemy. 

Ati attack begun simultaneously by several French 
divisions on tlu' f)lateaii <»n hoth sides of La llt>>^re 
farm (south of Fihvin) failed, in spite of rop.'atod 
assaults, with the heaviest losses. 

Ill the evening, after drumfire lasting several hours, 
the eru*ir\y advanced t,«» the attack hotween Hraye ami 
Aillos. Under o\ir defence fire, and, in places, in d(*s- 
perato hand-to-hami fighting, llu^ tlirust of tho Fnaich 
eompl»ie!y collapsed on this front. In Io<*al engage, 
fiionls the fighting was continued until far into the 
night, but uf) to the pivvsiMit, it has not again revived. 
Our tnxjps fought lau'oicHlIy. 

On the eastern bank of the Meuse, south-west of 
Ileaunuuit, tnaieh figb^iug took place throughout tls* 
tlay. 

Evkninu. At the Cliemin-des-Dames there was 
only slight enemy artillery act Ivity. M'lie French have 
not contimii'd their attack. 


On this t(*xt Gonoral von Ar^^onno onlargcMl 
lit some length in the Berliner Tagcblatt of 
Octolxu* 25. 

Ill the present state of the struggle in Flanders, 
where the final c.aptim' of th»' Ik igian (roast is a mere 
will-o’-the-wisp for the Ihitish. it is surprising that the 
Fr.'iieh have begun an attack in the Oise-Aisne and 
.A.ilet(e angle which puts in tho shade, hoth in stnnigfli 
and in power of ariillcry preparation, the partial attacks 
they have hifiu’rto made as weak relief olTeu*<iv»’s to 
lu'lp the British. A really lag attack is in progress on a 
li>-iuil(< front. IVohalily the object is the pl^s.ses^ion (*l 
Laon, which is situated in the eentre of the obtuse 
angle which the British ami French attacking fronts 
tVifin. INahaps the French have an idea that ‘■ucccssinl 
ptaictratioii tlam* would ^|)lit the (Jciinan front into two 
parts, which could t him In* separately rolled up. Even 
the loss of Ltioii, which is by no means imminent, would 
not I'hange in tla^ l«*asf the (lerman strategical position. 
The French at lack of October 2;l-21 astride the main 
road from Soissons to Laiai suc(M*eded at Chavignon, 
dm* m»rth of Maluuiison l*’orl , which was shot to nothing. 
That meuiit penetration into flu* (ii‘rman front and 
necessitat»*d the giving up of limittvl neighhuiii'ing 

sections and the blouiiig up of tla* guns tixed in concii^ti' 
t h(’n*. Pile (Sm'iuaii 121 h Div ision to(»k up tlie attaek 
and fought really heroically. 

hardly contested village of 1‘arguy-FiIiin, norfh of the 
often-mentioned lb ytNre farm, the furious attack was 
stopped. It will umlouhtedly be repeatcil. Its pres- 
pi'cts of final vueecs,- are, bo\vcv«‘r, -mall, as its striking 
force is essentially vveakemMl. 

* ♦ ♦ 

Here is an .ob ivalivm that should he mad<‘. It 
may pThaps s« ‘in oqierlluous, hut it as well to repent 
it. The (h rm (’ommand is disposed in certain cir- 

<umstanc<‘.s to va<iiali Vf>luntarily district.s which 
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are worthlenn and not important for great tacticai 
decisions, if by this tUeann our own blood can be spared 
and heavy Iohhos indicted on the enemy. This approved 
theory is to be adhered to. Ulio German newspaper 
reader should not allow himself to be influenced by 
enemy reports of victory which will follow automatically 
every such evacuation. 

That was aiming at Laon was, of 

course, a supposition which General von Ardenne 
knew to be absurd. 

General von Ardenne’s supposition that 
the Germans might liavo to retreat still further 
had, at the lime when his article was published, 
already come to pass. So crushing had been 
the blow striKik by General Maistre that 
iJiiring the late afternoon of Tuesday, October 23, 
and the following night von Muller was in no 
position to counter-attack oither from the Mt. 
des Singtvs and Pinon plateaux, from the Plain 
of the Ailetto, or from the Chevrogny spur. 
3\vo of his reserve divisions luul been used up 
in the fighting between Allemant and Cliavig- 
non. A tliird was on the defensive round 
Pargny-Kilaiu and Filain, and the fourth, 
from Galicia, winch had arrived at Anizy while 
tho battle was raging, was unable to debouch 
and cross tho Ailetto owing to the French 
barrage. 

Von Mill lor and liis staff even appear to have 
momentarily lost their nerve. A Gennan 
battalion commander captured in Pinon on tho 
25th had two conflicting sets of instructions 


on his person. One ordered him to retire, the 
other to hold on at all costs. Similar con- 
fusing orders were found in tho pockets of 
enemy officers taken elsewhere. Tho cutting 
down of fruit trees and the burning of home- 
steads south and north of the Ailetto, which 
had been observed by tho French airmen before 
the battle, ceased to be sporadic. A pall of 
black smoko from the conflagrations drifted 
over tho plain. It was obvious that a retreat 
was intended and was proceeding. 

On Wednesday, October 24, P^tain and 
General Maistre reaped the first topographical 
.fruits of tho victory. The Mt. des Singes and 
Pinon plateaux were evacuateil by the enemy, 
hotly pursued by Marjoiilot’s left wing from 
the Vauxaillon valley and the Allemant ravine. 
The departing Germans, tliirmed by shell and 
machine-gun fire, fled across the Ailotte or into 
Pinon and the Pinon forest. French patrols 
sent out from the Vaudesson-Chavignon front 
brought in large bodies of prisoncn*s, the nlimber 
of whom now exceeded 8,000. Some 70 gm)s, 
.30 trench -mortal's, and 80 machine-guns had 
also been counted, but a great many more were 
still to be discovered. 

The next day, Thursday, October 25, sa<l 
and bad news frorn Italy reached P^tain. Tho 
Caporetto sector had been pierced by a German 
corps, and tho Italians were preparing to 
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SPOILS AT THE FARM OF VAURAINS. 


IfVtf i. A offu tal f Jtoiotiraph. 


abandon tho Bairisizza plateau atul the Cai'so, 
and to retreat into the Friulian plain. To relieve 
the situation in Italy it was only too probable 
that French and British troops woul<l have to 
be railed through the Mt. O^iis tunnel and by 
the Jliviera line to lx)inbardy. To prevent 
LudendorfE from transferring more troops to 
the Julian Alps and Tirol it was neoc^ssary 
that General Maistre should exploit the victory 
of Malinaison to the utmost, and that the 
French and British, supported by the BtJgian 
right wing, should vigorously assault once 
more Sixt von Annin’s d('fensivo zone in 
Flanders. 

While Rucquoy, Anthoine, Gough and 
Plurner made their final preparations for the 
offensive which began on the next day and 
ended with the acquisition of tluj Merckern 
Peninsula and Passchendaele, tln^ forces of 
General Maistre, which in tht> original plan wen^ 
not to have entered the plain south of the 
Ailette, stormed Pinori» where they capt uriMl 
600 prisoners, and penetrated the forests of 
Pinon and Rosay, capturing Rosay farm. 
Simultaneously troops of dc Maud’huy’s Corps 
from the Cheniin-des- Dames ridgr* and from the 
eastern side of the Malinaison plateau sur- 
rounded and reduced the farms of St. Martin 
and Ohapelle Ste. Berthe .south of Filain -into 
wliicb \Jllage patrols ponotratod — (deared out 
the garrisons of the Tonnerre and Charbi>n 
quarries and, descending into the Bovottes 
ravine and the shallow v'^allcy to its left and 
ascending from Many farm, (aicirded arul 
fought their way through Pargny-Filain. The 


Prussian Guards at all t heses points put up a 
stubliorn resistance, but wer<A finally obliged to 
secsksiieltiM* beyon<l tlu^ cjMiabon the Montamp- 
teuil Heights. In tlu> course of the day more 
than 2,000 prisont'rs were cji|)tured by General 
Maistre and 20 mor(» gens, including several 
6-in. Iiowitzers. Tlie total of wounded atul 
unwounded Germans in the Frtmch cages ]ia<l 
swelliMl to ov(»r 11,000, among them over 
200 ofiicers. At Filain elements of one of the 
enu k German Guard n^girnonis, the Konigin 
Klizaboth, surrcnd(T(Ml. They had received no 
food for t.hreo days and had Immmi abandoned by 
their oflic(M\s. 

When the sun s(d on d'hursday, Octolier 2.1, 
the line of G<*neral .Maistri^ nin from Vauxaillon 
by the norlh of Mt. des Singevs along thei 
Soissons-baon mil way to the point ni*ar Anizy 
wImto it crossed the Oise-Aih'tte-Aisim canal, 
'rhence it turned i*ast.ward through the marshy 
region at the north(*rn edg(» of th<’ forests of 
Pinon and Rosay and, still south of tin-* canal, 
bent ])aek south-cost wan Is to north of the 
west eiol of the lake f)r canal reservoir. Skirt- 
ing the w('sl.ern bank of the rest^voir, it ran up 
to tJie Cheinin-des-Damcs ridge east of Pargny- 
Filain and Filain. Between the ohl and the 
new front thousands of T(?rritorials and Afri- 
cans and Asiatic natives, anuM the falling shells 
rained on tho ridge and platc^aux by the enemy's 
batteries round Anizy and Montamptenil, were 
building new roads lutross tlu‘ wilderness of 
craters and repairing with concrete and slccl, 
so far as it wtis possible, the damage done to tho 
caves. 
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Von Miiller’s troops in their retreat blew up 
the bridges across the Ailette botween the north 
of the Mt. des Singes and tl»e reservoir. On the 
25th the Gc 3 rinan Higher Couiinand published 
their account of a f urtht?r re via’se. The news from 
Italy being so good from the Kaiser’s stand- 
point, concealment had liecoiiKi tinnocessory ; 
it was given out, however, that the retirement 
south-east of Chavignoii had boon elTected 
“ according to our (the German) plans,” and 
that the French ha<l vainly tried to continue 
the pursuit beyond the Ailette. 



A (JKRMAN TRENCH AFTER HEAVY 
BOMBARDMENT. 


Front of German Crown Prince. — After strong 
firing preparation, tlio French advanced yesterday front 
the northern slopes of the (Jhemin-dos-Damos into the 
Ailette region. I'heir attack met, at the Houthern edge 
of the l*inon Wood, our advanced troops, brought up in 
the previous night, whi(.*h, after n short engagoinont, 
wore withdrawn to tho northern hank of f.ho Oiso-Aisne 
Canal. Wo w<jro, therefore, not successful in fully saving 
ill the Pinon Wood, which was shot to pieces, tho fixed 
gun inatorial which had lioen ostablishod in the days 
preceding the fighting. 

At tho other points of Iho battlefield after tho huccobs- 
fill warding off of (ho enemy thrust, our linos, in accorri- 
anco with our plans, were withdrawn behind tho (^inal 
near and south-east of Chavignon. The otumiy sought 
many times later to cross tho Canal lowlands ; he was 
everywhere thrown back by our battle troops. 

Friday, October 2(5, was mostly spent by 
General Maistre in consol if lating his battle- 
front. North of Chapelle Sto. Berthe the 
troops of do Maud’hiiy reduced some stroug 
points sf.ill un taken in Filain and reached 
the bank of the canal reservoir. Deligny’s 

men on the summit of the Chovr^gny spur 
jiusl.ed the enemy ovfir the nortliern crest. 
This 8ueet3ss .speedily led to another. The 

enemy round Froidmont Farm f.o tho south- 
east, one of tho last posts from which his 

oKservers could look towards the Aisno, were 
overpowered by the Fn'ncli on Saturday. 

October 27. 

By nightfall of that tlay tlie exact number 
of prisoners and guns taken in tho offensive 
since 5.15 a.rn. on October 23 was ascertained. 
In addition to 180 guns, General Maistre had 
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Hocupod 11,157 prisoners, besides 222 troneli- 
rnortars and 720 tnachino-guns. At the Rattle 
of Mororivilliers, delivered by (leneral Ant hoim* 
between April 17 Un<l May 20, tlu' number of 
Cemians taken had been 0,120, with 52 guns, 
42 trench-mortars, and 103 machine-guns. 
Between August 20 and 24 (Jeneral Ouillauinat 
at Venhin htul secured 8,100 f)risori('rs, but 
these, it should be added, were unwcaiialed. 
Whether General Maislre’s victory from the 
point of view of eajitures of iikmi was a grea-ter 
one than General Guillaumat’s is uiu'crtaiii, 
but the former had without doubt taken for 
more guns and machine-guns. The reason 
for this different result lay in the nat un^ of the 
battlefields. On the etist bank of the Meuse, 
north of Verdun, von Gallwitz had been able 
to adopt a more clastic system of defence. At 
Mahnaison it was impossible for von Miiller 
to do this to any extent. Kighting on the 
edge of the steep heights rising south of the 
Ailette, he could not qui(4<ly withdraw his 
guns when the French infantry crowned the 
crest ; for their transfenmce to the canal 
would have been under tire all the way, and the 
crossings of the canal wi?re within reach of th*^ 
French batteries. Topographical coialitioii'^ 
larg€ 3 ly explain, too, w'hy General Maistre was 
so far more successful than the Allied leaders 
in the Third Battle of Ypres, where on July 31 
the British took some 6,100 prisonf*rs and 25 
guns; on Augiist 16 they and the l^rench 
captured over 2,100 prisoners and 30 guns ; 


on {ScptemlxT 20. 3.213 prisonei's with a tew 
pi<‘<*es. 

fortunately th(' plan outlincxl in tlu' Gernuin 
Order of Jura* 30. whi<di had balM<*d Gough 
and IMumer so much, was not (‘apal)le of 
reali/ation at all points. We have sc(ai that 
von Gallwitz could not adopt it west of the 
Meuse ; von Miiller at lh(< Bat tl<^ of Mahnaison 
had not becMi ai)le to take full advantage of 
the i<lea dev<4o|)e<l in it. VV('st. of t he Soissons- 
Laon road he had d(»ne so, but (Mist of t lu^ road 
h<* had had to nOy on th(^ stnmgtli of hia first 
line defences. Once these wen^ taken h(^ had 
had no ofition but to place th(^ AileJic* betwoen 
him and his pursiu'rs, and (juarri(‘s, like the 
Montparnasse (juarry, had Imm'ohh' men^ traps 
for his delea.t(*d infantry. 

Wh(*ther German Grown Prince was 

ashaiiKHl to admit his discManfitun; or that he 
wished to obtain tina^ for an orderly (w aciiation 
of t he remainder of t he hog’s back, he did not 
at once instruct bis sulxu'dinates to abandon 
the imperilled positions east, of ba Koyon^ 
farm. On Sunday, October 28 tlii^ day of the 
fall of Gori/.ia -at 1 2. .30 p.m., waves of (h'nmins 
made a det(M’mine(| efYort to recov(*r the ground 
lost north of Kroidrnont Farm. 3’h(*y wow 
heavily repuls(‘d, losing 6(t |)risoMers. 3’wo days 
later {'ruesday, October .30) an attack in the 
(\*rny n'gion was also beaten off. But. GeiKTal 
Maistre’s guns w(‘r<‘ stiMwlily ac(;umulating on 
the Allemant and Mahnaison plateaux, in the 
Binon and llosay fori'sts, and round Pargny- 
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Filain and Filain. His gunners enfiladed the 
valley of the Ailotte oast of the reservoir, and 
poured liigh-explosive, gas and shrapnel shells 
on the enemy defending the northern slopes of 
the Chemin-des-Daines ridge and the few points 
still hold by him on the summit. From the 
Aisne valley to the east of Berry-au-Bac the 
French artillery joined in the work of destruc- 
tion. Reluctantly the German commanders 
made preparations for carrying out their 
retreat in face of a dtderminod and enterprising 
antagonist. 

'.I'hose preparations were, as might have been 
expected, of a skilful order. Nevertheless, but 
for the disturbance occasioned in the French 
plans by the appalling news from Italy, where 
Cadorna had been forced on the 31st to retire 
behind the Tagliamento, leaving in the hands 
of the enemy close on 2()(),000 prisoners and 
1,000 guns, the retreat from the ridge to the 
north bank of the Ailette might have been 
cc)n verted by the French into another disaster 
for the enemy. As it was, like the British at 
Gallipoli, the Germans in the niglit of Novem- 
ber 1-2 slipped down the slopes. For fear of 
alarming the French, a few hundred yards away, 
they did not blow up or injure their shelters, 
tunnels, and “ |)ill -boxes,’* and a screen of 


machine-gunners and riflemen were left on the 
summit of the hog's back firing till almost dawn. 

Just before -sunrise a party of French Chas- 
seurs, suspecting that the enemy were retreat- 
ing, boldly pushed into a German trench. It 
was found to be empty. Immediately the 
infantry and gunners were informed and the 
•75 guns opened a creeping barrage, behind 
which waves of foot soldiers advanced to and 
over the crest. By mid-day Ceriiy, at 3 p.m. 
Courtecon, and at 7 p.m. Allies — the ruins of 
the latter village were at once deluged by the 
German artillery with mustard-gas shells and 
could not be occupied for some time were 
reached and passed. The comparative slow- 
ness of the advance was due to the fear that the 
caves and tunnels were mined, which does 
not seem to have been the case except in a few 
•*Iaces. During the following night and the 
morning of Friday, November 3, the French 
line was pushed forward on a front of nearly 13 
miles to the south bank of the Ailette. In the 
plain, north-east of Craonne, the remains of 
(Jbevreux were occupied and patrols reached the 
southern outskirts of Corbeny. Some 20 more 
heavy and field gims had been captured since 
October 27. The bridges across the Upper'Ailette 
hml, of course, been destroyed by the enemy. 
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Thfi strugglo for the Cheniin-des-Daioes ridgo 
ttie heights to its west, begun on April Ih, 
ended victoriously for the French on the same 
flay that Oeneral Maude inflicted another defeat 
on the Turks north of Bag<itul, the day after 
Allenby's victory at Gaza, and four days before 
the Canadians by capturing Passchendaelo 
finished ofl’ the Third Battle of Ypres. 

Coming on the top of Guillaumat’s victory at 
Verdun, the Battle of Malmaison and its after- 
math gloriousl 3 '^ terminated the Fi*enclj offensive 
in 1917. Though, except in the last-named 
battles, our Allies had, perlia^js, ^^’on no suc- 
cesses which quite justified their expenditure of 
men and munitions, they hafl driven back the 
enemy in every engagement on a considerabh^ 
scale. The positions assaulti^d, in the marshes 
of Flanders, on the hog’s back north of the 
Aisne, in the gun -commanded plain between 
the Chemin-des -Dames ridge and the hills nort h 
east f)f Heims, on the Moron villiers massif, and 
on the heights traversed by the Meuse, wen> 
naturally of great strength, and ori them the 
German engineers had, since September, 1914, 
worked unremittingly with vast resources of 
labour and material. 

The Allied offensives in 1917 failed, indeed, to 
accomplish completely the objects of their 
designers. But the causes for that were beyond 
the control of Petain and Haig. They could 


not save Hussia from intcrnccjine warfare nor 
from tlie wild schemes of (hu'man hirelings. 
Five days after the G(‘rmans evu(‘uat(H| the 
Chemirj-des-Dames ridge, Lenin and Trotzky 
effect<ed their cowp d'Haf ; Kenmsky fl<*<l ; and 
the elements which usurped power promptly 
dec/ided for an “ immediate democratic peace.” 
Russia became, for the time at least, a negli- 
gibU^ quantity in the Knlente. 

The events which happened on the French 
front between August 29 and November 10, 
not already related in this or tln^ last chaj)ter, 
may now be sk(‘tcln‘d. As therr^ was no 
important change produced by artillery 
duels and infaritry fighting exempt on the 
(’hemin-<lcs-Dam(\s ridge and tlu? heights of 
the Meuse, the combats at other f)f>int« need 
not be tre^ated in didail. W^hiU? tluue was 
constant shelling and sev(^rHl outpost affairs 
between the north of St. Quentin and 
V'auxaillon and between the south of Verdun 
and the Swiss frontier, tlu^ greater part of the 
fighting took place in the trenches from 
Cnmniie to Avocoiirt. Tlie most important 
minor operations occurred on the battlefields 
of Moronvilliers anil the (.9jam|)agne Pouillense. 

In Chainpagm? on August 21 the French 
guns caused an explosion of gas -reservoirs in 
the St. Hilaire sector. Fivt? days later other 
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j^fiH-ri'sc^rvoirs north of Navarin Fann, also in 
(/harnpagne, were dt^slroyiMi by Fronch gun 
fire. On the northern edge of the Moronvillicrs 
heights our Allies (August .*U)) raided the 
encuny’s lines east of the 'rtHoii, and repulsed 
two German jvlvaiices there. A French surprises 
attack on September .*{ west of the St. Hilaire* 
St. Souplet road was successful, considerable 
damage being done and [)risoner8 being brought 
back. Towards nightfall the same day French 
troops, on a front of half a mile, astride the 
Souain-Sommo-Py road entered the German 
liru^s, destroyed a great number of gas-tanks, 
blew u[) some dug-outs, rescued several French 
prisoners, an<l returned safely with 40 Germans, 
4 macliine-gims, and a trencli mortar. Henevvod 
infantry fight ng was n'f>orttMi at the Moron- 
villiers ridges on Sc'ptemlxT 5, round the 
'IY?ton ami the Casque. Three days afterwards 
(SepUnubfir It) the enemy’s trench(‘s, this time 
east of the St. Hilaire-St. Soiqjlet road, were 
raided, dug-outs blown up, and 20 prisoners, 
including three oHicers, captured. On the 
1 2th, again east of th(^ latter road, and also 
riorth-east of Auberive, th(?r(? w(?re lively 
engagenumts, in wliich our Allies had the 
upper hand. The French on the 14th raide<l 
west of Navarin farm, and on the 15th in the 
rc^gion of Mt. llaut. 

So far the initiative in the Craonne-Avocourt 
sf^ctor had been with the French, but on 
SeptemlM^r 22 the Germans in their turn took 
the ofh^nsive between Maisons -do -(./harnpagne 


and the Main-do-Massiges. After a viokmt 
bombardment some detachments entered the 
French trenches, but were expelled by bomb 
and bayonet. 'Fhe attack was vainly renewed 
a few hours later. Gn the 2Sth the enemy 
was rej)ulsed west of Navarin farm, north- 
west of Tahure, and at the Four-de-Paris in the 
Argonne, as he was on the last day of the month 
east of Auberive, about the tinaj when, west of 
!Mt. Cornillet, the French wen^ penetrating the 
German lines. 

In October the French raidc^d north of Ville- 
sur-Tourbe on the 1st, and on the 3rd w'cst of 
Navarin fann, an<l in the region of the Cas(|ue. 
(^n the 7th they repulsed an atfacik at Navarin 
farm, and on the 9th destroyed s(W(?ral dug- 
outs near the Butte-de-Tahure. (Jerman 
stonn -troops in the night of the Ilth-i2th, 
after a 3(5 hours’ bombardment in the Aube- 
rive-Souain region, (k'livered three attacks. 
There was some bitter fighting, and they were 
driven back. On th(5 17th the enemy raided 
south-east of .luvincourt and on the northern 
slopes of Mt. Cornillef,. The French, two days 
later, did the stune north of th(^ Casque. Tlif} 
day before the Battle of Malmaison optaied, 
they broke into the German lines south-oa.st 
of St. (Quentin and in the Tahure region, while, 
on the morning of the battle, the Germans 
raided west of Bennericourt. The next day 
(Octobt*r 24) the French did so north-east of 
Prunay, at Mt. Haut, north-west of Auberive 
and near the Bul/te de Tahure. Ther<^ was 
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indecisive fighting on the 2(Uh at Maisons-tlo- 
Champagne and in the Mt. Cornillot area, 
and towards nightfall on October 30 a French 
party entered a Gorman trench west of Bri- 
morit, and took 20 prisoners. A small German 
fort west of the Butte du Mesnil was storineil 
by the French on November 3rd. 

During the period under review the Frencli 
personnel suffered a serious loss. A day or 
two before tho Battle of Malmaison, General 
Baratior passed away, dying of an embolism, 
ihiratier, one of the companions of Marchand 
in his celebrated expedition to Fashoda, hot! 
been educated at St. Cyr. In 1891 lie had 
accompanied in Africa Die column of Coloiud 
Humbert, which captured Bissaud origan. He 
was afterwards attaclunl to Colonel Monteirs 
column, and then met Marehaiid. With 
Mangin (tho victor of tlie Third Battle of 
Verdun) he Juul followed Marchand to the 
Upper Nile. It was lie wlio had improvised a 
flotilla on the Bahr-el-Ghazal. After the 
Faslioda episode luwl been terminated peace- 
fully by the good s(aiso of Kitchener an<l 
Marchand, Baratier returned to France and 
wrote his delightful books : A (ravers I' Afriqiie, 
L'Kpopee africainef and A u Conqo, 

At the outbreak of the great war, Baratier 
was commanding a cavalry regiment, tho 14th 
(Jhasseurs at Dole. He was among tho first 



GHNKKAL BAHATIFh, 

Who commanded an infantry division. 

Frenchmen to ride into MiilhausiMi. After 
the Battle of the Marn(' ho was promoteii 
General and entrusU‘d with the command of a 
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division of cavalry. His troopers were con- 
verted into infantrymen, and when his division, 
lik»i many others, was Knp|)ro8sed, ho was 
placed at the head of an infantry division. 
Next he served in Alsace, atjd in May, 1017, 
was transferred to Cham[)agne, 


Baratier — like Joffre, Marchand, Gallieni, 
Gouraud, and Mangin — gained valuable ex- 
perience in these African expeditions. All these 
officers, like the companions of Napoleon in 
Egypt and Syria, w^^re destined to rend<'r their 
names illustrious on the battlefields of Europe. 





CHAPTER CCXLII. 

THE WORK OF THE CANADIAN 
CONTINGENT (II.) 

Xhe Growth of Canada r Military Ii^ffort — Kec.ri.'itino Systkm — Consi’ription — Oiioaniza* 
TiON— S trengths, 1914-1918 — Commands in Fra nce-^\\sualtiks- Canada’s Grkat IUttlfs 
Described— St. Kloi— Battle of the CRATERs—SANCTirARY Wood—Hattt.e of the Somme — 
ViMY Ridge— Fhe Bermuda Contingent -Lens -Passchendaele— Victoria Crosses— ^J’he 
Spirit of Canada, 


T he Dopiinion of Canada resolved 
at the beginning of the wTir to rais<' 
and dispatch a contingent of 20,000 
men for fighting oversinis. This 
contingent, increased imrnedintely to 33,000, 
was reeniited and sent to England in a few 
weeks, thanks to the initintiv’’e and driving 
f30wer of the Minister for Militia, Sir Sam 
Hughes. An account of its earlier W'ork is 
given in a previous chapter (V^iJ. V., Chapter 
LXXXVII ). 

As the magnitude of the war became more 
fully understood, the Canadian military effort 
increased. The first eontingent was quickly 
supplemented by. a second; early in the 
following year there were three Canadian 
divisions in the field, and by July, 1910, the 
Canadians were maintaining a corps of four 
divisions, supplemented by a Cavalry Brigiule, 
and considerable fences of forestry and railway 
men. A fifth division was fomied and equippcnl, 
but was broken up, without being dispatched 
to the field, early in 1918. 

The original contingent was drawn from 
the small regular establishment, the Dominion 
Militia, a volunteer force, and a nunilxT of 
specially raised battalions. Those battalions 
were in most cases recruited in a city or dis- 
trict by some man of outstanding local in- 
fluence, such as the mayor, a member of Par- 
Vol. XVI.— Part 203 


liament, or a fironiincnt business lead(»r. The 
Ifwier and his fric'uds would form a small 
committee, siibscribo among thcmsclv'cs the 
necessary funds, and would gather the recruits 
after a short cam|)aign. 'riiere was little 
ditticulty iu tlw^ early days of Mje war in obtain- 
ing recruits. Some liattalious consisted almost 
wholly of tiu? memhers of particular imivt'rsi- 
ties. Some consishMl of mi'u of a particular 
class or association, such as s|»ortsmeu, 
men from om^ trad(‘, or tlie like. Thus a 
popular leader in th(» West af)|H*aled for, and 
obtained, a battalion of none but open-air 
men lumber jaeks, miners, trapix^rs and 
fishers. The man n'sponsible for raising a 
battalion bt'came as a rule thi5 colonel, and his 
leading assistants in recruiting would be given 
rank as oflicers. 

'J'his liattalion system of recruiting sue- 
eooded in producing a larg<* numlxT of volun- 
teers in a v(‘ry short tiiias but it w^as soon 
found to possess very grave inherent faults. 
Tiie fii*st and most obvious fault was that men 
placed in important military (•ommand often 
knew little or nothing of military work. 'I’lm 
extraordinary position arose of eolonels in com- 
mand who barely knew liow' to “ form fours.” 
There was a strong temptation to accept all 
kinds of recruits in order to make a brave 
show, to look for quantity rather than quality, 
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and to lower the medical standard. This made 
it necessary to reject a considerable number 
of men after they reached England, and after 
there had been much expenditure of time, 
work, and money on them. The main weak- 
ness of the system was that it made no adequate 
provision for reinforcements. The Canadian 
military authorities in England were forced to 
break up a number of the new battalions 
immediately they arrived overscfts, and so 
keep the senior officers idle while the men were 
sent as drafts to older formations in France. 
This plan, necessary as it was, caused great 


divisions were supported by special reserve 
troops in France, and by reserve battaliona 
in camp in England. By this means the 
battalions at the front, could be kept at full 
strength or over strength, however fierce tho 
fighting. 

For nearly three years voluntary appeals pro* 
duced all the men required. . The response was, 
however, unequal. Some provinces gave much 
more than their proportionate share, some much 
less. The yield of recruits from the French 
Canadians was disappointingly small. Up to 
the end of March, 1918, only some 16,000 French 
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heart burning. A city in Ontario, for example, 
which hod by a great effort raised a fine bat- 
talion, an object of much local pride, would 
find that shortly after leaving home the bat- 
talion became nothing but a name, that its 
men were .scattered among otlier troops drawn 
from all parts of Canada, and that its officers 
were eating tlicir hearts out waiting at Shorn- 
el iffo or London for a chance to reach tho 
front. 

Kventually the system of raising inde- 
ix*ndent battalions was abolished, and a terri- 
torial system, with a number of divisions for 
each province, was substituted. These 


Canadian troops went overseas, as against 
nearly 350,000 others. For this there were 
many reasons, partly political, partly religious, 
and partly social . Some of the French Canadian 
Catholic clergy were unsympathetic towards 
France, regarding her as tho apostate daughter 
of the Church, and they refused to use their 
influence to induce their people to come forward. 
Some French Caaatlian l.aberals, the loaders of 
a sectional and racial movement, actively 
opposed recruiting. Even the appeals of groat 
French Canadians, such as Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
failed to move them. 

A movement in favour of conscription arose. 
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Sir Robert Borden n^tiirned from lm{>eritil 
W^ir Cabinet in tlie spring of 1917 eonvineed 
that it was necessary, and de(*lar(>d for it at 
once. A largci section of the r.ib(‘ral Party, 
led by Mr. Howell, "siip[)oited liim. A Cnion 
(Jovernnient was formed under Sir Jb>bert 
BordenCand, in a (leiieral Election at the close 
of 1917 — fought on the conscription issue — 
rec(>ived a?i overwhelming majority. Sir 
H’ilfrid Laurier placccl liimself in op[)osition, 
but the mass of the lalx'ral Party, particularly 
in the West» the strongliold of (’anadian 
Liberalism, supported the Covernment. “ Wo 
have put party politics on one side until the war 
is over,” said the old |)a.rly leadta's. Despite 
some opposition in Qiiebec, conscri|)tiori was 
promptly enforced. The lirst calls were made 
on all unmarried men and widow(*rs without 
chiMren between tlie ages of 20 im<l 23. 'Fhe 
|)liysical excellence of the first di'afts surprised 
the authorities. It was estimated that the 
Dominion would be able to sujiply reiiiforee- 


ments nt 12,t)t)0 men ai month to the fighting 
torees. 'I’he new n*eruits were d spat (died ais 
(juickly ais possihit' to England, whi're larg(^ 
training eamps wen* fornwMl. Hen' a syst('ni of 
<|ui(d<. traifiihg wais (*\(»l\ed, by whi(d» men wen' 
trained witliin nine ui'i'ks.* 

'TIk' orgami/.iU ion of tlu' Canadian Ann\' was 
at first largely in tln' hands of Ma jor-t J«‘ia*ral 
Sir Sam lluglM's, Minister (d‘ M litia-. Sir Sam 
Hughes, a man of gicat energy and strength (»f 
(diaract(‘r. had dois* imah Indore the outbreak 
of war to lmprov(* the foree under iiim, and had 
stimulated and (piicdcened ('udeavonr to an 
e\t raordinai y degree* when war broke otit. 

Mis (pialities, lio\\e*\er, ha<l <Marelai i\'(^ 
drawbacks w liit h eliel ind t( nd e*rfaee tliem- 
'<el\ (‘s when 1 he ( ’anae liaii Arms reached h'urope 
and (dost* cooperation nith t ho Impi'rial 
authorities beeana* ni<a'<‘ aral more Mee‘essar\ . 

* Coiu'e'niing I In* 'it mil ion in ('iimiilii jiel 

liidori* tin* niliti't ’'»n cmi-fript 'on. -<•«* \ i>l. XII., |i|i, 
•jar* K. 



VOLUNTEERS ENLISTING AT TORONTO IN SEPTEMBER, 1917, BEFORE THE 
MILITARY SERVICE ACT CAME INTO FORCE, 
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SIK EDWARD KEMP WITH CANADIAN GENERALS AT THE FRONT. 


Sir Sam Hugiios’s championship of tlie Ross 
riflts in the face of war experience nrul against 
British military opinion, was only one incident 
in the state of friction and controversy which 
became chronic. His imperious spirit finally 
brought him into serious conflict with his 
Cabinet colleagues and he had to resign. 

Tlie Office of Minister for Militia was now 
split into two sections, there being, in addition 
to t he Minister for Militia, the War Minister of 
Canada in the Cabira^t, a second War Minister, 
the Minister for Militia Overseas, who made his 
liemlquarters in T-ondon. At first, in answer to 
the very urgent appeals of the Government, 
Sir George Perley, the High Commissioner for 
Canaria in' London, acted also as Minister for 
Militia Overseas. He instituted many valuable 
reforms, particularly in the administration of 
affairs in England, but it was physically 
impossible for one man permanently to hold 
two such exacting oflices. Sir Edward Kemp, a 
successful and popular business man, was 
appointed Minister for Militia in Canada itself. 
At the end of a year Sir Edward came to 
England as Minister Overseas, and as one of the 
results of the formation of the Union Govern- 
ment a distinguished Liberal soldier, General 
Mewburn, succeeded Sir Edward Kemp at 
Ottawa. Sir Edwanl Kemp quickly proved him- 
Hclf in Tx>ndon a firm, far-sighteci administrator. 


Up to March IH, 1918, Canada dispatched 
overseas 304,273 men of all ranks, including 
rather more than 16,000 officers. There wen^ 
in addition a number of recruits and training 
staffs in Canada. 

These men were raised from the difft'rent 
provinces as follows ; — 


Ontario ... 

... IP6,7i9 

Manitoba ami Saskutebowan ... 

... 70.:t47 

Quebec ... 

... 40,7S9 

Maritime Provinces 

... :i6.47a 

Itritinh Columbia 

... 29,2:tr> 

Alberta ... 

... 30.747 

Total 

... 364,27 J 

Hacially (in round figures) the Army reprt^ 
seated : — 

Bom in Canada of Briti.sh do.scent 

... 147,000 

„ Canada of French descent 

... 16,000 

Krigland 

... 121.000 

,. Scotland 

... 37,000 

„ Ireland 

... 12,000 

„ Wales 

3,000 

i, other British po.sses.sions 

3,000 

.. United States 

... 12,000 

, other countries 

... 10,000 

England was mode the base 

and training 

ground for the Canadian Army. 

Vast depart- 

meiits were created in London, employing 

several thousand men, mainly in 

clerical tasks. 


At the close of 1916, when Sir George Perley 
became Minister Overseas, the work in England 
was re-organi%ed and placed under the command 
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of Lieut. -General Sir Richard Turner, V.C., 
who had before that been head of the Second 
Division ia France. There wea* Canadian 
depots and training grounds at Brainshot, 
Witley, Seaford and otlier places. 

The work in France was divided into tlirt'c 
main sections, the Army Corps, the Cavalry 
Brigade, and the additional services, such as 
the Railway Coq^ and the Forestry Corps. 
The Corps was originally under the command 
of General Alderson. In the spring of 191(> 
he was succeeded by Lieut. -General Sir Julian 
Byng, an Imperial oflicer who had st*rved with 
great distinction with the Cavalry Brigade 
in the earlier days of the war. Geiu'ral Byng 
was promoted in 1917, after the victory of 
Vimy, to an Army command. 'Flic Canadian 
authorities had long desired that their Coqis 
should be under a Canadian, and so General 
Byng was followed by Litait.-G(*ncral Sir Art hur 
Currie, of Victoria, B.(’. 

General Currie was up to the outbreak of 
the war a real estate dealt'r on Vancouver 
Island. Born in Ontario, he had gone West as 
a young man, wherc^ he begari life as a school- 
teaclier and insuraiice agent. Ho had for many 
years before the war shown great intc'H'st in 
the Militia. Bnlisting as a gunner he had 
risen to tlie command of his regiment. The 
troops under him had oven ihoix been noted 
for their very high staruhird. W'heii the tiixt 
Canadian Contingent was raised, he was 
appointed to the commarul of the 2iid Brigatle. 
His handling of this Ijrigade at the st^cond 
battle of Ypres won very high fuaise. When 
the one Canadian division grew to two. General 
Currie was given the first division, lien* his 
remarkable military genius again rev'^eahsl 
itself on various occasions. Jk^fore being 
appointed to tlie command of t he corj).s la^ liad 
the confidence and affection of tfje \.hole 
Canadian force. His driving po\ver, his pi-rsonal 
magnetism, and great organizing ability so<ui 
made themselves felt. 

Three of the four divisions wen* coininuiulcd 
by professional soldiers, the first by Major- 
General A. C. Maedonoll, who had s(‘rved since 
1888 in the Canadian permanent forces, the 
second by Major-General Sir Harry Burstall, 
of the Canadian Artillery, whoso time of 
service was only one year le.ss, tiie third by 
Major-General L. J. Lipsett, an Imperial 
officer who had been seconded to the Canadian 
forces for staff training before the war, and 
who had come out «with the first contingent 


in command of the Winnipeg Rifies. The 
fourth division was under Major-General Sir 
David VV’atson, before the war a newspapeu* 
proprietor and editor in Quebec. The majority 
of the brigade comnuuids were held by officers 
wlio had been civilians befort*' the wivr. There 
vvcie some prtdcssional soldiers, like General 
Ketchen, of the Royal Strathcona Hoi*se, and 



P ano'lian \\ ar A’n or It, 

SIR GEORGE PERLEY ON A VISIT TO 
VIMY RIDGH. 

General Ab Bruiu. Others were drawn from 
different elasses. ( Jeneral Odium }ia<l bet^n a 
newspaper proprietor, <ien(‘ral (iriesbach a 
lar.iK*!’ and polit ieiari. General Kmbury a 
Uwyer, Geiic‘ral Loomis a eont nicti)r, iiful 
(ieiieral Rennie a s(’ed na^rehant. Sir Rieluird 
Turner, the senior (’anadian oHieer, who in 
the .spring of 191 H was appointed ehi«‘f of 
the CariiMlian (fenf'ral StalT. wivs in private 
life a wholesale merchant. One remarkable 
example of adajdirig civilian experience to 
militarj^ life was found in Colonel C. H. Alitchell. 
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Colonel Mitelu‘11 ^\•us a loivler in (lio dovelop- 
inent of hy(lro-(*l(!etri(* power in Canada. On 
the outbreak of war be joined tlie Firnt Con- 
tin^'iit and took eliarge of the intelligonee 
^^ () •k. ilere h(‘ applii'd t lie same methods of 
exact observation and niinnte deduction he 
luul d(‘veloped in his en^?ineerinp practice. 
W hen the Canadian Continj^ent developed into 
a eor|)s, ('olonel .Mitchell beca-nie liead of Corjjs 
Intelligiaice. Later on he was transfcrretl 
from the Corps to siijiervise still higher branches 
of iiiti'lligence work. 'rh<^ Canadian Int(>lligt>nce 
system which la^ deveh>p(Ml was largely copied 
))y otlier armies. 



1 ( anaUian HVi/’ Records. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR HARRY BURSTALL. 

K.C.B.. 

Commanded the Second Canadian Division. 

.Vt the outbn'ak of the* war commissions wen^ 
giv(‘n in (he new battalions by nomination. 
After a time, otticers were* selected fn)in the 
ranks. Many of t he rank and tile of the Canadian 
Army w<Te professional men, and a con- 
siderable proportion drawn from the 

m^versities. Several soldiers wlio started the 



MAJOR-GENERAI. A. C. MACDoi^BLL, 
C»B., C.M.Ga 

Commanded the First Canadian Division. 


war as privates w^ere, l)efore the fourth year 
was half over, commanders of their battalions. 
The cadet schools of the Cana<iians at Bexhill 
aiul in France ])roved theniselv'es cradlc*s for- 
l(*adcrs of men. 

The nominal strength of the four Canadian 
divisions, apart from all other troops, w'as 
about 7»),000. T)»e actual fighting strength 
cannot be given. There w'ere 52 battalions of 
infantry, or nominally some 55,000 men ; ov(*r 
10,000 artillery, from 3,000 to 4,000 engineers, 
and about 2,000 Army Service. The artillery 
cvnisisted of 1 horse artillery brigade, 12 field 
artillery brigades, ti siege batteries, 12 treneli- 
mortar batteries, 2 heavy artillery batteries, 

1 anti*air(*raft battery, and 5 divisional ammu- 
nition eolumns. Tliere w’ere 24 companies of 
eiigiiieers, and 20 machine-gun groups, in 
a^lditioii to the Signalling Service, the Army 
Service, and the Medical Service. 

The people of Canada entered on the war 
in a spirit of liigh rt'sponsibilily. They were 
prepared to pay the |)rice of freedom. This 
j)rico was exacted to the full. The casualties 
at the second battle of Ypres — about 6,000 
men, or 40 per cent, of the combatant strengtli 
— filled the land with mourning, and interisilied 
the detenni nation of the people. This total 
was soon left far behind. By the end of April, 
1918, the Canadian <lead had totalled 40,240. 
The entire casualties in one year, 1917, including 
prisoners and missing, were 73,153. 
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( ("at fli. tun War i\c, nni^t, 

IJEUT.-GENERAL SIR ARTHUR CURRIE, K.C.R.. COMMANDER OF THE 
CANADIAN CORPS IN FRANCE. 


Tho (^aiuuliau sluiro in tin* a(*ti<Mis <ni tin* 
Wostorn Front flurin^; I 111") has hrrfi <lt*srril)ri| 
in Chapter li.KXXV’’fl., already refeired («>. 
The winter of 1915-10 was pa.ss(*d coiiiparatiwly 
tpiietly. The (/anadians oeeiH)i(*d a st ctjuu of 
the front facing Mcssiru's, stretching from tin- 
north of Ploegsteert to the south of St. KI»»i. 
They were already beconiing marked in the 
Allied h)rces for certain distinct i\'e chara*-- 
teristics ; the first of these was t ln^ nmisnal 
excellence of tJieir Intelligence Service ; the 
second, the originality and enterprise of their 
men. During the winter there weoj nuint'ions 


raitls, iiuiiiily eairied out on a. plan oi*iginat(‘d 
hv t General Odium, whicli wjvs jidopted and 
stantlanlizod ah.ng the Allied front. d'lK'V 
wi-re of im|na*tafae m maintaining the spirit 
of the trooj»s, and in »a, using a <ertuiu anaaint 
of loss and trouhle t«» the ejjemy. 'rin*y could 
not he said, however, to affect seriously tin* 
operations of tin* war. 'I'lieir ehi«*f value was 
their moral effeet upon onr «»wii men. 

Early iu March, I91t>, ordei’s v\i*re issu<*d 
that the (’anadian Corps and the .M h Corps, 
both in the Second .Vrrny, shordd change' their 
positions. The nth C<»rt)s had hcM the iiu 
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portant and fiercely -contested sector from tlie 
Ypros-Roulers railway north of Hooge to St. 
Kloi, including Sanctuary VV^ood, Mount Sorrel, 
Hill 00, the Blult and St. Eldi, some six miles in 
all, at points a little more than a stone’s throw 
from the Oerman lines. It was necessary 
owing to the dangerous and vdtal nature of 
this part of t he front to make the exchange of 



MAJOR-GENERAL L. J. LIPSjETT. G.M.G., 
Commanded the Third Canadian Division, 

positions with great care, brigade gradually 
replacing brigade, so that no gap was oven 
temporarily left \n the line. 

I’he 5th Corps liad made elaborate pre- 
|)arations for an attack on St. Eloi, for the 
purpose of straightening out the line and 
cutting away a small German salient which 
encroached on the semi -circle of our position. 
A number of mines had been dug, and the 
British troops were allowed to launch their 
olTcnsive before their transfer. On the night 
of March 27 six very large mines were fired, 
mines so heavily charged that the sound of the 
explosion was heard in towns several miles 
Ixdiind our front. I^argo numbers of the 
enemy were killed, and half a minut-e after 
the explosion the North umberlands and the 
Royal Fusiliers adv^anced to capture the 
German second line. Some days of heavy 
fighting and b6mbardment followed. A 
vigorous effort on April 2 established the 
British lines well beyond the craters, four 


himdrod yards in front .of the old British 
line. 

On the following day, April 3, the Canadians 
took over the position from the British, and 
the 6th Canadian Brigade, under Brigadier- 
General Ketchen, occupied the crater front. 
\The position w^os one of great difficulty. The 
very narrow frontage on which the atlvance 
liod been made — six hundred yards — enabled 
the Germans to concentrate a groat moss of 
artillery against the whole position. They 
had the different points exactly registered, 
and they maintained an appalling fire. The 
weather was very wet, cold and stormy. 
The rain and the shell fire together wiped 
out the lines. Gun positions, fire trenches, 
(communicating trenches had vanished. Men 
had to stumble along in deep mud amidst 
a rain of shells, and counted themselves 
fortunate if they were? not swallowed up in 



[Canadian U ar Haords, 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR DAVID WATSON, 
K.C.B., 

Commanded the Fourth Canadian DivUion. 

some imidholc. Large numbers of dead and 
\vounded, British and German, lay armind. 
There were in all seven craters, four large 
ones directly along the old German lines, 
and three older, smaller craters, two to the 
right and one to the left of the new craters. 
These old craters caused much confusion as 
they were unknown, and in the hand-to-hand 
fighting troops held on to them, imagining 
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that they wore in the newer craters. The 
force of the great explosion soomed to have 
changed the very face of the countryside. 
The 27th (Winnipeg) battalion occupied part 
of tlie new front. Mtichine-guns wore posted 
at different parts of the front and f^'wis guns 
brought up. It had lx>en impossible to tak»' 
many of the wounded away from here, and they 
lay on the ground in the mini. It was scarcely 
possible to bring up food or water. 'Fho troops 
that had taken the position hardly knew their 
bearings. They were in a sea of mud. 

(leneral Turner, in command of the Secoinl 
Division, realizing the great dangers of this 
position, at once planned a scheme for con- 
structing fresh lines of trenches and consoli- 
dating the position. The British wounded 
were taken out under very lioavy bombard- 
ment. The Canadians in part of the front line 
were suffering heavily, platoons losing mon* 
than lialf their strength in a very sliort time. 



[Canadian War cords, 

BRIG.-GENERAL V. W. ODLUM, C.B.. 

Commanded the 11th Canadian Brigade. 

There was no cover and no shelter save shell 
holes and mud pits. The ( lennans had brought 
up considerable reinforcoinents in and behind 
the village of St. Eloi. Frerpicntly. at irregular 
intervals, the Germans pushed forward through 
the rnud, attacking at any possilde point. 
After 60 Iiours in the front, in which it lost 
very heavily, the 27th battalion was relieved 
by the 29th (Vancouver) battalion, but under 
the conditions it was scarcely possible to keep 


Viattalions together. On the night of April 0 
the shelling, heavy as it luul Ijcen b<dore, was 
redoubled and at dawn the Germans launched 
an offensive. The Caua<liaa8 fought furiously, 
but the mud clogged their machine-guns and 
put them out of action and blocked their 
rifles. It was impossible to use the bayonet 
effectively when struggling through mud which 
was sometimes waist- deep. The fieri nans 



[( 0 adsan >. ar Racords, 


BRIG.-GENERAL H. D. B. KHTCHBN, C B., 
Commanded the 6th Canadian Brigade. 

recovered part of the crater front ami drove 
the Camwliaiis hack ova^r a large jiart of the 
new line. 

Thf uncirfHiiily (lie poMition of tho 

.• 1 - 11101 -- inn<l.- it \ <-ry .liHioiilt (o ooiu-ontrato nrtil- 
lory to rosist (ioniiaii mlvuiioos. Tho Jioavy 

o. .n<iiiii<iii,s .-iioi.iy -h. llii.i' iiitorrupto.l ooiuiimi- 
iiioiitioii-. l{iiiitiorH «oro swiillowod up in iiiihI 
in ti-yiniK to movo forwiinl or biw-k. Littlo 
piirtio- of iillioors iin.l nu-n wont out to oconpy 

p. ,sili.inH in sholl liolo« mi-l w.-ro novor lioard of 
ti)iaiu. Tho liuhtiiiK w.is oarriod on in a Kn.at 
tralo wliii'h add.-d to tho dillioultios of k.a-ping 
in touoh. Tho (^inadimiH innnodiatoly lannohod 
a s.Tioa of ooniitor-nttiw-kH. Tho ro.-«!rvoH mid 
supiH.rtH of tho 15th Bi-ipalo woro movod 
forward and an attoiniil wan ukkIo to n-covor 
( h<- <-ratora that l.ad Ix-oii loat. Hoavy fiKhtin(? 
conti.iuod (hiring tho nit?ht. Tho troops woro 
unfamiliar with tho grouiul and it was nni)os- 
siblo U) obtain exact dio-otion. Tim storms 
pn-vontod t«-roplan« observation and oonso- 
quoiitly onr troorm w<ro working largely in tho 
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(lark. The Canadians occupying the old platoons. The men who were not killed 
craters to the right did not know that the or wounded by the shell fire were biiri(»d in 

(Jennans were holding two of tho big new mud time after time. The breot'h blocks of 

craters close to them. The Germans equally their rifles were choked with the mud and it 

did not know that the Canadians wert^ so near, was impossible to clear them. When tho 


as was shown by the fact t hat German patrols 
stumbling into tho older craters in tnistako for 
their ow^n were taken prisoiu^rs. 

On the next day Ihe 4th Brigade under 
General Rennie, consisting of Ontario troops, 
came up and ndieved the lUh Brigtwle which 
was tired out with the heavy fighting and 
terrible conditions. One battalion of the 
6th Brigade alon(% th(i 27th, had lost eight 
oflicers and 209 rank and file. Tho total losses 
of the Brigade in the three days had been 617 
i)ftic(?rs am I men. 

Tho 4th Brigade now attempted in turn to 
recov(*r tho lost craters. But all its efforts 
were in vain. On Av»ril 11-12 it was relieved 
at the trout by the 5th Brigmle uii<ler General 
\Vat#oii. The battle of the (‘raters continued 
until April 20. The Canadians Huffert‘d from 
a great disadvantage of position. Tho Germans 
occupied the Itigher ground, and the shallow 


rennaTis started to come across tho power of 



\HlliHl & Fry, 

IJRUT.-COI.ONEI. C. H. MITCHELL. C.B.. 
General Staff Oflicer (InteUitfencc). 


craters which they held afforded the very 
minimum of protection. Day after day th(^ 
G(‘nnans launched bombing parties on thfau, 
sometimes as many as four on om^ day, and the 
artillery fire was such that at times no one 
could Ijve uiidcw it. A whole party occupying 
a craU’T would be wiped out by sliells. Then a 
fiTsh party would be sent in undergo the same 
experience. Thn Canadian troops knew even 
while th(^y fovight that they were serving no 
good purpose? in attt'iupting to hoI<l on to the 
crater lips. The position, such as it was, could 
not be mode of any military importance. 
The men who credit out through the mud into 
the terrible isolation of the shell holes and 
crater bods went as men conscious that they 
were engaged in a hoiK^less task. Vet they 
fought on obstinately, steadily. I heir position 
was truthfully described by one of (he nieii as 
“ a mass of slimy mud full of deml bodies. 

On April 16, when tls' w(Mither permitted 
for the first t ime, at‘roplane obst'rvers examined 
the position from a>»ove and discovered tin 
mil state of affairs. They found that amid 
tho confusion on the siiaixlcss earth tlieiv 
had been a miHiindcrstamling which liad 
prevented us usiiiR our Hilillcry <ffe<ti\el> 
against tK. enony. On A, nil 0) tl.e ene.uy 
opened afresh a heavy botubardinent . Ihe 
two craters in our j)ossessiou were held )y 


•sislame of the men in the craters was hroUeii. 
he f(*vv survivors of the group in one (‘r*iter 
irreivlereil. Of the survivors of the otlier 
roup a few surrendered, hut an nllieer and 
ve men, lighting to tlie last, sirnek hm-k 
cross the open eonnlry. one man 

etnrneil niiwnnnded. This niiwnondeil man 
,.wl Inal liis own in-other and tlm-e of ills 
.„n,r.v.l.-s killed i>y Ins sj.te in th« .-rater l..-fore 
H- h-ft. The <-i-at<-i-s had In he iih.-miloneil, 
Unl. if it was impossilde for tlie tiamuhaus to 
)i>ld lli<-m the O.-rmans found it .-<|nally 
inpossifile In ivtain possession of them, ami 
lliey n-main.-il during the months that followed 
„ grim a, 0.1 ugly No Man’s l,an.| iK-lw-eet, the 

t\\ (I nnnies. 

Thn result of tin- hatlle of th.' ei-at.-rs was a 
g,-,-at .hsappointmenl t.. Ihe whole Ouna.lian 
t'oriis. The n<-w line whi.-h it hail taken over 
ri.aii III.- ■'•Ih I5riga<le was v<-ry <hff.-r<-nt Irom 
the .|oi.-l se.-t..r lield for luimy months l).-f<.ro 
.Ini-ingtlie winter. Th.- |S.siti.ms in Ypr.'s itself 

an.l h.-y..n.l Ypr.-s xp"s.-.l lo .-oust ant. fire 

fr<„n e.'.mmau.ling .-...-my ,«.siti.ms. It was .a.Iy 
.Hwsihle t.. m.ive snp|)li.-s .ip L. Ih.. front .hiring 
(he night an.l ev.-n th.-n th.- i-.mwIs w.-re st.-.ulily 
shell.-d, Kvei-y .lay at i.-r.-i!..lar intervals th., 
h..mhar.h...-..t of ih- (•amvhan lme» «» 
,,„„„„,„i,.ati.a. ..-.n,tim..-.t. Sou... ..f th.- ,..nntH 
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on the new front were notoriously “ unhealthy.** 
The northern section of the front starting at 
Bellewaarde Beelc ran out into a salient with 
the ruined village of Hoogo to the left and with 
Sanctuary W'^ood and Observatory Ridge at 
the apex. Then the salient dipped in at Armagh 
Wood and Mount Sorrel to Hill 60. The last was 
one of the moat fiercely contested bits of the line, 
where the Germans held the upper part of the 



(SdNlirtf. 

MAJOR-GENERAL MERCER, G.B., 


Commanded the Third Canadian Division in 1916. 

hill and the Canadians clung to the lower part 
despite constant shelling and assaults. The 
weeks tliat immediately followed were a test of 
endumnc('. Tlu*re was little for tVio Canadians to 
do beyond counter-artillery fire and frequent 
raids into the enemy lines. 

There were many signs that the enemy 
inteiuk'd to attempt u serious offensive against 
the llooge -Sanctuary Wood salient, and plana 
were made to deal with any such venture. 
Towards the (?nd of May the fire of the enemy 
guns seemed to grow daily heavier. On the 
morning of .Tune 2 Major-General Mercer, the 
Commander of the 3rd Division, went out on 
a jouriK^y to inspect the front lines, accom- 
parjied by Brigadier-General Victor Williams, 
an A.D.C., and a brigade orderly officer. General 
Mercer aiul his party were going up a com- 
inimication trench to a section of the front lines 
held Ijy the 4th Canaiiiaa Mounted Rifles, 
when suddenly without previous warning a 


bombardment of almost unexampled severity 
opened on this part of the salient. 

The Germans had clearly been preparing this 
blow for some time and had secretly massed 
and concealed a very largo number of guns in 
commanding positions. Every survivor was 
agreed that never had they experienced or 
heard of artillery fire such as overwhelmed 
them. Trenches wore wiped out. Gun positions 
and lines of communication disappeared. The 
whole front became in a few minutes a tangled 
mass of ruin. A few isolated survivors escaped. 
General Mercer was killed and his body was 
found later on in ittmagh Wood. ' Brigadier- 
General V^ictor Williams was badly wounded 
and taken a prisoner. Two years afterwartls he 
was returned to England, a physical wTCck. 
One officer attempted to keep some men inside 
a shelter so as to bt? ready when the Germans 
attacked. The rain of shells blocked in the 
shelter and suffocated many of thetti. The 
4th Canadian Mounted Rifios were practically 
wiped out that day, their casualties amounting 
to 637. 

To the left of these the 1st Canadian Mounted 
Rifles were holding the line. Those wert^ ver\' 
heavily punished also, but not to so gn^at extent 
as the 4th. Colonel Shaw, of the Ist, rallio<l liis 
men and put up a stubborn defence when the 
German assault started, wave after wave, at 
one o’clock. Colonel Shaw was killed. All his 
officers nave two were killed or wounded, as 
were most of the N.C.O.’s. At the last 
extremity two lieutenants retired with 15 
rank and file, the only surviv'^ors, into a fortifieil 
post behind. There some stragglers rallied 
around them. They renewed their resistance and 
hekl on until relief came to them the following 
day. The 1st Mounted Rifles lost in that tight 
367 Inen. Tw^o companies of the Princess 
Patricia’s Regiment occupied part of the line. 
One company was almost wif^ed out by the 
same overwhelming fire whicli struck the 
Mounted Rifles. The survivors, however, clung 
on, supported by the support company. When 
the wav'es of approacliing Germans I'eaciied 
the parts held by the Princess Patricia’s their 
Commanding Officer, Colonel Buller — loved and 
esteemed by the whole Army — launched his 
surviving troops in counter-attacks and was 
himself killed as ho W'as urging them on. 

Brigadier-General Macdonell hurried up his 
reserves, prepared to resist to the last the 
German advance. The Princess Patricia’s and 
the 5th Canadian Mounted Rifles, with the 
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remains of the 1st and 4th Mounted Rifles, 
held on at every possible point. Two coiniuuiies 
of the King’s Royal Rifles held our extreme 
left. The Germans liad pushed right into 
Sanetuary Wood and occupied part of Observa- 
tory Ridge, part of Armagh Wood and Mount 
Sorrel. Had they pushed on in force it would 
scarcely have been possible for the attenuated 
Canadian forces to hold them back. Happily, 
thanks largely to the stubborn rt^sistance of 
the Canadians, the German advance came to 
a pause. Tn some parts vigorous counter- 
attacks drove the Germans back part of the 
way, but there were hours in whicli it looked as 
though the road to Yi>r(*s was now open. The 
Canadians dug in on the new^ lit)e. Jt was known 
that the Germans had been heavily reinforced 
and it was resolved to counter-attack with the 
least possible delay. Great difficulty was 
experienced in getting troops up in time and in 
coordinating the work of infantry and artillery. 
The heavy barrage fire maintained by the 
Germans prevented messengers getting through 
and broke the telephone win^s. 

At 7.10 a.m. on June 3, the counter-attack 
Ix-sgan. The enemy, during the few hours which 
they hatl held this front, liad established 
machine-gun positions and had winnl and dug 
themselves in. Fresh trench(?s had been biiilt 
and the phirce put in a surprisingly good con- 
dition of defence. The machine-gun im was 
deadly. Our attempts to the right and the 
centre were held up. An attempt was made 
on the left later in the day. It met with more 
success. But the great counter-attack was, 
taking it all in all, a failur(^ The main objects 
had not been achieved, although the British 
line had been improved at points and a position 


secured from which it should bo possible to 
resist any further German attempted (ulvanco. 
It was clear that the position could not bo left 
a< it was. Th(* Germans were now holiling 
points fnan whicli they looked right down into 
Vpres. Thcs(^ must be rc-taken at any cost. 
Such an attempt must he prt^ctMlcd by full 
po'paration. Acconlingly a hi'avy force of 
artillery was s(*cn'tly scattered behind. The 
Isf Division was to lead the assault. 

General Currie was in command of tin' new 
opi'ratioiis and h(' gave furtlua* proof of his 
great gifts as a military leader. Nothing was 
left to chance. Kverything was made nnuly. 
.At 12.45 on the morning of .lune 13 tin' British 
artillery opein'd a very heavy fin' on the 
German lines, 'the Gninan front was wiped 
out, as tin' British had Ihm-ii a. fortnight I'arlier. 
A heavy hariagi* was maintaiinMl behind tn 
|)rev<*nt I'einforcfments fi*om emning up. At 
half-past onn the artillery liiv ceasc'd and tin- 
infantry moved out. 'I’oronto tiHiops, tin- 
,3r-d Battalion, k-d tin* way with tin' Kith, a 
Western H ghiand battalion, ami to the left 
the Royal Highlanders of Canada. The 
(termans resistnl obst inatr-ly, their artillei;v 
in particular causing heavy loss among ( -anadiaii 
troops. But Viefore the night was ovrT the 
British line had been re-estal)lished. 'Fhe batth- 
of Sanctuary Wood on June 13, ltH5, ranked 
ainong the most creditable oi>erations of the 
Canadians since the second battle of Ypres. 
Thr' thoroughness of the preparation, tin- 
exact timing of the different o[>erationH and 
the perh'Ct coordination attained success 
against a commamling enemy front where 
success hod seemed for a time impossible. 

The Canadian casualties during the mouth 
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RUINS OF SUGAR REFINERY AT COURCELETTF. 


of Juno were 11,540, wiiich is suflicient proof 
of tho severity of the fighting. General Mercer 
was followed in tlie eonuiuuid of the 3rd Division 
by General l/|)Hett, who liad given proofs at 
Vpres aiul ('Isewhere of very Jiigh fighting 
({iialitif's. 

In August, 1910, the cor |)8 was ordered to 
go to the Somme to take part in tlie great 
battle there. The work of tlie Canadians in 
this battle has already been described in a 
previous chapter,* so that it is only necessary 
liert* to bring out some oi the special Canadian 
aspects of the fighting. The 1st Division 
under GeucM’iil Currie arrived at the 8011111:0 
<»u Seiiteinber 1 , and was follow(*<l shortly 
aft<'rwards by th(^ 2Md and 3rd Divisions. 
'The 4th Division, which had just come out 
IVom hhigland under (ileneral Watson, was 
not sent immediately to the Somme, but 
was kept for a time in thi^ ^'p^es salient, 
where it quickly made a name for itself by 
tlie cnter[)rise ami daring of its men. 
Alnu)st immediab'ly after their arrival some 
battalions were hurried up to help the Austra- 
lians and for some hours Canailians and 
Aiistralmns fought as om^ bo<ly. When an 
.Australian oflicer fell, a Canadian would take 
his |)lace. When a Canadian fell thert» was 
an Australian ready to lead. 'Phe Canailians 
relieved t he Australians in the trenches behind 
Mouquet Karin, (‘tlecling the relief under very 
Jieavy tire. 'Pho Cana^lian trv)ops in the exposed 
triMK-hes sufTered c*onsidt?rahly from German 
shell (Ire and they were (>ag<>r to find oppor- 
tunity to strike against the enemy as quickly 
as |>ossible. 

* Uhspler CLXXV. 


On the morning of September 8 , 200 Germans 
raidc^d a part ot the Canadian line, but were 
in the end driven out. On the following day 
the second battalion, from Eastern Ontario, 
attacked the trenches on tho south-w’ost of 
Coiircelette, faking two machine-guns and 
80 prisoners. 'Phe Gennans counter-attacked,, 
but in vain. There wen- signs, now, of heavy 
fighting ahead. On the morning of tho 10 th 
it w’as clear that tho enemy were massing 
troops in preparation for an attack. They w'oro 
also bombarding the lino heavily. The Cana- 
<lian artillery concentrated its firo on the 
G(‘rmaii lines and broke up one section of tho 
enemy. Th(* second section pressed forward 
from .Mouquet Karin, but was driven back. 

3 'be next few days were spent in almost 
eoutinuous fighting and artillery w'ork. On 
September 15 the* Canadians launched a big 
attai'k. The forces employed were .at first 
thf^ Foiirtl) Brigade, under Brigadier-General 
K •niii'N and the S xtb, under Brigadier-General 
Keteben. The fighting that follow’od lasted 
thrt'e days. By a series of brilliant attacks 
the Germans were forceil back over a mile 
l 7 (\yond their original line. Mouquet Farm, 
the sugar refinery and tin* village of Coiircelette 
were occupied after desperate fighting. No 
h*ss than 1,200 jirisoners were taken. The 
<?apture of Courcclette w’as mainly accomplished 
by French Canadians, Nova Scotians and a 
New Drunsw'ick battalion, men of the Fiftli 
Brigfwle, under General A. H. Macdonell. 
l^'liese trofips were called into the fight in the 
afternot^n. Tiiey hurried forward at short 
notice covered by a barrage, and stonned 
Coiircelette at tho point of the bayonet. Tho 
Gennans were ovciwhelmed. The sheer force 
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of the wave carried it clean over the enemy. 
Tho battle of Couroeletto was considered by 
the Canadians thc^inselves a.s a victory worthy 
to follow Ypres ami tliat was tho view taken 
of it generally by the Army. 

The enemy were by no means content to 
leave the Canadians to hold their positions. 
They laimchod fresh counter-attacks and 
increased their artillery dm, TJie countc*r- 
attackS) however, failed to do more than to give 
the enemy temporary entry into a trench, or at 
the most to give them an advanoeti post. 

The next object of Canadian attack was 


<han.s had to retire once more with their 
prisoners. 

On October 17 the Fourth Division, which 
had now come down from the Ypres salient, 
t<A»k part in the fighting ami prepared to attack 
Rt>gina Its preparations were givatly 

hindert‘d by the bml w«*ather. But on Oetobcu- 
21 an attack was launcheil by the Kleventh 
Brigade, after very caivful prt*|>aralion, and 
the first objecti\e wiis taken. On October 22 
the Tent li Brigmle took ovi‘r the attivck, and 
anot her givat (effort was on Octolx^r 20 

aatist tlio portion of Bogina 'Prench still 



{('anaitia*^ Wur KtiofiU, 

BRIGADE MACHINE-GUNNERS DIGGING THEMSELVES IN. 


Regina Trench. The operation liere was far 
more difiicult and had to be done in stages with 
?nttny set-baclcs. A great attack \\ as launched 
on October 1 when the Canadian troops 
reacdied part of their objective but were unable 
to remain there. On October 8 tlu^ First an<l 
Thinl Divisions attacked the German positions 
from Dyke Hoad around a criss-cross formation 
of strong German trenches known as tlu* 
Quadrilateral. Here Ontario troops got into 
enemy trenches and worked their way through 
as a bombing party, capturing close o!i 2tM> 
German prisoners. Here, too, it was found 
impossible to hold the position in vdew of flu? 
strong German counter-attacks, and thet.^ina- 


remaining in German liands. A sirong lissault 
was nuule on November 11 and as a result of 
it tln^ whole of the Regina Trem’h fell into 
our hands. It had taken over a month of 
obstinate and costly fighting, and those who 
examined a-fterwanls the poor imul h(‘a|> 
hiund it liard tn think that a spot so mean 
could resist so long and could ha\M‘ (;ost so 
many li\'es to lak(‘. 

The weather was now to prove? (jiie f>f the 
Germans’ gn*atest allies. Tlu? autumn rains 
brought tlu? autumn mud, and the? mud on the 
Somme was sucrh, thanks to the sifting an<l 
tearing up the cart h luwl n*ceived from shell-fire, 
that men were <lrowne<l^in it like flies in 
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treacle. Up to this time the Cariaclians had been 
inclined to compare the conditions on the Somme 
favourably with tliose at Ypres. On the Somme 
it was at least possible to make some advance 
and to go out against the enemy instead of 
remaining under perpetual fire. But the mud 
changed everything for the worse. The three 
first divisions had by this time moved up north 
and it was left to the Fourth Division to face 
the most trying time of all. The mud and 
cold did not, however, check their offensive 
spirit. On Novernbfjr 18 they made an attack 


towns such as Bully-Orenay and villages like 
Souohez. Much of it was coal mining land full 
of fosses and smouldering slag heaps, wrecked 
pit heads and shafts. To the south the country 
became more agricultural. Some distance 
behind the lines there lay the ruins of the 
beautiful old abbey of Mont St. Eloi. Tradition 
declared that a large part of the countryside 
was imdermined with tunnels, partly natural 
owing to the chalk formation of the land and 
partly built by the medisBval churclmien. It 
was believed by the natives that one tunnel 
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on Desire Trench and captured many prisoners 
The Battle of the Somme was drawing to a cIoro. 
On November 24 the Fourth Division moved 
north to join the remainder of the Corps on 
its new ground. The entire Corps now ma<l© 
ready for t he part that had been allott-ed to it 
in the proposed offensive in the spring of 1917. 

The new Canadian front stretched from north 
of the l^orette Ridge to the east of Roclincourt. 
The region had witnessed the most desperate 
fighting in the French offensive of 1915. It 
included the Souchoz Valley, the Labyrinth, 
La Targette, Neuville St. Voast, ruined mining 


ran frofu Mont. St. Eloi to Arras and that 
others connecl^ed Arras with tlie great natural 
caves on the hillside of Virny. 

The British lines ran near the top of Vimy 
Ridge, a commanding eminence 475 feet high. 
This ridge had changed hands several times 
during the war. The crest of it w’os now and 
had been for some time held by the Germans. 
Their position gave them command over many 
miles behind the British front, and it was only 
possible to approach the front trenches in day- 
time through an extensive system of communi- 
cating trenches. Vimy Ridge was the military 
key to this part of Frcuice. So long as it re* 
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mained in German hands the whole country 
around it and Arras to the south were menaced. 
The honour of attempting the capture was to 
be given to the Canadians. 

The winter was spent in training and raiding. 
The German troops holding the ridge w'ere at 
first of a very inferior type, but as the Canadian 
raids grew their calibre steadily improved. 
Most of the raids were successful. One now 
departure was attempted by the Canadian 
•Mounted Rifles on December 20 — a new system 
of daylight raid, by which a smoko screen — 
from smoke shells — was ])laced behind one 
section of the enemy’s lines and a ma<diine-gun 
barrage on either side, thus complotoly boxing 
the enemy in. Then, following a creeping 
barrag *, the troops lulvancetl, eiiterod the 
enemy trenches with very little loss, cleared 
them up, blow up dugouts and ammunition 
dumps, and retired before enemy reserves could 
come up to counter-attack them. 

A 4arge raid attempted on March 2 by a 
brigade of the Fourth Division was a failure. 
IVo thousand troops set out, and their advance 
was preceded by a gas attack Their coining 
was anticipated, and the enemy were in force 
to resist them, 'rhe wind veered as they 
started over the top, and the gas ctvme back. 
There were several hundred casualties. 

The Canadians made elaborate preparations 
for the coming attack bn Vimy Ridge. The 
enemy position was very carefully observeci by 
raiding parties and by aerial photographers. 
A duplicate dununy set of trenches was dug 
some way behind the lines, and the troops were 
exercised on these, under conditions resembling 
as nearly as possible those they would ha\'e to 
face on the critical day. The fullest details of 
what was to be done, and how it was propostMl 
to do it, were prepared by the General Stnff and 
were circulated among the troops. Brigadier‘s 
instructed their battalion oflicers, ami subalterns 
instructed their platoons, showing them maps, 
plans, and photographs. The result of this 
was that every man entered the battle knowing 
what was expected of him, what conditions he 
would probably have to meet, and the best 
methods to adopt. A large number of guns 
of all calibres were brought uf) behind the lines, 
siege groups of heavy and medium howitzers 
and trench-mortars, coimter-battery groups, 
and numerous six-gun batteries of IS-poimders. 
Many of these were concealed and not used 
until the day of battle. 

During the winter the Canadians had 


specially developed training in the platoon 
system for infantry. They strove os far as 
possible to make each platoon a self-contaim^i 
team in which the ofiicor and his men wore 
accustomed to work togetlier, had got to know 
one another, and had discovered how to bac^k 
up each other most effectively. Each team 
formed a complete unit, carrying with it all 
it required for its operations. Tlie platoons 
wxirke<i ut inethtxls of attack by hand grenade 
and rifle grenmle upon machine-g\m positio.^. 
This training w'»vs to prove very u.seful. 

The Germans believtMl the Vimy Ridge posi- 
tion to be impregnable, 'riiey hold the upper 
ground. A eonsidc'rable part of tbi' No Man’s 
Rand w’a.s broken up by l)ig craters, leaving 
only narrow paths over which troops could 
advance, 'ria're wt*re a numbcM* of concrete 
inachine-g\in einplaeeinents, particularly to the 
north of the hill in the direction of Givenchy. 
When it becaiiit^ evident that a serioiis attack 
was impending, the Germans began to build 
a number more of theso. Tla^y were so built 
that it was very diflieult to locale them by 
means of a(Tia.l photographs. The eastern 
slope of the hill dropped down sharply, (Miabling 
the Gormatis to tdact' a number of guns in the 
w^oods btdow, in posit ions that W(Te strongly pro- 
tecteci against couubT-artillery atta(‘k by tho 
angle of the bill. A number of the ruined 
bouses in the villag^^s of Petit Vimy and V’irny 
in tho eastern valley Iui<l been turned into 
virtual fortressc^s, being ejusi'd with fc'iTo- 
concrete somctinuis several ft‘et thick, and sup- 
ported by doors and shutters f»f ehilhxl sltM*!. 
In the villages still fai l her iMyond in the valley, 
other (jlennan batterifw had Iichmi placed, and 
for theso still more ferro-conereto emplaei^menfs 
had been built. 

Genc'ral von Baemc^ister, of the 7t)th Kescu've 
Division of tho (h'nmiii Army, in a report 
datod March .‘intli, lfll7, state»l that tla*re was 
a marked concentration of British troops on 
both sidi'H of .Arms, and that the spring offen- 
sive of tin? Kntrnte would be most likely staged 
in this vicinity. 

N<»Hh of Arms [ho wrofe] tho Itritish will bo fomsl, 
iiorcinhn*; to t ho nut Jin* ot thi* j.-roiiiMl, to (h*li\ oi* a joiiit 
attaok oil tho loni^ narrow Vimy Kifl|:<% tho fiohHOssjoti 
(,f whioli would pvft tlo ni cojiirnaml o| ih- lii^h |Jtroiind 
ill I hi' vioinity. They w’oiild also ho a snfofyciHnl 
im»iiiist th rmnii nttaoks on tho loft British flank iioar 
Arras. OpiJosito his divi^^iiiri. ho pointod out, (^iiiudianH 
wiTo plaood. 'riio (Taniwliiins are known to ho jjood 
iroops and aro ihoroforo woll Miiilod for nHHaiilfin«. 
Them aro no ilosortorv to he* found iimoiiK tho Cunmlians. 

. . . It apix^ars, takinv< ovorythinK into conHidoration, 
that a proj/rainmo of syHtoiuatio doHtniotion of artillery 
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|)o<iitionH, cUijS'OUtH, ronrwarfi positioriN and the front 
line, parlimlurly on the divi.sionul flanks, has been put 
ill foree. If there are no sipis of lumediate nttnek, still 
it is very certain that the ('anadians are plaiinin>{ an 
attack onalar^e scale in the iiainediate future, and both 
flanks of the division can be leivd the chief points 

where the attack will be pushed home, d’ho staternent 
of a prisoner captured early to«<iay that the attack 
was to take platMt between March 20th and April Otli 
confirms the al>ove. 

Von Bnojnoistor's forocuHt wtis on tho whole 
very accurate, except for the tlate when the 
offensive was to begin. The attack on Vimy 
was only part of the great Allied atlvanee on 
the Arras front. For ijiirposes of attack the 
Canadians narrowed their front, their hoiin* 
daries being from the Soiiehez River to the 
.south of Neiivillo St. V''aast, about 8,000. yards 
i n all. This front was split up into four sections. 
The First Division was placed on the right, 
the Second Division came next to it on the 
front immediately facing Neiivillo St. Vaast. 
ddien came the Third Division, with the Fourth 
Division on the extreme left. Some Hritish 
troofis aided in the centr(\ The system of 
atlvanco adopted was by waves. The troops 
of each division were divided into four sections. 
Following a heavy bombardment and a 
creeping barrage, the first section was to make 
for one definite point known as the Black Line. 
When it reached that, it was to dig itself in 


and “ moppors up ” were to clean up the area 
behind, destroying dugouts and searching foi 
snipers. Then after ^ pause of 40 minutes 
the second section was to advance to the Red 
Line. After another pause of two hours a 
third body of troops was to pass over it to 
attac;k tlie Blue Lino, and while it hold its 
position the fourth was to come through it to 
the final objective. The final barrage would 
die down eight and a lialf hours after the 
ofTonsive began and forward batteries were 
then to be sent out. The Black Line was. the 
(Jonnan front line. The Brown Line, the final 
objective, was along the eastern end of Vimy 
Ridge and at the bottom of the ridge. Tanks 
were being brought m) to help in the offensiv^e, 
and the chalky nature of the country had 
enabled an extonsiv^e system of tunnels to be 
built, by which troops and munitions could be? 
brought forwaril to the front linos without loss. 
The exact distance which each division had to 
cover varied according to the nature of the 
country. The final objective of the First 
Division on the right was about two and a half 
miles from the Britisli front line. The final 
objective of the Fourth on the loft was very 
much less owing to the nature of the country 
which had to be crossed. 
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GERMAN GUNS CAPTURED AT THHLUS. 


Oil tliw night of Ajml 8 th(» Uamidiari tro()|)s 
jnoveci into the trenehos. Tho Germans won' 
imoasy, believ'ing tluit soin<‘ attempt was 
imniineiit. Elanjs wen^ constantly sent np 
and soino parts of tho trenclu'S wore shollod. 
causing a number of casualties. At this time 
hand grenades wor<> still extensively employed 
and each man carrioil four Mills No. 5 liand 
grenades. Tho troops were et|uipped in full 
Service marching order w'ith havtu'sacks on 
their backs but with no packs. Kach man 
had on liiin two days’ rations besides his 
iron ration, and had his mess tin hung outside 
his haversack, box respirator over all his 
equipment and besides his batth^ orrler carricvl 
a pick and shovel, two sandbags placed under 
braces across the btu^k, two acio|)lane flares in 
the bottom pocket of the jacket, a candle, a 
bo.x of matches, a Veroy light, and 120 rounds 
of small arm ammunition. Them was an 
extraordinary spirit of koenn<\ss ilisplayed by 
all ranks. Their nwrnl had never l)een sur- 
passed. and they had supreme confidence in 
tho success of the coming cfiterprise. The 
Commanding Officers attributed this in part to 
the lectures . and discussions, the practices 
over taped trenches, ami to tlie fact tliat c'lwdi 
man had a vc'ry clear idea of what w as PX|WH'leil 


of him and his battalion an<l of hou’ best to 
accomplish it. 

A few' minutes before “ /.(m*o hour” the 
eiiCMuy fire redoubli>d. 'I’wo mortars to the 
right wvr(* d(*stroyed and 2.'>0 rounds, the 
entire .stock of aimuiinition, blown up. At 
.'>..‘10 flue llritisli harrage op<‘ned. Its effects 
were ov(Tw lieliuing. Ih it ish aircraft liad 
located a numlx'r <tf (Jerinan batteries during 
the previous days. I'liey hail l>e(*n left 
alone until this oeeasioii. Now Hrilish bat- 
teries ill hitherto iinknowii ami uusiispected 
positions opened out on them. ()v>*r two- 
thirds of the Ih’itish guns were tiring from 
entirely new' filaees and tlii' German eounti*r- 
battery work eonsi'qiiently eouM not be 
efTe<-tive. 'I’hc* advancing infantry were siir- 
prist'd t bat the German slii'll . fire was not 
heavier iigainst: them. This was due to the 
great and iiususpf'eted blow' by the British 
artillery. Uialer the heavy rain of British 
fire tlie larger part- of the (k'rman front trenches 
were so completely destroyed that it was 
Ncareely possible to ilistingiiisb when? they Imd 
Ijeeri, wln*n the advaneing troops reached them. 

Tho weather conditions w'<?re apfialling. In 
many of the jumping ofl’ pliwcs the mud was 
tlircc f(‘et thick and icy cold, TIm? night had 
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turned to rain and the rain to boating snow. 
No Man’s Land was, over the greatijr part of it, 
a mass of deep shell holes. Badly, wounded 
men who fell into these shell lioles died ; it was 
impossible to rescue them and impossible for 
them to esca[)e. The first part of the advance 
up to the German front trenches was the easiest 
of the whole. Even here, however, the 
CanadiariM vs^ere met at every turn by heavy 
machine gun The men advancing close 

Ix^hind tlie barrage became occasionally im- 
patient at th<nr slow pace and tried to pass 
tlu*ough it. When they saw the enemy 
retiring they wante<l to follow them. Over 
most of the way the wire was completely 
Hrnaslied and formed no obstacle whatever. 

The battalions kept in close touch. Every 
German machitie-gun company that was 
located was systematically attacked with 
hand grenades and rifle grenades. While 
sections of a platoon attackeil it in the front, 
picked members of the platoons wnuld creep 
behind and attempt to rush its company. 
There were many instances of distinguished 
gallantry in the fight against the machine-guns. 

The German second line, the Ketl lane, 
was heavily manned. Inunediatoly the barrage 
moved, Germans rushed out of dugouts and 
caves. There was a fierce cont(?st at a well- 
pr<*|)ared position with close su|»port tmnch on 
rising ground which commanded the whole 
area wi^st to south-west. The trench positions 
geneially wfU'e very elaborate, line after line, 
well joined up with strong machine-gun 
emplacements and elaborate defences of the 
most modern type. The Canadians pressed 
through, walking behind the barrage at a 
rate little faster than a slow march, each 
party digging itself in as it reached its objective 
and cleaning up the ground thoroughly behind 
it. Each section as it reached its destination 
started to construct strong machiiic-gun 
positions there and block the trenches, platoons 
from it immediately sotting out as carrying 
part ies to t ake .back the wounded. 

A fpiarter of an hour after the attack began 
Cierman prisoners w'ere coming in. Good 
reports of |)rogress were sent back from the 
1st, 2nd and !ird Divisions. The 4th Div’ision 
found itself held u|), howev^er, by a number 
of newiy-construcUHl Gennan machine-gun 
einplaeeiiuaits grouped around an elevated 
position known as the “ Pimple.” The troops 
strove time after time to make progress here, 
but the machine-gun fire was too strong for 


them. Towards the centre of the ridge the 
Canadians swept over and captured a group 
of caves, and numbers of Germans came out 
from these and surrendered. These caves, 
deep under the earth and very extensive, had 
been, according to local tradition, a place of 
refuge for Huguenots in the days of religious 
persecution, where they came from Arras and 
from the neighbouring villages to hide and to 
worship. 

ALtho scheduled time the Canadians to the 
right and the centre reached the top of the 
Ridge and were able to look down from there 
on the great valley beneath, stretching away 
to Douai. Some of the older German concrete 
machine-gun positions on the hill -top had not 
proved of much service to the enemy and their 
gunners had preferred to come out in the 
open. This probably was partly due to the 
fact that these positions had been located and 
were being heavily shelled by our artillery.^ 
Sweeping down through the Farbus Wood on 
the other side of the Ridge the Canadians came 
under fire from concealed Gennan machine- 
guns in ruined houses in Petit Viuiy. One of 
these houses, looking an absolute wreck, was 
reinforced inside by walls and roof of concrete 
.*10 inches thick. Underneath it was a w'ell- 
protocted dug-out. The corner of the house 
was a solid concrete mass, nine feet thick, 
with hollows left in it suflficiently large to hold 
machine-guns from whicdi the roads could be 
raked. 

Apparently the British artillery fire was 
so efTecti\'e that it completely destroyed the 
German means of communication, whether by 
telephone or runners. When the Canadians, 
pressing on in spite of the machine-gun fire, 
reached the outskirts of the village of Petit 
Vimy, officers came out of their elaborate dug- 
outs to see what was the matter and were 
irprised to find themselves surrounded and 
captured. 

The weather iiiado the going of the troops 
very hard. The mud was such that it was 
impossible for the tanks to get forward. Even 
field batteries wore held up and the utmost 
efforts of men and horses failed to extricate 
them from the mud. 

At the end of the first day an advance had 
been metde of about 4,000 yards on the right, 
tapering down to about 1,200 yards to the 
left of the 3rd Division. The 4th Division 
had made the least advance of all, owing to the 
strength of the enemy’s concrete emplace- 
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meats fronting it ; its gain had been so small 
that day as to be almost negligible. The 
Canadians had taken 3,600 prisoners and a con- 
siderable number of field and heavy guns and 
trench mortars. The Germans had on the 
whole fought well. Some of thorn hod hidden 
in the caves in place of coming out in the open 
and fighting, and some had retreated as the 
Canadians advanced. But the machine-gunners 
and snipers had fought with particular ob 


fighting succeeded in the end in clearing out the 
German dug-outs. 

On April 13 there were signs that the Ger- 
mans were attempting* a general withdrawal. 
General McBrian with a small party of men 
pushed into the village of Givenchy and found 
that only a few siui^^rs were left there among 
the ruins. One of the snipers shot the (foneral 
but not dangeroiLsly. A troop of Caiuulian 
Light Horse went out as a patrol towards the 
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stinocy. The artillerymen holding one lino of 
concrete gun emplacements kept on, although 
they could see the Canadians coming down tln> 
hill on them, and fired their last rounds when 
our troops wore a couple of score yards away.' 
The victory of Virny was won not because of th(< 
weakness of the enemy, but because of the 
superior organization and spirit of the attaching 
troops, because they were able to concentrate 
a tremendous volume of fire on the enemy 
position, and because their irifrantry had been 
trained to meet and destroy rnachine-giin 
defences. 

During the next three days the weathc^r was 
such that it was possible to do little save on the 
left flank, where, despite the weather, the 4th 
Division pressed forward and after very hard 


Arleux loop ind also towards Mont Forot 
quarries. 'Phe Canadians luwl Imen feeling 
llieir way through Viiuy village. That day 
they occu|)ic‘d a further lin<^ frnm the village of 
VV'ilerval on the right to Cite de Gaumoiit on 
the left. 

The next flay tliey puslu'd f»n through the 
great valley, meeting with eonsi<|(»raf>l(^ n^sist- 
ance at many points. The tJermans had now 
ralliefl. The-ir artillery from the ruiruHl towns 
and villages in the rear w'as maintaining a very 
active bombardment. Kr(*sh trooj)** hod been 
brought up. Woods and ruins, loops and 
fosses were all held. By the evening of April 14, 
however, the forward movement hivl bccfn con- 
tinued, andthfiCanoflians found themsedves fiu;e 
to fac(^ on their left and centre with the villages 
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of Avion and Mericonrt. These places consti- 
tuted a groat line of wrecked buildings — mining 
villages, electric power works, mine heads, 
breweries and factories. The advance could not 
go farther forward at this point, for a line of 
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connected ruins such as these, wheii properly 
prepared, cofistituted an almost impassablo 
harrier. fiCfis, a very similar })laco, had held 
up every effort to take it for nearly two years. 
MV) the right it was possible, however, to push 
on, and the Canadians advanced to Fresnoy, 
ri>aching there on May .3 after a considerable 
battle. Fresnoy was very difficult to hold. 
The Canadians handed it over immediately to 
otlier troops, wlio shortly afterwards htul to 
retire on part of that front. The total Cana<han 
advance at its maximum during tins fight was 
six miles (10,333 yards). The Canadian casual- 
ties during April, 1917, amounted to 11,492. 

The battle of V^imy Ridge was a great 
triumph. But tlu' question arises why when so 
much was gained on the first day, the final gain 
in territory was not gi'eater ? For this there 
won' .several reasoiLs. The progress of the 
British forces in an offensive was still hampered 
by lack of mobility in light artillery. It was 
im]3ossible iinmedintely after the fight to get 
the guns forward owing to the mud. It was 
still regarded as an axiom that the limit of an 
infantry advance was fixed by the range of the 
supporting artillery. This was an axiom 
which, like many others, was later to be cast 
aside. The sustained spell of very bad weather 


which followed the capture of the ridge itself 
made it almost impossible to bring forward 
supplies. It taxed the troops to the full and 
hampered progress in many ways. 

The Canadians advancing outpaced their 
right flank. Their progi’css depended to a great 
extent upon the advance of the entire British 
forces, and it, in turn, on the simultaneous 
French advance. The comparative failure of the 
French attack had its immediate effect on the 
British movement. Had it been possible to 
push entirely fresh trotips on, in the afternoon 
of the first day of the attack, they might have 
made their way through the group of mining 
A'illages. But once the Germans rallied, it 
became impossible to rush them, and the 
attempt, if niaiie, must have ended disastrously. 
The capture of A^imy Ridge was a great feat of 
arms. It gave the Allied Armies a barrier that 
was to prove of the greatest value in the months 
that were to follow\ It protected the northern 
flank of Ai’ras, and presented a commaAdiiig 
[)o.Hition between Arras anti Lens. 

One minor element after the battle of Vimy 
Ridge should i\ot bo passed without notice 
There had been during tlu^ jiast few yeai’s 
ever-growing relations betwec‘n tiie people of 
Bermuda and the Canadians, anti it w^as 
fitting that Bermuda contingent of H.O.A, 
should serv^<‘ with the Canadian Corps during 
the operatitai.s of May and June, 1917, They 
were employed on Jieavy amnumition dumps 
and great salisfaction w»is expressed with 
their work. “ This w as the first show" which 
the battery had entirely on its own,” wrote 
the officer in charge, “ and so far as one can 
judge from the comments of ofiicfTs w"ho had 
ex|wrieiice of work done, every .satisfaction 
was given.” Hie Corps Commanders wrote : 

Your unit has been working on ammunition supply in 
this ftrt>n sinoo April, 1017, and though suHtaining severe 
raHimlties and latterly working under the most trying 
rlimato conditions, the work done has been constantly 
good. On your leaving the Corps, the Corps Com- 
mander wishes his appreciation conveyed to all ranks.* 

Four Canadians gained the Victoria Cross in 
the fighting around Vimy. Major Macdowell, 
the son of an Ontario Methodist Minister, who 
had already earned the D.S.O. for capturing 
three oiiemy machino-gims and 50 jirisoners 
in the fighting of the previous November, won 
tlie highest decoration for a very gallant and 
successful attempt in rounding up a strong 

♦For further refenmee to the Bermuda Contingents 
see pp. 101-2 of this volume. 
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enemy machiiie-gviii post. He, assisted by 
two runners, captured the two guns, two 
officers, and 75 men. Lieutenant F. M. \\\ 
Harvey took part witli his regiment in an 
attack on a village, when a party of the enemy 
occupying a wired trench just in front of the 
village opened rapid rifle and macliine gun 
tire at short range, causing heavy (rasualties 
in the leading troop. W'hile the fire was at its 
lieight. Lieutenant Harvey, who was in com- 
mand of that troop, ran forward well ahead of 
his men, pitshed straight for the trench, fully 
maimed as it was, jtimped the wire, shot the 
machine-gunner, and captured the gun. Lieu- 
tenant Harvey, who was Irish born, was a 
rancher in Alberta in private life. T^ince- 
Sergeant E. VV. Sifton, of the Western Ontario 
Hegiment, lost his life in winning his decora- 
tion. His company was hold up by machine- 
gun fire, which was inflicting heavy losses on it. 
Sifton located the gun position, rushed straight 
at i^ and killed the crew. When a small 
enemy party advanced down the trench he 
kept them off \mtil our men had gained the 
position. In doing so he was killed. Sifton 
was an Ontario farmer before the war. Private 
\S . J. Milne, of the Manitoba Hegiment, the 
fourth of the group, had also been a farmer. 
As our troops were approaching their first 
objective, Milne n(»ticed that an enemy machine- 
gun was firing on them. H(^ crawled close 
to it on his hands and knees, killtMl the crew 


with hand grenades, and captured the gun. 
When our line was rtnnforeed, he again located 
a machine-gun in the enemy support line, and 
stalke I this second gun as he had the first, 
(‘apturing it also. Shortly afterwards he him- 
self was killed. A fifth Cross was won after- 
wards. and posthumously given to I..ieutenant. 
H. (J. Combe, of the Manitoba Kegiinent. Mr. 
Combe, the son of an .\lu»rdeen busiia^ss man, 
was a chemist in business at Melville, Sask., 
when war broke out. His eompatiy, in the 
fighting in May <*ame nmler )\eavy firt*, but 
he led them through the «Mi<*my barrage, 
reaching their objective with only five men. 
He then coolly proceetled to bomb the 
enemy. He gathered thi' little group of his 
men and ehargi‘d the 4'nemy time after time, 
hurling bombs <»n them. A large nuinlxT of 
tlw' 4‘neiny w(»re killeci, and in the »*nd SU 
surrendereil. Whik^ ptM'sonally leading the 
bombers., i..ieut<‘nant (Vnnbe was killed by a 
(terman snip»‘r. A sixth name was added to 
this list shortly afterwards, IVivate J. IL 
Cattison, a Calgary man, born in Woolwich, 
Fngland, who was lighting on Jniu* 3 wlieii tlie 
a<lvanco of onr lroo|)s was Iiekl tip l.)y an ein*my 
maehine-gnn, he sprang forward with ntti'i* 
disrc'gard of Iiis own safely, and jmn])ing from 
shell hole to s)i(*ll hole got within 3t) yanJs 
of the enemy. Here, though under heavy lire, 
ho hurled bomb aftiT bomb at tlio (lerinans, 
killing and wounding some of the crew, and 
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then rushed forward again and bayoneted the 
five surviving gunners.* 

The object before the Canadians was now to 
make a way through the semi-circle of mining 
towns which faced them. From Lidvin on the 
north-west to Fresnoy on the south the mined 
villages barred the way. Before the war this 
hatl been a great industrial centre. Village had 
become link(Hl up with village by factories ami 
works of different kinds. All these places the 
(iennans had turned into a tangle of defences. 
Lens itself bad stood as an obstacle in the 
Allies’ path since 19 lo. It was impossible to get 
around it. The houses were all ruins. There 
was not an unbroken pane of glass in the place, 
not an untouched roof, not a wall that remained 
whole. The roads were torn tip, the trees 
were brotvn and shrivelled by the gas f)f the 
shells, or torn with slirapuel. The gardens 
were mere M recks. Around Lens the scene was 
one of unspeakable desolation. The slag heaps 
from the mines, slag heaps on which nothing 
grf*w, covered part of the front of theSouclKW 
River The railvtay line showed nothing now 

* For tho hwhivIh hoi*o laontiuiiod see chapters on 
“Vi(;lori*i Crosses of the War,’* espefually Vol. XI ll.. 
Chapter CCV. 


but gnarled, twisted, and tom sleepers and 
lines. The river had overflowed its banks in 
places, or in some cases had been made to 
overflow, being dammed up by the Germans. 
Tliis added areas of mud. In some of the side 
tracks bodies lay as they fell ; in others the 
constant shell-fire hurled bones from their 
resting places, and attacking parties creeping 
along would come upon bleached skulls and 
bones lying unhid to the side. Inside this 
lino of villages the Germans had exhausted 
their ingenuity in devising new means of pro- 
tection. Ferro-concrete was very largely used 
to give strength to gun positions and observation 
posts. Some dugouts wore protected by five 
feet layers of concrete over them. At every 
turn hidden maehine-gim places had been built. 
Holes had been scooped out of the embank- 
ments to hold them. The thick walls of the 
gardens were made ready for riflemen. To 
take these places by direct assault, parti- 
cularly to take Lens itself by dii'ect asl^ault, 
mast mean a very heavy sacrifice of life, 
as the men would have to fight from house 
to house and from street to street, and every 
house could be made into a veritable fortress. 

General Currie, who had now succeeded to tho 
Canadian Command, determined to attempt 
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THE LENS-ARRAS ROAD AS 

• 

the capture of Lens,* not by direct assault but 
by securing control of commanding |)ositions 
on either side. 'Phe Canadians, steadily ad- 
vancing, luul got into the village of Licvin 
fronting bens, and had made their way right 
through it, but the two armies I'aec'd one anotlua* 
along the outer streets of bens itself, the rival 
•lines being at ooints, such as in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hill 0"), almost within stone's 
throw. 

On the morning of August IT), HMT, tlie 
("ana«iiu.n forces which had swung round to the 
north of Lena opened an attack \ipou Mill 70, 
a romnianding position just abov(' the town. 
Every endeavour had been made to keep the 
inoveinent- as secret as possible, but the Cerinaiis 
knew of it, had theii* tnjnebt^s fully luanned, 
and were ready to resist with all their strength. 

A little after four o’clock tla^ Cariailian artillery 
began to cover the hill with slaOls of all kinds, 
high explosive, shrapnel, and oil drums. Then 
a creeping barrage opened and the Canadians 
went forward. To the left the (Jernmns caim; 
out to meet them, and came right umler our 
barrage. There was a dense morning mist 
hanging over the country. It was thought 
that the Germans had planned an assault on 
our lines at the same time as we had planned 
one on. theirs. Just as our troojjs set out a 
German barrage opened, am I the troops had to 
advance through a rain of shells. When the 
Canadians and the German storm-troops came 
♦ 8ee Chapter CCXX. 


SEEN FROM PETIT VIMY. 

face to fact', therc^ ensiUMl a hand-to-hand eon- 
fliet of th(' .si'vi'resl possihl(‘ kind. Th(' ( Germans 
stood their groutal obstinately aial fought hani, 
hut the impetus and tin* vi*rve of tin* Canadian 
attack carried all l)cfore it. lii a very f»*w 
miuut(‘s tin? Canadians hail chained up tho 
(h‘rm»ms, and wt^n* soon on Hill 70 itsidf. 
d'hey took about 1,100 prisoma’s, routing men 
out of ihigouts and out of houses. 

After storming the emMuy's lirst trench 
syslen'i, the troops ki*pt on jis far as the w<‘st(5rn 
(U'feiaM's of th«* Cite St. Auguste, [ieiadniting 
tliii (German positions to the depth of about 
a mili*. 'Phi‘y were furiously erainter-attaeked 
by pii ked ( lernnm troops, inehnling rrussian 
(Juards. Kive <*oiiiit<T-at t aeks were made in a 
v«*rv short tiiia*, and all Wi*i‘e siweessfnlly 
heaten off. Still more followiMl the saiin' night, 
and hrfon* long tln'se eoiinter-attiieks mimbered 
2b Most f>f these were made with tin* ntiiiost 
11 ‘solntion. Tn on<‘ tlu‘ rJermaiis succeeded in 
pressing tliii lin(‘ luiek slightly at one point, hut 
th<‘ (’anadians struck out again and reeovensl 
thi'ir posit 'oii. The capture f»f Hill 70 was 
followed by many days of ei»ntinu<aiH fierc*** 
light ifig. The, (ha*man artilhTy rained gas 
shells on the plac'i* aial used every devi<*4\ 
iiK'ludiiig Hame-throwe rs, to ilrive tin* Ciiniuliaris 
out. Tin* count cr-attaeks of the (Jermans were 
met by fn'sh raiiis by the Canailians. 

On Tuesday, Aiigust 21, they attacked tho 
line of German tri*nches skirting the town of 
bens on the wi'st atnl north-west, and captured 
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a position on a front of 2,000 yards, taking 101 
]>risoncr». On Tliursday, August 23, they 
Hilvancod again, this time against nn important 
fiioniy stronghold immediately south of Lens 
known as tlu* ( Jroen Crossier. 

I to (rongmliilritr yciii |X‘rs(iiially on (ho complete 

1 ) 11(1 iinportiiiit snooosK with whioh yotir Coiumaiict of 
(ho (’amnlian ('orpx has hccn itiHiigiimtod [wroto Sir 
Douglas Jlaig to Sir Arthur Cnrrif!]- Divisions yon 

♦ inploye)! on August 15 totally dafcnted four (Jormaii 
Divisions wliose losses are reliably estimated at inor*3 
than double those suffered by the Canadian troops, 
'riu^ vkill, bravery ami )leteriiuuati<*ti shown in the 
aitaek ami in imiintaining the positions won against 
i(>|M-ated heavy toimter nttaeks \vt*ro in all respects 
tidininihle. 

Among many messages of congratulation 
eame one from the Government to the Corps 
Commaiuler. (General (htrrie’s reply was note- 
worthy. 

Your message of congratulation is sincerely H[»pre- 
)iat)'d by all ranks of the Oanadian (U)rps. Tell oiir 
(•onvrades in Canada and the Militia that, in addition 
to vvilUling am) coiiMtlidating ground of great tactical 
value, we) have inflieted casualties on the foe^ at least 
t reble our own. I n re|>eated elotemiined cotmter-attacks 
f))e flower of the (rerman Army has been thrown nguiiist 
ns. but our lint) has remained as unshnkeui as our own 
Koekies, Will not the» pn'ele whicli you say ('anada has 
in her sons inspire her to semi us men to take the plaee 
of tlios(» who have so nobly fallen ? 

'I’lie ( *anadian losses were considerable. That, 
was inevitable in view of the nature of the 
fighting. The number of acts of personal 
gallantry was unusually high. The Canadians 
earned more decorations fof deeds in this 
battle than in any other battle they had so far 
fotight. 

One blow more and Lens woidd have been in 
th itish hands. 'Phe blow could not be taken 
without eoiisidemble ])reparation, and while 
tliese prc'parations were lawing completion the 
t^inadiaiis were calletl elst^where. 'Phe battle of 
the Ih^lgian Ridges, the gi'eat autumn advaiieo 
in which the Messines Ridge had fallen and the 
Rritish front luwl been pushed some miles 
beyond Y'pres, had not gone so well as was 
hopt‘d. Unspeakably bad weather had hung 
np i)arts of onr movement. Ont? section of the. 
(lennan front, the commanding heights of 
]*as.schen<laele, had foilml every effort to capture 
it. Sir Douglas Haig summoned the Canadian 
Corps from J.,ens to make a final effort to take 
the Ridge. 

The problem before (Jeiieral (^urria was a 
sei’ioiis one. The German position around 
!*a.ssehemhx<*le was exceedingly strong. The 
etu'iny were supported by ample artillery. The 
Rritish linf‘s were exposed and difficult of at^ceas. 


The strip of country between Ypres and the 
British front was some five miles deep atid 
was a mass of shell holes. Very little work ha<l 
been done on it since the district had been 
captured a few weeks earlier. There were 
practically no roads. There was a lack of pro- 
tected and concealed positions for artillery. 
The Germans had every position registered, and 
could rain fire upon it. The German aircraft 
were very active and strong in numbers and 
continually came over our lines both by day 
and by night, observing and bombing. There 
was little time in which to make preparations. 
It was mid-October beforti the Canadians 
arrived. Within two or thi*ee weeks the winter 
weather would make an active tKlvance practic- 
ally impossible. 

General Currie concentratetl his strengtli 
upon improving his lines of communication . 
l*lank roads which the (Yinadians ha<i intro- 
duced with great sneceHs in the fighting around 
Viiny wore constructed across the shell-torn 
country. Thousamls of men were put to work, 
makxng rough foiuulations and then placing a 
double line of planks iutoss the mud. There 
was a light raihvay. This was streugtht>necl and 
exttmded. Day and night, under almost con- 
tinuous German fire, this work of building 
grtmt avenues to the front continued. Tfa^ 
Germans, knowing where the roadways must 
come, rained their fire on these points. The 
Canadians put their dead on one side, tore out 
t he broken parts and built afresh. Along these 
roads munitions and supplies wore brought up. 
Long lines of transports went out beyoiul 
Ypios tis far as it w'as jx^ssible for tliem to go : 
when' motor wagons could go no farther, lint's 
of fMick mule.s took up the work, and wdiere 
pack mules coidd not go, men carried through 
m unit ions. 

The Gerittan position consisted of a series of 
ritlgcs anti spurs, ridge after ridge, and spur 
after sptir, tt) a de])th of a mile and a half, 
interspersed with copses and valle)rs. The 
Canadian line ran from the old railway netir 
Defo Crossing on t he right to VV'allcmolen on th(' 
left, a distance of abt)iit 3,000 yards. The fore- 
most point was Bellevue Spur, with Wolf 
Copse on tbe left of it and Dml Trench to the 
right. The Germans had built hero a large 
number of concrett) emplacements, “ pill 
lioxes,'’ and “ dreatlnoughts.” Owing to the 
nature of the ground, wdiich was exceedingly 
treacherous, they could not build ordinary dug- 
outs. The “ pill boxes ** took their place. At 
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every commanding point tiiero were inat?hino- 
giui forts ; some held one, some sev'oral mac*hine- 
guns. Some of these were entei'ed by tunnels 
opening up several score yards behind. Thanks 
to tliis, attacking troo|)s e\ en wlien they reached 
the places couhl not I'nter tliem. 'Phere were 
also large concrete huts where th(‘ (lerman 
troops took cover during our l)arrage, emerging 
as soon as it lifted. Those huts wer<> of enormous 
thickness, and were impervious to anytliing 
but the very heaviest shell fire, 'riiere was no 


and munitions above their heads. At certain 
parts, w'hen men foil tlu^ir bodii's were, after a 
time, sucked under the earth, the shifting mud 
being insuiUcient to carry tluau. 

The (ierman .Vrmy was in a triumphant 
mood. At V'imy tin* enemy were givatly dis* 
eoiiraged. Xow’ ree«*nt. victories in Italy aial 
tlu’' collaps»‘ of Hussia laid si*nt a new spirit of 
confidence through th<‘ir ranks. Tlie vi'rv 
prisoners came in to the British lines with an 
air of almost insokait superiority. Tins spirit 
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time to keep on slielling them so as t«» smoke 
tije enemy out. The (lermans had abarnloned 
their old plan of trench warfare, 'riiey w(‘re 
fighting now" not by trenciws but by positions, 
fighting, if necessary, from shell hole to sJn-ll 
hole. This increased the laoblem for the 
attackers, because of the absenct* of <|efiiiiie 
points for epneent rating artillery fire. 

The tJermans were enorinously aided by flu* 
weather. The wet autumn had turned the low - 
land.s into almost inipass:d)lc bogs, whirdi sur- 
passed anything the (’anadians had known 
before ev(m on tho Somme. Men luvl to w’twle 
at times through bog lands holding tlicir rifles 


fif <-oiilidenee showed itsrlf ill the (Jeriimn 
fighting ijiialities. d'he ennuy stood up to our 
troops lietter than thy had ever done before. 

'Phe first atta.<k was made shortly before 
dawn on Kriday, (>elo)>i*r 2f>. 'Phe attacking 
fnrees were drawn from the :ird and 4th Divi- 
sions. 'Pliey were split into threi! sections. 
4’he Canadian .Mounted liifles mlvaiieed on the 
left from Wolf Copse, working towards the 
right ill tin‘ direction of Bellevut^ Spur. I h** 
Cameron Kbhiaiders <lirectly attackisl tho 
spur, while an Ontario liatlaliou mad*/ for th*» 
Dad Trench. Shortly before tlie start a heavy 
rain storm b(‘gari, making the imid worse than 
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ever and rendering observation very difficult. reluctantly gave word td fall back, believing 
The Canadian artillery, which was hanrUed so that if ho stayed on his troops must be snr* 
inagnificently through tliis figliting that, oven rounded and captured. 

alt hough inferior in numbers, it was able to The report that tho Ontario troops had been 

outf lass that (d* the Cennans, o[xmed the repulsed in their attacks against Dad Trench 

attack with the usual tremendous firc^. The was true. They had been caught by enfi- 

troops engagful in tho tlirect attack on the lading fires and tho ground was so muddy and 

spur at onc(' found themselves up against a so difficult that they could scarcely keep pace 

line of tlifoe concrete buildings just below witli their barrage. When they reached the 

th(‘ crest of the hill. One of those had been edge of the enemy trench the enemy counter- 

ureckcfl by our artillery, and tho bodies of the attacked, and there was a fierce fight around 

dcful Germans could be seen inside it. The the shell holes. Tho Canadians found thein- 

second was somewhat damaged, and the tliird selves overborne. The' men fought with the 

practically intact. Tho “ pill boxes ’* were utmost heroism, officers and rank and file, 

taken, and then tho Camerons moved on in badly wounded, still fighting on, but they were 

two parties^ The men to the right reached a steadily forced back to their old line. They 

forward position on the spur. There they retired, however, with a number of prisoners, 

found themselves apparently isolated. They one officer alone capturing 63 prisoners in 

could not learn what was going on owing to this first atlvance. The Canadian Mounted 

the mist and the rain. It w^as impossible to Rifles were fighting their way around Wolf 

jiut up their flares owing to the wet. The Copse, fighting hard and meeting w'ith very 

officer sent scouts out to the right, who came heavy resistance. The news which came 

hack w th the report that tho Canadian troops was anything but encouraging. It seemed 

which had attacked Dad Trench had been for a time as though the Canadian advance 

repulsed and liad fallen bock. Scouts came was to 1^ a repetition of previous failures, 

back from tho left with word that the little Then occurred a dramatic incident, 
group there had been all killed. Tho officer Lieutenant Shankland, of the Cameron High- 

in cli:irg{> hold on for some time ; then he landers, who had formed part of the left wing 
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“OVER THE TOP.“ 


of the central attack, rushed back to tlie 
hearlquarters of his battalion. It was evident 
from his appearance that he hod been through 
heav^y figliting. His gas mask and liis uniform 
were torn by bullets. He <leclar(Ml that he 
had 50 men on tlie top of the Ridge who 
commanded tlie entire position and who wore 
waiting there for reinforcements. These rein- 
forcements could come up over the dead part 
of the hill. The party of Camerons on the 
left hod not boon all killed. When they 
passed the concrete blockhouses at the l^igin- 
ning of the fighting they came on two half- 
completed (Jerman strong points on the ver\' 
edge of the spur. They captured these. 
There were now 20 men left witli one 
macdiine-gim. Lieutenant Shankland caim? up 
and got the men together. Some other men 
joined them with a second machine -gun and 
another young oOicer, Licnitenant ( lalt, reached 
the top with four men a little to the right. 
Shankland placed his men in the most advan- 
tageous position. He |)ut tlie machine-guns 
so that they commanded the points wlun* 
tlie Germans were likely to advance. H(? 
placed his men in sheltered points where they 
could pick out any of the enemy approa^diing. 

The position seemed desiderate, for the men 


were few and alone. Gradually, howev'cr, ns 
it IxM-amc lighb^r tln*y rcali/.ctl more and more 
their gri'at a^lvant ages, Tlu\y picked oti 
cvray German they saw. Men' was a. cose 
where the ritle wais to jirove afn*sh its pltwo 
as tlie suprenu* wcMipon of thi' infantryman. 
Tlw! GcM’inans lia-d no idea that tin* force on 
the top of the spur was so small. Time after 
time th(\y eounter-attjwked. 'rinu* after time 
tin* rifles f>f the (dimerous shot tlieiii down. 
At every moment tiu* Ganadiaiis ('X|dccte<l 
n'infon-einents, N"o i’einfon*('m(*nts eame. 
Tln‘n Shankland, l(‘aving his men alone, ruslnnl 
down the hill to hcivdipiarters. Rruouraged hy 
his news the Ganadians struck again. Reiii- 
foreemeids liiirriiMl up to the top of the spur. 
A sceoral hattaliou helped t ht> Ontario men to 
re attack Dad 'rrcrich. 'I'hf* Mounted Rifles 
were progressing st(*adily tliroiigh Wolf (.^opse. 
'Phe lighting went on all <hiy and contiiiueil 
into the night, but in tin* end the wholt? of the 
first day's objeetivi^ was taken. Lieutenant 
Shankland was shortly afterwanls given the 
Victoria Gross for his work that <lay. 

'Pbere came a pans*; before; the next attack, 
a pause in which tlie G(*nnans attianpted time 
after time to counter-attack, while thf;ir 
artillery day and night pourcel fire, not only on 
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oiir front, but on (lio line far behind. Ypres 
itself was a siweial target for thoir shells arid 
aeroplanes. One night a t honsand bombs wen^ 
dropp(?d on the ruins of that town. The artil- 
lery attempted to reach even as far back as 
Poperinghe, which was also continually and 
heavily bombed. The second stage of the 
advance was made on October .‘11, when, afU*r 
cotisiderab'e lighting, the Canadians again 
took all their objectiv(?s and went beyond 
them, making an advance in all, since the 
beginning, of about 1,200 yards at the widest 
point. This day’s tighting brouglit the troops 
right lip to the outskirts of Passchendaele 
v'illage. 

'Phti task on this Tuesday was to push 
b(\vond the line of Hellevnie Spur, Wolf Copse 
and Dad Trench. I’he Germans had many 
concrete block houses, jiarticiilarly around 
Micrliele Spur. These were strongly hold. 
'I’heir artillery fire was so heavy during the 
night preceding the atta(rk that the Camw^lians 
moving out into iheir jumping-off place, dug 
t hcmsclvea into a narrow trench running 
from shell liole to shell hole. Within five 
minutes of tlie British barrage opening the 
Germans replied with fire greater tliaii any- 
thing which had yet gone before. The Ger- 


mans had orders to hold thoir positions to the 
last man. They endeavoured to do it. Th<3 
(Uimwlian troops grumbled at first at the mud, 
but they soon realized that had it not been 
for the mud there would have boon very few 
survivors. The mud made progress very 
difficult, but it also smothered many of the 
German shells which, falling into the dee|) 
heavy ooze, did far less damage than had tliey 
fallen on solid ground. Had the surface of 
the earth been firm it is difticiilt to see how 
the Canadians could have got forward luider 
such shell fire. ’Phe fighting was heavy all 
along the line, but it was particularly heavy at 
certain points, notably at Michele Spur, which 
hiid to be carried at the point of the bayonet 
in face of machine -gim fire, and at Crest Farm, 
w'hero tliere was another bayonet fight. By 
8 o'clock in the morning the whole line of 
objectives had been taken except a bunch of 
pill boxes ” facing Goudberg. These were 
secured later in the day. 

The third blow came on November G. Tlu* 
3rd and 4th Divisions, which had so splendidli' 
done their work, had been moved down tlic 
line, and the 1st and 2nd had taken their 
place. The Germans had sent strong rein- 
forcements, and their artillery gained cvfT>' 
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flay ill strength. The position of tlie (^inaclinns 
Mos now rondort'fl more diflicuh l^y the fact 
tliat simultaneous attacks to their riglit ami 
to their left, part of the Allied advan<*es 
which liad Viegun on Octoh»‘r :10, had failed. 
Tlie Canadians in ])ushing forward had en^at<‘d 
a salient where the eiuMny eouhl altaek them 
oil the flanks as well as on front. Tn the 
third stage of tJie adsanef^ Passehendaele itself 
was taken, and then a few days later the hist 
two divisions pushed on, seeviring a series of 
strong points all round. 

The capture of Cassehendotde was tlu^ 
Jieaviest task that the Canadians luul been 
called upon to do. 'rhey wen? aware that it 
could finly be taken at a very heavy cost of 
life. U’he cost was lu^avy. 'Idie nuinbf>r of 
Canadians kilhsl and wounded at the Battle 
of Piisscrheiabwde was 24,000 It was antici- 
pated earlier in the autumn adv'ance that tlu' 
capture of this e(jinmanding ri<lge would mean 
the German evacuation of Northern Belgium. 
Had Passchendaele b(*<‘n taken when tirst 
attacked this might have' followed. Unfor- 
tunately it was now too late in tlie year for 
full results to be obtained from this victory. 
The wintca’ stfirms had come, and the c<)uiitry 


beyoial was practically impassable. In the 
spring that- followed tlua*e was no Icaiger 
possibility of further advance. Passchendaele 
then had to lie abandoned. It is not piahaps 
surprising that many p(*oplt* m Canada!, 
kMiking hack on tlie great battle of the Hidges, 
woiideri'd if if had bt‘en worth whi!<\ 'I'lie 
order to go north and to tak(> th«' position 
camt* tn tlie ('ana-dians unsought. Once it 
<*a.me there was nothing to do but to obi*y it 
prom|)tly and loyally. 'Phis the (\ina-dians did. 

( reiu'ral (^irrit*, in a- messagi^ to Sir Ceorge 
Perh‘v, summed up the position : 

Brfere wo llio -itiwitioii wiis iiiii‘('i'tuiii iiinl 

fii«‘tionl toaliirt's Ii.-kI Immmi <loriiio(l. I'ho rtiiuidiiin 
wi'p* hiDuulit up to do ilu’ jol). Mild >o t«r llioy lia\o 
done it mighty w»ll. Diir siiorr^^ lll^•all■‘ o\ oiyl liiiij, 
to thos(> wlio hohl I Ik* liin'. 'I'lio oost has lK*i*n som-tv, 
hill 1 holiovo I ho roMilt.'; iiion- than jiis|ily tho oost . 

Among t host* w ho fell in the light thi*ri* was 
out* w host* loss w'tis spt'cially mourned. Ma jor 
'P. M. Papint'a-u, M.(\, was a. dt'stMMidant of 
the famous ri‘bt‘l, and a young man of vtTV 
(list ingnishetl parts, lie had Ix'imi a Khodes 
scholar at Oxford, and at lh(‘ lirst call of wiir 
ha-d joined the Princ(*ss Patricia's, and was 
oiM' of t h(‘ few' sur\'ivois of the gretit light 
of the regiiiK'iit at ^'pr(‘s in th(‘ spring of llHo. 
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In private life he was a lawyer in Quebec, and 
it was his hope to lead the Loyalists and 
Imperialists among Fronch-Canadians. For 
this task ho was peculiarly fitted, both by his 
intellectual and personal gifts. For a time ho 
was attached to the Staff at Headquarters, 
but at his own request he went back to his 
battalion. He felt that the only way in whie)> 
ho could obtain in the end t}ie full confidence 
of his own people was by keeping in the fighting 
lin<‘. He was killed leading liis battalion for- 
w HT'J in the Fasschendaele fight. 

'Phe Canadian Corps having aocom^ished 
it.s job handed over the Passchendaelo position 
l(> Imperial troops and moved back to the 
LtMis front. The season had now passed when 
it was possible to make any further tulvance 
on Lens. There was nothing to do but to 
wait during the dreary winter mouths, to hold 
t ho line, and to inflict t!ie maximum of damage 
on the imeiny by raids and by shells. 

WluJii the Cermans opened their great offeii- 
.sive at Cainbrai on March 21, 1918, the Canadian 
Corps expected that they, too, would be 
attacked and th<^y had made all ready to re- 
ceive the enemy an<l wc^ro confident of thoir 


power to resist him. General Currio issued an 
address to his troops which struck a note that 
drew a response from the whole Empire. 

Under the orders of your • devoted officern in the 
coming battle ymi will advance or fall whore you staud 
facing the enemy. To thowe who fall T say : “ You will 
not die, but step into immortality. Your mothers will 
not lament your fate, but will be proud to have borne 
such sons. Your names will be revered for over and ever 
by your grateful country, and God will take you unto 
Himself.** 

Uariadians, in this fateful hour I command you and 
I trust you to fight as you have ever fought, with ail 
your >4trength, with all your deiormination, with all 
your tranquil courage. On many a harddought field 
of battle you have overcome this enemy. With God’s 
help you shall achieve victory once more. 

The Germans, however, did not attack the 
Canadian front, and a few weeks later the 
Corps was relieved and was given a now 
position. There came a time of rest for most 
of the divisions — rest and training in new 
methods of war to meet the new methods of the 
enemy. «* 

The Canadian Cavalry Brigade, which was 
working apart from the Corps, had two oi^por- 
timities of proving its qualities. On Novem- 
ber 2fl, 1917, when General Byng’s army broke 
the German line at Cambrai, a squadron of Fort 


! 
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Garry Horse liad pushed forward in what wan 
to have been a great cavalry attack. For some 
reason the main body of the cavalry did not 
advance. A squadron of the Fort Garry Horse 
pushed forward through several villages includ- 
ing Mesni^res, charged a battery of four light 
German field guns and wiped it out, and went 
on two miles inside the enemy territory. They 
fought their way through a sunken road, came 
to a German machine-gun battery and killed 50 
and fought their way hack under machine-gun 
fire. Lieutenant Gortlon Muriel Flowerdew 
was given the Victoria Cross. The official 
account of his deed stated ; 

On reaching the first objective, Liont. Klowertlew 
.saw two lines of the enemy, each about 00 strong, with 
machine -giinH iu the centre and fianks, one line being 
about 200 yards beliitid the other. Realizing the critical 
nature of Iho operation and how much dc|H nded upon 
it, Lieut. Flowerdew ortlered a troo]» under Lieut. 
Harvey, V.C., to dismount and carry out a siKa-ial 
movement while ho led the ri'inainiiig three troops to 
the charge. The squadron (less one troop) pn.ssod tiver 
bot^ lines, killing many of the enemy with the .sword ; 
and wheeling about galloped at them age in. Although 
the squa<lron had then lost about 70 per eeiit. of its 
numbers killed and wounded, from rifle and ma<!hine-guii 
lire directed on it from the front and both fitinks, tiu* 
enemy bn)kc and retirtnl. The .survivors of the s<pia<lron 
then established themselves in a position wlu're they were 
joiiual, after much haml lo-hand figliting, by Lieut. 
Harvey’s party. Lieut. Flow»?rde\v was dang<'ronsly 
wounded through both thighs during the operation, but 
continuetl to ehoer on his men. 'riicro cun be tio doubt 
that this ollicor’s great valour was the prime factor in 
the capture of the positi<m. 

In the spring of 1918 the Canadian CavoUry 
Brigade was again largely engaged in open 
fighting that followed the breach through tIu? 
British linos. It earned the highest praise from 
all quarters for its splendid activity. Time 
after time it charged enemy positions and it did 
very much to help to hold the Gernuin advance 
back during those most critical days, 'I'he 
Cavalry Brigade was under the command of 
Brigadier-General Seely, formerly Britisli War 
Minister, until May, 1918. General Seely 
earned a reputation of his own among the Cana- 
dians for cool courage and indilTerence to 
danger. In May he? rt^tired from the command 
and was succeeded by Colonel Paterson, of tin' 
Fort Garry Horse, who was promoted to 
Brigadier. 

Two secondary branches of Cana^lian active tv 
cannot be passed over. The (vanadians w'en* 
among the first to realize the full value of 
railways for the movement of troops in France. 
Canadian railway organizers strongly urged 
the British authorities to build fresh line's 
rather than to depend mainly on motor traffic. 


Lonl Shauglu^esays i^resideiit of the Cana<iiau 
Pacific Railway, equipped and <1 spate hed a 
railw'ay battalion to France. In time, largely 
owing to the determined attitude taken h,v 
Mr. Lloyd George, w ho was thou M^ir Minister, 
iiful to the appointment of Sir Eric Geddes to 
reorganize the system of communication, the 
raihvay men obtained recognition. The 
('anadians dispatched 10 battalion.s of railway 
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troops, wJio.si' gn‘iit .services iu the rH|>id <*ou- 
struct ion of lines under very diilicult eon- 
ilitions wi'i’e universally admitted It was 
the boast of the Cantulians tliat they took their 
light raihvays u|) into new trrritory within a 
f<‘w days of oeeiipation. Mr. Stewart, a noted 
railway eontrac*tor of British Columbia, largely 
directed tl;ese operations, being given tile 
rank f»f llrigadier-Giaieral. 

.V battalion of tlu^ (■anadiaii troops from 
York ('ounty, Ontario, helpe<l during the gn*a1 
retreat of Mareh-April, 1918, tf) stave otT the 
({ermaii ad^'aru•es for five day.s. Thi'y seeiired 
10 rnaeliiiuegiins and two lorries filled with 
ammunition, aind eaiuc int<» position with the 
blst Div ision (British) wliieli had been fighting 
very heavily'. Th(*y stationed their machine- 
guns in and anamd a small worn! alK)ut a quarter 
of a iiiibj rau’th-west of Man*<‘leav'e under h<*av'y 
eia-my fire, dug themselves iu. ami hidd on in 
face of very heavy em*iny attacks. 

When England fonml herself faced by the 
possibility of a timber famine, owing to the 
lieavy demands for wood at lh(? front and the 
elimination of the usual imports, an aiipeal 
wiiH iiuidc to Canada for Iw'Ip. Mr. Alexamler 
Maedougall, a prominent Ontario lumber man. 
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a hattalion for wood-cutting and 
cjiinc to fjondon with it. 'Ida* 1)a.ttalion 
^ii’cw in time to a. Korotrv (Vaps, with .d8 
hattiilions and Jh'igjnlit r-t Jcnoral .’Macdoutrall 
as its cliicf. d’lu* ('aiiadiati ImnluM' men built 
llu'ir mills in Windsor (Jrrat Park, in the 
forosts of ( 'ait hnesshire, amid t la’ giant woods 
of thi* .furas, and on the hor<lers of Spain, 
d’law (‘ut down forests unrler shell-fin^ of tla^ 
(levman laittcries on the other side of tia* 
Cambrai litje. The lum})er men and railway 
buiMers, working as they fretpiently lunl to 
do close to the front, at times suffered con- 
siderable casualtic's. 

’riie Canadians endeavoured t<j apply busi- 
ness {)rin(‘ipies to lla> efpiipment and pro- 
visioning of tlie Army. General JMcRae who 


CAPT. W. A. BISHOP, V.C., AND HIS 
MACHINE. 

b< fore the war had bee?i closely associated with 
th(^ <lev»‘lopment of the natural resources of 
th(» ?iorth-west, was made Quartermaster- 
G(‘m‘ral in la>nilon, on th(^ roorganizatiofi of 
the Piiiglish command following the resignation 
of Sir Sam Hughes in tlje late autumn of I91H. 
({(‘ueral MeKae int rodu(?ed, among other things, 
a systtan of nitioning and feeding tije men which 
was i\r marked departure fnan t he old traditions. 
Trained cooks w«‘n» provided for each bat- 
talion, and their work was supervised and 
inspected from Head(juartei’s. Tlu\y were not 
h’ft to their own devices, but were given 
deliniti' instructions what they were to do and 
how Hm’V wei-e to do it. AIcnus were prepared 
for the entire army and had to bo strictly 
observed. The methods of cooking, the rpian- 
titics used ^uld the kiinl of food used ha<l all to 
follow an exact scale. I'he Canadian dietary 
sy^item aimi’d at \'ari< ty and at the elimination 
of waste. Fish was* largely usc'd. The troops 
were taught that uaste was a crime. Every 
man was allowed to cat as mucli as ho wanted, 
provision being not }>y individual rations, but 
by units. But while a man could help himself 
as freely as he liked, lie had to eat what ho 
took. A soldier who helped himself to more 
than ho wanted was held to be guilty of a 
military offence, and disciplinary rnoasurea 
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were used against liim. The very grease in- 
washing up W’as saved and disposed of, being 
used for the manufacture of explosives. The 
Canadian system of dietary was widely copied 
by other Armies, and it was claimed tluit by it 
troops were fed in the cheajx-st and most 
effective possible fashion. 

Canadians from the beginning of the war 
took a prominent part in the work of both the 
Royal Flying Corps and the Royal \aval Air 
Service. Large numbers of young Caruulians 
volunteered. The British authorities early 
came to realize the special adapl ability and 
initiative of the Canadian young man, and a 
branch of the Flying Service was established 
in Camula for the recruiting and training of 
Canadian volunteers, ^lany of the Canadians 
attained high honoum in the Service. The host 
known of all was Major Bishop, son of the 
Registrar of Cork County, Ontario. Major 
Bishop earned the M.C., D.S.O. with Bar, and 
on August 13, 1917, the Victoria Ooss. I^p to 
the auJumn of 1917 he had the destruction 
of 72 German planes to his credit. Hi' 
was then sent on training work to Canada, 
but he returned to the front early in the 
spring of 1918. Another typical Canadian 


ainnan w’as Second Lieutenant A. A. McTxmxI, 
a lad of eighteen, son of Dr. A. N. Mcljeotl, of 
Stonewall, Manitoba, w:ho W’on his decoration 
IxHnvuse of his conduct during the lighting 
with eight enemy tri -planes, which dive<l at 
him from all directions firing from their front 
guns. Lieutenant .Mel^'od so successfully 
haiuiiod his machine that his obsorvt^r w’tvs able 
to shoot tliree of the enemy tri -planes out of 
control. The n‘st of the story is best told in 
the otiicial ivcord : 

Hy this tin’o I.it ut. McLimhI luul wounds 

imd whilst rontiniiin^ tin- »‘nj.'nn«‘iiii'nt n bulU 1 ponotmled 
1 ms |n*trt>l liuik mid '^•1 thr nuudiiiu' on fin*. 

lit' th«Mi (‘liiiihi-ti out on to I Ik* lidt luittom piano, 
rolling In-^ iinwhinr from th*' sido of tho filsoId|»P, 
ainl l»y sitlr slippinj' .'-tiM'ply kn|)t tlu‘ flans* • to oiu* sido 
tlui> onaltlinvi tlin «»hservor to fnnlinno firinji until tho 
^•roniul uas ri*at*lii*4l. 

'I’Im' tjhsi rvrr had hoon woninlotl nix tiinos W’I»*m tho 
luachiiu* (‘ra'^hrd in No Man’s Lanil. and 2nd l.iout. 
M<‘l.ood. notwith-^tandinu his own wouinls, diuut^t’d him 
away from lh>* hiirninu wnM*ka^»* ii vfivat pt'rHonal risk 
from hoavy inmhini* i^nn fin* fna ihf onoiuy’s linos. 
'Phis M ry pilhinl pilot was aj:iiin oundt'il hy a homh 
whilst (•n^ayt*<l in this iu*t of r»*s<‘i Imt ho |M.*rsov(*it*d 
until ht* hud plucod Liont. Mamn unl in c•onlparlltivn 
safoty hoforo falling; himsolf from xhaustitm mal los-i 
of blood. 

In the Gent'ral Klection at the close of 1917 
tlie sol(lit‘!*s and tlie nurs(*s were given a vole. 



CANADIAN FORESTERS AT WORK IN ENGLAND, 
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iCanaaian official photogfapht 

CARRYING WIRE NETTING BY MEANS OF THE ‘•TUMP-LINE.” 


Tt was thought in hoihg quarters that tho 
SDldiers iniglit vote against the Government as 
a sign that tJioy were weary of the war. The 
issue raised in the election was simple. The 
Union Government, which had brought in 
conscription, needed the mandate of the people 
that it might enforce that measure. The 
()p{)osition, under 8ir Wilfrid Lauricr, was 
against conscrif)tion. The Army, as soon as it 
ivftlized the situation, let its verdict be known 
with no uncertain v'oice. The soldier vote 
went overwhelmingly for tlm Gov'^ernment 
and for a firm continuation of the war, the 
Opposition polling no more than a small per- 
centage of Army votes. The coming of con- 
scription introduced a new feature into the 
Army. Up to March, 1918, 448,063 had 

voluntarily enlisted in the I^oininion force. 
Conscription was favoured because it was felt 
tliat the burden should fall more equally on all 
parts and on all classc^s. When the first 
conscript troops arrived in Kixgland for training 
in the summer of 1918, they were found to be 
on examination at least as fine in physique as 
the a\'(Tage of the volunteers, and they promised 
to maintain worthily the traditions of their 
great corps. 


The Canadians entered into the w^ in a 
spirit of loyalty to the Motherland. They 
gave their best in men and in service because 
the possibility of doing otherwise never occurred 
to them. The splendid fighting qualities of 
the Canadian troops made thorn from the Second 
Battle of Ypres onwarrls an outstanding 
section in the Allied Armies. They had 
behind them the traditions of a great Empire, 
They were otrdowetl with the virility, the 
spirit of enterprise, the sense of adventure, and 
the generous enthusiasm that fittingly belong 
to a young race. They showed as soon as they 
settled <lown to work on the Western front 
that they were amenable to discipline, and 
they established in their own ranks a dis- 
cipline as rigid as that of the Guards. They 
encouraged enterprise and daring among their 
rank and file by making quick promotion 
follow success. Every soldier knew that tlie 
Corps Commander himself had once been a 
private in the ranks in the Canadian Militia. 
The people of Canada, stricken by their heavy 
losses, yet felt proud, and justifiably proud, 
for their sons in Franco had brought the 
nation new honour and had proved that they 
were indeed a people. 


CHAPTER CCXLIII. 


THE RUSSIAN NAVY: 1914-1918. 

Naval Incidents in 1914 -The Baltic in 1915--Russian Raid on Mkmel— (Jermans CArruiiK 
Lihau — Admiral von Ksskn — Action off Ostkrcarn- British Submarines at Work — Germans 
TAKE WlNDAU ATTEMPT ON RlCLV— T hE MoLTKE KvENTS OF 1919 — GUEUILLA WARFARE 

Tiie%Hussian Black Sea Fleet - Its Successes — The Navy and the Revolution-Causes op 
Sedition — Murdered Officers —Destruction of “Moral” German Naval Offensive in 
1917 — Htoa — Oesei. —Sailors’ Bart in the Revolution -Situation in 1918. 


I N f^arlier chapters some rtiferoiice was 
made to the work pfTformed by tlie 
liussiaii Navy in 1914. It was show'ri 
in Vol. II., page 23, t hat one answer to 
the cjiic^stion why the German High Sea Fleet 
did nf)t leave the security of its harbours was 
tro be found in tho fact, that on Germany’s 
flarik was anotlu^r “ fleet in being,” in the 
shape; of the sea forces of Russia, and to liave* 
left tlie Baltic altogether unguarded by sea 
would have been to invite the landing of 
Rus.siaM troops on the then eomj)arativ<;ly 
dt'fenceless littoral. 

The chief events eonneeted w'ith the Russian 
Navy in 1914 were the loss of the eruis<;r 
Ballada by torpedo attack on Oetolwr 11, ami 
a few suce<*.ssful demonstrations by the ships 
under Admiral von Kssen. As early as 
August, 1914, the Russians sank the light 
cruiser Magdeburg oft Odensholm after she had 
been straniled on a reef at the entranee to 
tho Gulf of Finland, and during the winter 
months t.hoy carried out several mining 
operations off th(' German coast. In December, 
1914, tlie Geiman cruiser Friedrich Karl anil 
some minor enimy <Taft wore lost or damaged 
on these mines. Tho Gorman Fleet confined 
its activities principally to observing tho 
naval measures adopted by Rus.sia for the 
defence of her coasts, such as minelaying. 
Vol. XVI.— Part 204 


Occasionally tlie Gc'rmans indulged in futilo 
bombartlnuTits, such as the singling of Lihau 
by the Augsburg on August 2 ; the bombard- 
merit <>f lighthoiis(;s at Dagerort ami Bogsklir, 
among ot hers ; and similar acts of marit ime 
“ hooliganisni,” as The Times Correspondent 
at Betrograd called tliem. In th<»He early 
imuitlis t)i<; Russian K«'ameri gained valuable 
cxperir'iict; of the ritnv weapons of war. 'I’h(;y 
wiTe ahh; to avoid or frustrate all hut one of 
the twenty or so attacks delivered by the 
tk'nnaii suhmarim's, and more than held their 
own in Die skirmishes b«;lw(;en the lighter 
forces, 'riie feeling (;nterfaim;d for t lie Russian 
seamen by their confrere's in tin* Britisli Fleet 
was happily exfiressed by Aelmiral Sir John 
Jellicoe;, as lu' thmi was, in a speech on hoard 
his flagship to a party of Russian journalists 
who visifeel liim at tin; end of February, 1919 
“ 'riic Russian Navy,” he; .saiel, “has won oiir 
admiration by its progress aiiel cflicieMicy. 
NeJhiiig coulel give; us gresvt.eT plesisiin; than 
to he able to figlit side; by siele; with the; Russian 
sailors against our eommeai foe;. It would be; 
eiinieMilt for us to go to the; Baltic, but I will 
not say impf>ssible. 1 Iiojm) thei elay may eornc 
whtMi our ships will engage the; enemy together.” 

At the beginning of 1916 practically all tho 
Russian naval fr)rco8 in tho Baltio were, of 
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course, confined to their bases on account of 
the ice, which also prevented the enemy from 
undertaking an offensive movement in the 
Gulfs of Riga, Finland, or Bothnia. The 
Russian Admiralty utilized this time of waiting 
to strengthen tlicnr defences at the entrances 
of the Gulfs, and in this connexion their 
endeavours were favoured by the strategical 
conformation of the theatre in which the 


to hold its own oa the defensive. It had to 
do something more. The oovoring of Petrograil 
and of the right fiank of the RusHian Annies 
was not all that was required of the forces 
under Admiral von Essen. ♦ Beyond the bays 
of the Baltic, on the expanse of the North Sea, 
there was expected to develop the groat and 
decisive conflict of the most powerful rivals 
at sea in the world’s history — that between the 



ADMIRAL VON ESSEN (Commander in-Chief of the Rusdan Baltic Fleet in 1914) OFFICIALL 

TASTING THE SAILORS' SOUR. 


future naval operations were exp<M-ted to 
develop. These preparations, aided by tlu* 
scientific appliances whicli modern invention 
had placed at their disposal, coiiipeiisate<l in 
some ineasiiro for the superiority in materiel 
of the German forct^s. Thus the Russian seamen 
could look forward to tlie strong attempt 
which the enemy was certain to undertake 
in the spring of 1915 in the direction of Riga 
and of Petrograd with confidence in their 
ability to withstand this shock. 

The Russian authorities, however, well 
realized the ftict tliat their Fleet would not 
fulfil the task which, in view of the general 
strategical position of the Allies, it was enlled 
upon to perform merely by proving its ability 


(Jmnan High Sea Fleet and the Grand Fleet 
of (Jreat Britain. Tpen the position in the 
North Sr‘a, tin* main naval thealn* of th<^ war, 
the whole of the Allie<l ennse dt‘pefide«l. To 
divert from tl»e North Sea. to the 15altie as 
innch as pr»ssible of th.‘ German naval forces 
action of an offensive eharaetrT was napiinMl. 
It. vas true that owing to the siqx-riority of the 
enemy forces energetics and spirited dernoii- 
Ht rations, rather than actions ol a deciKiv<» 
eharncter, had to snflice, >)iit even theses would 
not have been possibles without pn*paredness 
to accept battle. This was tlu^ jiolicy of the 
naval authoriti(‘S, so to orgaruze and pursue 
tlieir battle pn.parat ions that the Fleet 
~ • B«e Vol. Vn., l>. H8. 
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be ready for any eventuality. Much work 
was don© throughout the winter of 1914-15 
on board the vessels in regard to exercises and 
training. In the shipyards, too, new warships 
were hastened towards completion, and special 
energy was devoted to the provision of new 
submarines, which in the conditions then 
unfolding were likely to play a prominent 
part in the operations in the Baltic. 

On March 18, 1915, the Russians gave evi- 
dence of their alertness and efilciency by effect- 
ing a dramatic coup at the expense of the 


tachment which carried out a reconnaiss- 
ance towards Memel has fallen back on our 
territory.** 

This dash, apart from its military value as 
a reconnaissance, was important from a naval 
standpoint, since the Russians could not have 
carried it out had the enemy mode good use 
of his naval superiority. Either the Germans 
were caught napping or had undervalued the 
menace from the north. The coup at any rate 
had an excellent effect on the moral of the 
Ruasian seamen. 



LIBAU. 


From a German photograph. 


German troops encamped in the Harbour Square. 


(lermans along the East Prussian coast. 
Covered by the Fleet, a raid was made by 
Kussian troops on Memel, the town being 
(captured.* It was defended on tlio water side 
by two forts, one near the (own, but dominated 
by liigli lands in the neigliboiirhood, the other 
at the end of the Kurisehe Nelirung, the narrow 
strip of dune which protects the town from the 
sea and the Baltic storms. Not only did it 
possess iron foundries and cliemical works, 
with large stores of timber, but in its shipyards 
naval construction was proceeding. The 
Russians remained in possession for three 
<lays ami on March 23 the Petrograd official 
communique, announced that “ Our do- 
♦Soo Vol. Vn., p. 150. 


Tile Germans next turned their attention 
towards the capture of Libau, a necessary 
prelimiiiary to the operations they had planned 
to execute later against Riga. Libau was not, 
as freely assert43d in the German Press, a naval 
and lantl fortress. It had been an imfortified 
place since 1910, when it was completely 
dismantled and became an ordinary open 
maritime town. At the same time, Russian 
submarines had used the port as a base — an 
additional reason why its capture was desired 
by the Germans. During the winter they had 
reconnoitred the district with the assistance 
of their aircraft, and on one occasion a dirigible 
airship of the Parseval type, No. 19, was shot 
down by the Kiissians. In April some mining 
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craft were aent out to lay a field of those 
machines opposite the coast off wliich oi^era- 
tions were to be carried out. In this way the 
movement was secured from molestation from 
the seaward side. Patrols were also 8€^t to 
watch carefully the exits from the Baltic 
gulfs. At length, on May 9, the Russian 
Headquarters Staff made the announcement 
that on the previous evening “ the enemy 
troops, taldng the offensive, supported by 
their fleet along the littoral, occupied Libau 
after a fight with a small detachment of our 
‘'J'erritorial Force.” The Russian cruisers had 
been set to keep watch in the southern portion 
of the Baltic for any transports directed against 
Libau, but the place fell to the land advance'. 
No movement of troops oversea was ventured 
upon. The Russian cruisers merely exchanged 
a few shots with the Gennan torpedo boats on 
patrol duties, but, as it w'as afterwards proved, 
at the same time that this firing was taking 
plae« the Gennan troops wore entering tlie 
town. 

Before the next important movement by 
sea in the Baltic the Russian Navy sustained 
a severe loss by the death of its capable and 
distinguished Coinmander-in-Chief in that sea. 
Admiral von Essen, who died in hospital at 
Roval, of pneumonia. Ih)rn in 1860, ho beeamo 
famous during the war with Japan l)y his 
acliievements as captain of the little cruiser 
Novik. During the ton months in which ho 
was Oommander-iii-Chief under war conditions 
ho gained to tlie full the contidenee of all liis 
oflicers and men and of the country iii general 
by his genius as an organizer and leadi'r. An 
ofticer of tho Russian Navy lias supplied for 
this cliapter the following note upon Admiral 
von Essen and his successor, Admiral Kanin : 
” The school of Admiral Essen had done much 
to improve tho Russian Navy since 1905. It 
was a hard military school, based on strict 
discipline, and aiming at a high degrt'o of 
technicaf efficiency, but not prepared to deal 
\vith political and social difficulties. Tlie 
strong personality of Essen himself liis iron 
will and genuine enthusiasm -supported by 
courts -martial and severe punislnnent, kept 
things going well as long as the Admiral wss 
at tho head of the Baltic Fleet. Active 
operations helped to maintain the spirit of 
tho Russian Navy, in spite of unfavourable 
conditions. Essen’s succc^ssor, Admiral Kanin, 
was an able officer, but a weak character, 
lacking enthusiasm and inspiration.” 


Within a few weeks of the occupation of 
Libau, the ice in the Baltic having broken, the 
Germans were able to ojjorate to tho northward. 
On Juno 6, 1915, it was announced in the 
Russian official commiiniqtU that large German 
naval forces had bei^a revealed in the Middle 
Baltic, the Russian shifjs there having ex- 
changed shots with tho Gk^rmans in tho vicinity 
of the Gulf of Riga. Similarly, on June 6, it 
was officially stati^d from Potrograd that tht» 
look-out statioixs on tho coast and tho Russian 
submarines doing scouting duties liiul reported 
enemy activity near the coast on June 3, 
especially at the entrance to tho Riga Gulf. 
Gennan torpedo boats, precediiig larger vessels, 
approached tho gulf, but retired on sighting 
the Ibissian iforces. Soon afterwards tho 
Germans continued their recomioitring by 
means of aeroplanes, wdiich dropped boml>s 
on the Russian vessels, without causing any 
damage. Another movtmu'nt of this kind 
was attempted on .hmo 6, when the Russian 
submarines attacked with good efh^ct, the 
enemy falling back. At tho same time 
the Russians lost th<» transport or inine-laytT 
Y(*iiissc»i, a vessel of 2,92<1 tons, built at the 
Baltic Works in 1906. Of lu*r complement of 
about 300, 32 men were saveej. The Yt>nissei 
and h(^r sister ships had, however, managed to 
lay mines in t he track of the enemy, and accord- 
ing to rt'ports from the Russian coastguards and 
scouting submariiu^s t hree of the enemy vessels 
were tliereby sunk or <iamaged. 

While the enemy was jett.ively preparing the 
captured town of Libau as an advanced haHt» 
for fiirtlier o|)erations, liis s(*a forces were <laily 
n*eonnoilring ihe strengtli and disposition of 
the KosHiiin sliips. On June 28 and 29. pos- 
sibly to test the strength tJ tlie shore defene<\s, 
a (ierinaii s(piadron bomhardc'd Windau. H 
was thought that a landing was conteniplaied. 
but ill any ease li sjiirited torpetlo attack 
delivereil by the Russians obliged the (•iKuny 
to retire. One. of Oerman mine-Hwee|)ers 
was stna*k by one* of tlu'se machines and blown 
up. 

Three days lat<‘r tlwro occurred a eniiser 
ami destroyer jwdion wdiieh wiis decidedly 
successful for tlie Russians. This was on 
July 2, 1915, and took place in the latitude of 
tlie Ostergaru lighthouse, on tla? I'astern shore 
of the island of Gothland. The Russian 
cruisers Rurik, Makaroff, Jiayan, Ikigatyr, and 
Oleg met and attackf?d the German cruiser 
Augsburg, the minelayer Albatross, and tlirea 
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THE ALBATROSS ASHORE AT OSTBRGARN. 


(lentroyera, wliich had been detached from the 
(iermun Baltic Squadron. The Augsburg at 
once tnatle off, and, thankn to her s|)eed of 
255 knots, was able to make good lier escaiw. 
'Phe German <lefltroyer8, however, to their 
cixslit bo it said, remained to tio wijat they 
eould to cover their unfortunate consiirt, the 
Albatross, a vessel somewhat similar to the 
Russian Ycnissei, being of 2,165 tons displace* 
meut, and launched at Bremen in 1007. The 
Albatross, having suffered severely, was obliged 
to run ashore near the hamlet <if Ostergam. 
Her foremast was kno(;ked over, both funnels 
were blown away, and she ha<l 25 holes througli 
the liull. The captain, recognizing the im- 
possibility of putting to sea w’ithirx the 24 hours 
prescribed by international law% lowered his 
flag, and t-ho ship was placed under a guard of 
officers, while the crew were confined by tlie 
Swedish authorities. There w'ere 27 killed, 
some of whom, including First Bieutenimt 
LowonlK)rg, W(>re buried in the little church- 
yanl of Ostergarn, w^hilo the 3.3 w^ouiided 
were removt'd to the hospital at Roma. 
The fact that the' Russians continued to 
shell the Albatross while aground, and 
that some of their sIk^Hs flew’ over the 
island of Ostergarn, w^a.s thci .svibject of 
diplomatic corresi)ondence between the Russian 
and Swedish OoYernments, and the Russian 
reply was received in Stockholm as quite 
satisfiwrtory. 

The Augsburg having raised the alarm. 


German reinforcements w^ere hascily dispatched 
to the scene of action. The armoured cruiser 
Roon, a light cruiser of the Bremen type, and 
s(*veral submar iiw^s proceeded to attack the 
Russian cruist'rs, but without success. Indeed, 
in a fight with the Rurik, which concentrated 
her firo on the Roon, that German vessel 
suffered severe damage, and w^as com\3eIlcd to 
withdraw. Similarly, the Russian destroyers 
were successful in an encount.er w’ith the enemy 
submarines, c:)ne of which was reported to 
have been siml^hy tlur destroyer Vniinatelny, 
accompanying the Rurik. But perhaps most 
striking of all ww the intervention of British 
submarines.* It was not known until that 
date that any of these boats hail penetrated 
into the Baltic. At 3 p.m. on the afternoon 
of July 2, how^ever, a submarine under the 
command of Commander Max K. Horton 
successfully attacked a German battleship of 
th<^ Pommern type, which was leading a hne 
of battleships to the assistance of the forces 
previously mentioned. Contrary to a state- 
ment of Dr. Macnamara in the House of Com- 
mons, a semi-official statement from Berlir> 
denied that a Gennan warship was sunk in the 
Baltic by a hostile submarine. The vessel 
was undoubtedly torpedoed, however, and 
later in the month the Tsar conferred the 
Ortler of St. George (Fourth Class) upon 
Commander Horton and the Cross of St. George 
upon his crew’. On July 24, 1916, the Albatross 
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was refloated, and interned by the Swedish 
authorities at Faro Sound. According to the 
Berlin Wireless, this unfortunate vessel lost 
touch with her consorts owing to a dense fog 
and. being suddenly attacked by four large 
ships, fought desperately “ for several horn's, ’• 
being slowly driven towards the Swedish 
coast. After running his ship aground, the 
captain assembled the crew around the flag 
flying aft, the National Anthem wan sung, and 
three cheers given for the Emperor and the 
Fatherland. The cai)tain then struck his 
flag and requested the Swedes to intern the 
crew. 

SliortJy afterwards the general advance of 
the German armies resulted in the occupation 
of Windau. Having thus secuitul their position 
on the Baltic side of Courland, the Germans 
gained i\ favourable base for further oi3<3rtttions 
against the Bay of Riga, the occMipation of 
which was of sp(3cial importance to tlwm. 
As^:)ng as t he Russian Fleet was oiKTating in 
Riga Bay it was extraordinarily ditlieult for 
the German troops to hold the shore, as the 
ships covered the operations of the Russian 
Armies and protected the flank of the troo[)s. 
It was the German aim to reverse tliis position, 
and by gaining possession of the Gulf of Riga 
to enable their line nesting on the sea to be 
a<lvanced. 

The campaign for the capture of Riga Hay 
began early in August, 1915. It was evidently 
delayed somewhat by the activity tf the 
Russo-British submarines and mining craft. 
On July .*10, for instance, a large (lernmn 


transport was stmk by a British submarine 
commanded by Commander NocJ F. Laurence, 
and this event was significant in connexion 
with the contemplated military operations in 
the Coiwland coast sector, as the vessel con* 
tained raserves which were being sent to Libau 
to reinh'rce the army of General von Below. 



A DERELICT GERMAN MINE. 


Aircraft wen' also active about tliis time. 
On August 4 the Hussian nfli(;jal voinmuniqui 
aiiiiounct'd that their seaplanes Ijad attacOced 
a German gunboat near W indau and forced it 
to run aslion*. The same Heaj)lanes also beat 
otf a Ze(>p4*lin uhieli was reconnoitring in 
coin[>aiiy with two Gi'i’inan s(*aphmes, on*' of 
which was driven down. 4’he tirst «h4.ermined 
attack on Higa Bay a])[)roaches was rin 



THE RUSSIAN CRUISER RURIK. 
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August 8, 1916. On tliis date nine German 
battlesliips, 12 cruisers, and a large number of 
destroyers approached the Irben Chamiel, the 
narrow «trait between Courland and the 
island of Oesel which gives access to the Gulf 
itself. The Germans achieved no success in 
this operation, and a day or two later declared 
that it was intended to be “ only a reconiiais- 
sanco for the purpose of ascertaining the position 
of the Russian mines, in the course of which 
two small minesweepers were lost.** Two 
days after this recomiaissanco in force large 
Gorman forces approached simultaneously the 
entrance to the Gulf and the Aaland Skerries, 
bombarding the lighthouses. Russian warsliips 
and the shore batteries engaged the enemy, and 
submarines were also active in the defence, 
the result being that the Germans again 
>\ithdrevv. Outpost fighting between torpedo 
craft was again reported on August 12. 

All this preliminary work culminated in a 
grand attack during the week which ended 
on Satiu-day, August 21, 1016.* The result of 
this was that the Gormans sustained a severe 
rebuff, being driven out of the Gulf with loss. 
British submarines co-operating with the 
Russians also participated by torpedoing the 

• Sec Vol. VTL. p. 151. 


battle-cruiser Moltke. The following official 
Russian account was issued by the Naval 
Headquarters Staff on Monday, August 23 

On Augiuit 16 the German Fleet, in strong force, 
recommenoed the attack against. our position at the 
entrance of the Gulf of Riga. Our ships on Augu<»t 16 
and 17 repulsed the enemy, and impelled their secret 
operations for preparing to break through the entrance of 
the Gulf. The Germans were helped by the foggy 
weather. On August 18, aided by a thick fog, consider- 
able German forces succeeded in entering the Gulf. 
Our ships strenuously resisted, and retired without 
losing touch with the enemy. On August 10 and 20 
the Germans made reconnaissances in the Gulf in 
various directions, during which a series of hghis with 
the Russian Fleet t^ok place. In the result the German 
Fleet suffered considerable losses among the torpedo- 
boats. 

Wo lost the Sivoutch, n gunboat, which jjerislu'd 
gloriously in unequal combat with a cruiser which, oil 
the evening of August 19, assisted by torpedo-boats, 
attacked her,* firing on her at a distance of 1,500 yanis. 
The Sivoutch, in flames, and with her decks red-hot, 
continued firing until she wont down, sinking a Gorman 
toqiedo-boat as she sank beneath the water. H'he guns 
of the Sivoutch continued to fire until she was totally 
submerged. 

On August 21 the enemy, in consequence of the losses 
uselessly incurred, apparently cleared out of I he ^iilf. 

Between August 10 and 19 wo damaged or sank two 
cruisers anil no fewer than eight tor|wdo-boats. At 
the same time our gallant allies torpedoed in the Baltic 
one of the Dreailnoughts of the German fleet. 

An oflioial communique isHueil in Ht^rlin 
by tho German Naval Staff gave the following 
ticcoiint of tho fighting ; — 

Our Baltic naval forces pimotratod the Gulf of Riga, 
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ifter several dayji* difficult raine siweepirijf and clearing 
iwoj^et obstructions had opened a way into the Gulf. 
In outpost engagements which developed upon our 
'ntrance into the Gulf a Russian torpedo-boat of the 
Emir Bucharsky class was destroyi?d. Other torpedo 
boats, aiuong them the Novik, and also a largo vessel, 
were heavily damaged. In t-ho course of a retreat, on 
the evening of August 19, in Moon Simd, the Russian 
gunboats Sivoutch and Korof^ts were sunk, after bravo 
fighting, by artillery ffro and attatiks by torpedo-boats. 
Forty men of the crews, among thorn two ofncors, 
severely wounded, woro rescued by our torpedo-boate. 
Three of our torpedo-boats were damaged by mines. 
One of them sank, one was able to run ashore, 
and one was escorted to port. Our loss of life was 
smaU. 

Some misapprehension concerning a reported 
attempt at landing was caused by a Htateinent 
of the President of the Duma on August 22 
to the effect that the Germans tried to make 
a descent near Pemau, in the north-east 
comer of the Gulf, with four barges full cjf 
troops, all of wliich were sunk. A statement 
of the Commandant of the fortress at Revel 
on September 6 showed that this incident 
was much exaggerated. The Commandant 
stated that, in order to allay the apprehension 
caused among the inhabitants of Reval, he 
appealed to their good sense to judge for 
themselves what damage threatened the town 
by the fact that two smafl enemy boats, with 
three empty steamers, profited by the fog 
to approach Pemau, where they were sunk in 
the river by the Germans themselves, in order 
to block the Channel. 

There was similar uncertainty, moreover, 
regarding the torpedo attack on the Mol ike. 
Early reports said that this important veasel 
had sunk as a result of the attack which w'as 


delivered on August 10 by the Brit ish submarine 
El, OoinmandcT Noel F. I<aiinmee. But, 
t hough the v’essel was hit. sVie was brought to 
Iviel in a damaged condition, bc’iiig seen by 
Scandinavian fislienmm to be proceeding slowly 
towards that port, accompanied by several 
lighters. Commander Laurence received the 
Fourth Class of the Order of St. George for 
tliis achiovorniint and for sinking on July 30 
tile transport almiMiy n^ferrod to. His crew 
also received tlie Cross of the same Order. 
These British Kubmarin<\s, said Mr. Balfour 
on September .30, w(^ro not an independent 
force, but wem tveting under the orders of 
the Russian Admiral. Sliortly after the 
torpedoing of the Moltke, the cruiser Prinz 
Aflalbert was sunk by a British submarine, on 
October 2.3, 1015. The event occurred off 
l.ihau, and nearly all the crew, including 
Captain Wilhelm Bimncmann, wont down 
with the ves8<d. The disturbing effect on the 
German mind of the successes of the British 
BubmarinoH in the Baltic was indicated by 
the following telegram which Mr. Karl 
von Wiogand sent to the New York World 
by the Gt^rman Wireless Service. Though 
of.tensib’y a private dispatch to an American 
journal, it was significant that this wiw» 
circulated officially by the German authorities. 
Jt said 

According t« my information the sinking of the 
Prinz Adalbert occiirrod during tho daytime. 33io 
cniinor was Ht«aming in hazy weather when she wof 
ytniek by two torp<Hl<x>« almoHt sirnultancouMly. l^ho 
warnlup sisemed to go into t he nir by an internal explosion 
in tlio magazine or boilers, which followed instantly. 
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niui .sho disrtppcurod biMM^ath (ho waters of the Baltit; 
imiuadiak^ly, like a piece of iron, 'I’he exact uuiiiber of 
di'owned, which is, however, believed to be sinnll, has 
not yet been reported. [The German Naval Stall’ 
re|K»rted that only a few men were saved, J 

The Prinz Adalbert belorig.s to the older type of 
orui.sers built in 1901. had few of the safeguarding 
devices against toqiedoes, and not anything like the 
heavy watertiglit bulkhead <»r cell sy.stem of the Moltke 
type. All reports agree that .she went \ip into tho air 
UH if rent in twain, and sank in a few momenta. Survivors 
say that they saw the pathway of two torpedoes cutting 
the water almost side by side, from which it i.s assumed 
that the English submarine was equipped with the new 
double torfx^do-tube sy.stem which the latest English 
models are said to have. The Prinz Adalbtwt is the 
first German cruiser sunk by an English torpedo, and 
the third German warship so sunk. 

The enemy submarines in the Baltic offer a difficult 
problem. Tho Admiralty is confixmted W’ith the 
practically irapos.sible ta<ik of keeping them out. The 
Admiralty can mine or set barrier nets in tho Soimd 
between Denmark and Sweden only up to the threo-mile 
limit, where Ihe neutral waters of the tw’o ciiuntries 
begin. 'Pho problem is caii.sing the Admiralty serious 
thought. Against this the English are enabled to mino 
and set barrier netw across tho Channel from shore to 
shon‘, wliich they havo done, because of France being 
her Ally. There is no neutral stretch of water through 
which German submarines can slip. Full details of tho 
Prinz Adalbert havo not yet been received, 

Ono uiifortuiiato episode connected with 
British siibinarine operations in tho Baltic 
was the loss of “ K. 13 *'* by stranding on the 
isiand of Salthohn, in the Sound, early on 
the morning of August 19, 1915. While 
aground, a German dc'stroyer attacked the 
submarine, and Commander Geoffrey Layton, 
seeing that resistance was useless, ordered 
the abandoiuneat of tho boat. While in the 
water the crow were shelled by tlie destroyer’s 


guns, until a Danish torpedo boat lowered her 
boats and steamed between the submarine 
and tlio Gernians, thus preventing further 
murders. Fifteen of the 30 officers and men 
in “ E. 13 were killed, and their botlies were 
conveyed to li^ngland in a Danish vessel 
kindly detailed for the purpose by the Govern- 
ment of Denmark. “ E. 13 ” was refloated an<l 
interned on Sept(uiiber 3. 

Besides operating against the German Navy, 
our submarines also cooperated with the 
ilussian ffotillas in a commercial blockade in 
the Baltic. I’heir efforts created a condition 
of paralysis in the traffic in minerals from 
Scandinavian ports. On October 15^ for 
instance, it was reported that 37 out of 50 
steamers engaged in tliis traffic were held up 
in Swedish ports. A typical picture of this 
submarine activity was afforded when tho 
British Foreign Office, in order to correct 
German misstatements on the matter, issued 
the following statement on December 1 , 1915 : — 

Tho Gorman “ wirolws ” commnnioation of Novombi^r 
11 contained a report that tho Gennan HteamHhip 
Germania was blown up by a dynamite bomb placed on 
board her by a British submarine. In view of this 
assertion his Majesty’s Government consider it well to 
put on record a true account of what took place. 

Tho commanding officer of the Briti.sh submarine 
states that at noon on October 11, when l>etweeii 
Utiangen and the south of Gotland, he sighted the 
Germania and signalled to hor to stop. The Germania 
wn-^ heading for the Swedish coo-st, and, disregarding the 
signal to step, continued to steam in that direction. 
Shots were fired by the submarine in arder to bring the 
vessel to, and also to warn her that she was running on 
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a sand-bank. Tlie Qemiania paid no attention to Ihet^e 
e^ignals, and' ran ashore between Landbrink and the 
Outer Stengrund. 

Tho submarine, which had liitherto w^niainetl outride 
Swedish territorial waters, then procee<led alongside with 
the object oi saving tlie crew and lielpiug to salve the 
ship, but tho latter wa# found to be abandoned. An 
hour was spent in an attempt to steam and tow her 
off, but it was found irnpossiblo to move her. As water 
wtw by that time gaining in the engine room, the British 
officer and men returned to the submarine, taking with 
thtfm the ship’s papers for safe eustody and removing 
a quantity of fresh moat for the use of the submarine’s 
crew. 

The explosion referred to in the Oermun “wiiv'less ” 
n;essage. which is alleged to have taken place after the 
British sailors left tho Germania, would appear to havt? 
i>een the result of sea water coming into contact with 
the boilers. It certainly was not tine to any attempt 
on the part of the British sailoiN to destroy tlu’ vt*sscl. 

Tho vessel was bound for StetliU with a cargo of 
2,750 tons of concentrated iron ore. 

In addition to Commanders Max Horton 
and Noel Lanrenee, tho Kttssian authorities 
also conferred decorations upon Coininandor 
F. A. N. Cromie, conmianding a subinarino in 
the Baltic. It was this officer’s boat which 
stfHk tho Geniian cruiser Undine on November 7 
off tho south coast of Sweden. She wuvs 
reported to be convoying the German steam - 
ferry Preassen, which had a cargo of loade<l 
railway trucks. Struck by tw’o torpedoes, the 
Undine sank within a few minutes, but a 
torpedo boat rescued most of her crew . Com- 


mander Cromie gave a racy account of his 
experiences about tliis time in a letter published 
in the Press on December 1*1, 101.5, in which 
he said : — 

Ihe Jsar camo to insjicot the fortification and the 
Bubinariiies. I hod a vmy ])|i;asaiit surpriM) iu being 
decorated by him uith the St. Gt^orgt^’a Cross — the 
Russian V.C., and thj, Order they have, and 

lue men of my bout got tho silver cross. So wo have 
not done so badly in our two months out hoiv. We did 
aiiothor 1,500 miles this lost trip. I wout to bed foi 
tho fii-st two days out with “ fluo,” and so dimeted 
operations from my bunk. Wo mot n Gonuan submarine 
ami hud to tlivo in a hurry, and found ourselves down at 
140 It. lN‘for(« I could get out of bod to take charge. 
I ho thinl day wo found a lot of “ wood ” outside neutral 
wat**rH, Hiul after a short chase we ma«le a lovely bonfire, 
being imablo to sink the stuff The “ inhabitants ” 
left hurriedly. 

Kotliing travels by daylight since our last raid on 
the “twai nin,” so my special haunt was very dull, and 
I gave it up after four days and tried another spot, 
wliere I knew train ferrh's must pass. We had an 
exciting cha-o, but it was spoilt by two destroyers and 
u cruiser turning up. Oii(*s.sing that they would oomo 
hac'k again I lay low, tuid sure enough I caught tho 
Undiiio in the aftc'rnoun. Tho first shot atopped her 
and put lier on fin*, but she was not going down quickly 
enmigh ; so, avoiding the destroyer that was after us, 
I «livi*d under llie Uiidino’s stern and gave h(?r unothor 
from tlio other side. It was a very fine sight, and mode 

one ftH‘l that caie di«l not care a for the destroyorH 

firing at ono all the (imo. . , . We arrived in covered 
with ice, of which 1 W'ill send a photo. 

The lCmjH*n)r said our work in the had made 
nil the difTen*n (!0 to tin* country. In the uvening wo 
“dined with nil th(» Kings and I’rinces,” etc., in tho 
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train, which was a paJatiai affair.^ We sat down 28 at 
one table and atiU left room for waiting. NearJv all 
spoke EngUsh, and said all sorts of nice polite things, 
and 1 sneaked a menu card, as a souvenir, but had not 
the cheek to oak for signatures. 

It was a very hard frost during tlie Emperor’s inspec* 
tion, and all were very much surprised to 8oo us vnthout 
great coats, but the cold is so dry hero that one does not 
feel it so long as one moves about. The place is lovely 
under snow, and sledging is very pleasant with all tho 
bolls going. Unfortimately it has now all gone and is 
raining hard. 

The German cruiser Bremen was another 
victim of a British submarine, on December 17, 
1915. In admitting tho destruction of this 
vessel, the Germans stated that she was sunk 
in the Eastern Baltic, and that a considerable 
proportion of the crew was saved. A torpedo 
boat was sunk at tho same time. The Germans 
were also reported to have lost on December !?♦ 
the patrol boat Bunz by a mine, off Rudkio- 
ping, on tho island of Langeland. Danish 
gunboats picked up some bodies of the crew of 
this vessel. 

It is not necessary in this chapter to follow 
in any greater detail the work of tho British 
submarines in the Baltic. Reference may be 
mude in peeing to tho termination of their 
work when tho Russians made “ peace ” with 
Germany. According to an Admiralty com- 
muniqm daUKl May 16, 1918, the seven sub- 
marines of the British Navy which remained 
in Russian waters were destroyed by order 
during tho jxiriod April 3-8, 1918, upon the 
approach of German naval forces and trans- 
ports to Hangd (South-West Finland). None 
of the ships fell into enemy hands. 

The guns at and near Hangd liad already 
been dismantled, and upon the ap()earance of 
tho German forces the Russians retreated from 
tho vicinity, after blowing up their four 
American submarines. 

“ Four British submarines of class E wore 
taken outside the harbour of Helsingfors on 
April 3 and blown up and sunk. Tlireo ‘ C ’ 
boats were demolished between that day and 
April 8. Their crews wore duly rc^moved to 
Petrograil. 

“The project of blocking the harbour by 
sinking ships in it had been rejected by the 
Russian Adfuiral Coimnanding-in-Chief. The 
effect of the destruction of the British sub- 
marines upon the crows of the merchant 
vessels was, however, excellent, and induced 
tho destruction of many ships which would 
otherwise liave fallen into tho hands of the 
enemy. 

“ Of the submarines mentioned above, two 


* E ’ boats had been employed in the Baltic 
since October 16, 1914 ; B — and E — had 
left England on August 16, 1916 ; and E — 
and E — (tho former subsequently lost on 
service) had sailed on September 4, 1915. Ail 
these boats had made their way to their 
destination through the Skaw and the 
Sound. 

“ The remainder (four ‘ C ’ boats) had been 
towed to Archangel, leaving England on 
August 1, 1916, floated at the latter port on to 
lighters, and removed to Kronstadt by inland 
water transport. They wore unloaded at 
Kronstadt on September 19, and returned to 
the Baltic shipbuilding works at Petrograd the 
following day. C — ran ashore in tho Gulf of 
Riga on October 28, 1917, and, it having been 
fouiid impossible to refloat her, she was blown 
up by her crew, which reached Pemau in 
safety.’* 

A Russian naval officer well acquainted with 
the conditions under which the submarines 
operated supplies tho following commentary 
upon their work ; — “ The rdle of the British 
submarines in delaying the German offensive 
at a time critical for tho Russian Navy has 
been undoubtedly as important as their 
example of discipline and devotion to duty 
during a very difficult time.” 

Having withdrawn from tho Gulf of Riga 
after their set-back in the latter part of August, 
1916, tho Gennans, in view of the approaching 
winter, and also of the fact that the advance 
of their land forces in the direction of Potro- 
grad had been arrested on the line of the 
River Dvina, hod to renounce any further 
considerable operations by sea for that year. 
This fact and the coming of tlio winter caused 
a reduction in naval activity in tho Baltic. 
On tho whole, 1915 was a most successful year 
for the Russian Fleet in tliat soa. The valuable 
training of Admiral von Essen bore its expected 
fruit, and tho prestige of the officers and men 
stood higher than it liad done for many years. 
The arduous and difficult operations around 
the Gulf of Riga wore well planned and skil- 
fully executed. They had reinforced the con- 
fidence of the Russian seamen in tlieir pre- 
paredness for any future action, and in their 
ability to fulfil all the demands which might 
be made upon them. The year 1916 opened, 
therefore, with bright prospects from the 
naval point of view, especially as tho Fleet 
had been strengthened on its material side by 
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tho completion of now vessels of various 
types and by tho delivery of equipment from 
England. 

It became evident early in the new year that 
a vigorous enemy thrust towards Petrograd 
would be made by land. Reinforcements had 
reached the German troops on the Dvina, and 
the Russian armies were short of munitions, 
having to battle with flesh and blood against 
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iron, as Mr. Lloyd George vividly expressed it 
in a Hpoech‘at tho time. An offensive with 
tho idea of reaching Petrograd wew therefore 
bound to develop, with the help of the 
German Baltic Fleet. The latter was relied 
upon to a flegree. The German 'onny 
leaders promised their men, who were tired 
by the w'earisomo nature of their service, 
that special and important help would bo 
I'endered by ‘the Imperial Navy. “Wo shall 
receive help from the sea,” said von Below 
in one of lus orders. “ Supported by it we 
sluill undoubtedly conclude the campaign 
along the coast of the Gulf of Riga and on 
tho River Dvina, for which preparations will 
be completed diu’ing the inactivity of the 
winter,** 

As part of the precautionary measures 
against the dispatch of help to the Russian 
Fleet from England, the Germans had, in the 
autumn of 1915, laid down extensive mine- 
fiidds at tho entrance to the Baltic with a 
complete disregard of international law .and 
of tho damage caused thereby to neutral 
interests. According to. a notice in\the Nach- 
4 richten Jiir See/ahrer on September 22, 1916, 


one of the first minefields was laid at the south* 
em outlet of tho Sound, tho narrow w^ator 
connecting the Baltic cuid North Sea. The bear- 
ings indicated a small elliptical field south of 
the island of Saltholm. Some concern was 
expressed by the neutral countries concerned, 
especially Sweden, but protests availed no- 
thing. A considerable number of Swedish 
vessels were lost owing to the mines. As has 
been shown, too, even German ships did not 
escape damage thereby. 

Meantime the Russian Fleet also continued 
its preparations for another year’s campaign. 
Training and exercises were carried out during 
tho enforced period of comparative idleness 
owing to the freezing over of the Baltic. In 
tliis preparation for action the Russian 
tKlmirals had valuable experience of actual 
warfare to guide them. Whether the seamen 
as a whole entered into the spirit of their 
leaders is another matter, but the apt (]|^crip- 
tion of a qualified onlooker in regard to the 
Russian Baltic Fleet was that of “a. gallant 
little Navy, well trained and well organized.” 
Although the unusually severe winter rendered 
the work more arduous and difficult, it never- 
theless contimiod. The Russians ^took a page 
out of the German book in regard to tho use 
of mines. An endeavour was made to establish 
a barrier of these machines in the region of th#* 
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Aaland Islands. It became necessary, moreover, 
to fortify these islands in order to prevent the 
Germans from using them as a base for their 
operations. It was one » of the curious events 
of the war 'from 1 an historical standpoint that 
the Russian Government shoxild take this step. 
After* the Crimean War Russia promised her 
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enemies of those days---Great. Britain and 
Franoe—not to fortify these islands. In the 
Great War she found herself in alliance with 
her fonner antagonists, who were naturally 
anxious that she should, for her self-defence and 
in aid of their cause too, do that which in earlier 
circumstances they would have objected to. 
These purely defensive measures in the Aalaiid 
Islands wore not aUowed to pass without protest 
from the pro-German section of public opinion 
in Sweden. One of the most notable of these 
expressions came from Professor Steffen, who 
raised the question in the Rigsdag. Hut the 


became more active in raids upon the English 
coast and shipping, and a good deal of mine- 
laying was resorted to. The sloop Arabia was 
sunk off the Dogger Bonk in a night raid, and 
some torpedo craft was also lost in similar 
affairs. Tlie cruiser An^thusa was among the 
victims of mines. Efforts to place raiding 
cruisers on the trade routes were made, and 
although in the main they wore a faihm>, and 
the Grt^if was caught and sunk, at least one 
raider, the IMowe, broke through the North 
Sea cordon and miule a largo haul of shipping. 
Forays in the southern portion of the North 
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movement to embroil Sweden and the Entente 
Powers came to nothing. 

For various reasons, the expected renewal of 
the offensive in the direction of Riga and 
Petrograd in the spring of 1910 did not niat<»rial- 
ise. On land, the army <»f Gcnieral BrusilolT, 
taking the offensive, roblicHl tlie Gc'rmans 
of the initiative. They were cornpellcHl to 
deflect to the south a considerable portion of 
their reserves. On the western front, rnorc'over, 
the attack undertaken some weeks earlier at 
Verdun, having met with unexf>eete(lly strong 
resistance from the French, ^\as unduly pro- 
longed, and the operations in this tlieafre 
demanded fresh troops for their continuance. 
Similarly, at sea, the Germans appeared to be 
paying greater attention to the North Sea than 
in the previous year. Th(ar torpedo craft 


Sea beeamc! quite cotnmf)n, and in connexion 
with the Irish rebc'lliori tluTt* was a bombard - 
inont of Low't’stoft and Great Yarmouth on 
April 25, 1910. Finally, this growing activity 
in tin* North vS(‘a culminated in tli<* Battle of 
Jiithind on May 3l-tTuno !.♦ 

W'itli so iMiieli to oecnpy the Gf^rmans if> the 
fa'incipal tliealre of naval figliting, and with 
the calls upon tiieir military resources already 
referre<l to, it was not surprising tliat the 
Baltic did not become during 1910 that cfaitre 
of important naval engagements wliich w^as 
ex|»ected. Biit, if act ions on a largo scale wen* 
lackifjg, the warfare of the smaller clas.ses of 
vcss<*ls s}M>W’cd no abatement. Sulimarine war- 
fare was especially vigorous on both sid<*s 
The evtT-tiglitcuing l>loekade maintained 
VuL Tx., p. 121 
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around Germany by the Allies forced her to use 
to the utmost the comparatively safe naval 
connexion between Scandinavia and her Baltic 
ports, and the Russian Higher Command 
directed! special efforts towards interrupting 
those communications or at least rendering them 
more difficult. In turn, the Germans had 
recourse to the convoy system, collecting their 
boats in groups and dispatching them through 
the danger zone under the protection of a special 
convoy of warships. Tins method did not 
guarantee the safety of the ships, however, as 
the convoys themselves offered a fine target 
for enterprising conunanders of the Russian 


victim, being destroyed while on passage 
from Hamburg to Gefle vrith a cargo of coal. 
Next day, moreover, the German steamer 
Trave, from Lubeck to Norway with coal, was 
torpedoed off Kullen by an Allied submarine. 
Three more enemy vessels, the Pera, Hebe, and 
Worms, were sunk on May 22, representing 
between them over 10,000 tons of shipping. 
Throughout these operations the crews of the 
vessels destroyed were always given oppor- 
tmuties to make good their escape. There 
was nothing in the nature of the conditions 
appertaining to the Gennan U boat attack 
and the operations were - therefore of special 
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small craft. The British submarines also co- 
op(>rated with good effect in these operations, 
their exploits being lal/er on described by Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling in his '* Tales of ‘ The Trade.’ ” 
Among the successes achieved in this guerilla 
warfare may be mentioned tliat on May 16, 
1616, when a Russian submarine destroyed 
three enemy steamers, the Hera, Kollga, and 
Bianca. The first-named was an oil-tanker of 
4,705 tons v/hich was torpedoed off the Land- 
sort Light .ship at 9 a.in. The Kollga was a 
cjollier bound from Hamburg to Stockholm, 
and she was sunk 20 miles south-east of 
Landsort in the afternoon. About half an 
hour later the Bianca fumishe<l a third 


importance as showing how the destruction of 
commer(30 by submarines could be carried on 
in more or less liumane fashion, free from the 
callous and cruel methcxls practised by the 
Germans, 

The operations in the neighbourhood of 
Landsort eventually brought about a cruiser 
action. On June 30, between that place and 
Hkfringe, a detachment of several Russian 
cruisers and torpedo boats, evidently on 
reconnaissance duties and acting in support 
of their lighter units, were attacked at day- 
break by a flotilla of German torpedo boats. 
The latter were easily repulsed by gunfire 
from the Russian ships, and submarine attacks 
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were also beaten oif. Although German 
cruisers appear to have been in the vicinity 
they did not come into action, and the result of 
the whole affair was that neither side sustained 
any losses. 

One of the most successful of the Russian 
attacks on German convoys in the Baltic in 
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Succeeded Admiral Kanin as Commander-in-Chief 
in the Baltic, October^ 1916. 

the spring and stunnier of lOKi was that wliieh 
occurred on the night of June 1.3, which 
rescrnblt?d in many ways tlio attacks which 
came to be delivered about eiglitoen months 
later by German torpedo craft upon Britisli 
stiipping between ScoMaral and Scandinavia. 
On the night in question about tliirtccn or 
fourteen merchantmen were sailing in com- 
pany, protected by the German auxiliary 
cruiser Hermann, of about 3,0()() tons, ami 
some torpedo craft. The llussiau »it tacking 
Botilla wixs reported to contain six destroyers. 
The Hermarm was sunk in spite of her n-in. 
guns, and in admitting tlio loss the Berlin 
authoritie.s stated that slie was attacked by 
four Russian destroyers and set on firt% when 
her own crew blow her up. Her commander 
and about one-third of her crew were rescued 
and made prisoners by the Russian seamen. 
Two other German units, of the small torpedo- 
boat type, were also accounted for. During 
the engagement the German sliips fled towards 
the shelter of Swedish territorial waters, ami 
for this reason the Russians did not pursue 
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them. The action lasted altogether for about 
forty-five minutes, and had it not boon 
for the proximity of a neutral coast the toll 
of German loss w'ould uudoubt-ixlly have been 
heavier. 

Such w'os the nature of the naval operations 
in the Baltic <luring 1016, coupled with a 
certain amount of oi^rial activity on both 
sides, in whicli the Russian seamen showtxl 
their courage and <lextority in iiuvny bombing 
raids upon the German aercKlromes. If, on 
tlie whole, the year’s happenings hml the 
appearance of insignificant incidents of guerilla 
warfan\ this was entirtiy duo to the marked 
passivity of the German seamen. The Petro- 
grnd Com*spondent of The Times, contributing 
to the Russian Supplement on March 25, 1016, 
an interesting review of the Russian Fleet, 
refernnl to an interview which Admiral Kanin, 
the Baltic Commaiuler-in-Chit‘f, had recently 
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Organiser and Commander of the Naval 
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given to a con’espomlent »)f the Nocoe 
Vremya, M. Alexander Pilenko, who was 
granted permission to visit th(^ ships. “ The 
fundamental, strategic picture,” said the 
Admiral, ” is amply clear. The Baltic Fleet is 
a continuation of the extreme flank of tbe 
Army; the task of tho Fleet is, as far as 
possible, to support tho movements of tho 
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Army, protecting it against envelopment by 
the German Fleet. What will happen in the 
future, who knows ? So far, however, we 
may deem our work not futile. One English 
spc^cialist has said that in the present war there 
have been two turning points, neither of them 
particularly brilliant or vivid, but extra- 
ordinarily important — the Marne and Riga 
Gulf. Paris uas saved on the Marne, while 



THE BLACK SEA. 


in the Riga Gulf the struggle for the approaches 
to Petrograd terminated in our favour.** 

To Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, who interviewed him 
on behalf of The Daily Mail shortly afterwards, 
Admiral Kanin said : “ You understand, of 
course, that we are in a quite different position 
from that of a year ago. Wp are, to begin 
with, very much stronger in ships. I have, 
in addition to the four new Dreadnoughts, a 
large number of other ships put in commission 
during the last twelve montlis. In torpedo 
boats and submarines we are now especially 
strong. Our mine-layers and mine-sweej^'rs 
are numerous and devoted. Very likely it is 
the increase of our strength which keeps the 
enemy away. Our scouts never see any 
German sliips. This year wo have had much 
clearer weather than last, not .so many sea- 
fogs. Never a sign of them.’* 

Admiral Kanin relinquished command of the 
Baltic Fleet in October, 1 91ft, and was appointed 
a Member of the Council of tlie Empire. His 
sueressor was Vice-Admiral Nepenin, who was 
formerly in coirmiand of the torpedo craft 
di\H.sion in the Baltic, and who received the 
Order of St. George for his work in the tor|X»do- 
boat defence of Port Arthur during the war 
with .Japan. 

"I'he mastery of the Black Sea on the entiy 


of Turkey irtto the war on November 5, 
1914, wM in dispute, owing to the addition to 
the Ottoman Na^y of the ex-German cruisers 
Goeben and Breslau. With the aid of these 
vessels the Turks carried out a few raids and 
desultory bombardments in the Black Sea 
until November 18, 1914, when the Russian 
Fleet brought the Ottoman ships to action and 
damaged them in a running fight. Owing to 
her injuries on this occasion, and to the fact 
of her striking a mine in the Bosporus, the 
Goeben was out of action for several months 
afterwards. With her removal from active 
of^erations, the command of the Black Sea 
passed definitely into the hands of the Russians, 
whose Fleet had been augmented by the first 
“ Dreadnought ** completed at Nikolaieff, the 
Empress Maria. 

The main operations of the Russian ships 


ADMIRAL EBERHARDT, 
Commander-in.Chief of the Black Sea Fleet. 

were directed against the Bosporus, with the 
idea of fjicilitating the task of, anfl relieving the 
pmssure on, the Allies at the opposite end of 
the Sea of Marmara. Much more might have 
Ix'cri accomplished in this connexion had the 
Russians hail at their ilisposal a surplus of 
pre -Dreadnought battleships such as the French 
and British admirals were using off Gallipoli. 
Wliilst the latter coilld afford to carry out 
hazardous operations in which the loss of a 
few ships could bo sustained with comparative 
impunity, the loss of Russian ships in any 
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such enterprise might have given Turkey 
the upper hand in the Black Sea. More- 
over, an attack in force with the idea of 
seizing the Bosporus forts was out of tlio 
question in the absence of adequate military 
cooperation. 

Thus the task of the Russian Fleet under 
Admiral Kberhardt was limitod during the 
time of the Dardanelles expedition to preventing 
the enemy from concentrating his forces in the 
Gallipoli Pcminsula. This was done by means 
of energetic and strong demonstrations. One 
of the chief of these was carried out on the 
morning of March 28, 1916, when the Russian 
Fleet appeared in full sight of the Bosporus 
forts and opened fire upon them. Fire was 
first directed against the batteries of Elmas, 
and Fort Riva, to the south of Elmas. Then 
the ships transferred their attentions from the 
Asiatic to the European side and bombanled 
Cape Panns. Preceded by torpedo craft and 
minesweepers, the Russians closed to within 
8,000 yards, and their seaplanes assisted in tlie 
direction of fire as well as dropping bombs on 
the fortifications and boats of the enemy. A 
good dea’ of damage was inflicted by this 

attack. In the Bosporus itself a larire Turkish 

troof ) transport was sunk during the o[)erations. 
In a later bombardment in April both the 
Bosporus lighthouses and the forts of Karibdie, 
Yun, Bumu, Uzuniar, both Kavaks and 


Madjar were shelled. A Turkish armourt‘d 
ship, reported to be the ex-German battleship, 
Weissenburg, rt'named '^rorgut Reis, opened 
an ineffective fire against the Russian ships 
Equally inelT(*ctive was tls' attack of the 
Turkish torptslo craft-. As soon as thc‘ir 
destroyers emerged from the Straits they w(*n^ 
heavily bombarded and driven back again 
into shelter. 

In another way the Russians by moans of 
their Fleet hel))cd th(' Alliecl campaign at the 
Dardanelles. They carriiMl out reconnaissancos 
of the gulfs ainl bays in the neighbourhood of 
the BosjK>rus which might have* been suitable 
for the landing of a military fore<\ The Bay 
of Inaid was among these. ISuch signs of 
activity obviously <hM not allow th<* '^Ftirks 
to weakt'ii th(' defc^nees of the Bosporus in 
order to strengthen those of the Dardanelles. 
The Ottoman Governmerit were k(‘pt in 
suspense on two fronts as to what might happen. 
Moreover, the enterprising Russian airmen 
iiUTcast^l the g<‘neral f(*eling of anxiety by 
visits to important towns, including Constan- 
tinople. An interesting subject for speenlation 
was provi<le<l as to tlio prn}>abl«? (ajte.ome of 
the Russian operntion.s if Admiral Eberliardt 
IukI lawl at liis disposal a Himilar preponderance 
to that enjoyed by the Franeo-British com- 
manders in the Mediterranean. Atlaaigh the 
Russians practically exercised undisputed con- 
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trol in the Black Sea from about the beginning 
of 1916, they had no force available such as 
that possessed by Great Britain in what Mr. 
Churchill called the “surplus fleet.” On the 
anniversary of Russia’s declaration of war 
her Minister of Marine made the following 
reference to the situation in this theatre 
“ In the Black Sea, our fleet, there, too, not 
so strong as the united Turco-Gonnan Navy, 
has also paralysed its adversary and inflicted 
severe losses on him, and, without sustaining 
loss itself, is step by step developing the 
problem so dear to the Russian heart. . . . 
The worlanen are doing wonders in productive 
energy, so that the Baltic Fleet was strengthened 
towards the end of last year by new fighting 
units, and so was the Black Sea Fleet.” 

One of the light cruisers possessed by Turkey 
before the war, the American-built vessel 
Me-tljidieh, of 15,300 tons, was destroyed by a 
mine in the Gulf of Odessa on April 3, 1915. 
Although a Berlin official telegram said that 
the Modjidieh, after striking a drifting mine, 
was torpedoed by another Ottoman vessel to 
|)revent the Russians from raising her, she was 
suc(^essfully salved on Juno 8 and brought into 
port. Later on she was added to the Russian 
Navy as the Front. 



A GERMAN WARSHIP AT ODESSA. 

Showing the Harbour Lighthouse. 

An important feature of the Russian opera- 
tions in the Black Sea right up to the time of 
the Revolution was the blockade of the enemy’s 
coast and harbours and the stoppage of his 
oversea transport. * The traffic in coal from the 
colliery district of Zunguldak and other places 

• See Vol. X., p. 74. 


to Constantinople was among the arteries of 
commerce severed by this consistent and 
arduous work of the Russicm seamen. Tliis 
phase of Russian activity the enemy felt most. 
Hundreds of Turkish craft, especially sailing 
vessels, were destroyed, and when towards the 
autumn of 1916 the Turks mode an attempt 




A RUSSIAN TORPEDO BOAT. 

mae 

to organifco mercantile convoys, escorted by a 
cruiser, in the ondeavoiu* to get supplies through, 
they were no more successful, the Russian 
torpedo craft making short work of such a 
movement. It was in connexion with this 
work of commerce destruction and blockivle 
that the General Staff of the Navy at I\)trograd 
issued the following statement on August 4, 
1915;— 

A Oonimn oflicial communique, arcnses our sailors in 
tho Black 8on of barbarous acts a>»ftiust Turkish ships, 
alleging that tho Hussions sitik vessels with their crews 
without first oxuiuitiing tlicm. Although tho Horusations 
ani made by a (rovommoTit which violates not only 
inteniational lows but the custoiiiai*y principloR of 
humanity, the General Staff feels bound to refiito those 
aeeiLsations, decriaring that tho German communique is 
a lie. Our sailors destroy Turkish ships because tlmy 
tranHjK)rt war material, coal, and petrol. On iwery 
occasion they a<lopt all measures to save the cr»>ws, 
and the ships are only shelled if they refuse to stop 
after demand, ari<l in those cases the cr»>ws are always 
capturoil first. Tn several cases the sailors prefer tt» 
n*gain the shore by swimniiug, in order to avoid capture, 
and they are never fired at, and all those who surrender 
are taken on boanl tho warships and sent to Sevastopol. 
This rule is followed even when tho Turkish ships, 
pretending that they wish to surrender, open fire on our 
submarines. Special lists are made of tho prisoners 
captured, and they prove that not a single man of the 
captured crews has been loft t-o his fate. All the 
prisoners every time express their satisfaction for the 
humane treatment accorded them. 

Another and most important phase of th(‘ 
operatioi^s of the Russian Black Sea Fleet was 
the assistance afforded to the Russian annies 
in the Caucasus. It was probably this aspect 
of the w’ork of the seamen which was of th(^ 
greatest help to the Russian cause. Certainly 
the Turks must have felt the pressure exerted 
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by the sea forces most of all in the crippling 
effect it had upon the operations of their troops. 
The Turkish armies on the Caucasus front did 
aot have the assistance of any railways in their 
rear except the line to Baghdad, which, inore- 
over, was only in course of construction. In 
the absence of such indispensable communica- 
tions in modem warfare, they found themselves 
in a very difficult position with regard to the 
transport of vital supplies of all kinds from their 
bases. It was true that the absence of tolerably 
good roa<ls was somewhat compensated for by 
the possibility of using local resources of stores 
prepared before the war at Erzerum and other 
points. But the most convenient way for the 
Turks to transport their armies, and the great 
bulk of material required for their maintenance 
in an effective state, was by sea, and this means 
of communication was denied to them by the 
Russian seamen having seized the command of 
the waters of the Black Sea. The Turks, 
•Moreover, like their German masters in anotlM*r 
theatres accepted this condition of things 
without question. They did not challenge an 
action with a view to breaking the power of 
the Russians and so possibly opening tip the sea 
roatl for their soldiers. Now and then they 


sea for the Turks, and as they avoided a decisive 
engagement all else that they could do was 
futile from the standpoint of military transport. 
The only help given by the Tiirco-Gcrman Fleet 
to their mercantile marine was by occasional 
raids against tVie Russian coast, and in cha- 
racteristic Gennan fasliion those raids were 
directed against the parts at wliich thc*ro w‘ere 
no defences. Tlio object W'as no doubt to 
divert the attention of the Russian Fleet from 
tlic Anatolian coast, but it did not succeed. 

lu the spring of lOlti the fruits of Russian 
sea power in the Bhu‘k St‘a w't'n^ reaped wlieii 
the Russians Vx'gan thtj op(»rations wdiich ended 
in tluj capture ot Trebizond, Erzerum, and other 
brilliant achievements. On the night of March 
4, 11) n>, Russian troops were landed under 
cover of a Ju avy fire from the Fleet at tlio tow n 
of Atina, 60 miles east of Trtdiizoud, at which 
Itist-namcil port torpedo boats also made a 
demonstration to (list ract t he enemy’s attention. 
Writing on March 7, The Times t^ori*espoiid('nt 
at Petrograil stated that “ the abli' co-ordina 
tion of the naval and military o])erations, in 
which the Fleet turned the Turkish dank, 
(‘onfcrreil on the Russians a big advantage, 
resulting in tht’* enemy’s discomtiluro.” Tiiibi- 
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would hazard the dispatch of a number of 
steamers and sailing boats, which would 
endeavour to slip across without Ixnrig inter- 
cepted. A few succeeded, as w'as inevitable, 
but a large |3ercentage of loss was incurred in 
these enterprises, which could not possibly be 
relied on to support military operations. 
There was no short cut tcj the command of the 


zond f(41 to the OAlvaiicing troofis under the 
Grand Duke Nicholas on April 18, 1916, and 
in announcing this victory the ofTicial communi- 
tfue said ; “ The successfuf cooperation of the 
Fle(*t fieriiiitted us to (effect the most daring 
landing operations, and to give continual 
artillery support to tlio troops, which were 
operating in the coastal rngion.” 
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When Bulgaria entered the war on the side 
of the enemies of the Power to whom she 
owed her liberation, the sphere of the cruising 
operations of the Russian Fleet was extended, 
and the Bulgarian port of Varna was repeatedly 
subjected to bombardment by the ships under 
Admiral Eberhardt.* Such attacks indicated 
clearly to Bulgaria the possibility of Russia 
landing troops on her coast if she so desired, 
and therefore the enemy was obliged to main- 
tain large military forces in the districts 
around Varna to deal with any such descent^ 
There were counter raids indulged in at times 
by the Goeben and Breslau, the light cruisers 
Hamidieh and Medjidioh, and the Turco- 
German submarines, but these were all of small 
account and achieved no real purpose. 

In 1916 Rumania’s Government deter- 
mined to enter the struggle, and at first 
achieved some brilliant military successes 
but the enemy were able to gather superior 
forces, and not only stopped the Rumanian 
and Russian advance, but forced the evacu- 
ation of the captured territory and a con- 
siderable part of Rumanian soil as well. 
During those days of stubborn fighting against 
gn'at odds, and especially at the evacuation 
of Constanza, the Russian Fleet brought 
valuable help to the sorely tried armies of the 
Allies, and rendered easier their task in the 
struggle. 

Simultaneously with these major operations 
the small craft of the Russian Fleet maintained 
their warfare with diaracteristic energy. They 
were active in x^^trol duties, in convoy work, 
and in many other ways, and many gallant 
deeds stand to the account of the men in 
the torpedo flotillas. 8o, too, with the 

• See Vol. X., p. fiS. 


submarines. Mention may be made par- 
ticularly of the action fought between the 
Russian submarine Tyulen, commanded by 
Lieutenant-Commander Kititzin, and the Turk- 
ish transport Rodosto, of 6,000 tons displace- 
ment, which resulted in the capture of 
latter, probably the first time in history 
that underwater craft had achieved such a 
feat and brought an enemy vessel of such a 
type and size proudly into port. The fight 
occurred near the Bosi)orus on October 12, 
1916, and by skilful handling and brilliance in 
attack the Tyulen had got her antagonist on 
fire in several places within an hour, with 
little or no damage to herself. The transport, 
despite her own armament, was outclassed and 
outfought, and, with her steering gear de- 
stroyeil, she broke off the action. The Tyulen 
was then placed alongside, and the Russian 
seamen took c^harge, repaired the damage after 
several hours’ work, and brought the ship 
safely to Sebastopol, the journey occupying 
40 horn's. For liis skill and gallantry the 
Commander of the Tyulen was awarded the 
Order of St. George. 

A misfortune which befell the Russian Navy 
in the Black Sea on October 20, 1916, was 
the destruction by fire and explosion of the 
battleship ipinprcss Maria, . the first of the 
“ Dreadnoughts ” built at Nikolaieff. Efforts 
to localize the fire and flood the magazine 
could not taken in time, and over 200 of 
the crew were killed or died of injuries. 

The Russian naval airmen in the Black Sea 
were keen rivals of the submarine crows in 
rt^gard to enterprise and daring. Bombing 
raids took them many miles over enemy 
country, and to Constantinople itself, as well 
as to the Turkish-Bulgarian town of Adrian- 
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ople; ' On one occasion also Russian airmen 
captured a schooner. On March 27, 1917, 
during a seaplane raid on Derkos (27 miles to 
the north-west of Constantinople), one of the 
Ru^ian machines was liit in the petrol tank 
and compelled to descend. The airmen, Lieu- 
tenant Sergeeff and Sub-Lieutenant Tur, seeing 
a Turkish schooner, attacked it as they came 
down, and by the aid of machine-gun fire drove 
the crew from the deck. On reaching the 
water the ainnen destroyed their machine, 
after taking from it the compass, machine gun, 
and other important articles, then boartled the 
schooner and returned to Russian shore's. 
Encoimtering a heavy storm on April 1 off the 
Djarilagatch Peninsula, north of Sebastopol, 
they weathered this successfully, and even- 
tually returned from the Peninsula to Sebas- 
topol in a torpedo boat. The only provisions 
available in the schooner consisted of a few 

S ieces of bread and a little fre.sh water, so that 
le Russian airmen’s achievement was one of 
endurance as well as skill and courage. 

Something must now be said about the 
conditions obtaining in the Russian Navy on 
the eve of the outbreak of the Revolution. 
During the winter of 1916*17 the activity of 
the Russian Fleets in the Baltic and Black Sea 


had been dedining. The Baltic battleships 
were confined to their main Finnish base at 
Helsingfors, the cruisers to Revol, and the 
de.stroyers, submarines, minelayers and mine- 
sweepers were distributed between various 
harbours, including Abo, the Aaland Islands, 
the Moon Sound, and Arensburg. In these 
ports the vessels remained in more or 
les.s cnfort^cd idleness. Extensive minefields 
afforded them protraction against enemy attack 
by sea, and there was also a belt of ice three 
feet thick. 

Offensive operations werf^ hardly possible 
in winter ow'iiig to the atmosplu'no con- 
ditions obtaining ; and having, therefore, a 
good deal rjf f-ime on their liands it was inevit- 
able that ofVioers and men sho\ild be susceptible 
to the political influences at work in the 
country. From DtU'ciuber to April, the only 
units ol the Balti<* Fleet that \vt»re occupied 
ill real work were the ice-breakers, keep- 
ing open certain cluinnt'ls of eouummieatioii 
between tlio main ports, and a few ainxiliory 
craft guarding the minefi('ldH and escorting 
traffic off the long eoastliiie of Finland. The 
bulk of the fleet lay idle and safe in harbour — 
safe from open attack by enemy force, but 
exposed to all kinds of insidious peace rumours, 
80 (‘ial unrest, and revolutionary agitation. 
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The conditions in tho >BaItic were iiiost 
favourable for the dissemination of disturbing 
repoi*ts and enemy propaganda. The popu- 
lation in Finland and Esthonia, differing from 
the Kussians in language, religion, and culture, 
08 well as in race and temperament, was not 
animated by friendly feelings towards either 
the Tsar’s bureaucracy or his Navy and Army. 
From the beginning of the war the upper 
classes in Finland and Esthonia hod enter- 
tained concealed synipatliies for Gonnany. 
The Russian officers came little into touch with 
these classes, but the sailors and soldiers were 
in fi‘e<pient communication with the workmen 
and peasantry, the majority of whom were 
socialists infected by a strong animosity 
tow'ards every representative of the so-called 
Immjeoisie. In 1914-15, when a strong wave 
of patriotism swept over the Russian Empire, 
Finland and the Baltic provinces remaineil 
cool ami sceptical. In 1916, Finns and Estho- 
nians rejoiced at tlie misfortunes of the Russian 
Army, and in the following year they w^ent 
farther and helped the German propaganda, as 
well as any revolutionary agitation between 
Russian soldiers and sailors who happened to 
bo their country. 

Both Helsingfors and Reval wt^e great 
mdustrial ceritres. With the ships surrounded 
by ice, and little drill possible owing to 
the extreme cold, the Russian sailors had 
hardly any restrictions in the mai ter of leave. 
They wont about freely, attending, political 
and democratic meetings, inhaling the tainted 


air of unrest, class hatred, and social discon* 
tent. In these circumstances the tObk of the 
officers responsible ’for the discipline and 
managem«mt of the various units was difficult 
beyond measure. It called for men of wide 
sympathies and strength of character, tactful 
but firm, and with a complete grasp of the 
problems and under-currents of thought which 
agitated the minds of the men whom they 
commanded. Unfort\piat-ely officers of this 
typo were not very numerous imder the con- 
ditions which obtained at the time. The Naval 
Cadet School at Petrograd was a privileged 
institution, open to bo 3 rs of the higher classes 
only, and leavened with strong aristocratic 
tendencies and aspirations. Such ambitions 
were often promoted in the Naval Service to 
the detriment of efficiency. A lower deck 
seaman could never rise to a commission in the 
Russian Navy. The gulf between officers and 
men was about as wide as it could possibly 
Whatever the conditions of service, thei*e was 
hardly in any sliip a fooling of real professional 
comradeship between the officers in charge 
and the men serving under them. 

I.ack of activity, then, was the main cause 
of the dernoraliisation in the Baltio Fleet. 
Lack of leadersliip w^as a contributory factor of 
great importance. I’ho political conditions 
tliroughout Russia, in general, and in Finland 
and Esthonia in particular, provided an 
enviroiuuont in which the seeds of trouble and 
disquiet W'ore allowed to have full scope and 
ripen and flourish. It could hardly have been 
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otherwise. Every succeeding winter of the 
waTj'Vith all its inevitable trials and disap- 
pointments, found the Baltic Fleet idle in 
h6u*bour, surrounded by a population soothing 
with sedition, and ripe for any revolutioncuy 
movement. The battleship crows, in wdiioh 
a large proportion of the Baltic seamon wore 
serving, were subjected to this insidious 
political disease both summer and winter, for 
they only took their ships out of port for short 
cruises and demonstrations. Nor was it only 
outside the Navy that agitation flourishod. 
Propaganda was actively carried on inside 
the naval establislimonts. At Kronstadt, for 
instance, the Gunnery, Torpedo, and Stokers’ 
Training Schools, containing men of intelli- 
gence and ambition, were notorious centres of 
revolutionary agitation. 

As already mentioned, late in 1916 Admiral 
Kanin had been superseded as Commander-in- 
Chief by Rear-Admiral Nepenin, a strong disci- 
plinarian of Essen’s school, who tried at once 
to check the growing unrest by severe measures 
of repression. Numerous agitators were ar- 
rested in Revol and Helsingfors — some dis- 
charged sailors, others men on active service. 
Courts-martial increcised in frccpiency, and 
leave was either stopped or curtailed for officers 
and men. Similar measiu’es were taken in 
Kronstadt by the Commander-in-Cluof, Admiral 
Viren, who was also a strict disciplinarian. But 
the unfavourable conditions remaint>d, and 
therefore such efforts to stem the progress of 
unresv. were futile. It might have been dif- 
ferent had the Fleet as a whole been called upon 
lor a series of active operations at sea. But the 


sliips could not weigh anchor, they remained 
idly at their mooriniis, the crews had far too 
much lazy (irne, and the most seditious rumours 
wont on circulating from Petrognul. 

Among the personnel in the naval barracks 
in Kronstadt, RevaJ, and Helsingfors were large 
numbers of time-expired seamen who had been 
ro-enlistcd for all kinds of auxiliary craft. These 
men rememberofl the naval riots and mutinies 
of 190.5-06, and their severe repression l>y 
inquiries and courts-inart ial sitting several years 
after thf> incidinits oeeurrcfl. The spirit of ohl 
grievmieos revived, and added tu<«l to tlio 
flames of the new agilation. Then, again, a 
scareity of food luul inode itself felt all over 
Russia, owing to transport diOieultios, but it 
was most manih^st in the north. Here was 
another subject for grumbling and discontent. 

From what has been said, it will hi* .st^en that 
in Mareh, 1917, when the Russian capital was 
set on tirt) by the great revolutionary movemf^nt 
which rf-'sultod in the overtlirow of thc» Mon- 
archy, the Baltic Fleet was like a powder 
magazine — njotly to explode at the slightest 
touch. 'I’he only part of it wliich remained 
intact aii<l loyal was — chanvderistically enough 
^the force in the Gulf of Riga. These were 
the seamen nean^st to the cmiMiiy, watching the 
avenues of apprott<;h, faithful and enduring by 
night and day, and talcing part in every military 
operation along the coast. Even in tlie severe 
conditions of winter, they rciiiaiued acd-ive, and 
proved again the truth of the dictum that 
activity and the employment of the fivculties of 
tlie men was the best remedy against depres- 
sion, sedition, and discontent. 
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Turning to tho conditions in the Black Sea, 
these were not so favourable to the spread of 
the revolutionary spirit as in the Baltic. As 
with the forces in the Gulf of Biga, the Black 
Sea vessels occupied their time in warlike 
0 |)erations. Tt was true that for some time 
the main battle fleet lay in the beautiful harbour 
ot Sebastopol, but it made frequent cruises to 
sea, while there was always present the possi- 
bility of an encounter with the enemy and the 


naval disorders in most of the northern ports, the 
Black Sea Fleet was slow to join in the move- 
ment. It did not immediately lose its self- 
control and discipline, nor its confidence in the 
wisdom and leadership of its gallant Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

The popular rising in Potrograd began on 
March 9, 1917, and during the next two days 
armed sailors and soldiers joined the crowds 
of workmen to fight the police. Some Ministers 



KRONSTADT HARBOUR, 


excitement of battle. As for the cruisers and 
gunboats, destroyers and submarines, they wore 
constantly at work, patrolling and escorting, 
blockading the entrance to the Bosporus, and 
keeping a close watch upon the long Anatolian 
coast of Turkey, A constant stream of trans- 
ports and supply ships to the Caucasus had to 
be protected, and there wore also military 
operations to support by gunfire from the sc^a. 
The foregoing pages have shown in brief wlmt 
a varied and extensive amount of service was 
carried out by the Russian seamen. In Admiral 
Koltchak they hod an excellent coimnander-in- 
chief, active and energetic, a born leader of men, 
inspiring officers and men with a military spirit, 
and enjoying the full confidence of all under 
him.* On repl acing the aged Admiral Eberhardt, 
Admiral Koltchak had made it his policy to 
keof) the efficiency of his fleet at a high level by 
constant training and exercises, instilling into 
the minds of his officers and men the importance 
of being prepai'ed for any meeting with the 
enemy. The occovsional raids upon the Bul- 
garian and Tiu'kish coasts, although minor iii 
comparison with the effect wliich other opera- 
tions by sea had upon the progress of the war, all 
helped to keep alive the offensive spirit of the 
Kcanum, their zeal and efficiency Thus it was 
that when the first waves of the revolution 
swept over Rus.sia, followed by military and 

• See Vol. X., p. 72. 


and high()r officials of the Tsar’s Government 
took refuge in the Admiralty, protected by a 
Naval Guard, and on the 12th the old fortress 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, situated on the 
opposite bank of the Neva, together with a 
huge arsenal of arms, were captured by the 
crowtl.* 1’ho news of these events quickly 
spread, and the revolutionaries, being joined 
by the staffs of some of the wireless stations 
in Petrograrl, it was immediately circulated 
throughout the country. At Kronstadt and 
Helsingfors, the Naval Commandora-in-Chief, 
although well aware of the impending dangers 
for the Fleet and establishments on shore in 
case of a serious popular rising, did not believe 
that tht' revolt would attain such quick success 
Kronstadt is divided by a few miles of sea 
from the coast, and in wdnter time is in com- 
munication with Petrograd by rail and sledges 
over the ice. Even without wireless telegraphy, 
therefore, Kronstadt hardly could be isolated 
from the capital. Here, as w^ell as at Helsing- 
fors, the revolutionary agitators were the 
best-informed people of every movement in 
Petrogi*ad, where a Committee of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers* Delegates Was already sitting on 
March 13. The keenly-awaited news of the 
first success attained the democracy reached 
the seamen by private channels almost before 
the higher command was aware of it, and cer- 

*800 Vol. xm,, p. 97 
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tttinly before it was known to the oftioers iu 
general. Tlje consequence was that the seamen 
lost any confidence they might have had in 
their officers to set an example of the right 
action to take. So little did the officers know 
and realize what was taking place that the 
seamen believed them to be concealing the 
truth. It apjieared to the men that, so slow 
were their officers to appreciate the significance 
-of things, these commanders might load them 
against the popular rising. This could not lx* 
suffered at any cost. Thus the uncertainty 
of the standpoint of the olllicers increased the 
popular feeling and tlio spirit of revolt. 

On March III some obsolete^ guns from the St. 
l^'ter and Paul Fortress were turned against 
the Admiralty in Petrogrixl, and the last 
stronghold of the old r(^gimo surrendered to 
the triumphant people. At the same time the 



ADMIRAL KOLTGHAK, 
Cornmanderdn-Chief of the Black Sea Fleet. 


incendiary document entitled “ Or<ler No. 1/* 
and signed by some members of the; new 

.lievolutionary Committee tlie so-callcd Soviet 

— summoned the troops to disregard their 
officers and the Duma, and to assume charge 
of the internal discipline as well j\h political 
organization and leadership. It is impos.siblo 
to estimate if and to what extent this Order 
No.^ I was responsible for the excesses which 
were committed by sailors and soldiers during 
the ensuing days in Kronstadt and Helsingfors. 


Another Order. “ No. 2/’ was issued by the 
same Soviet on March 18, which tried to evade 
the responsibility for these events. Hut there 
can liardly be afiy doubt that from the first 
days of tlio Rtwohition the lVtrogra<l Soviet 
of Workmens and So!di«*rs' Dt'Iegatos diri'eted 
hy wireless and personal eomnmnication nuwt 
of the revolts, ext-esses, and mutinies in tlie 
Baltic Fleet. 



ADMIRAL VIRKN, 
Commander-in-chief at Kronstadt. 


At Kronstadt the dawn of revolution wns 
marked by eniel outrages On March LI a. 
large erow»i of sailors gat lured in fn>nt of tin- 
(Vaiunauder-iii-t^hief’s liouse, armed with rdles 
ami miieliim''guns, and eairying red flags ai d 
ban net's bearing revolutionary molt<u*s. Admiral 
X’ireii wont out into the street to try and 
a))))ease the seamen, and was making an a))peal 
to their loyalty wlu-ii a shot was tired from 
among tin* erov^(l at his back. 'I'his was 1 he 
signal for further exersses on the (uirt of the 
mub. U’lu^ Admiral was .stabl)e<l by .stncral 
bayonets and his body mutilated under the 
ey<*s of his wife and ihiughter. "Idu- next 
victim of the passion of the crowd was the Chief 
of tlio Naval Staff, Bear-Admiral Butakoff’. Tlie 
sou of a fa.mons Admiral wh(»se naiia- wus wi'll 
krmwu outside Russia in the ’sixties and 
’seventies of tlie last eentniy, he did not taltir 
when carried away by tlu* crowd, hut endea- 
voured to appeal to their loyalty as his Coin- 
mamler-in-Chief had doiu . He was, however, 
shot down while detiaritly shouting the proud 
words : “ Dare to touch a Hussiaii Admiral ! ” 
Another victim was Bear- Admiral Nichola.s 
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VISIT TO A RUSSIAN CRUISER OF A MEMBER OF THE PROVISIONAL 

GOVERNMENT. 

Cheers for the Allies 


<lo Krin, the Director of the Torfxxlo School and 
'JYaining Division. A talented and caj^able 
officer, who as a captain was for a time Russian 
Naval Attach^ in London, Rear-Admiral de 
R(nn was arrested, and then shot on his way to 
prison. Scores of other naval officers were 
murdered during the first two or tlirc^e days of 
the revolution in Kronstadt. Many were also 
imprisoned and kept in custody for perioils 
which eventually ran into months, some of 
these officers even dying from lack of food, nad 
rn^atment, filthy conditions, and exposure to 
the cold weathtn*. 

On March 14, 1917, two deputies wei*e sent 
to Kronstadt by the Central Soviet and the 
Duma. The garrison of Kronstadt, and naval 
and military forces there, placed themselves at 
the disposal of the Provisional Government, and 
the whole.Hale massacre of officers was stopped. 
But the officers in prison wore not released, and 
many instances occurred, in the streets, in the 
barriR^ks, and on bqard ship, in which officers 
were subjected to indignities and violence, some 
lieing even killed. The commanders with a 
reputation of having been severe disciplinarians 
were sjiocially marked down for personal ven- 
frvance on tJie part of the infuriated seamen. 

At length a local Soviet was elected by the 
population of Kronstadt, headed by sailors and 
civilians holding extreme revolutionary views. 
By this body Kronstadt was proclaimed to be a 


separate republic, founded on Socialistic or 
rather Communistic principles. The supreme 
authority of the Provisional Government 
w'as not recognised. Instead, the Kron- 
stadt Soviet was from the outset strongly 
in support of the Central Soviet of Work- 
men and Soldiers’ Delegates in F*etrograd. 
A sub -lieutenant was appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of the Naval P^orces, and a private 
sailor commander of all training ships. Amiy 
and Navy stores wore guarded, part of the 
provisions being distributed by rations to the 
poorer classes. For several months Kron- 
stadt defied Petrograd and the Provisional 
Government, sending armed troops, sailors and 
ships to support t lie extremists. 

At Helsingfors the naval mutinies started on 
March 16, 1917.* Some of the older battle- 
ships hoisted the rod flag in the morning, the 
men arresting their officers, killing some of 
them, and proclaiming their allegiance to the 
revolution in Petrograd. Admiral Nepenin 
knew of the Tsar’s abdication, but was not 
allowed to publish the news. He tried to 
isolate the mutinous ships, and almost suc- 
ceeded in keeping the men quiet, when the 
news of the abdication was received in Helsing- 
fors and spread by agitators. The officers 
were at once accused of counter-revolutionary 


• See Vol. XIV., p. 366. 
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intentions, as happened at Kronstadt, and 
armed crowds of sailors and soldiers rushed 
into the streets, wildly chasing and insulting 
every officer they met. 

The fate of the Commander-in-Ctiief, who was 
with his staff on board an auxiliary cruiser 
close to the pier, remained for a time in the 
balance. It was discussed at a huge meeting of 
sailors and soldiers in the city, and a decision 
was arrived at to put him under arrest ashore. 
A crowd of delegates wont to the port. The 
Admiral’s staff tried to persuade him to remain 
on board, his flag- lieutenant proposing himself 
as a hostage. But Admiral Nepenin believed 
his presence would rather appease the crowd. 
Bo went out calmly on to the ice, followed by 
his flag-lieutenant, and on being told ho was 
arresteil by the authority of a revolutionary 
mooting he went with the delegates to the 
Naval yard. A civilian proposed to kill the 
A<lmiral, as the surest way to get rid of him. 
\^en told h<3 was to bo executed ho lit a 
cigarette, and faced death with calm resolu- 
tion. He was shot in tho back by the sanu‘ 
civilian who had proposed his murder, and a 
story was current that tho mati was a Gorman 
agent. On tho same day Admirals Protopo- 
poff, Nebolsin, and many other naval officers 
were murdered in Helsingfors, mainly by band.s 
of sailors and soldiers, the Finnish workmen 
taking no part in this slaughter. Several 
officers were saved by tho local polico and 


population. The massacre was stopped by 
delegates of the Pi^ovisional Govermnent, the 
Duma, and tho Central Sovnet, who wore sent 
hy special train from Petrograd to check the 
excesses. An important part in those negotia- 
tions was played by M. Kerensky, then 
Minister of Justice. The last message received 
at the Admiralty from Admiral Neponin 
concha led with tho pregnant sentence: “The 
Baltic Fleet has ceased to be a military force.” 

At Koval, whore most of tho cruisors and 
.submarines were in harbour, tho Officer 
Commanding, Hear-A<lmiral Verderevsky, suc- 
ceeded in preventing a mutiny by negotiation, 
ami by making certain concessions to the 
popular feeling. Tho sViips remained isolated 
from the shore, arul no blood was shed in the 
Fleet. 

'rurning now to the Black iSea, the con- 
ilitions ill this tlioatre were different from 
those ill tho lhilti(‘. The ships and auxiliary 
craft lying at anchor wcmy* easily isolated 
from tlie shore. Admiral Koltchak was in 
close touch with the Admiralty in Petrograil. 
During the most critical days of negotiations 
between the Provisional (lovernment and the 
'fsar, when wild rumoin*s were in circulation 
all over Russia, the .Admiral put to sea with 
tho bulk of his forci's. When the Tsar had 
actually abdicated, and order was restored in 
Petrograd, the Fleet was informed of the fact 
by wiii>less, and returned to Sebnsto|K)|, 
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where the Aiirniral proceeded at once to ex- 
plain the political chaoj^es by means of Orders 
of the Day and by personal addresses to 
officers and men. Those officers, including 
some admirals and captains, who would not 
submit to the ri^w regime, were at once replaced 
by the Commander- in-Chief himself, whose 
authority was accepted, being strengthened by 
his prompt and resolute measures. The sailors 
of the Black Sea Fleet !*omained calm and had 
complete confidence in their officers. They 
carried unanimous resolutions in support of 
the Provisional (lovernment, and even sent a 
deputation to reason with theii* comrades of 
the Jhiltic Fleet. 

As rc'gards the influence of the revolution 
upon the Russian Navy as a whole, the mutinies 
ill the Baltic ports at the outbreak of tho 
reh('Ilion deeply affected the discipline and 
efficiency of the Fleet. Many of the best and 
most experienced officers left tho Service, and 
few were sufficiently enthusiastic and zealous 
to suj)[)ress their personaJ feelings. A strong 
central authority might have restored tho 
shaken unity of tho personnel ; unfortunately, 
there was no such authority, even in I’etro- 
grail, where tho Provisional Government had 
no r('al power over the Soviet of Work- 
men and Soldiers’ Delegates. M. Gutchkoff, 
tho Minister for War in tli^ new Cabinet, 
was a strong man with a patriotic mind 


and much common sense. He tried vainly to 
struggle against the growing demoralization of 
the flghting Services, The Soviet, led by a 
minority of Socialist members, insisted on the 
introduction of extreme democratic methods 
Rather than sign an Order of the Day giving 
so-called political freedom to all ranks and 
self -govornment by universal suffrage in matters 
of discipline, Gutclikoff resigned on May 13.* 
The Order giving effect to this measure was 
issued on May 24. It was drawn up by tho 
Central Soviet of Potrograd, strongly supported 
from Kronstadt, and was signed by the new 
War Minister, M. Kerensky. Naval Committees 
were set up at once in every ship, division and 
squadron, as well as in every fleet, all questions 
of discipline, leave, judicial inquiries and courts- 
martial being submitted to their authority. 
The following are some of the points in this 
notorious edict 

1. All ranks and ratings to enjoy the full rights of 

oitizt'nship. ^ 

2. Every rating to have the right to join any political, 
national, religious, or professional orgnni«iaMon. 

3. Every rating to be iiormittf'd openly to profess in 
speech, writing, or print his political, socialistic, or 
anarchical opinions. 

7. Every rating to be allowed to wear plain dress 
when off duty, 

12. Compulsory saluting by s-inglo ratings os well as 
detachments to be abolished. Mutual grtsaings between 
all ranks and ratings to replace the former compulsory 
solutes, 

13. In places outside tho an'os of naval operations, 

*Seo Vol. XIIL. p. 4«. 
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RIGA DEFENCES: HEAVY GUNS AT 
UST-DVINSK. 

all ralirijra to bo allowed to leave their barracks or shipn 
when off <luty, on the condition of having informed 
their fluperioiN and on being provided with proper 
identification papers. . . . From ships in open anchor- 
ag^ such part of the ci*ows to be allowed leave of 
absence as will not interfere with those shiiw weighing 
anchors without loss of time. 

14. No rating to be punished without trial. . ; . 

15. No punishment to be indicted affecting the 
honour or solf-resfioct of a rating, his health or physical 
condition. 

18. The rights of inner self-government, of inflicting 
punishments, etc., to pertain to the eitct>d naval 
organisarions, oommitU>es, and courts.* 

After tiio is8Uo of this decree matters in tlie 
Navy went from bad to worse. All atithority of 
the Naval Commanders disappeared. The men 
in some of the ships were still eager to fight, 
but the ships themselves were soon in a state of 
utter iletorioration. Officers with any feeling 
of self-respect left the Service on any pretext. 
As there were not enough captains, or even 
commanders, battleships were put uiuler the 
command of lieutenants pioposed by the 
Central Committees of the Halt ie and Hlaek Sea 
Fleets. The important cdiarge ot the Training 


SIGNAL STATION AT UST-DVINSK. 
Destroyed by the Russians before the German 
Iandinf(. 

service, most of them warrant and p(*tty 
officer.s. Hnt tlie seamen as a whole, the 
majority of whom, of eonrse, were not in this 
class, insisted through the (deeted eommiltees 
upon the efiualiznt ion in pay and ]>osition of 
these men «>f higher experience and training 
with the sailors and [utty oflieers of sliort 
compulsory siM'viee from throe to five 

years. An Order of the Day abolisla'd the 
gradi' of warrant, ollieer and took away from all 
who had arqnired tliem the privileges of long 
service. Naturally, these iikmv, on wlion. the 
efficiency of the Navy so largely depcmliMl, lost 
all confidenec in a.n assiiriMl fntnre and di'sired 
nothing better than the end of the war in order 
.to leave the Service ami esitapc fnrtlicr hnmilia- 


Division in Kronstadt, comprising the gunnery 
and torpedo schools, the stokers’ and submarine 
establishments, etc., was confided to a young 
lieutenant, Lainanoff, the brother of a medical 
student who had been elected chaimian of the 
Kronstadt Soviet of Workmen and Soldiers’ 
Dd g dos. 

Another decree signed by M. K(uensky on 
June 25 accelerated the breakdown of tlie 
Russian Navy. The backbone of the lower 
ranks, and a most valuable and essential link 
bet ween officers and men, were those wjDiJo^ng 

~*’gee Vol. XIII.. p. 447. for th« full text of tho 
“ Soldiers* Charter”- the corresponding order issueil to 
the Army. 


lion. 

Aftfi- n t ' isif to tlio noitlHTti linw-M when 
olToicI a naval noniinaiul in tlu) Baltic, Admiral 
KoltchaU reported to the I'roviaional (iovern- 
ineiit that tin' eonditioiiK of diHinplino in tho 
Navy were desperate. The old system had 
passe.! away, a new system conl.l imt he .-slah. 
lislasl -a. nvoint ionary prineiph's, an.l tin. 


na'asnres vvhieli had heen adopted ware not 
likely to suee.-.l in anythin!! but furth.T dis- 
order. General .listrnst an.l e.aifnsi.ai pre- 


vaile.1 in the Navy; all unity h.dw.-en 


oflieers and men ha.l .lisappcared. 

Tn May, 11117, delegates from Kronstadt were- 
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sent to Nikolaioff and Sebastopol to induce theii 
comrades in the Black Sea Fleet to espouse the 
cause of “ Bolshevism.” Admiral Koltchak was 
ortiered to allow these men full access to every 
ship and barrack. He tried vainly to oppose 
their growing influence by appeals to common 
sense and patriotism. He and his staff were in 
consequence very soon accused of counter- 
revolutionary propaganda. A meeting was held 
at Sebastopol, attended by thousands of sailors, 
at which it was resolved to arrest and to search 
all the officers. The crow of his flagship de- 
manded that the Commandor-in -Chief should 
surrender Ills sword. The Admiral threw It into 
the sea.* He avoided bloodshed by wiring to the 
officers in all ships not to resist but to give up 
their arms. He then resigned and was replaced 
by Rear-Admiral Nemetz, who was forced to 
make further concessions to men and discipline. 

Tn June and July, when the first armed 
demonstrations of Bolshevists took place, in 
Petrograd, they were strongly supported by 
sailors from Kronstadt, who were brought in 
naval barges and tugs up the Neva. The 
Kronstadt men carried banners with the most 
seditious inscriptions, such as “ Down with 
Authority,” ” Long Live the Commune,” and 
so on. On July 16-17, when the first attempt 
* Sec Vol. XTir., p. 454. 


was made to overthrow the Provisional Govern* 
ment by armed force, Kronstadt sailors, led by 
Sub-Lieutenant Raskolnikoff, occupied for 
twenty -foul* hours the Peter and Paul Fortress, 
and were responsible for most of the street 
fighting in Petrograd. A few days earlier, 
when the new Commander-in-Chief of the 
Baltic Fleet, Admiral Verderevsky, was advised 
by the Provisional Government to send some 
of the loyal destroyers for the protection of this 
fortress against the “Naval Forces of Kron- 
stadt,” the Central Committee of the Baltic 
Fleet heard of this order and prevented it from 
being carried out. A deputation of all the 
Naval Committees of the Baltic Fleet was sent 
instead on board the destroyer Orpheus to 
protest against such “provocative orders.” 
When the Orpheus reached Petrograd the 
Bolshevist rebellion was already suppressed by 
Cossacks and loyal troops. The members of 
the deputation were seized, and orders were 
sent to some of the most mutinous ships (the 
battleships Bespublica, Petropavlovsk, and 
Slava) for the arrest of the ringleaders. These 
orders were not obeyed, nor were they insisted 
upon by M. Kerensky, who became now the 
head of the Govermnent. Admiral Verder- 
evsky was summoned to Petrograd, accused of 
disobcwlience, and ie)3laced by Captain Rasvo- 
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ioff. M. LebedefY, formerly a Lieutenant in the 
Black Sea Fleet, who had been a political exile 
at the time of the naval riots of 1906, and had 
fought bravely during the present war in the 
French Army, returned to Russia in April, 
1917, and was appointed Minister of Marine.* 
The new Minister, who had not had much 
experience in the Navy, but who was a 
patriotic man, reported to M. Kerensky that a 
state of “profound disorganization” was 
characteristic of the whole Russian Fleet, and 
a fortnight later he resigned, finding the task of 
restoring discipline hopeless. He was replaced 
by Admiral Verderevsky, who now entered the 
new War Cabinet of M. Kerensky. Mean- 
while the Germans were already knocking at the 
Gulf of Riga. 

The effect of the Revolution on the defence 
of Riga Gulf and the Islands was ruinous. No 
army or navy can bo commanded by com 
«riitteo8 of soldiers and sailors disobeying their 
officers. The RiLssian Navy, thorouglily de- 
feated by the Japanese in 1904-5, had bc^en a.s 
thoroughly reorganized during the following 
ten years. By 1914 it liad reached a high 
degree of technical efficiency. Both in the Baltic 
and in the Black 8ea the Russian fleets were 
able to offer a strenuous opposition to their 
enemies for nearly tliree years, until the Revolu- 
tion came to break the spirit and discipline 
of the Navy. When discipline fails, the best- 
trained force is of no account. 

In August, 1917, there were many indications 
of a coining German naval olTonsivo. Enemy 
airships and seaplanes were scouting over the 
Riga Gulf and Islands, dropping bombs and 
gathering information. Little attention was 
pall to the.se symptoms, the sailors being much 
too busy with elections to committees and sub- 
committees, central and local soviets, discussing 
principles of freedom and self-government, 
demanding changes in pay, and stiiking to get 
them, demanding that their oiYicers, captains, 
and admirals should be replaced by officers who 
enjoyed greater popularity. At the lieginniiig 
of August special commissaries weie sent from 
Petrograd to the naval bases to control 
matters of discipline and political contro- 
versies between the commanders and seamen. 
Most of these commissaries w^ore membei’s of 
the Petrograd Soviet of Workmen and 
Soldiers* Delegates, who used their con- 
fidential position for thidr own ends. After the 
* See Vol. XIV., p. 3U. 


Bolshevist revolt of July 10-17 a military 
commission was sent by the W' ar Cabinet of M. 
Kerensky to Kroastadt to investigate the 
sailors* participation in this outbreak and other 
excesses. The commi.ssaries w’ero forced by a 
hostile mob of sailor-s and soldiers to return to 
Petrograd without any results. I^enin and 
Trotsky w^oro favourite guests in Kronstadt, 
w’hcre pacifist propaganda went on infwting 



VICE-ADMIKAL ERHARD SCHMIDT, 
“The Conqueror of Ociiel Inland.** 

the Navy. The snilors, in short were liiisy 
with ovorythiug hut their <hity. 

After the fall of Riga on Sepiemher 2, 1917, 
tli(' German sulanarines at once appc*ared in 
the Gulf and thiew shells on to the (uiast or 
attaeked tlio Russian transports. The Russian 
gunboats and ilestr<)yers hail reinaincMl at the 
mouth of' t lie Dvina until the last rnemont in 
or«ler to eoiixoy tlie floating defences from 
Ustd)\in'*k, the port of Riga. During the 
saints month several air raids on T sitcI (a 
12 ineh battery of naval guns on t he soiitluM-n- 
mr>st promontory of Ot'sel protinMing th(' 
wesU'in c*nt ranee to the Riga Gulf), Arenshiirg, 
and other ])laees ns far into tlu? (hilt ot Finland 
as Keval. wen* made by the enemy. The 
Russian sailors, however, were om-e more busy 
w-itli nuitinies and eveentions of their otfieers 
who had r<‘fnse<l to sitm a pledge of fidelity to 
the Revolution when G(‘neral Kornilolf made 
his attempt to wn'st the supreme power from 
the weak liands of a tottering Govi'mintmi. 
All the oflii-ers in Finland ashore and aHoat 
were called upon to sign tliis document, which 
was issiieil at Helsingfors by a general asHemhly 
of the democratic })odies, including iriost of 
the ships’ committees. The naval eommand 
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liad not been instructed from Headquarters 
soon enough to prevent inisiipprohension, and 
the result was disastrous. In several of the 
ships officers were arrested, and four belonging 
to the battleship Potropavlovsk were shot on 
her deck, and many others were killed at 
\"iborg, their bodies being mutilated and 
thrfiwn into the sea. 

Such were the comlitions in the Baltic at 


the enemy trawlers were busy sweeping the 
Irben Channel. On October 12 numerous 
transports, supported by a strong German 
squadron, appeared off the western side of 
the islands. The Russian coast batteries cn 
Oesel and Dago succeeded in sinking a few of 
the enemy small craft, but w’ere soon silenced 
by the long-range naval guns when the German 
battleships closed in on the coast. One. 



THE RUSSIAN BATTLESHIP SLAVA. 


the beginning of October, 1917, when the 
Gerinau operations around the Gulf of Riga 
developed on a much larger scale than before. 
Air scouting bad been carried out during the 
whole of September. Submarines were busy 
placing tniiu^s, by one of which the Russian 
destroyer Ochotnik was dnniage<l off 'Pserel 
and sunk, all the officers going dowm in the 
N'cssel. On Octolx*r 1 the enemy trawlers 
and minesweepcirs supported by dt^i^troyers 
appeai'ed in the entrance of the Gulf, and 
bombs w’crc dro{)ped by the enemy aircraft on 
(ho land batteries. Some eighty men of the 
navel garrison were kille<l in trying to save the 
iinmition depot. They were replaced by 
sailors from Kronstadt who were less eager to 
fight than to pass resolutions. Meanwhile, 
<lo«pite the efforts of the Russian destroyers. 


enemy cruiser ran aground, and a battleship 
w-as damaged by a mine, hut these losses did 
not cheek the landing of the invaders from 
tugs and trawlers. Thrive battalions W'ere di.S' 
embarked at Tagga Bay, on the northern 
coast of Oost‘1, and one battalion near Serro, 
on the southern coast of Dago. At the same 
time the naval batteries of Tserel were heavily 
bombarded by enemy Dreadnoughts, as many 
as eight of which vessels as well as 12 
large cruisers, 40 destroyers, and a large 
number of minesweepers were reported to be 
engaged in the operation. The minefields 
and naval 6-inch batteries on the Islands of 
Oesel and Dag6 proved incapable of resistance 
to the strong naval forces employed by the 
enemy. The garrison of these islands con- 
sisted of one military division and some small 
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detachments of sailors with naval guns, but, 
demoralized by the Revolution, neither soldiers 
nor sailors fought as they would have done a 
year before. During October 13-14 the landing 
of German troops on Oesel continued, the 
enemy at the same time pushing southward 
to Arensburg and eastward to the Moon Sound. 
A Russian flotilla of two gunboats, the Khrabry 
and Khivinetz, with four destroyers, the Grom, 
Zabiaka, Pobeditel and Constantin, made a gal- 
lant stand against much superior enemy forces 
in the shallow channel of Soelo Sound (between 
Oesel and Dago). On October 15 the occu- 
pation of Oesel was completed, and the naval 
battery of Tser*d was the only part of the 
island to contiriiio resistance. Kveii there 
the 12-inch batteries could not stand the 
hanuntJring of the enemy's battleships for long. 
The surrender on October 16 was accelerated 
by a mutiny of thfj garrison after the cem- 
it|andor and some other oflieers iiad beta) 
wounded. 

Meanwhile minesweepers had cleared the 
Irberi Channel, and on the night of October 16 
advanced forces of the enemy penetrated the 
Gulf. The Russian patrols wore thrust back 
towards the Moon Sound, and the small islands 
Rimo and Kyno were occupied by enemy 
detachments. On the 18th a strong German 
Bf|uadron, consisting of battleshi[)s, cruisers, 
tlostroyers, and ^luxiliary craft, entered the 
Gulf. The Russian defence forces in the Gulf 
consisted of two old battleships, the GrajJanin 
(formerly Tsarevitch) aiid the Slava, the 
armoured cruiser Rayan, and eight destroyers, 
under the conimand of Vice-Admiral HakhiretT. 
With these ships the Admiial tried to make 
stand off the southern entrane(> to .Moon Sound. 


b)it the relative strength of the opposed forces 
made the result a foregone conclusion. The 
Russian guns were outranged by tht>se of the 
enemy, some of his battleships being Dread- 
noughts of tho Heligoland ty))e. The Slava was 
badly hit and hod to he abandoned, being sunk 



THE RUSSIAN CRUISER AURORA. 

in tb(^ Moon Sound to block tho southern 
entrance*. 'Fhe (irajdanin, the Hayan, anil 
most of the small craft succccdtul in making 
tlieir <?scape into the Gulf of Finland. Tho 
ovocuation of the Riga (iiilf was complete by 
Octobin’ |{), when all the KsthonjanTslands were 
already in German occn{)at ion, and some of 
thecuciny destroyers had penetrated tho Kassar 
Ray, through tla* Snelo Sound, the direct 
entrance from thi^ west to ISIoon Sound. Such 
success as af((*n<k^d tho \vitl)dra.wal of the 
remaining ships, dilTiciilt in tlic prevailing con- 
ditions, and the st iihhtaimess of the defence 
must be place ! to the credit, t)f Admiral Rak- 
hireff, a gallant oflieer (»f eoinmi'iidable initia- 
tive, energy, and resourci*. 

The loss of tho Riga (Julf resulted from the 
enemy su|H*riorily at scvi and the lack of dis- 
oipliia* in tin* ItiissiMri mivai and military fore.es. 



THE WRECK OF THE SLAVA IN MOON SOUND. 
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The bulk of tlie Baltic Fleelt did not make any 
attempt to interfere with the enemy, to oppose 
his landing, or even to effect a diveraion. A 
couple of old battleships with some destroyers 
and gunboats could not withstand the formid- 
able array led by A<hniral Schmidt. Thti 
sacrifices made in tiie two naval engagements 
were a tribute to the patriotism of this small 
<livi8ion, but could hardly influence the course 
of events. In the operations, which extended 
over 20 days, the Germans lost from six to 
ten destroyers, minesweepers, and transports, 
while two battleshi|>s and one cruiser were 
damaged. The Russian losses included the 
battleship Slava, the destroyer Grom, and a 
couple of trans})ort8. But the Moon Sound and 
the Eslhonian Islands had a great strategic 
value, and their loss with tliat of the command 
in tlie ( Julf was an event of vital importance, 
ensuring much wider liberty of movement to 
the German Fleet, as well as obliging a further 
retreat of the Russian Anny. Soon after the 
naval operations in the Baltic ceased, owing 
partly to the weather conditions, but in a 
fueasure also to the changing political situation 
in Russia. 

A significant part was played by the Baltic 
sailors in the Bolshevist revolt of November 
8 '10, 1917, when the cruiser Aurora entered 
the Neva and shelled the stronghold of the 
Provisional Government at the Winter Palace, 
and a mob of Kronstadt sailors supported the 
rising of the Petrograd garrison. Armed with 
inacln’ne-gims from the ships and depots, some 
of th(*se naval <letachment.s were bettor orga- 
nized than most of the Petrograd military forces ; 
unfortunately their revolutionary enthusiasm 
was mainly directed to destructive purposes. 
About this date many ships were abandoned 
by large proportions of their crews, and the few 
oflicers who remainetl on hoard had no authority 
whatever. Moreover, the Bolslievist access to 
power manifested itself by new excesses in the 
Navy. Most of the disturbance occurred in the 
Ifiaek Sea Fleet. Upwards of 200 naval 
olTifici’s were reported killed, many as acts of 
person. il vengeance or for alleged countcr- 


revolutionaiy feelings. On January 9-10, 
during the Russian Christmas holidays, some 
60 officers were killed at Sebastopol, in- 
cluding four admirals. Most of these officers 
hod served on the different committees which 
held enquiries into the sailors’ mutinies of 1906 
and the activity of the revolutionary sailors* 
societies in 1912. Their membership was now 
brought against them as a crime by the Bolshe- 
vist authority and supported by the evidence 
of individual .sailors. Without any trial the 
victims were arrested and shot, most of them 
experienced officers who enjoyed the confidence 
of their superiors and merited that of the 
sailors themselves. On January 25, 1918, a 
decree was issued which had been drawn up by a 
Bolshevist all -Russian naval conference at 
Petrograd. It aimed at the further democrati- 
sation of the Russian Navy, which was now 
transfonned into a voluntary service with a 
new uniform and a new flag. All .sailors w^re 
to be allowed equal rights, the highest autho- 
rity to be represented by a strategic and techni- 
cal section of the Government working in con- 
junction mth committees select ed by the 
administrative section of the Navy, while th(^ 
entire executive personnel was to be elected by 
universal suffrage, the ai)pointments being 
subject to confirmation by a central naval 
<’ommittoe. As a result the greater part of the 
.'Vhniralty staff resigned, the f>fficei*8 and 
officials being in many instances replaced by 
petty officers and seamen. The last Naval 
Minister of M. Kerensky’s War Cabinet, Admiral 
Vorderevsky, with many senior offieors, was 
arrested and imprisoned. A seaman nainfsl 
Dybienko was made “ Coiiimissary for t In- 
Navy.** Nat virally the Fleet was not in a con- 
dition to display more activity under the 
Bolslievists than it had in the time of tht)ir 
predecessors. By the spring of 1918 Kron- 
stadt and Petrograd were the only Baltic 
ports which remained to Russia, and oven 
these two bases were threatened. In the Black 
Sea, Sohastt)pol, Nikolaieff, and other naval 
ceiitn*s witli many of the sliips ha I passed into 
German hands. 




CHAPTER CCXLIV. 

AMERICA’S FIRST YEAR AT WAR. 

Promise and Preparation — Character of American Intern kntion and President Wilson’s 
Policy — The Ame:hican “ Programme ” — War With Ae stria—Sketi h of War Organization - 
Food for the Allies- Finance —The Trade War— I'he Navy— Aukraft— Munitions 
{Ripping — Railway Difficulties — Labour and Labour I’nrest — I.oan of Amehk’an Troops 
TO French and British Armies- Development of Public Opinion Missions to America — 
The Break of Dawn. 

■ ^HE first year of warfare between nine niontlis earlier thi‘ Anieriean peojilo had 

■ the United States and Oennany lieeii assnre»l would he in France during? IIMS 

M ended on April 6, 1918. For the an<l for Nvhieh the enonnoiiH snin of .Sfi40, 000,000 

purpose of this history it is more luni been voted ? Where wen* all the division.-^ 

oonvonient and more fair to prolong the year of Aineriean trotips which it hiwl been hoped 

by a couple of .months. tliat the spring would see in France, all equipped 

During the late winter of 191 7 and the sfiring and rc‘a.tly to sham with the Allii^s the brunt 

of 1918 the position of tlie United States in of the fighting ? 

the war wo.s to many Americans not altogeth<T It was forgotten that many of thest^ proinisos 

sat’sfactory. At the beginniug of April l»ad beon tlu? childron of tht» o\'e.r-sangnine 

Hindenburg’s first great elTort for Amiens mt hnsiasm wit h Nvhich <Inring t h»* first phase of 

and the Channel ports was in full swing, and Americ-a's bi'lliperency many newspaper writers 
chagrin that the United States was still unable and ‘•’oiik* pul>lif men had plunged themselves 

to play any real part in Nvhat was widely felt into the hu'^ine.ss of heating tlie (ierinaiis. 

to be the opening of the most important 'rhere wa-^ a temlency to t(*rget the immense 

campaign in history fanned the spark of amount of spiuh'-work, with its inevitable 

dissatisfaction. mistakes and false starts, that attends th»^ 

Both in the Press and in Congress there wen? mangnration of sueh a gigantic? business as the 
signs of un(?asin(^s.s that the American giant |)re|mrat i<ai tor modern war of a p(?ac<*-lo\ ing, 

was not living up to the promises he had ma«le iudividiialisi ic democraey a iHiudrcsl millions 

to the Allif?s during the (?arly months of tlie strung. Too little attention was paid to the 

war. In tlie Press, scandal had begun to raise? gre.it positive* aid that the I nif<*d »Stat(?s had 

its head. Tn Congress, various motions and aln.a,jy bes n to I he* Allic‘s ou the c*< ouomie and 

speeches demaiiding investigations into the? ii.'ival sides ot the war, to the woik of the., 

wwking of the Oovernment’s w’nr-machiiif?vy Anurieim Fle*ct in Lure)pe*an N\ate‘is. to the 

were beginning to attract the serious attention great sums of moue*y that had l»<‘e*ii laisf d to be 

of President Wilson and his advisees. V\ he*re. lint to the* Alliens so that the*y might couMuuc to 

it was asked, were the 9,000,000 tons of shipping draw from the* I nited Stale's the* vast stuiees of 

that it had promised Mr. Balfour’s Mission in foodstuffs anel munitions without which they 

1917 would be ready before the end of 1918 ? would have been hard put te» it to e*ontmut? the 

Where were the thousands ejf aircraft that eonfiict, anel to the wholevhearie?el participation 
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of the President in the Pritish blockade. Too 
little weight was given to the value of the 
political leadership which President Wilson 
had been gradually assuming over the peoples 
of the Liberal Pow’ers 

There w^as also at the begiiming of 1018 a 
certain anxiety as to the temper of the nation. 
It was not that there were serious signs of any 
d(\sire for peace. 1'here was no inclination 
among real Americans to compromise with the 
Prussian menace. There were, of coiirse, 
|)acifists. The (Jerman propaganda w-as as 
mdive as and, because covert, even more 
sinister than it had Immmi in the days of American 
neutrality. Ibit, when it came to trying to 
stop t he war, neither Prii8.sianism nor pacifism 
ever got farther than ineffectual hole in-the- 
c(»rner intrigues and prf)vincial cabals. If 
ther(' was no fear of people thinking that the 
w^ar need not be won, there was on the other 
hand some h^ar that they still believed that it 
might bo !nore easily and sooner won than was 
ever possible and that tliis idea might react 
upon the national effort, 'fo those who lived 
through the early years of the contest in Great 
Britain the existence of this idea luvds no 
palliation. It would l)e seai'eely ^\orth record- 
ing had not its collapse accentuated the change 


that came over the situation in .April and May, 
1918 

That change was spectacular, even for. a 
people 80 quick to think and act as the Ameri- 
cans. On March 3^) there were comparatively 
few fighting American troops in France — 
scarcely enough to offset the casualties produced 
by tt few weeks’ hard fighting in the Allied 
forces. They were being added to slow^ly, 
almost in a routine way. By May 31 the war 
zone of Franco swarmed with Americans, and 
in the beginning of June they w'ere reported to 
have taken part in the great battle raging 
betw'een Soissons and the Marne. On March 31 
both tht? .^hipping and the air(*raft programme 
seemed to have been thrown hopelessly into 
arrears. Both were beset by scandal and 
criticism and the future wa.s obscure. By 
Maj' 31 ships were being launched ut a better 
rate, and things had happ€?ned to prov(? that 
the aircraft programme had begun to exist mi 
reality as well as on paper. On March 31 it 
was .still said by competent observers that the 
American people did not understand the war. 
By May 31 the lie had been given to this state- 
ment by a third large war loan subscribed to 
by nearly a quarter of the white population — 
that is to say, by four times as many us took 



[Commities of Public rnformation, N.Y, 

UNITED STATES’ SHIPBUILDING EFFORT « DRIVING PILES FOR THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF THE NEW SHIPYARD AT HOG ISLAND, FEBRUARY, 1918, 

For the building of steel ships. 
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UNITED STATES’ SHIPBUIUDINR EFFORT : 
THE LARGEST WOODEN SHIP EVER 
BUILT. 

Launched at Oranj^Ci Texas, m 1918. 

lip the first issue ten months previously— mu I 
by other and convincing signs that the great 
majority of tho population was bi^coining ihiiii- 
inittofl to the winning of the war at any cost 
that migtit be demanded. As ri'gards tfie 
remarkable acceleration in the despatch of 
troops to France, Presiiicnt Wilson was abl«^ 
on July 1018, to publish a letter from Mr. 
Baker, Secmtary of War, reporting that over 
1,000,000. American sohliers hml then been 
sent. Mr. Baker said : 

More than ono inillion Ain»’ncun havr saiUHl 

from thft ports in this <!ouiitry fo parficiputr in tlir war 
in France. .Tn reporiinij thi.s fact (o you 1 feel that 
you will bo interested in a few data showing tlu* pr<igri'.s.H 
of our oversea military effort. 'I’he fii-st ship larrying 
military peraonml sailed on May 8, 1917, liaving on 
board Base Ko>pital No. 4 and members of the Heserve 
Nurses Force. General Perilling and liis staff .sailed on 
May 20, 1917. \ 'he embarkations in the months from 

May, 1917, to and including June. 1918, are h.s follow.s ; 

1917. 

May .. ... ... ... 1,718 

Juno ... ... ... ... 12,201 

July 12,988 

Augast 18,22.1 

S«^pternlH*i ... ... ••• 32, .*>2.1 

October ... ... ... ••• 38,259 

November ... ... ... 23,010 

fiecomber 48,849 



CAUI.KINt; THR UPPER DECK. 


.Iiinunry .. 

Febnian .. 

Mari-h ... 

.April 

.May 

.lime 

Mil rim 


10,770 
18.027 
M3 8 1 1 
117 212 
214.14.^1 
270,372 
14,044 


'I'otul 1,019.115 

1'h«* total number ot lioiips iH‘lurned from nbroml, 
lo-^t at. sea. and easuallies is 8,10.5, Of these, by reasiai 
of the .viiiBTbly eflieieiit ]»ro(eefjon wlneli the Navy 
has ^iveii to onr transport ^.y-ti'm, only 291 liave been 
lost at sea. 'J'he upplie id piiiaiK-nt in Fraiieo 
for all the troops m it an*, by the la est report, adeipiate, 
and the output of oi war indu> riirs in this eoiintry 
i.s .showing marked imjirovemeii in practieully all 
lines of neces.sary equipment and ipplies. 

The fighting in P'mnct and Flatidcrs had 
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revealed a Germany still solidly behind the 
ambitions of her rulers and still possessed of 
an iiiTny as effective as, and miinerically even 
stronger than, the annies of France and Great 
Britain. The military crisis had come at pre- 
cisely the right mornont for the United States 
to be able to respond to it by sudden and 
effective eiideav'our. ft came just when the 
preparations that had been made were showing 
their first fruits, when both in a military and 
an industrial sense tho plants that had been 


trial or military skill would have qualified the 
United States for the strain of real participa- 
tion in the war ivithout tho most careful, 
constructive and, it must be added, receptive 
leadership. In August, 1914, the American 
people were still faithful to the tradition 
which George Washington had made cardinal 
in his external relations during the early years 
of the Republic. It was the duty of the 
United States to herself and to the civilization 
which she represented to remain aloof from 



LAYING I HE KEEL OF THE FIRST OF THE FLEET OF 5,000-TON STEEL 
FREIGHTERS FOR THE U.S.A. SHIPPING BOARD. 


building wore getting ready to produce, and 
after the minds of the people had been care- 
fully educate*! to realise what defeat would 
menu. Kven without the stimulus of Hinden- 
burg’s offensive theie can be little doubt that 
during the ensuing suinrnor tho war Govorn- 
inent would have confounded its critics of the 
winter of 1917-18. The difference would have 
been that without this stimulus the change 
miglit have been hjlower. 

The fii’sl year of the United States at war, 
rog>irded as one of pn‘[)aration, was as suc- 
ecssful as history has any right to expect it to 
have been. This was especially so from tho 
]>olitieal point of view. No amount of indtis- 


the diplomacy and wars of Europe. Secure 
behind her ocean, bIk.^ w^as to offer to the 
oppressed of other nations a haven of demo- 
cratic equality, and to a war-weakened world 
a reservoir of unimpaired resources and healing 
ideals. This conception of the mission of the 
United States underlay the President’s policy 
of nciitiality. Tt is woven into his State 
papers of that period. His faithfulness to it 
kept the United States neutral when by the 
Lusitania and other submarine atrocities Ger- 
many proved that it was not only the peaceful 
uses of modern science that had turned the 
oceans into frontier rivers and made of the 
nations of the world a single comnluiiity. 
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The faithfulness of the mass of his countrymen 
to it secured his re-election to the Presidency 
as late as November, 1916, on a platform of 
peace and benignant prosperity as against war 
and futile confusion. 

The reasons why, four months later, a 
recrudescence of I’russian submarine lawless- 
ness caused Mr. Wilson to join the Allies have 
already been told. History can produce few 
greater examples of persuasive leadership than 
the way he brought home the moral duties of 
war to a coimtry which had just elected liim 
to keep the peace, and then in a few weeks 
committed it to conscription and to wholesale 
financial and naval cooperation with the 
Allies. That triumph was only the beginning 
of his task. The harder part of it was still 
before him. The patriotism of Congress and 
its constituents enabled the President to 
sweep aside the pacifism and financial 
pa.BDchiali8m with which a century of 
cloistered seclusion, broken only by civil 
war and an easy colonial war, had imbued 
his countrymen ; but it was clear that it 
would take something more than patriotism 
in the accepted sense of the word to enable 
him to make of the United States the power 
for world decency wliich he was determined to 
organize. To the patriotism of his country- 
men had to be added a clear-sighted apprecia- 
tion of the wider and darker implications of 
the war. It had to be explained to a nation 
ignorant of Kuropean f)olitics that Germans in 
Baghdad might be as bad for the future of 
civilization as Germans in Brussels, and that 
a decent peace might deperKl as mucli upon 
the realisation of the aspirations of the Slav 
as upon the liberation of Alsace and Lorraine. 

Mr. Wilson set about his task with a 
vigour which secured for him a?i evc^n more 
valuable reward than the successful education 
of his countrymen. Never for a moment < luring 
the dark days of the Russian collapse and 
of the Brest -Li to vsk fiascoes did ho waver. 
Never were? the aims of allied civilization 
more clearly defined than they were in 
the speeches in which the President reinforced 
Mr. Lloyd George’s refusal {January 5, 1918) 
to be beguiled by the peace talk of (’ount 
Czemin and Count Hertling. Speaking before 
Congress on January 8, while the Brest -Litovsk 
negotiations were in progress, the President 
mapped out the “ only possible programme ” for 
world peace in the following 14 paragraphs : — 

I. Open covenants of peace, optuily arrive«l at, after 


which there shall bo no private international under* 
standings of any kind, but diplomacy shall proceed 
always frankly and in the public view. 

II. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, 
outride territorial waters, alike in peace and in war, 
except 04 the seas may be closed in whole or in part by 
intemntionnl action for the enforcement of iiitomatioiuil 
covenants. 

III. I he removal, so far as |>ossihle, of all economic 





PRESIDENT WILSON AT HIS DESK IN 
THE WHITE HOUSE. 

barriers uiul the establishment of an equality of trade 
conditions lunietg h) 1 the nnlions consenting to the 
jM'Mct' and ussociiiting flu'insclves for its niiiintt'iiiince. 

IV'. Aflequato gunrantecs given and taken that, 
national armamculM will he reduced to the lowest point 
consistent with doineslici safely. 

V. A free, o|M‘n-iiunded, and absolutely impartial 
adjustment i)f all eolonial claims, hasisl u]>on a strijrt 
ohservarico of tins principle that in di'lermining all such 
questions of sovereignty the interests of th«' populations 
concerned must have ecjual weight with the e(|uitnhle 
claims of the lJoV(*nime»it whose title is tf) he d»*ter- 
mined. 

VJ. The evacuation of all Kussian tciTitfjry and such a 
settlement of all »iuestious alTeeting Kussia as will secure 
the liest and fre»‘st. i-o operatiiui of tho other nations of 
the world in obtaining for her an uiihampiued and un- 
embarrassed ojiyiort unity for the iiide|M-ndeiit determina- 
tion of her own political develu|>ment and imlional 
policy and assure her of a sincere welcome into the 
society fri!«' nations iiiahr institutions of la-r own 
('hoosiiig ; ainl, mc»re than a we|<‘ome. as.-istaiiee also of 
ev'cry kind that she may need and may-licrself desir.*. 
The treatment a«M-or«led Kussia by her sistir nations 
in the months to eome will he the aei<l te.st of their good 
will, of the eomprehension of her immmIs as di>*tiiiguish»?d 
from their own interests, ainl of their intelligent and 
unselfish sympat by. 

VII. Ik'Igium. the whole w’orld will agree, must he 
evaeualed and restoreil, without any altem|)t to limit 
tln' so\M*reignty which she enjoys in common with all 
other fre«* nations. Xo other single act will serve as this 
will .sfsrve to reston* eonfi«lence among the nations in the 
Ihwh which they have thems<*lvcs set and determined for 
the goveminent of their ri'latioiis with one another. 
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Without this healing act the whole stmeturo ami validity 
of iiiternatioiml law is for ever impaired. 

VJli, All Fnmch territory shouhl he freed and the 
invaded portions ii'shircd, and the wrong done to Fraiiee 
hy PruHsia in 1871 in tho matter of Alsace-Lorraine, 
which has unsettled the jxiace of the world for nearly 
lifty years, .should be righted, in order that peace may 
once more be made secure in the interest of nil. 

IX. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should 
Im‘ effected along clearly recognisable lines of nationality. 

X. 'riie peoples of Austria- flungary, whose place 
among the nations we wi.sli to sec Kafcguarde<l and 
a-ssured, should ho ucconled the freest opportunity of 
autonomous development. 

XI. Rumania. Serbia, and Montenegro should lie 
evacuated ; occufiied territories rcstoreil ; Serbia accorded 
free and secure awess to tho sea ; and tho relations of 
the .several Balkan States to one another determined hy 
friendly counsel along historically established lines of 
allegiance and nationality ; and international guarantof^s 
of the political and economic indcfiendence and terri- 
torial integrity of the several Balkan States should ho 
entered into. 

XII. Tho Turkish portions of the present Ottoman 
Kmpire should be assured a secuiv sovereignty, but the 
other nationalities which are now under Turkish rule 
should bt> assured an undoubted security of life and an 
absolutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous 
ilevelopmeut, and the Dardanelles should be {permanently 
opened as a free passage to tho ships and commerce of 
all nations under international guarantees. 

XIII. An indojpendeiit Polish State should lie erect^id 
which should include the territories inhabited by in- 
di.«[putul>ly Polish populations, which should bo asHiircd 
a fn>e and sec-ure access to the .sea, and whose political 
ami economic imlofiendem^e and territorial integrity 
shouhl he guaranteed by internationol covenant. 

XIV. \ general association of nations must be formed 
under s|H>cific covenants for the purpose of affording 
mutual giiaranlees of jiolitical indojpendenco ami terri- 
torial integrity to gnml and small States alike. 

In regard to these cs.sential n*ctificHtious of wrong 
and assertioiLs of right we feel ourselves to bo intimate 
purtncr.s of all the governments and peoples a<(socinted 
t<»gcthcr against tho iniperialistM. cannot bo 

separated in interest or divided in {nirpose. Wo stand 
together until tho end. 

ThoHP terms elicited replies, notorious for 


the feebleness of their insincerity, both front 
Count Herding and from Count Czernin. On 
February 11 the President closeti tho debate 
by adding four more general paragraphs to the 
14 points of his previous speech : — 

ff Each part of the final settlement must be baseil 
upon the essential justice of that particular cose and 
upon such adjustments as are more likely to bring a 
fM>aoe that will be {lennanent. 

2. The {Peoples and provinces are not to bo barten>d 
about from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were 
mere chattels and {lawris in a game, ©von the great 
game, now for ever discredited, of the balance of {power ; 
but that 

*1. Every Icnitorial scttlctnent involved in this war 
must be made in thi' interest and for the benefit of the 
{Populations concerned, and not as a part of any more 
adjustment- or com{>romise of claims among rival 
states ; and 

4. That all well-defiiiod national aspirations shall he 
accorded the utmost satisfaction that can be accorded 
them without introducing new or {perpetuating old 
elements of discord and antagonism that would bi» 
likely in time to break the peace of Europe and conse- 
quently of the world. 

The Teutonic ideas of a peace settleincrit 
were, the President said, still those of th(‘ 
Congress of VionnA. “ What we are striving 
for is a new international order ba4sed upon 
broad universal princijjles of right and justice 
no more peace of shreds and patches, fs it 
possible that Count Hertling does not see that, 
does not grasp it, is in fact living in his thonglds 
in a world dead and gone ? 

By his efforts to educate his countryniv i 
regartling the policies whereby Germany hoped 
to defeat his programme for world settleuicni 
the President rendered to the Allies a 8cai‘C(‘l; 
less valuable service. One of the most sinisti ! 
developments in 1917 and 1918 was the steady 
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reaching out of Germany towards the East 
It was clear to students of European politics 
that Germany was quietly stretching the second 
string to her bow of world-domination ; that 
she was preparing at the worst to relinquish her 
gains and aspirations in the West and to recoup 
herself in the East. It was clear that if she 
could succeed in capitalizing the rlisruption of 
Bussia and the consequent collapse of Rumania, 
and in adding the result to what she had 
already gained, she would have an almost 
unlimiteil reservoir of men and material for the 
prosecution of another war and perhai^s for the 
indefinite continuation of the present war. As 
said above, in the United States even mon> than 
in Great Britain, study of international politics 
was, even after the war, the occupation of a 
very small minority. There was a real danger 
that a German offer to evacuate and rehabilitate 
France and Belgium, spiced by lip si-rvice 
to the cause of domestic democratic reform 
aftfcr the manner of Abdul Hamid, would produce 
astrong demand forpenco and forthe subsequent 
settlement of the Eastern problem in a Con- 
gress where the Allies would be the prey of 
ilivide<l councils and where the Central PoutMs 
and their satellites would move as one man. 

The President saw this danger front the 


first. In his Flag Day address of June 1^, 
1917, he said of the rulers of modern Germany ; 

'niwe men Imvo never lygnrdoil national a>^ pcoploh, 
men, women, and ohildivn of like l)loo<l nivil frame os 
tl\«nvielvra, for whom govermnonts existed and in whom 
govemmenis had ()u‘ir life. They liave regarded them 
niorc'ly hm Ni'rvieeahle orguni'/.ntioiis whicli they could l»y 
force or intrigue bend or eorrupi to their own purpono. 
They have n ganied the sinitller Htates, in partieiilar. 
and tile peoples whi> eoulil b«' t)verwhelmi*'i by fortjo tie 
their natural tools and iustrnment-s of domotation. 
'rheir piiqiose has long been avowiHi. The statesmen of 
other nations, to whom that purpose was inoriMlible, 
{ttiid liitle attention ; regnnled what Clennan professors 
eX|Hmnded in their classrooms and llenuau writers set 
forth to the world iw the goal of tterinaii policy as 
rather the drt'am (»f minds dt'taehed from prai;tienl 
affairs, os pre|v»stennis private conceptions of Ciermnii 
destiny, than as the actual plans of responsible rulers ; 
but the rulers of dermany themselves knew all the 
while what wmende plans, what, welbadvaneed iiitrigu«« 
lay back of what the professors and the writew wore 
saying, and were glad to go forwarti nnmoloMted, filling 
the thi-ones of Halkan State.s with dirrmaii princes, 
putting Oerimui ofliccrs at the service of 'I'urkey to drill 
her amtiesi and make intenwt with her government, 
developing plans of sedition and rclwllion in India and 
Kgypt, setting their fires in Persia, 'flie demands made 
by Austria upon Serbia were a mere single step in a plan 
which compaH.sed Kuroj^ and Asia, Irom lh>rliii to 
Baghdad. 'I’liey hoixsl those demands might not roaso 
KurotMv but they meant to press them wlieth«»r they did 
4ir not, for they thought themselves wady for the tinal 
issue of arm;. 

Their plan was to throw a hroa.l IsM of (lermaii 
mililary power and |M)liti<*al control across, the very 
reetw ()f KuroiH^ and Is-yond tlw M.sliternmean into the 
lioart of .Vsia ; and Anstnadliiiigary was to be as mneii 
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their tool and pawn ai9 Serbia or Bulgaria or Turkey or 
the ponderous states of the East. Austria-Himgary, 
indeed, was to become part of the central Gennan 
Empire; absorbb^l and dominated by the same forces 
and influences that had originally cemented the Gorman 
States themselves. The dream hatl its heart at Berlin. 
It could have had a heart nowhere else ! It rejected 
the idea of solidarity of race entirely, ^'he choice of 
peoples played no part in it at a iK It contemplated 
binding together racial and political units which could bo 
kept together only by force— Czechs, Magyars, Croats, 
Sorbs, Rumanians, Turks, Annenians — the proud 
StaioH of Bohernia and Hungary, the stout little common- 
wealths of the Balkans, the indornitable Turks, the 
subtle peoples of the East. Those peoples did not wish 
to be united. They anlently desired to direct their own 
affairs, would bo satisfied only by undisputed indepen- 
dence. They could be kept quiet only by the presence 
(jf the constant threat of armed men. They would live 
under a conxmon power only by sheer compulsion and 
await the day of revolution. But the Gennan military, 
statesmen had reckoned with all tiiat and wero ready to 
deal with it in Iheir own way. 

And they have actually carried the greater part of 
that amazing plan into execution ! Look how things 
stand. Austria is at their mercy. It has acted, not 
upon its own initiative or upon the choice of its own people 
but at Berlin’s dictation ever since the war began. Its 
|KK)jile now de.siro peace, but cannot have it until leave 
is granted from Berlin. The so-called Central Powers 
are in fact but a single Power. Serbia is at its mercy, 
should its hanrls bo but for a moment freed. Bulgaria 
has consented to its will, and Rumania is overrun. 
'Die Turki.sh armies, which Gormans trained, are .s<»rving 
(Jernxany, certainly not themselves, and the guns of 
( lonuan warships lying in the harbour at Constantinople 
remind Turkish statesmen every day that they have no 
choice but to take their orders from Berlin. From 
Hamburg to the Persian Gulf the not is spread. 

Is it not easy to understand the eagerness for i)eace 
(hat has been manifested from Berlin ever since the 
snare was sot and sprung ? 

Again, bt?foro the American Federation of 
Labour, November 12, 1917 : 

I suppose very few of you have thought much about 
tlie Berlin -to -Baghdad Railway. The Berliu-Baghdad 
Railway was constructed in order to run the threat of 
force down the flank of the industrial undertakings of 
half a doz<‘n other countries ; so that when the German 
cofiiix^t ition eam^ in it wouhl not be resisted too far, 
becaii.so there was always the pos.sibility of getting 
Gorman armies into the heart of that country quicker 
t hau any other armies could b<^ got there. 

Look at the map of Europe now ! Germany is 
thrusting upon us again and again the discussion of 
[K^ace talks about what ? 'I'alks about Belgium ; talks 
about northern France ; talks about Alsace-Lorraine. 
VVVli, those am deeply interesting subjects to us and to 
tlu-m, but they are not talking about the heart of the 
matter. Take the map and look at it. Germany has 
nb-olute control of Austria-Hungary, practical control 
of the Balkan States, control of I’urkey, control of Asia 
Miiu»r. I saw a map in which the whole thing was 
print(ui in appropriate black the other day, and the 
black stii'tohed all the way from Hamburg to Baghdad — 
the hulk of German power inserted into the lieart of the 
world. If she can keep that, she has kept ail that her 
drcam< conlrunplated when the war began. 

Tlio Presidoiit’s Russiati policy showed 
from the begirming the same grasp of the 
importanco of the Eastern problem. As was 
recorded in an earlier chapter of this history, 
one of his first acts after the (Jiutod States 


entered the war, and after the deposition of 
the Czajr, was to send to the Kerensky Govern- 
ment a mission headed by Mr. Root, the 
political strength of which was reinforced by a 
strong delegation of American railway and 
business men who it was then hoped might 
help to reconstitute industrial Russia. After 
the fall of the Kerensky Government the 
President’s faith in the Russian Revolution 
remained unimpaired. Brest-Litovsk failed to 
shake his conviction that Russian democracy 
would find itself and rid the country of the 
nightmares inflicted upon it by the ineptitude 
of the foreign policy of Lenin and Trotsky and 
the weakness of their Government. 

But Mr. Wilson’s Russian policy does not 
properly belong to this chapter. At the end 
of the period with which it deals the affairs of 
Russia, from ‘Manchuria to the Ukraine, wero 
still withdrawn bejiind an impenetrable veil 
of contradiction and rumour, save so far 
as the consistent ruthlessnoss of Germany’s 
Russian policy was concerned. 

More pertinent is the cognate question why, 
if he was so deeply impressed with the dangers 
of German penetration into tho East, did tho 
President not declare war upon Austria- 
Hungry until December, 1917, and why it 
was that tho United States was still officially 
at peace with Turkey and Bulgaria in the 
suimner of 1918. The continuation of peace 
with Turkey and Bulgaria was of no particular 
importance. It had no practical bearing upon 
the war save in so far as it rendered it impos- 
sible for Washington to join London, Paris, 
and Rome in their declarations in favour of 
the establishment of an independent Jewish 
community in Palestine, and rendered more 
difficult the recruiting under the auspices of 
tho Zionists of Jewish- American contingents 
for Palestine. There were, on the other hand, 
humanitarian arguments for a continuance of 
relations with tho Porto in the shape of tho 
continued activities of American missionaries 
and philanthropists in Turkey in Asia. Save 
for an occasional rather half-hearted news- 
paper controversy between the missionary 
element and the . stalwarts, tho question 
attracted but little attention. 

The reason why war was so long in following 
diplomatic rupture with Vienna is, on the 
other hand, importemt 

About the ends for which the United States 
was fighting there was from the first firm 
popular agreement. The President’s outlines 
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of possible peace terms, given above, were as 
onthosiastically received as tiie actual declara- 
tion of war. About the means to that end 
there was during the first year of belligerency 
less consistency. There can be little doubt 
but that the President’s relucUvnce to declare 
war on Austria was duo to his hope that the 
Teutonic peoples were growing tired of the soul- 
less tyranny of the potentates of Berlin. There 
seemed to be ideas at Washington and in t he 


ambitioiu men who worn accnstotnod to ufie thoir follow 
men m pawns and tools. Self .governed nations do not 
fill iheir neighbour t»tatos with or set the eoiiriH) of 
intrigue to bring ttiK)Ut some critical posture of affaire 
which will give them an opportunity to strike and make 
conquest. 

In his Flag Day adilrosa, Juno 14, 1917, he 
said : 

We know now as clearly as wo knew before wo were 
ourselves engagctl that wo aro not the eneinios of the 
German people and^ that they aro not our onoinit^. 
they <lid not originate or desire this hideous war or 
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country that a contimianco of relations with 
Vienna might afford at no hopelessly distant 
date an entry for a weilgo bptwe*'n Austria- 
Hungary and Germany and be! ween the 
Teutonic people? an<l Prussian jimk(?rdoni. In 
liis earlier utterances on the war the President 
reiterated the statement that the United 
States was not at war with the German yieople. 
In his great war address to Congress (A])i’il 2, 
1917) he said: 

We have no qiiarnd with the Goniian people. Wo 
have no feeling toward them hut one of sympathy and 
friendship. It was not upon their impulse that tlieir 
Qovemmeiit acted in entering this war. It was not 
with their previous knowledge or approval. It was a 
war determined upon as wars used to be doterminod 
upon in the old, unhappy days when ijeoples wen' nowhere 
consulted by their nilers and wars were provtjked and 
waged in the interest of dynasties or of littlo groups oi 


wish that shoulil Iw drown info it ; and wo ai*o 
vaguely »'onsi ions that we are fighting their muse, us 
they will som ' day see it, as well as our own. 'I'liey are 
t liefUFelv<v>i 111 the grip of the same sinister power that 
has now at last, sfretehed its ugly talons nut ami drawn 
hl»»od from us. 'flie whole world is at. war Is’ciiuse the 
whole w'orld is in the grip of that power ami is trying 
out the great hatth? which .shall deti'rmine wlaMher it ia 
to he brought under its masti rv or fling itself free, 

Kegunliiiji AukI ria l I ttiigary, ilisappointed 
hopes of heller things siniid el(*arly revealed 
ill his adilress to (.'ongre.ss Deeemher 4, 1917, 
ill whieli lie asked for a di*elaratioii of war 
upon the Dual Umpire: 

Due very eiiiharrasving ohstiu le that stands in our way 
is that wo an; at war with (jertuany, lait not with her 
allies. I th«*refon» earnestly iveommeial that tlio 
Congress imnualiately declare the United NfafeH in ii 
Mate of Nvar with Aii^^f ria- f luiigary, l)(s‘s it ..swim 
rirange to you that this shoiihl he the eonclusion of lh« 
argument I have jast addr<!ssed t<i you ? It ia not 
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It is, in Ihe inovitHbin of what I havo <uid. 
AiHtria-Htuigary in for tho tiiuo boing not her own 
mistri'SH, but nimply the vaMnal of the Oerinan (iovern- 
mord. We miiHt face the ffwfrt as they are and act ujmmi 
them without Hentiiuont iii this stem business. The 
(lovcriimont of Austria -Hungary is not acUng upon its 
ow'u initiative or in nvtponse to the wishes and feelings 
<»f its own peoples, but as ttie iiislrument of another 
nation. We must meet its force w’ith our own and reganl 
the Central Powers as but oiu?. 'I’he war <*an be sue- 
<?esRfully condiicUHl in no other way. The, saint* logic 
would lead also to a declaration of war against Turkey 
and Ihdgaria. Ttiey also are (he tools of Germany. 
Bui they are mere tools and do not yet stand in the 
direct path of our necessary action. 

Kveu after the ({(^clamtioa of war upon 
Austria there wore signs, or what by t-ho friends 
of oppressetf races of Austria-Hnngary wen- 
held to be signs, that despite his reference in 
his |jcace programme of January 8 to his desire 
that “ the |»eoplt« of Austria-Hungary shoiii<i 
1)0 accordt'd tho freest opportunity of autono- 
mous development,” the President wtw still 
preparc'd to concede, something lo Vienna 
and Buda|M^st, if they could thereby b#‘ 
eo.-ixed from the war. It was fiot until 
May 29, 1918, that all doubt of the President’s 
“ orthodoxy” in regard to tlie racial queHtions 
of Austria and Hungary was finally set at 
rest l)y an officiul r^mmunique from the State 
Department that “the Secretary of State 
desires to announce that the proceedings of 
the Congress of Ojipressod Races of Austria- 


Hungary, which was held at Rome in Afiril, 
have b(H)n followed with great interest by the 
(Jovernment of the United States, and that the 
nationalistic aspirations of the C/echo -Slovaks 
and the Jugo-Slavs for freeiloin have the 
eanu’st -syn 4 )athy of this Goveriunont.” 

The interpretation genvaally placed upon the 
statement in tlie UnitiMl States was that the 
Presklent had lost thi^ last shred of hope that 
Vienna coukl bo det ached from Reidin and hence 
the last shred of reaKson for not speaking his 
thoughts upon the rpiestion of tlu^ oppres.sed 
nationalities of the Dual Monarchy. Almost 
on tho next day this judgnvuit was strengthened 
by the publication of some details of the pact 
by which a few weeks earlit r Rerlin had bound 
Vienna still tight (<r to the chariot wheels of 
her military despotism. 

’riiero is no reason to belie v^e that tho Presi- 
dent ever hoped that the defences of Teutonic 
autocracy would collapse olTliatid before tho 
triiinpct call of trans-.Atlantic Democracy. 

probably I'cgarded liis political attacks 
upon the solidarity of the Germaii Government 
and the Gorman people and of the Oentral 
Pow'crs as a useful complement to the armed 
attacks of the Allies. But his critics averred 
that his attitude encouraged among the 
American masses an idea that the war might 
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perhaps end as suddenly as it had begun, 
and that, therefore, they might not be called 
upon for supreme efforts or supremo sacrifices. 

Such delusions crumpled like a house of 
cards before the repeated reverberations of 
the German spring offensive of 11M8, and before 
things like the repudiation by the Austrian 
Kmperor of the famous Sixtus letter. Prince 
Lichnowsky’s public indictment of his Govern- 
ment’s responsibility for the war, the new 
Austro-Gennan agi*eement mentioned above, 
and the cmnulative evidence of the barVjarous 
and cynical duplicity of German political 
niethods afforded by her tn^atment of Russia 
after the Brost-Litovsk negotiations. 

“Force, force without stint or limit,” cried 
the President in a S|)eech at Baltimore (April tt) 
while Hindenburg was hammering at the gates 
of Amiens. “ I have heard gentlemen say that 
we must get 5,000,000 men ready— why limit 

to 5,000,000 men ? ” he said six weeks later 
(May 17) at New York in a sfieecb mainly 
devoted to the exposure of the obvious 
artificiality of all the ikuxcc liaits that the 
Central Powers had put out up to that moment. 
The second utterance was r«'C('ived with almost 
religious enthusiasm from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Everywhere it was pro<*laimed that 


peace and security would only be possible 
when the Prussian dragon was killed, and that 
to allow' it to retreat into it^ lair, wounded but 
with booty to its eiwlit, w'ould merely mean 
its subsequent reappearance and more carnage. 

The effect of the dramatic education of 
tra ns -Atlantic opinion in regard to the strtingth 
of the Prussian menace had, a.s was recorilotl 
at the outset of the chapti'r, an influence upon 
war preparations in tlie Ihiited States which 
made old history of much that had happened 
during the previous year. It enabled the 
Goveiiiment to initiate controversial policies and 
to ask for sacrifices that might at an earlier date 
have cauKC^d rc'stli'ssaess. It wius n'alised that 
Germany could not bo made to " crack ” with- 
out tremerulous efforts on the part of the United 
States as well as of the Allies, if for no other 
reason than b<‘causo the G<‘rmau people were 
.still the willing tools of tlu'ir riil(‘rs, ready U> 
support their evra‘-iiiereasing ambitions ami 
to applaud the intensified spasms of savagery 
which w’ci’e produced each mouth for the 
furtherance of those ambitions, an<l for the 
education of the world. 'Phe Htagt\ in fact, 
had been set for, and tin* audiera^e wei*(^ in the 
mood to appr’oeiate. a maximum of w'ar effort 
on the par t of Washirigtou. 
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As noted at the outset of this chapter 
Washington ready to turn preparation 

into achievement. I’o give any com[)re- 
hensive account of its preparations would be 
impossible in the space of this chapter. The 
United States entered the war not only without 
a modem army but without any ailequato 
nucleus for raising and maintaining one. Much 
had been written in days of peace about the 
war powers of Anieri(?an Presidents. It had 
been generally overlooker! that they sprang 
from an eighteenth-century Constitution ; that 
they gave the President great power over the 
fighting forces of which he is technically com- 
mander-in-chief, but no pow(?r over the indus- 
trial and economic organizations of the country. 
As shown in Vol. XIII., Chapter CXCIV., some- 
thing hod been done to remedy this before the 
war. 

An Advisory Board, called the Council of 
National Defences had been created to prepare 
the way for industrial and economic organiza- 
tion. A Shipping Board had been created to 
deal with tlie building and operation of ships. 
After the outbreak of the war other boards 
were created, notably the Food Administration 
under Mr. Herbert Hoover, of Belgian relief fame. 


The Food Control Act creating the Pood 
Administration was passed in August, 1917. 
It gave Mr. Hoover great powers which wore 
brilliantly used, and which it is not too much 
to say saved the situation for the Allies in the 
late winter of that year and the early spring 
of 1918. Diu*ing the winter of 1917-18 
shipments of food from the United States 
had been running badly behind, partly on 
account of shortage of tonnage, which 
until the late autumn had been mainly used 
for immitions, but still more on account 
of the breakdown of the American railway 
system under the stress of war conditions 
aggravated by the hardest and most persistent 
frosts and snowfalls in a generation. For 
weeks all the sidings east of Clucago were 
full of goods trains snowed and frozen in, 
and in the harbours much-needed tonnage 
began to lie idle, sometimes for want of cargo 
ami sometimes for want of coal. # 

The “ tie-up ’* came at the worst possible 
time. By January 1, 1918, the United States 
had already exported to the Allies 60,000,000 
bushels of wheat, which was about equivalent 
to the normal surplus from her harvest. Yet 
about the middle of the month Lord Rhondda 
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cabled to Mr. Hoover that imperative necessity 
conuiianiicd him to ask for 75,000,000 bushc^ls 
more from the United States, if Great Britain 
and the Allies were to hold o\it until American 
military aid became available. Simultaneously 
Mr. Hoover was asked for 15,000,000 bushels 
of wheat from Belgium. Nevertheless, lie 
replied to Lord Hhondda that “ We will export 
every grain that the American peo|>le can save 
from their •normal <!onsurnf>tion. We believi' 
our people will not fail to meet the emer- 
gency.” 

It was an emergency that might have crushed 
a less resolute and able man than Mr. Hoover 
or a people less generous aiul adaptable than 
those of the United States. lor the wheat 
problem, if the greatest, was not the only food 
problem to be faced. Before the war the United 
States had been exporting about l,()00,(KMi 
pounds of beef a month and about 50,000,000 
pounds of pork products. During 1910-17 the 
average of pork exports had doubled, and that 
of beef exjDorts had risen to the remarkahlc^ 
figure of 22,000,000 pounds a month. During 
the latter part of 1917 this had already meant 
meatless days and a virtual disa|)pearance of 
bacon from patriotic breakfast tables. Yet on 
January 26 Mr. Hoover announced that during 
the nexij throe months, with a cattle and hog 
supply which was if anything below’ the normal, 
the United States would have to find an average 
of 80,000,000 pounds a month of beef for the 
Allies and her own army in Europe and an 
average of 150,000,000 poimds of pork products. 


and that sugar re(]uircincnt.s wouM bo equally 
.striiig('nt. 

Oil January 28 the Prosiilent issued a pro- 
clamation asking tl)c country to reduce tlu» 
national consumption of wiieat by 30 per cent, 
and to ol)S(‘rve even strictia* regulations about 
mentlc.ss as w'cll as wheat)t*.ss day.s. So loyally 
did the country respond to this and later de- 
mands that white bread virtually vanished in 
u fmv months from American households and 
eating places and the situation w^as saved for 
the- Allii's. To appreciate the iiiagnitndi> of 
this aciiicvenient it must he rememhc ro.l how 
remote the W'ur still w'as from the United 
State.s, how great w’as the amount to be .saved, 
Hiul how difficult it is to enforce food regulations 
over a continent. 

Also, as .said above, the eh^inents were on 
the side of Germany, and it was not until after 
many w’Ciks that it was possible to Inirry the 
result of tliis saving aeross the Atlantic in 
sufiicieut quantities. It was not until Ai»ril 5 
tliat the Food Ministers of the Allies were 
able to t(*legraph to the United States tlicir 
thanks for an achievianent W'hu!li, to us«* 
the wurds of Lord Rhomlda, “was ila? 
result of such self-sacrifice and w'lu)h*-he»irted 
effort as to inspire us with renewed ilc termi- 
nation.” 

These messages, it is worth noting, werr* tiu* 
immediate result of the decision of a monster 
meeting of American hotel keepers to abolish 
the use of wheat products in their hotels in onfi^r 
that their example and their savings might 
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facilitate tho continued shipment of adequate 
supplies to Europe. 

Tf less spectacular and lt>s noticeable to 
the average man, the value of the financial aid 
that the United States t>rought the Allies 
during tho period dealt with in this chapter 
was (*riual if not superior to that rendered by 



M. ANDRg TARDIEU, 

Erenoh Hi^h Commissioner in the United States. 

Mr. Hoover's adfuirnble orgaiii/.ation. Thotigh 
it was not at the time generally realized, the 
entry of the Uiiiterl States into tho war cut 
(Jreat J3ritain free from a network of financial 
difficulties continued entanglement in wliich 
might hav'O spelt defeat and would certainly 
have impaired the war strength of all tho 
Alliw. The Allies, and especially Croat Britain, 
liad been buying supplies in great and increasing 
(piantitios from tho Unito<i »State.s. Despite 
the artificial stabilisation of exchange, tho 
dilTiculty of financing these purcha.Hes was 
stciulily growing. Tt was bocoming more 
<liniciill and more expen.sive to raise credit loans 
in tho United States. Supplies of securities 
which could l)e use<! as collateral were becoming 
exhausted. Perhaps the mo.st important tan- 
gible accomplishment of Mr. Balfour’s Mission 
to Washington in the spririg of 1917 was tho 
iurangeiufsit whereby the United States pro- 
mised to lend a certain sum to Great Britain 
each month for oxpenditnrtr in the United 
States. M. Viviani simultaneously gained a 

V* 


.-liiiiilar concussion to France, and arrangements 
wore made by the appropriate authorities for 
participation of Italy am! Belgium and the 
other Allies in U.S. Government loans at the 
rat-e of 3 per cent., or about half the cost of 
the money the European belligerents had 
borrowed in the United Statics during the days 
of her neutrality. Finishing touches were lat-er 
given to these arrangements by M. Andr6 
d’ardiou, the French High Commissioner, on 
behalf of Fmnce, and by his British colleague. 
Lord Northclitle, on behalf of Great Britain, 
as.sistefl in the autumn of 1917 by Lord Reading, 
who visited Washington as special high com- 
inis.sioner to deal for the British Government 
with financial affaii's. 

.Altogether, up to tho end of May, 1918, 
the United States had thus lent the following 
amounts to f he Allies ; 


(IroHt Uritaiii ... 
Prance ... 

Italy 

Russia ... 

Holgiuin 

Cuba / 

Serbia ... 

MV 


% 

... 2,975,000,000 

... 1,665, oho, 000 ♦ 

650,000,000 
.125,000,000 
117,850.000 
15,000.000 

9,000,000“ 


... 5,756,850,000 


This great sum was found out of the proceeds 
of the three war loans authorized by Cougre.ss 
on April 24 and September 24, 1917, and 
April 4, 1918, which, under the name of the 
first, second, and tliird Liberty Loans, pro- 


duced tho following amount : 


( 1 ) $2,000,000,000 ( $2,000,000,000 offerod ). 

(2) $3,808,000,000 ($4,616,000,000 offored). 

(3) $4,170,000,000 ($3,000,000,000 was HOt as th» 

minimum but over .subftorip- 
tion accoptofl). 


Total $9,978,000,000 

I'o the first loan there were 4,500,00) sub- 
scribers ; to the second, 10,000,000 ; and to 
the third, 17,000,000. 

Betw^een the loan issues, for the purpose of 
meeting immediate needs, temporary cer- 
tificates of indebtedness were issued in con- 
siderable quantities in anticipation of the 
l*roceeds of the loan and of taxation. But hs 
these cei-tificatos were promptly redeemed 
they need not be considered in calculating the 
money borrowed from her people by the 
Unit.e<l States. 

Roughly speaking, American war expendi- 
tim 5 for the fiscal year 1917-18, including loans 
to the Allies, was about $13,000,000,000. 
Tho difference between this siim and tho pro- 
ceeds of the war loans w as made up by taxation, 
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bringing in between throe and four billion 
dollam. Though the proportion of money 
raised per head of tlie population was less than 
the proportion of that raised by Great Britain 
in the same period, the showing was one of which 



GOLD WAITING TO BH MINTED AT 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Americans had just right to be proud. It 
was clear, moreover, befoi’o thf^ end of the 
fiscal year that the United States was prepared 
to dig deeper. Ddriug the last week of May, 
1918, the President demanded of Congress the 
passage of another taxation bill ealeulattd to 
raise in 1918 *1919, according to a subsequent 
statement of the iSecretary of the Treasury, 
$8,000,000,000 instead of the thr(H> or four 
billions raised in 1917 -18. One of the reasons 
why the President, against the fii’st wishes of a 
large majority of logislatoi's, insisted on this 
demand, besides, of course, th(? lesson of the 
German offensive, w'as that for May the 
monthly total outlay of the Government, 
ineluding loans to the Allies, jumped from 
about $1,200,000,000 to $1,500,000,000, with 
the prospect that, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury also explained, the iiiereaise would b(‘ 
progressive, and that for the coming fiscal 
year expenditures might bo as high as 
$23,000,000,000, or about $10,000,000,000 
higher than for the current year. 

.American participation in the tradt' war 
against Germany w'as equally thorough. One 
of the President’s first acts as a b(?lligereiit had 
been to get Congress to authori/.e the estal)lish- 
ment of a War Trade Boanl, of which he made 
Mr. Vance McCormick, his political manager, 
the head. The business of the Board was to 
help Great Britain to render efTectivc her 
blo(jkado of the Central Powers, a blockade 
which up to April, 1917, ha<l been considerably 
hampered by regard for the attittide of the 
United States on certain controverted points. 


The chief wei\pon of the Board was a law 
enacted in the summer of 1917 enabling 
the President to doclaro an embargo on 
exports. It was thus possible to control 
exports to northern European nexitrals in such 
a way as to reinforce the British policy of 
<»htaining gimrantet's against re-oxport.ation to 
Ceimany. Later the same policy was set up 
in regard to imports in the interests* of economy 
of ship()ing and of essential industries. In 
Getoher, 1917, the Board further aided the 
Allies in this hy the publication of an enemy 
trading list, which corresponded to the British 
statutory list of firms 8iist)ected of enemy 
relations with whom British subjects were not 
to track*. So quic^tly did the Board w<»rk that 
its achit A’einents did not receive much adver- 
tisc^ment ; hut they destTve particular notice 
for the liglit tlu>y shed upon Washington’s 
determination from the first to play the game 
liberally and generously with its partner. 

The .\merican black list was, moreover, 



MK. VANCE McGORMICK, 

(Chairman of the War Trade Board. 

Kom(*thitig mure than a war measure, (ha’maii 
inerehants and linanckrs, aiderl by the slack- 
ness of British and American effurts in those 
tlirections, had for and with considerable 

su<?eess, ))eeM working to captuie Ijatin- 
Ameriean tradt*. During the earlier stages of 
the war their activities liad lu-eii no mon? than 
scotched by British s(?a power. German 
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LAUNCH OF A “VICTORY SHIP.” 
The first of the standardised merchant ships. 


funda in both North and South America had 
Vieen siidicient to “ carry on ” with, and until 
the United States joined with us in black- 
listing the firms through which Berlin and 
Jlaniburg were working it looked as if the end 
of the war might have found their agents in a 
fairly strong position. Tlie American black 
list brought their schemes tumbling about 
them as elYcctively as the control of American 
exports, and the “ rationing ” arrangements 
which the United States was consoquontly 
able to conclude with the Northern neutrals, 
sapped the ocononiio war strength of the 
Uentral Powers sufflcicnily to offset, for a 
time at any rate, the advantages of “peace” 
with Russia. 

In the United States, also, Washington gave 
a shrewd blow to German efforts to preserve 
the nucleus of after-the-war-trado by the 
appointment of an alien property custodian 
with pow’ors so comprehensive that, in May, 
1917, he was able to report that in eighi. 
months he had routtHl out and taken over 
.S700, 000,000 worth of German property, and 
hoped to double his bag in a short time. 

Nor was the United States any more b*ack- 
wanl in assuniing her share of the other 
obligations wluch in wars against European 
despotisms had traditionally fallen upon Anglo- 
Saxon shoulders. Within two months of her 
declaration of war .American destroyers were 
cooporatinji: with the British Fleet against 
German submarines ; a few months later a 
powerful contingent of .American Dreaiinoughts 
s^eaMiod into a British harbour to merge them- 


selvois with the Grand Fleet, and by May, ^ 
1918, the Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
was able to announce that the United State's 
had 150 warships in European waters manned 
by 40,000 or 50,000 men. At the beginning of 
the war, he continued, the total personnel of 
the Navy w’as but 75,000 ; it was, when he 
spoke, 350,000, and by the end of the year 
it would be half a million. Many of the 150 
warships were, of course, converted yachts 
and craft of that kind. .But the United States 
had at the same time made good progress with 
a big building programme, which, especially so 
far avS destroyers and small craft went, was 
destined greatly to strengthen Anglo-Saxon 
sea- power. It w^as noticeable that the Navy 
Department had less trouble in its yards 
during this period than the Shipping Board 
and many of the private yards working for this 
Board. The Navy Department, in fact, from 
the very first worked in such a way as to 
bo a consistently barren preserve for critics 
of the Administration. Thus in May, 1918, 
Senator Lodge, a Hep ubl lean leader, who had 
been unremitting in his criticisms upon the 
War Government of President Wilson, said in 
a public speech : 

Have you heard of any investigations or criticisms of 
our Navy 7 1 have heard none, and I am fairly familiar 
with it as a member of the Naval Affairs Oommittee. 
The Navy has done extremely well. Secretary Daniels 
has mode no statements to the public of what he hoped 
to do. Ho has not said iti 1917 whai ho is going to do 
in 1918. All he says is what has been accomplished. 
Ho has strong men as his bureau heads. Ho deserves 
credit for having selected them. 

Tills tribute was all tho more remarkable 
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inasmuch as Mr. Daniels, the Secretary of the 
Navy, had during the early years of his adminis- 
tration been the target of persistent abuse 
and ridicule on the port of Cpnservatives, who 
resented the zeal wherewith ho introduced 
temperance and other social reforms into the 
Navy, and who did not scruple to declare him 
an incompetent faddist. 

Such were the chief nohievements of the 
United States in the war even before she was 
galv^anized into renewe»l efforts by the rever- 
beration of Hiiidenburg’s blows upon the 
Allies. Tt is a catalogue which, put into the 
right perspective, renders almost trivial the 
temporary failures and delays of which so 
much was made in the winter of 1917-1^. By 
reason of the magnitude of the demands, and it 
must bo added by reason of the inadequacy of 
the peace establishment, it was, of course, upon 
the War Department and its cuu'rgency 
branches that the weight of criticism convergc<i. 

The American War Office on the eve of the 
outbreak of hostilities Nsas a small organiza- 
tion responsible for an army little more than 
100,000 strong. Even the seeoml line troops 
were only partially under its jurisdiction. Its 
Ordnance Department had less tlian 1,000 
field guns and a mere handful of heavy artillery ; 


the capacity of its arsenals was limited ; its 
machinery for the purcha.se of munitions and 
materials in the open market was hedged 
around by all sort.s of restrictions, not the 
least of which was the jealous care with 
which Congn'ss scrutinized expeiiditui*e8. Its 
Quartermasters and otlier Departments wore 
wanting in personnel, authority and c«>or<li- 
nation. Its Aviation St'ction amounted, to 
little more than a handful of enthusiasts 
eating their liearts out l)i*eause CiJiigress had 
been so slow to h'arn the lessons of the war. 

Upon this organization was thing during the 
early part of the sumint>r of 1917 responsibility 
for the raising of a large ccaiseript army, for 
the extemporization of its (spiipmeiit, from 
heavy artillery b) hiittoiis, for the most 
ambitious aircraft firograinme that the world 
Imd theu seen, and for th«‘ ev(‘ut ual installation 
of the whole esf ahlisluiU'tit in France. It was 
as if tlu' London War Olfice of August, 1911 ^ 
had stnldenly hec'U told not only to scan! across 
the British E\|)('dit ionary Forci^ but to pre|)are 
and (‘(|uip without delay a second army such as 
huight in 1919 on the Scaiime. It would 
then'fore be to give an unfair |>i(‘ture of tlu 
realization of the Ameri(*an war-prograiumo to 
deny that uncomfortable, and uusal isfa«*tc)ry 
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CANADIAN GORDON HIGHLANDERS ARRIVE IN NEW YORK. 
The visit was arranged to stimulate recruiting. 


months intervened after the first glow of pride 
at the inception of the American war-pro* 
grninme had died away — after the Mission of 
Mr. Balfour, M. Viviaiii and Marshal Joffre liad 
departed and W^ashington was left to discover 
how best to vindicate promises so enthusi- 
astically and generously made. Nor can it be 
<lenied that the ordnance programme was even 
a year later still badly behind, and that at the 
crisis of the war the American army in France 
was dependent almost (mtircly upon British 
and French artillery and ammunition. There 
was some justice in statements made in the 
Senate during those days to the effect that six 
montlis had been w'ast.ed by the efforts of 
American experts to improve on Jiritish and 
French gun ty[)es, among other causes, and 
that it would be late in the year before pro- 
duction would really l.»egin to relieve the allies 
of the strain of finding artillery for the American 
armies. 

The first thing done, readers of prf?vious 
chapters of this history will remember, was to 
invoke to the airl of the Government the 
business brains of the country. There is no 
need to njcapitulate how generously this aid 
was given ; how the Council of National 
Defence grow by leaps and bounds and mul- 
tiplied its committees to meet every demand 


of the situation ; how' the Aircraft Board was 
formed and finally authorised by Congress to 
help the War Department with the air pro- 
gramme ; how the Shipping Board was 
strengthenod and again strengt hened by hosts 
of willing recruits ; how man after man who 
was making a fortune in business came to 
Washington for a d»>llar a year, bringing with 
hi?n secretaries and stenographers until in all 
the city of 350,000 no hotel or boardiiig house 
was to be found that w’^as not filled to over- 
flowing. 

It was soon discovered that [)atriot'ism and 
self-sacrifice, no matter ho\v able the indi- 
viduals concerned, are not enough for the 
successful levying of a moriorn war. The 
Council of National Defence, which vras the 
nucleus of all the extra-departmental war 
organization of Washington, w ith the exception 
of independent bodies like the Food Adminis- 
tration and the Shipping i^oard, had lunler the 
statute creating it merely advisory powers. It 
w'as hoped at first that this drawback might be 
overcoiiH^ by cooperation. 

A General Munitions Board was formed to help 
the Ordnance Biu'oau of the War Department 
in getting materials of war. Though ably 
managed by a young Cleveland man of business, 
Mr. Frank A. Scott, though full of experts. 
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dfid though tho War Department was repre- 
sented on it, it was unable to aoeompIiHh as 
much as was expected of it. It was the .same 
with the 150 odd other committees of the 
Council. There was m\ich confusion and waste 
of effort owing to constant overlapping of power 
and activities on the part of the committees of 
the Council and of the various <livisions of the 
War Department, which in turn were not always 
•constituted so as to eliminate the same draw- 
backs as between themselves. 

During the summer of 1917, especially after 
the French and British War Missions und«‘r 


^ rile e^stablishment of a Ministry of Munitioia 
with a Priority Board was early suggested by •!' 
those who had studied Kuropeau metlio^is. 
The suggestion was answereni in August by the 
ostablishmeut of a War Industries Board, to 
supei-sode the General Munitions Board, the 
ehairmau of the old organization becoming the 
chairman of the new one. Further to omtlttsee 
authority two sub-committees were created out 
of its memlji>rship. Mr. Baruch, the Jewish 
liiianeier, who, as described in the la.st Aima’icaii 
chapter of this history, hail early — at first 
through his friendship with the P»*esidont and 



MR. JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


M. Andre 'fardieu and Lord Northelilfe re.spee* 
lively, and the Italian War Mission umler the 
Italian Aruba.s.sador, had established themselves 
in Washington to take ovut for their (h)vern- 
ment.s the work of purchasing .sup|)lies which 
hail heretofore been conducted by private 
firms, criticism of the state of affairs grew by 
leaps and bounds. Tlie rejjrescFitatives of tlie 
allied Governments and of the various branches 
of the American war machine must, it was 
proclaimed by rnaiiy Americans, be givim a 
source to which they could go for the siipplie.s 
they needed and for the .self lenient of the 
thousand ami one questions that arose from 
priority and priiics dowm wards. 


afterwards through his proved abiliiy iM tMane 
powerfol ill the war conneils of VVasliingtori, 
Mr. fh'ookings, a w'ell-known Mid<ne Western 
authority on im lust rial matters, an<l Mr. 
Lov'otf, the railway leagnate and kiwyer, wi»re 
appointed membi^rs of a Central I/ui'idiasing 
Commission, on which Mr. Hoover was to sit 
wlicai food supplies were concerned. 'Pho 
second suh-eommittee was to deal with priori- 
tie.s under Mr. I^ovctt. On tln^ main war 
industries cominiltee both the Navy and War 
Departmi'nts were again represi'iited. 

'Phis arrangeini'Mt also did less than its 
originator.s had hop(!d. Into tlie long contro- 
versy that supervened there is no space to go. 
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Roughly speaking, the contention of those whose 
demands swelled during the autumn and winter 
of 1917-18 for a Ministry of Munitions was that 
the War Industries Board still had insuflioient 
authority to deal with the industries of the 
country and that the War Department was too 
loosely organized to cooperate with it. The 
situation was aggravated by personal and 
departmental gri(5vances, and, with the excep- 
tion of the Navy Department, whose machinery 
needed less expansion and fewer additions, the 
war macliiiiery in Washington, to use the phrase 
popular at tho time, did need “ coordination.” 

Things came to a head during the ensuing 
winter. Tho Senate, largely at the instigation 
of Mr. Chamberlain, a Democratic member the 
sificerity of wliose patriotism was beyond 
rpiestion, startetl an investigation at which the 
Secretary of War arul various of his subordinates 
appeared. The evidence brought out by the 
investigating committee and widely displayed 
in the Press was not of a nature to appeal to a 
public which up to that time had been convinced 
that tlie enthusiastic promises of the preceding 
spring w’ore being at least realized. Congress- 



MR. ROBT. S. BROOKINGS, 

Central Purchasing Commission. 

men fresh from visits to France proclaimed that 
the anny there was indignant at the lack of 
ordnance and equi[)ment. The Chief of 
Ordnance was obliged to admit that after 
eight months of war the army was still depen- 
dent upon its allies for artillery, that there was 
still a shortage of rifles, and that the output of 
machine-guns had been delayed for reasons 


that many thought might have been avoided. 
Even papers as friendly to the Administration 
as the New York World inveighed against red 
tape.** 

The investigation tended to support the view 



MR. ROBERT S. LOVETT, 
Central Purchasing Commission. 


of those who maintained that preparations for 
war, in spite of the refornis of the summer, 
were being hampered by (1) lack of a central 
purchasing and producing authority ; (2) over- 
lapping and lack of teamwork between the 
various divisions of Government Departments, 
especially tlu^ War Department, and between 
the Departments and the emerg(?ncy bureaux 
of the Government. If, it was urgorl, the 
President will not have a Ministry of Munitions, 
let him have at least a War Cabinet. 

Such innovations the President refusetl to 
contemplate. He was sharply criticized for 
unwillingness to delegate authority. He retali- 
ated paradoxically by asking Congress to pass 
a Bill, known by the name of its sponsor as tho 
OvermanBilI, st ill further increasing his porsoiiai 
powers over the Administration by allowing 
him to shuffle and consolidate the existing 
branches of the Goverimicmt without reference 
to Congress. His demand gave his critics fresh 
ammunition. Ho blandly returned to the 
attack with another proposal to strengthen liis 
hands in the shape of a Bill authorizing the 
Treasury Department to form a War Finance 
Corporation with $500,000,000 of Government 
funds and empowered to issue $4,000,000,000 
short-term notes to finance private ventures 
that might be deemed vital to the war. In 
order to restrict operations not vital to tho war. 
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FOOD AWAITING SHIPMENT FOR 
AMERICAN TROOPS IN FRANCE. 

tho Treasury Department was to be authorized 
to refuse leave to ordinary business undertakings 
to issue securities to a greater sum than 
$ 100 , 000 . 

The President did not expect Congress to 
s\)^llow such a dose without a liberal supply of 
treacle. Having workeel th('ni up to a state 
of groat excitement, he confounded his critics, 
who to their earlier cliarges w<‘re adding that 
of a lack of organi'/ing ability, by a series of 
far-reaching and far-seeing shuffles of the war 
agencies already existing. Ht? overhauled the 
War De[)artment by successive ord<M's by the 
Secretary of War in such a sense that it left 
at tho head of its various production depart- 
jnents one of tho ablest men of alTairs in the 
country, Mr. Stettinius, a partner of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. Tho storage and shipment of 
supplies he entruste<l to General Goothals, the 
builder of the Panama Canal, who had resigned 
some time previously from the Shipping Board. 
Tho powers of the General Staff, until then 
technically advisory, were made genuinely 
administrative and divided into compact 
divisions with headquarters in one building 
insteid of scattered all ov^er Washington as 
had begun to be the case. 

Having strengthened tho War Department, 
the President turned his attention to the 
externporizod machinery for production and 
supplies. Ho made Mr. Baruch chairman of 
the War Industries, which had been for some 
time without a chief, onrl gave him powers so 
great as to ensure liim real authority both over 
his own work and for cooperation with Mr. 
Stettinius. The President’s letter to Mr 
Baruch is, however, best quoted in full : 

Washington, March 4, IlHS. 

My Dear Mr. Baruoh, — 1 am writing to ask if you will 
not accept appointment as chairman of the War IiuIum- 
tiios Board, and I am going to take the lil)eriy at the 


same time of outlining tho functions, the constitution 
and action of the Board as I think they shouki now be 
established. 

The functions of the Boant should l>e : 

(1) Tho enmtion of now faciIitio.s and tho disclaning, if 
noce8ftar>' tho oiiening up, of now or otiditional sources 
of supply ; 

(2) Jho conversion of existing faeilitie^, where 
nemssory, to new uses ; 

(3) Tho stiulious ooitservation of resources and faoilities 
by scientifie, coinmereiul and industrial eoonoiinos ; 

(4) Advice to the several purchasing ugenoios of tho 
Government with n‘giinl to the prievw to he paid : 

(•1) 'I’he detenniiuuioTi. whcivvi'r necessary, of [)rii.)ri- 
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UNLOADING IN FRANCE SUPPLIES FOR 
THE AMERICAN TROOPS. 
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tiw of production and of delivery and f»f the proportions 
■of any f;(iven artivlo to 1 m‘ imide iiuniodiatoly aoeoHBible 
to the Hovoral purchasing nKencies when the supply of 
that article in insufficient, either temporarily or ^x^rma- 
tiontiy ; 

(6) The mekitij^ of purc^u^se^: for the Allioe. 

The Board should be ituted as at preHorit and 
Hhould retain, ho far as necesHary and so far as consistent 
with the character and puqxjses of the reorganization, 
its pi*escnt advisory agencies ; but the iiltimat>o decision 
of all (luestions, except tho dctcmuriation of pritios. 
<>hould rest always with the chainimii, the other members 
acting in a coo(X>rtttive nn«l advisory capacity. I'he 
further organization of advice 1 will indicate lH'h»w. 



GENERAL GOETHALS, 

Member of War Council responsible for Storage 
and Shipment of Supplies. 

In the doteniiiiiatioii of [iriuritii's of production, 
when it is not j)osHibl<* to have the full supply of any 
article that is iiccd«Ml f)rodin*ed at once, the chuirinaii 
should be axsi^ted, mid so far Ji«* jirH<*ticHblc, guided by 
I he prtiscrit (irioritirN organization or it*^; fM|uiv'aIcrit. 

Ill tlKMletenninatiiiii of priorities of fleliveiy, w'heii they 
riiu'-l be deteriniiu'd. he should be assisted wIumi necessary 
in addition to tjie pivsciit prioritit*s organization, by the 
advice and cooperation of a committee constituted 
for th<' purpose and coiisisliiig of official representatives 
of the Food Admiiii -I ration, the Kiiilway Administration, 
the Shipping Board, ninl thc War 'Trade Board, in order 
that wiieri a priority of deli v ery has been determined 
there may be common, consistent and concerted aid ion 
to cany it into effect. 

Ill the dotermiriatioii of finches the chairman sluuild be 
governed by the advicre of a committee consisting, 
besides himself, of the members of the Board imma< 
diately chargeil with tho study of raw materials ami of 
manufactured products, of the labour member of the 
Board, of the (diairmaii ol tho Federal Trade Commi--<sioii, 
tho chairman of the 'Tariff ComriiiHsiofi, and the Fuel 
Administrator. 

'I'ho Chairman should be consistently and systematic 


rally informed of all oontracta, ptirchnaea, and delivorles, 
ill order that he may have always before him a echema* 
tized analyaiB of the progress of buaineaa in the several 
Hupply divisions of the Government in all departments. 

The duties of the chairman are : 

(1) To act for the joint and several benefit of all the 
supply departments of the Government } 

(2) To lot alone what is being Bucce|^fully done and 
interfere as little ns po.ssible with the present normal 
proeesBOB of purchase and delivery in the several depart- 
ments ; 

(3) To guide and assist w\ierever the need for guidance 
or assistance may be revealed. For examplo, in the 
allocation of contracts, in obtaining aocoss to materials 
in any way pre-empted, or in tho disclosure of Bources 
of supply ; 

(4) To determine what is to he done when there is any 
competitive or other conflict of interest between depart- 
monte in the matter of supplies. For example, when 
there is not a sufficient immediate supply for all and there 
must bo a decision as to the priority of need or delivery, 
or when there is compfdition for the same source of 
manufacture or supply, or when contracts have not been 
placed in such a way as to got advantage of the full 
productive capacity of the country ; 

(5) To see that contract.s and dehverio.s are followed 
up where sucli assi-stance as is indicated under (3) and 
(4) above has proved to be necessary ; 

(6) To anticipate the pros|)octivo needs of tho seveaal 
supply departments of the Government and their 
feasible adjustment to the industry of the country as 
far ill advance as pos.sible, in order that as deffnite an 
outlook ond opportunity for planning as possible may, 
be afforded tho business man of the country. 

Tn brief, he should act as tho general eye of all supply 
defiartiiM'nts in the field of industry. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 

Woodrow Wilsok. 

Ton clays later a price-fixing conunittei:' for 



MR. EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, 

Head of Production Departments. 

all basic raw matc?rials for tho Allies as well as 
for the Uniteil States was appointed by tho 
Council of National Defence to cooperate with 
the War Industries Board, which, as time 
went on, began to act with the War Depart- 
ment more as a Ministry of Munitions with 
tho Council of National Defence in the back 
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SIK. FRANCIS LLOYD RRVIBWING IN LONDON BRITISH SIJBJF.CIS RKCRUITHD 

IN THE UNITED STATES. 


ground to give information and the means of 
obtaining it. 

Scarcely Iiad those rc'forms bc’C'ii promul- 
gated than the President found his attention 
claimed by other important war organizations. 
The Aircraft Fhmnl, which was, of course, 
closely connected with the War Department, 

was, like the Shipping Ikiard, being as vigorously 

• 

assailed as the War Department and its ancil- 
lary committees. During the winter of 1 9 1 7 -1 S 
both bodies had been struggling to maturity 
through a stormy and distipj jointing adoles- 
cence. The signs that either was likely to 
fulfil the brilliant horoscope of its birth were 
for a time scant and obscure. 

Tho United States had pleilgeil herself to 
the Balfour Mission in the spring of 1917 to 
build 6,000,000 tons D.W. by the end of 1918, 
To do this a flying start would have been 
required. Instead valuable weeks were wasted 
in the Shipping Board by a running quarrel 
between General Goethals and Mr. Denman, a 
lawyer-politician of San Francisco, who were 
in charge of its two chief divisions. In vitav 
of General Goethals’s w’orld-wide reputation, 
there was never any douht in the minds ot 
the public as to the rights of the quarrel, but 
so involved did the plight of the Board get that 
in July, 1917, the Prosiflent was constrairunl 
to dismiss both men. Their successor was 
Mr. Hurley, a Chicago business man of con- 
siderable ability and a dost? friend of the 


IVcMident. It soon hecaiU'* i*\ id»*nt that, 
handicapped by lack of s|)i cinl kiiowledgi? on 
his own part and that ot the majority of his 
BoartI, })y lalxiur troubles and rlifliculty in 
gtdiing materials, Mi‘. Hurley would be unable 
to produce in the (JoviM-mnent yards or 
get from privati* yards anytliing like the 
promiscil tonnage in the promisisl time, 
(irailually, d(*sj)ite many oj)timistic statements 
from Mr. Hurley and liis colleagui's, who were 
in fact doing much i^xcelhait ineliminary 
work, ( ‘ongress and the pnhlie began to n*alise 
that all was not wt*ll with tla^ ship programme, 
and after various inv(‘stigat ions tia* President,, 
in th<? spring of 1918, appoint(‘d Mr. Sehwnb 
to co-operates with Mr. Hni hy in tins proilnction 
eif ships. 

Mr. Sehwab’s influence imnasliately })e(‘ame 
apparent. 'rraiiUMl in the l>igg«*st kind of 
husincKS— he had been one ot Mr. (^irnegiess 
“ young men,’’ and had long las(*n one of tla* 
elorninating lignnss in the Ameriean stoel w'orhl 
- Mr. Schwab apjjronehed his task with 
imagination and energy He moved ttie 
hevidepuirte*rs of the Ship|)ing Bejard’s oflice 
renspeinsihle* feir prod net ieni to Philade‘lphia, 
iieuir wdiieh we re> coiigre*gatex| on the Delawan) 
the largest yarels in the' e*oniitry. I'amiliar 
wMth inanufaetiiring em the largejnt se^ale, ho 
managed to instil inte> his snbordinate.s, down 
to the all-important riveters, a spirit of patriejtic 
cmmlation, anel in the course of a few weeks 
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gav'e to the greatest of America’s nascent war 
iiidustrios the necessary “ push and go.” 
He had, too, the advantage of reaping where 
Mr. Hurley had sown. In April and May 
American ship production really began to 
start, ns labour began to settle down, as the 
new plants that Mr. Hurley had so energetically 



MR. CHAS. E. HUGHES. 

Appointed to enquire into alleged peculation in 
connexion with aeroplane production. 

striven for began to produce, and as difllculties 
in regard to material began to be overcome. 
That the Unittnl States would live up to her 
early promise of 6,000,000 tons D.W. for 1918 
was never possible. But whereas in January, 
1918, her output for the montli was under 
100,000 tons, it had in May risen to about 
250,000, with the prospect of sufficient further 
increases to produce at least 2,500,000 by the 
end of the year. WJiat with the a[)pearance 
in the autumn of 1917 of 600,000 tons of 
German shipping seized in American ports 
(after being badly flanmged) at the declaration 
of war, with the tonnage acquired for the 
trans-Atlantic trade by agreement with Holland, 
the Scandinavian countries, and Japan, amount- 
ing in all to nearly 1,000,000 tons, under 
American operation, and with the transfer 
of vessels from the Great Lakes and other 
unessential trades to the Atlantic, it had 
become, in view of the waning power of the 
submarine, tolerably certain that the Allies 


could afford to wait for the production period 
of the vast new shipyards established during 
1917-18 on the Pacific and Atlantic coasts 
and on the shores of the Great Lakes. There 
was, too, a comfortable certainty that American 
tonnage would be at hand to meet the serious 
shortage of ocean carriers that would inevitably 
bo not the smallest of the problems with wliich 
{jeace would confront the world. 

The his,tory of aeroplane production was not 
dissimilar f tom, though more sensational than, 
that of ship production. Despite many glowing 
promises, a series of delays excessively humi- 
liating to American pride prevented a start in 
quantity production until the spring of 1918. 
After Mr. Coffin, as described in the previous 
chapter of this history, had been appointefj 
head of the aircraft production machinery 
and had gathered round him a number of the 
best motor engineers of the country, the public 
was electrified by stories of the preparation of 
whole fleets of aircraft engined by the famous 
Liberty motor, a product of the standardised 
perfection of the American motor industry 



MR. JOHN D. RYAN, 
Director of Aircraft Production. 


which would in a comparatively short time he 
bombing Germany out of existence. The 
idea ran through the popular imagination like 
wildfire. It was new, American, decisive. 
Responsible officials encouraged it. It was 
announced that there were to be 3,500 machines 
in France by the end of 1917. General Squier, 
the head of the aeronautical branch of the 
War Department, talked .of sweeping tho 
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Cermans from the skies and blinding their 
cannon. Yet early in 1918 it was discovered 
that not an aeroplane had reached France, 
and gradually it came out that the famous 
Liberty motor was in point of fact still in 
the experimental stage. 

A great clamour arose. What, asked the 
more or loss initiated, would the Allies think of 
the non-arrival of the aeroplanes promised 
them for the opening of the spriixg fighting ? 
What, the public asked, had become of the 
$640,000,000 appropriated for “ rush ** aero- 
plane production ? Why were Ainerieun 
aviators kicking their heels in France and 
England for want of machines ? Tlie clamour 
grew when Mr. Gutsen Borglum,the well-known 
aculptor and a keen amateur, whom the 
President had asked to investigate, began to 
be described in the Press as liinting peculation 
and worse. Congress prepared to investigate. 
TMio President, to stav^o off the useless i^ublicity 
of a Pari i ament arv cnouirv, ordero<l th.. 



MR. BDWAKD H*. HURLbl, 
Chairman of the Shipping Board. 


Department of Justice to do the same, and by 
a stroke of political as well as practical genius 
asked Mr. Charles E. Hughes, whom he? had 
defeated in the last election, to cootu-ratc. 
This stilled the clamour of Congress and the 
public, as Mr. Hughes was known as one of the 
most impartial and able of lawyers and had 
made his reputation originally by his success- 


ful investigation of the Now York* insurance 
Company scandal in 1006. Mr. Hughes 
was still engaged on the work at the period 
with Mdiich this chapter closes. Only two 
points need be noticed. The first is that 
the failure of Mr. ColTiri and liia associates was 
only partial and comparative. It was compare- 



MR. CHAS. M. SCHWAB, 

Director General of the Rmergency Fleet ■ 
Corporation. 

tive because it became early apj)areut that 
they had in their lii’st great entlnismsm adver- 
tised for t hernselvc's an impossiblo st am lard ; 
it was partial because the criticism hiVHilled 
against them took too lillh? account of the vast 
amount of sj)a(le-work done, of the? great 
lUTopIane [)iaritH established, of the great 
aerodromes and training camps coiistnu ted, 
of the difiicult organi/.ution of American 
engineering and timber resources, and so on. 
There wt*re, for instanee, more rneu in the? 
American aviation service in March, 1918, 
than there luwl been in the whole army in 
Mareh, 1917. Nevertheless, in A[)ril, 1018, the 
President put over Mr. atel his partiKT 

of the War Dr*partitient, Geiwral Sqmer, Mr 
John I). Ryan, one of the greatest of WeHt<*rn 
mining magnates and a sc'If-nwuh^ husiiu'ss inaii 
of tried ability. If Mr. Ryan found prodiartioii 
of the Liberty motor ba<lly in arrears owing to 
the rather obstinate determination of the 
American f*ngineerH to i)roduce a |K»rfeet 
American inacdiirie rathi>r than to copy Fhiro- 
|M*ari patterns, lie at any tate found in the 
motor us evolved a goocl solid engine capable 
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A LAKE STEAMER CUT IN TWO TO FACILITATE ITS TRANSFER TO THE 

ATLANTIC. 


nf useful work as it stood and of cousiderablo 
ev(>iitual improvemont. If he fourul manifold 
<iifheult,ios regarding the building of machines 
still to be overcome ; if he found signs of delay 
and confusion that might have been avoided ; 
h(‘ at any rate had biH'ii given by Mr. Cofliu 
anil his associates the nucleus of an effective 
organization for the eventual production of a 
first-class air -service. 

It was the same in other directions. It was 
not only that the great fighting and producing 
depart ni *rits had been overhauled anti that 
t he right people wt'n? coming to the top. The 
conditions upon which they hatl in the last 
n^sort to depend for success wt^re improving. 
During 1917 two of the chief difficulties with 
which everyone had to contend were labour 
and the railways. The railways, not to put 
too fine a point upon it, had in the winter of 
1917-18 broken down under the stress of war 
traflic, aggravated by exceptionally hard 
weatlier. To the gentTal public the chief sign 
of the failure was a coal famine so bad that it 
was necessary (January, 1918) for the Fuel 
Administrator to dc*elare a public holiday <>f 
three days, followed by several Monday holi- 
days and otherwise' to restrict the use of coal. 

The famine was no doubt partly due to bivl 
rnaiuigement by the Fuel Adininistration 
(which luwl been formed as an independent 
branch of Mr. Hoover’s Foorl Administration 


under the Pit^sident of a New England College). 
One of the causes of congestion of traffic was 
also the somewhat indiscriminate distribution 
of orders on the part of the original War 
Industries Board. But fundamentally the 
fault rested wit h the railways and their manage- 
ments, who were paying the joenalty for many 
y’^ears of retrenchment in the face of rising 
wages and cj|>erating costs, and, it must be 
Hflded, a good deal of hampering legisla- 
tion. Seeing that the trouble could best 
be remedied by the Government undertaking 
both the financing and the management of 
these companies, the President made his son- 
in-law, Mr. McAdoo, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, ailministrator of all the railways. 
Mr. McAdoo acted with great energy and 
finnness. He made the lines pool their 
resources of track, rolling stock, and locomo- 
tives ; he cut down superfluous traffic and 
competition ; he onlered new engines and 
t rucks ; he shook up the a<lministration of the 
companies by drastic reforms. He even de- 
manded the n*signation of certain railway 
presidents ; he increased wages and the 
freight and pasaenger charges ; and finally 
dividtxl the country into administrative railway 
zones without reference to individual companies. 
The results of these reforms were instantaneous. 
While it was impossible to get to the root of 
the evil and expand rolling stock overnight^ 
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THE STERN PORTION OH THE SAME STEAMER ON ITS PASSAOE TO THE 
COAST, WHERE THE TWO HALVES WERE REASSEMBLED. 


there was an itnuiediate and most valuable 
improvement of running conditions the country 
over, as was seen when in April and May, 1918, 
thousands of troops daily were brought down 
without a hitch for einergtmcy embarkation at 
New York and other ports. 

The improvement in the labour situation 
was even more significant. In the United 
iStates to a far greater extent than in Englaiel 
there had been until the spring of 1918 much 
discouraging unrest in the ranks of labour. 
The pressure of war had not prevented an un- 
usual number of strikes. The ent*rgetic patriot- 
ism of Mr. Gompers, the President of the 
American Federation of Labour, had been 
unable to get things straight. There were, on 
the one hand, the Industrial Workers of the 
World, and on the other hand rpiite serious 
discontent among the unions. The Industrial 
Workers represented the American form of 
internationalism, and they turned sympatlietic 
ears to Ilolshevist agitators and tr> Irish 
renegades of the Sinn Fein variety, with both 
of whom secret German propagandists had 
probably a good deal to do. Their heatlquart-i^rs 
were in Chicago, but their greatest strength w as 
in the Far West, in the mines of Arizona, in th<» 
sliipyards of the Pacific coast, and above all in 
the timber regions of Washington and Oregon 
States. The strikes which they fonumted in the 
lumber camps, where in point of fact labour 


conditions were ba<l, were no small factor 
in the slowness of the development of the air 
programme. 

T'ho union unmst was less sinister, but for a 
time it was distinctly dangerous. It wuvs »» 
not entirely unjustifiable protluct of Ameri(‘ati 
industrialism, which so far ivs the recognition 
of unions was concerneil w^as a generation 
behind llritisli iiulustrialism in 1914. The 
w'ar was, argued many union men wlu> would 
have V)een the first t«) maintain tlic stoutness 
of tlicir AnauMcanism, the first opportunity 
tliey had had to assert tluunselves. If the 
employer wanted to run his i)lant on a war 
basis, l»d him recognize the closed shop; 
othcrw'ise labour would fight for the right to 
unionize first and w'ork to beat tlm Germans 
sf^cond. This argument w'as never translated 
into action on a large s(*ale, but there can bf* no 
iloiibt tliat its rathc^r gen(»ral currcnciy was a 
strong factor in ri'tarding the development of 
w ar ellicicncy. 

A tliird serious aspect in the labour situation 
was at first presented by the Govcriim<*nt’s 
handling of it. Washingtcai w'as new to labour 
problems. Its Min'stry of LaVmur was only a 
few years old. Mr. G«unpers, the labour 
member of the (’ouncil of National Jlefciw‘e, 
<-ontrolled luuther oflicially nor in practice 
thf^ bulk of labour. 'JTie Government de|mrt- 
ments consequently started each in its own 
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watertight compartment to evolve a policy 
for wages and employment. There was no 
concerted or, in most cases, far-seeing policy. 
One department would bid against another 
in the labour market. Housing problems, 



EX-PRESIDENT TAFT AND 
PRESIDENT WILSON. 


ospocially in connexion with the shipyards 
that sprang up in such numbers during that 
year, were neglected. The tackling of dilution 
H.nd other war |)robleiiis went almost by default. 
It wi\s not, in fact, until May, 1918, that, after 
various falstj starts, a central War Labour 
Administration was formed under Mr. Felix 
Frankfurter, a young lawyer admirably fitted 
for the post by a close study of labour conditions 
and by previous experience in various Govern- 
ment posts. By then, as already indicated, 
the sudden realization of the tremendous 
gravity of the w'ar, coupled with a decided 
t(*ndency on the part of employers to ameliorate 
labour conditions, had begun to have its effect. 
In New England, which at first had more than 
its share of the casualty lists, the atmosphere 
improved by leaps and bounds. On the 
l^acific Coast the taint of pro-Gormaiiism had 
bt*guTi to discredit the l.W.W., and the lumber 
(•mploy(*rs had been persuaded by the Goveni- 
ment to better labour conditions. In other 
parts of the country a rather general rise in 
Wiigi^s and the appearance of a tendency to 
recognize unions as inevitable and the workers 
as being entitled to exceptional privileges 
while under the pressure of war work, combined 
with th^/ discovery of the German menace to 
the world, worked improvement. Another 
factor that made for iiriprovement was the 
uork of ex -President I'aft, who had been 


placed by Mr. Wilson at the head of a 
Board the chief functions of which were to 
bring labour and capital into more sympathetic 
contact. 

All this made it, by June 19, 1918, sufficiently 
obvious that the United States was both spiritu- 
ally and materially rapidly getting into her war 
stride. 

By the early summer of 1918 the American 
Navy was doing all that could be asked of it. 
A considerable army was in being on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Preparations were under way 
for the almost indefinite increase of the army 
and a considerable increase of the navy. A 
Bill was before Congress t<r expend about 



MR. WM. G. MoADOO, 

Secretary of the Treasury, Administrator of 
Railways. 

§1,500,000,000 upon the navy. Another Bill 
was before Congress for the expenditure of the 
colossal sum of about §12,000,000,000 upon 
the army. 'Phis, it was explained in the report 
of the member introducing the measure into 
the House, was intended to support an army 
of a minimum strength of 3,000,000, but 
without any limit as to its maximum strength. 
On May 16, 1918, the establishment of the 
army was 140,130 officers and 1,506,152 men. 
This, however, did not include 380,000 men called 
up in April and May. On July 3 it was 
announced that there were 160,400 officers and 
2,010,000 men w'ith the Colours. 

The purpose of Congress was accentuated by 
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measures taken to extend the scope of the 
“ draft.” Under the law of April, 1917, the age 
for military service was 21 to 31 years. Under 
this law there had been in the following summer 
9,586,508 registrants. Of these, 3,682,949 had 
been called in the first quota and 1,057,363 
accepted. At the same rate the uncalled 
classes in April, 1918, would have produced 
not far short of 2,000,000 men. What with 


bad something to do with the continuance of 
her desperate efforts to break the Allied annies 
already in the field. 

The resources of the nation were at the same 
time becoming better and better mobilised, 
Tndustrios were being rapidly placed upon a 
war footing. Finance, as .shown above, was 
already there. Both in Washington and 
throughout tho country a real war spirit wa.M 



AMERICAN WAR MISSION IN LONDON. 

Col. House stands in the centre of the front row. The f{roup includes Admiral W. S. Benson, 
General Tasker H, Bliss, Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, and Messrs. Oscar T. Oorhy, Vance McCormick, 
Bainbrid^e Colby, T. Nelson Perkins, and Gordon Auohincloss. 


men reaching the age of 21, an army lit tle short 
of 6,000,000 (including the old voluntary 
force) could have boon reckoned upon under t he 
existing law. Ainendinents to it were, of 
cc)urae, prompted partly by considerations of 
industrial mobilization, but even so the fact 
that a draft law producing potentially 5,000,000 
was a year after its enactment deemed by 
many people not prolific enough (one Cabinet 
Minister spoke at the time of an army of 
12,000,000 and the President’s fine utterance 
in the sense of indefinite expansion has 
already been noted) must have been giving 
Germany “ fiuiously to think,” and may have 


growing day by day. lu April, 191 President 
Wilson iH'arteinMl the Allies by one of the 
pieces (»f self-stihordinal it)n !}i,d the hea<l 
of anv nntiorj has ex’fT laid upon the altar of 
any illianee. If once more (Jreat Hritain 
saerifieed the iiileiesfs r)f lar trade and the 
volume of her focal imi)ort.s by supplying a 
large proportion of the tonnage need<*d to lake 
American troops to Fra nee, she found herself 
paid back with inter(‘st. (Vuilrary, it was 
believed at the time, to the wi'^hes of some of 
his chief military advise rs, lie saerifiee<l the 
unity of his army to the emergency and 
authoriziHl the conclusion of an agreement 
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whereby American troops were to be tempo- 
rarily morgeH in spinal) units with the veterans 
of France and (*reat Britain. The object of 
this was, of course, to- ensure the speediest 
j)ossible use of American reinforcements in 
stemming the German attacks. The result of 
t his < lecision was spcetiily noticeable. American 
troops had for more than six months been 
holding small sectors in quiet j»arts of the front, 
notably near Toul, their engineers had more 
tiuui once toiigiit gallantly with British troops 
iigaiust surprise attacks, but in the battles 
betwi^en Soissons aiifl* the Marne at the 
begitmiag of Juikj large contingents of thi'in 
w'cre able to win notable laiu*els in helping to 
stay the German advance. Their effectiveness, 
indeed, called forth the espt^cial thanks of the 
Supreme War Council to Mr. Wilson. 

Neither the country nor Congress were far 
behind Mr. Wilson. While the troops were 
liurrying to Eurojw, Congress “ did its bit ** by 
giving the President the two measures for the 
further consolidation of the powers that it had 
fought so stubbornly in the winter. It passed 
successively the Overman Bill and the Bill 
establishing a Government Board for the 
financing of business enterprises useful to the 
war and the prevention of “ useless ” enter- 
prises. It passed an adequate sedition law 
wliich had been hanging fire even longer. It 
<*onsentod against the first judgment of its 
iiuvubers to continue in session during the 
surmner and pass I he .second war taxation 
measure, with its great increases of reveimc, 
ready for the ensuing winter. It stayed its 
attacks upon the .Aircraft Board and other 
suppos€Mlly weak links in the Government in 
response to a [)Pomise by the President to see to 
it tliat the necessary investigations were made. 

I'ho country acquiesced without, a murmur 
ill emergency measures wliich a year previously 
wouhl have made people’s hair stand on end. 
Having .submitted to the draft and having 
adequately supported Mr. Hoover’s economies, 
it accepted with alacrity Mr. McAdoo’s drastic 
handling of the railways with all the incon- 
veniences of crowded and more expensive 
travel and higher freight rates. It acccfited 
the tightening of the draft regulations to 
exclude from ‘‘ useless industries ” all eligiVile 
men. It accepted in the interests of tonnage 
economies import ami export restrictions that 
were bound to mutilate many lines of its trade 
almost as badly as British commerce had been 
injured by British war trade regulations. A 
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t.remi?n(iou» ri»e in coiiiinodity prices «1i(i not 
prejudice the success of tho'J'iiird Liberty U>an 
or gentTOiis contributions to the Red Cross ami 
c»ther charities. There came about simul- 
taneously a growing intoleiance of every! bing 
that savoured of a German bias. Kvt?n in 
outlying di.stricts of the W(^t, remote from the 
reverberations of the war, refusal to subscribe 
generously to the Third Liberty Loan was 
|)ointedly regarde<l as being a distinctly 


afwl that complete? victory was absolutely essen- 
tial for the safety and diKJency of the whole 
world, including the luiited States, 

l)e.sj)ite the agitation of the Irish and the 
eo\ ert but nom* the less assiduous j>ropaganda* 
uhieh (lermany still kept up, especially among 
otli«‘i- tion-Auglo Saxon races, despite the 
physical imniensity and divergencies of the 
<*ountrv, tiie people of t he Unite<l States wore 
l>egi!lnin^ to find thiMnselves a world -nation. 



THE 4th OF JULY, 1917, IN PARIS. 

The American Colours at the Invalides on Independence Day, the first detachment of American Truopi 

having landed in France on June 25th. 


Teutonic trait. A movement grew up against 
the German-printed Press and to prevent the 
teaching of German in schools. An attempt 
was made to boycott cvt*n so powerful a news- 
|)a[>er proprietor as Mr. Heai’st by coinmuiuties 
which, rightly or wrongly, suspcctiMl his Ameri 
canism. In some communiti(*s the (M>urts wi*re 
frtndy invoked against suspects. The period of 
perfunctory patriotism am I of fierfunctory 
jritei*eat in the war so plainly notic<»able 
a yf?ar earlier was in fact closing. Tht* 
shock of the German advances ami tilings 
lik(^ the growing frequency of bomliing 
raids on hospitals were rapidly convincing 
fieople that self-respect and loyalty to 
the Allies demanded an adeuuate war effort, 


'I’hey w<‘re bf'giiiniog to takt‘ pride in the 
discovery that there are irion^ stimulating 
<le.stiriies than the destiny of comfort al)Ie if 
powerful isolation, and tliat tin? call of a 
twentieth-century Pn'sidcut to serve ami save 
liumanity could make the blood course more 
generously than service of a <Ioctrine laid down 
hy his pred(‘<*essor of 1h<r eight r'cnth e<*ntury, 
a doctrine which it was riglitly fdt, could he 
have come back, would have l)r-cii tln^ first 
to eschew. It was nuilized that the days were 
for ever gone when the American continent 
could safely and in all circumstances enjoy 
its ideals t>f democmey liehiml the shield of a 
doctrine based fundamentally U|K)n the for- 
bearance and ilecency of all European Powers. 
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A GERMAN SUBMARINE CAPTyRED BY THE BRITISH 
Cut into sections and drawn through the streets of New York to advertise ** Liberty Bonds/’ 


With these discoveries came a change of the 
most hopeful augury for the future of the world. 
Everything was tending to bring the Unitod 
States and the British Empire closer together 
than they had ever been. One of the most 
interesting and convincing signs of that was the 
rapifl growth of a movement to revise the 
school histories of the country. It was dis- 
covered that many of them were at loa.st 
unfair in their troatincnt of the American 
Revolution and subsequent Anglo-American 
incidents from the war of 1812 downwards. 
The opinion long held in thoughtful circles grew 
by leaps and bounds that to their distortion of 
facts must be due to no small extent the anti- 
Hritish traditions upon which enemies of the 
lOinpire, from Count Bernstorff down to the 
meanest Fenian or Sinn Fein tub-thumper, 
had often played with all too much success. 
Another sign of the change was the fact that 
in the spring of 1918 American opinion had 
ceased to regard the troubles in Ireland only 
through glasses of piurely Hibernian manu- 
facture. 

The change was due to the healthiest 
of causes — better mutual understanding. It 
started w'ith Mr. Balfour’s Mission. As a 
venture for the furtlierance of immediate 
practical co-operation the mission may not 
have been altogether successful ; but of its 
educative value there could be no shadow of 
doubt. 

All through the ensuing year the leaven 
that had lieen implanted in the American 
imagination worked steadily. Its working was 
visible in the Press and in the utterances of 
public men. The Germans helped the move- 
ment on by constantly adding to tho 
object lessons why tho free institutions of 


;the^^United States and Great Britain would 
never be safe so long as Prussia remained 
iincrushed. It cannot, of course, be said that 
old prejudices against England were snuffed 
out overnight Even at the end of the period 
with wliich this chapter deals they still cropped 
up in expected places, especially in the pro- 
vincial districts of the United States, There 
were still occasional references to British 
selfishness or ineptitude. Temperance was at 
tho time making great strides in the United 
States, and some of those who favoured it were 
inclined to make a grievance out of the fact 
that England still made into beer some of the 
grain which the United States was economizing 
to send her. There was still perhaps a tendency 
to scrutinize somewhat jealously British 
achievements in the field. There were com- 
plaints when Sir Doulgas Haig was driven 
back from St. Quentin that the British had 
unduly weakened the line and “ let the French 
down ” because they were keeping in England 
a large force for their own reasons. Too 
little credit was perhaps given in the popular 
mind to the great sacrifice in ships, and there- 
fore in trade and comfort, that Great Britain 
had made, and was making, for the Allies and 
for the Unitod States. There still lurked in 
some minds a suspicion that the war-trade 
policy of the Empire had been conceived and 
was being conducted with one eye upon after- 
the-war opportunities. 

That sort of thing was partly due to a fast- 
dying tradition, and partly to tho British habit 
of silence and self -depreciation. It did not 
represent the main current of opinion, and still 
less tho views of those responsible for American 
policy. There can bo little doubt that after 
the object lesson before Amiens and the 
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Channel ports and between the Aisne and the 
Marne of the endurance of Germany's strength 
and the ruthlessness of her ambitions, the 
minds of many of those whoso business it was 
to think of such things turned quite naturally 
to sj^eculation as to whether intimate relations 
of a permanent order between the United 
. States and England miglit not bo the only 
way to save the freedom of the world. 

The rapprochement was lx?ing carrio<i on 
by many tangible factors. ^Pho perfect atnal- 
gamation and co-operation between the British 
and American Navies was one ; contact Ixd.ween 
tho two armies was another. One of the 
features of American life in 1917-1918 was 
the influx of British olTicers and men, not only 
into Now York and other big towns, but into 
all parts of the country. Two great British 
military missions, with branches all over the 
country, were established. There was the 
training mission which had a detachment of 
officers and men working with similar detach- 
ments from a similar French mission to help 
in the training of men and oflficers in the 
sixteen huge training camps scattered over the 


continent from Now England to California. 
There were the British and Canadian recruiting 
missions with branches in all grt'ut towns. 
The object of the recruiting mission was to 
collect volunteers for the IiuiK^rial Army, 
ixmding the signature of a treaty which wouhi 
enable Wasliington to draft British subjects 
who had not volunteered uiuler the Am<‘rican 
Draft Law (21 30 years), but under the law 
of that part of the Empire to which the British 
subject beloiig(>d. At the beginning of June, 
1918, tho treaty was on tho point of rati- 
fication, tho recruiting mission having in the 
meanwhile gained over 30.000 volunteers. 

The intlueiice ujjon public opinion of the 
officers of these two missions, some three or 
four hundred in nil, to say nothing of the 
hundreds ot other oflict'rs who from members 
of highly expert missions like the artillery 
mission downwards had htn^n detailed to the 
I-nited btatt's to help in tin.' production and 
purchase of supplies, was verv givat. 
Another powerful influence was tho expf‘rienco 
of the soldiers in Europe. (generals 
and privates hy word of mouth or by hdtcM 
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HOISTING THE STARS AND STRIPES AND 
THE UNION JACK TOGETHER 

For the first time, on the Victoria Tower, 
House of Lords, July 4, 1917. 

showed as pleasurably impressed 

by British eftieioncy an<l oomradeship as tlie 


i^ritish amiies in Fiance and thc\ British peoples 
at home w'ero with the American troops who 
were arriving among them in ever- increasing 
iiuinbcM’s. 

A happy intcT cliange of ofTicial representatives 
was another thing that liwlped to mould a new 
Anglo-American opinion. In London Colonel 
K. M. House \vT>n golden ojiinions for himself 
and his staff when in the autumn of 1917 he 
repaid as tlie President’s special commissioner 
the visit to Washington of Mr. 13alfour, and both 
in London and Paris did much quiet preparation 
for that clost^ relationship between the Allies 
on the one hand and between tlie United States 
and the Allit?s on the other which was hap)>ily 
(ronsuininat<'<.l under ( ht pressure of the (iermau 
otTtniHives. Ailmiral Sims, f)t?rrnaneMtly in 
Kuro[ie as the commaiuler of (lie American 
naval forces, admirably secon-.led the no less 
valuable work of .Mr. Page, (he American 
Ambassa^lor, w hr) continued in London as Hje 
representative of an Ally the excellent record 
that he had aehi<?ved a.s tln^ rt^preheutativc of 
a neutral. Indeeil, Mr. Page played a part in 
the diplomacy of ( he war which was of tlie very 
gr(‘atest value both to his own country am I (he 
coinmon cause. 

The choice of British officials for tlie Uni(ed 
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StMos was equally hapi)y. As soon as she 
entered the war it was realized that British 
representation in the United States would need 
strengthening. It was not that t he Ambassador, 
Sir Cecil Spring Rice, had failed. But to the 
diplomatic work that ho havl cnrrieil on while 
the United States was neutral was atlded, when 
the United States entere'd the war, a vast 
amount of oommoicial and technical work. 
A War Mission was organized in the early 
suirmier of 1917 partly to deal with Biitish 
purchases and partly to act as advisors to 
various branches of the American Govornmeiit. 
The first head of the War Mission, which had a 
staff running well into four figures, was Lord 
Xorthcliffe, whoso career and personality had 
long befoix^ mttde him among Americans one of 
the most jjopular and respected of British 
public figures. In the autumn of 1917 J^ord 



t/y<i55a»<?. 

ADMIRAL SIMS, 

Commanderdn-Chief of U.S.A. Naval Forces in 
Europe. 

ite- 

Heading visited Washington to settle on behalf 
of the British Oovorninent some rather diflicult 
financial problems. In February, 1918, Lord 
Reading r(»appeare<l in the dual role of Am- 
bassador and Lord High Commissioner. His 
appointment was due to the retirement of Sir 
Cecil Spring Rice, who died a few weeks later 
in Canada, and to Lord Northcliffe’s asstimption, 
after a most useful stay ot four months in the 
United States, of other important duties in 
London. 

No better choice than that of Lord Reading 


could hav^e been made for the arduous double 
task that awaited him in Washington. He canu) 
not only with the prestige of hia high ofTlce iu 
Knglaml but also with the advantage of having 
already on his previous mission to the United 
States won the respect and friendship of the 
American officials with whom he had to deal. 
Ihe appointment as ambassador to Washington 



COL. F. M. HOUSE. 

President Wilson's friend and Counsellor. Head 
of the Mission to Europe In 1917. 

of the Lord Chief .Tustiis* was morc’over takiui 
by the American peof)le as a greater com- 
pliment than the apprantinent of any diplo- 
matist tie curriiir^ could luiv<* Ix'cn. The 
ability with which he handled the difTt*reiit 
problems that crowded u|)on him in the 
spring of MM 8, and the inspiring nature of 
the f<av public u<ldn*sses which he madv' wen* 
p<rhaps of more valiii* than was generally 
realized, not only in the c«‘me!iting of a |)(M’ma 
nent .\nglo American rapjjrorhcwent hut in 
})ridging over the diflicult. days of tiu' first 
(piartcr of 1918. 

Those days, fiowcvcr, were, as this cliapt<r 
has .shown, of short diiiMtion. More than ouee 
it wa.s the jileasant task of Loi'<l Heading t<» 
convey to the AmcTieaii ( Jocerninerif and people 
tlx? thanks of the Ih itish ( Joveriiment and 
peoples fur help f)romj)tly an<l effectively gi\r*n 
during the dark months when Germany was 
striviiig to break Franee and (heat Britain 
before American intervention coiihf become 
decisive. 

There are eastern lands where, as night drau .s 
to a close, the skie-s an? lighted by a wondroiis 
herald of the corning <lay. For a space, (jarth 
and heaven arc rc^splendent with the semblance 
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[Fr§ ich official ffio'cgrath. 

NEW ARRIVALS AT THE AMERICAN CAMP ON THE AISNF, 1918. 


c*f the (hiwii. Nature has no night lovelier 
and none more deceiving. Soon the fair vision 
fades, and night and darkness rcsnine their 
sway, ^rheir reign is brief. Liglit gathers 
anew, and the sun rises in glory to quicken and 
to bless. 

When the Great Republic drew her swor<l, her 
peoples and all Iho free peoples of the world 
lifted their hearts with gljw^lness at the coming 
of tlu* day. Their eyes, they cried, saw arrayed 
against tlie powers of f*viJ the resistless might 
appointed to crush its heiul. I'hey were not 
w rong. The day was coining, but they mistook 
for the true dawn her fleeting harbinger. As 


those primal glories faded, the hearts of many 
grew chill. After the fair light, the gloom was 
hard to bear. But those who knew bade them 
hav<3 no fear Patience, the day was surely at 
hand. 

In 1018 the day breaks. The sun is above 
tlie mountains. The mists disjierse ; all 
influences malign pale beforo? liirn. He has 
still to climb the heaven. He has still to 
put forth his full majesty and rniglit. But 
henceforth ho pursues his ordainctl course, 
resistless, nmvearying, beneficent to all. /nci- 
pient rnagni procedere menses. America is in 
the war. 


t 



CHAPTER CCXLV. 


VICTORIA CROSSES OF THE 
WAR. (V.) 

“Come On, the Tigers ! “ — ^Another Surgeon Recipient—A Brave Dafaimr— The Episode 
• of the Spiked Stick— Exceptional Coolness— A Canadian’s Fine Exploit— Stripped to 
Bandolier and Rifle Pill-Box Achievements — A Lancer as Strkixmier- Bearer — 

Wounded Officer’s Deed— Rushing “Nests” of Machine CJuns -A Scots Cuardsman’s 
Cross — ^A Colonel’s Gallantry — Lieut. -Col. Elliott-Cooper, D.8.O.. Fighting to the 

Last ” — A Tank Commander’.s Bravery — ^A (Grenadier (Jiiards’ Officer’s Heroism — Post- 
humous Honours— —Aeroplane .Fire — ^A Tenacious Sergeant-' -A I’riumphant .Rifleman 

The London Regiment— Marvellous Bomb-Throwing -Captain McC’chden— Lord Rother- 

MERE AND AERODROME WORKERS — CASUALTIES TO V.O. RECIPIENTS— A MaCHINIC-GuNNKR’s 

Defence — ^A V.C. Hero in Co-operation — Killed After Six Days’ Fighting— Two Airmen’s 
“ Outstanding Bravery ” — Colonel Anderson’s Fearless I.eading — Second- Lieut. 
Cassidy’s Last Stand— Another Aeroplane Attack A SiNCLE-ff anded Charge — A 
Colonel’s Inspiration of British and Allied Troops— The First A.8.C. Recipient in the 
War — “ To Hell with Surrender ! ” — ^Another Grenadier (jUards’ Officer Recipient — 
The Last to Leave — Perilous Message-Carrying — Lieut. -Col. James Forbks-Roukrtson’s 
High Courage — ^A Naval Cross, 


M any regimental records contain 
bravo stories of the way in wliich 
British soldiers have been rallied 
in battle by their leaders. There 
was the immortal inspiration of “ Die hard, my 
men, die hard ! ” uttered by the colonel of the 
m at Albuera ; and in the Groat War there 
were many instances of a gallant lead being set 
by an appeal to the esprit de corps of a regiment 
— ^in no case was that appeal more successful 
than wlien it was made in a cherished nick- 
name. Such an illustration was given by 
Philip Eric Bent, D.S.O., of the Leicestershire 
Regiment, an officer who held the strange 
official rank of “ Second Lieut. (Temp. Lieut. - 
Col.).” Lieut.-Col. Bent was one of 18 
recipients of the Cross whose records worn 
published on January 11, 1918, and of whom 
no fewer than six wore members of the Canadian 
Voi XVI.— Part 206 


forces. Ho furuished another instance of the 
cool lomlorsiiip and inspiring example, that true 
and simple “ valour ” for whiidi the Cross was 
solely given. Hen? again there is no oppor- 
tunity of describing any outstanding {personal 
exploit- — only of reeording eonsistent courage, 
stern resolution, and the setting of an example 
which resulted in securing part of a lino which 
was most important to later o|K?rationH. 
Lieut.-Col. Bent had shown rcpeatedly how 
high the courage was that filled him ; he had 
passed that courage on to those who depended 
on him tor guidance and example, and he 
crowned the exhibition of it when, in leading a 
charge, he inspirijd his men with the cry of, 
“ Come on, the Tigers ! ” using the treasured 
nickname of the old 17th Foot who became 
the Lcicestershirc Regiment. A few weeks 
afU?r tliat ral lying-call was uttered there were 
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to b© further displays of wondrous courage by 
these same “ Tigers.” 

Two brief records amongst the 18 related to 
Captain John Fox Russell, M.C., R.A.M.C., and 
L/Dafadar Qobind Singh, Indian Cavalry. 
Captain Russell, who was the ninth member of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps (the nine includ- 
ing Martin Lt^ake and Chavasse, recipients of 
Bars to their Crosses) to win the Cross in the 
war, was attached to the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
and his honour was awarrled for “most con- 
spicuous bravery displayed in action until he 
was killed.” Repeatedly he went out to attend 
the wounded under “ murderous fire ” from 
snipers and machine-guns, and in many cases 
whore no other means were at hand he carried 
them in himself, although he w’as almost 
exhausted. The native officer gnjatly distin- 
guished himself by tlirice volunteering to carry 
messages between the regiment and brigade 
headquarters, a distance of a mile and a half, 
over open ground which was under the observa- 


i 

•1 


1 

M 

L/DAFADAR GOBIND SINGH, 

Indian Cavalry. 

tion and heavy fire of the enemy. He delivered 
liis messages, although on each of the three 
occasions his horse w*is shot and he was forced 
to finish liis journey on foot. On February 6, 
1918, Dafmlar Gobind Singh received his Cross 
from the King, at Buckingham Palace, and 
subsequently, with ten other Indian cavalry 
officers who were visiting London as the guests 
of the nation, he attended a reception by the 
National Indian Association. General Sir 



O’Moore Creagh, V.C., late Commander-in- 
Chief in India, presided. The general, when a 
captain, Bombay Staff Corps, had been 
awarded the Cross for liis heroic defence of a 
village on the Cabul River nearly 39 years pre- 
viously. Ho pointed out that of the nine 
Victoria Crosses so far awarded to Indians in 



CAPTAIN JOHN FOX RUSSELL, R.A.M.C. 

comiexion with the war this was the second to 
be won by the gallant Rahator Rajputs, the 
tribe to which Maharaja Sir Pertab Singh 
belonged ; aiul it was the firet awanl to an 
oflicer of the Imperial S(>rvi(re troops. Ho added 
that the dafadar began liis Army career in the 
Jodhpur Lancers and w^os transferred to the 
28th Cavalry, and said that since the ancient 
days of tlie Maharbharata the Rajputs liad ever 
been ready to sacrifice their livt^s for the honour 
of their King and country. An address in 
Hindustani was reivl and presented to thp 
dafadar, who also received a piece of plate 
subscribed for by friends and handed to him 
by a six-year-old godson of the Maharajl^ of 
Bikanir, wdio was dressed in the uniform of a 
Rajput officer. The dafadar w as also presented 
with an inscribed gold watch and was garlanded. 
Maharaja Sir Pertab Singh, who wan present, 
expressed his pride that another kinsman of 
his had won the Cross, and declared that it was 
a proud day for the Rahator Rajpujb.s, all of 
whom would warmly appreciate the tribute of 
the ex-Commander-in-Chief . This pleasant and 
enthusiastic ceremony was a picturesque 
addition to the more prosaic gatherings at which 
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presentational had been made to British re- 
cipients of the Cross. 

Uncommon circumstances attended the award 
to Lieutenant (Temp. Captain) Robert Gee, 
M.C., Royal Fusiliers. A strong enemy force 
hod pierced our lino and captured a brigade 
hecKiquarters and ammunition clump. Goo 
found himself a prisoner, but so little to his 
liking was the prospect of captivity in Germany, 
and so determined was he to regain his liberty, 
that he fell upon the enemy with liis spiked 
stick, killed one of them, and through the unox- 


1918, Leicester gave a public reception to 
Captain Geo, to whom the Mayor presented 
a gold watch and chain. 

In its essentials Geo’s exploit was single- 
handed ; and practically single-handed also 
was the acliievoment for which tlie Cross was 
awarded to Private Henry James Nicholas, 
New Zealand Infantiy, who captured a strong 
pasition and by doing so saved many casualtiee. 
He was one of a l^wis gun section, and his 
valour and coolness were oflicially described 
as exceptional. He rushed forward alone, 



SBRGT; NICHOLAS, N.Z. INF., LEAVES THE PALACE. 


pectedness, surprise, and resolution of liis on- 
slaught managed to escape. He then organized 
a party of the brigade staff, and with this he 
fiercely attacked the enoiiiy, closely followed 
and supported by two companies of infantry. 
By his own bravH^ry and prompt action he, ai<led 
by his orderlies, cleared the locality, ihe 
captain then established a defensive flank on the 
outskirts of a villages and, finding t hat an enemy 
machine-gun was still in action, he, with a 
revolver in each hand, and followed l)y one man, 
rushed and captured it, killing eight of the crew . 
At this time he was wounded, but refused to 
have the wound dressed until he was satisfied 
that the defence was organized. On July IL 


about 25 yards alioad of his section, sliot 
an ofliccr w^lio was in eommand of a strong 
point, n.nd with bombs ami bayi>net over- 
came the. n'st of the garrison of H», mlding 
to the splendour of this acliievernent by 
eapturingfour wotmded prisoners and amarhine- 
giiii. The New / aliinder was not content with 
wViat h(^ hiiil (lorn;— he subsequently, when the 
advance ha<l reached its limit, ptM'fornUMl the 
most valuable task of collecting aimmmition 
doing this under heavy machim^-gun and rifle 
fir(‘. 

It had l>ccome a matter of course to read and 
siM‘ak of the astonishing deeds of officers and 
men w ho had come Irom overseas to take their 
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stand side by side with the home troops. 
Such courage and enterprise were displayed and 
such amazing readiness to seize a favourable 
Gpportimity was shown, that there remained no 
obvious outlet for fresh energy, yet such 
openings were found by men like Private 
James Peter Robertson, of the Canadian 
Infantry, whoso acts gave him a high place on 
the roll of fame. Uncut wire and a machine 
gun htul held up Robertson’s platoon and 
mad© it suffer heavily, whereupon Robert- 







LIEUT. (Temp. CAPTAIN) ROBERT GEE, 
Royal Fusiliers. 

son dashed to an o{)ening on th(^ flank, rushed 
the gim, and after a desi)erate struggle with the 
crew killed four and then turned the gun on the 
rc^st. The result of such an onslaught was 
inevitable — the survivors, dismayed by the 
attack, fled towards th€*ir own lines. This 
valiant pioneer had paved a way and his 
platoon mlvancod so effectively that Robert- 
son was able tt» punish the enemy still more 
sevei'ely ; then, carrying the captured gun, he 
led l\is platoon to tjie final objective. There 
he selected an excellent position, and, getting 
the weapon into action, he fired on the retreating 
and utterly demoralized encmiy. While the 
consolidation went on Robertson’s resolute 
use of the gun kept down the fir(^ of the enemy 
8nii>ers, his courage inspiring his comrades to 
“ the finest efforts.” So far this magnificent 
(’anadian had escaped death, but that was 
soon to overtake liim. The end, however. 


came doubtless as he would have wished it to 
come— certainly to his lasting honour and 
glory, for he was killed just as he returned with 
the second of two of our snipers who were badly 
wounded in front’ of on© of our trenches, and 
whom he hod gone out, under very heavy fire, to 
carry in. 

Another Canadian — ^Private Cecil John Kin- 
ross, Canadian Infantry — showed astonishing 
courage during prolonged and very severe 
operations, and tlu'oughout a whole day ho 
displayed ” maiwellous coolness,” ” fighting 
with the utmost aggressiveness ” against heavy 
odds until ho was seriously wounded. A very 
severe mixed fire chocked the advance of his 
company, but Kinross, so far from regoi-ding 
this hold-up as a cause for ceasirig o|x^ralions, 
renewed the gallant efforts he hod been making. 
He carefully surveyed the situation, then 
deliberately divested himself of all his equip- 
ment, except his rifle and bandolier, and so 
cloaretl for action he advanced alone over the 
open ground, in broad daylight, charged an 
enemy macliine-gun which was firing destruc- 
tively, killed the crow of six, and .seized and 
desitroyed the gun, 'Phis display of spirit 
roused the company to such eiau’gy that they 



[Canadian War Racordt* 

LIEUT. (Acting CAPTAIN) C. P. J. O’KBLLY, 
Canadian Infantry. 


w’ere able to make a further atlvance of 300 
yards and establish a highly important position. 
Kinross continued to display remarkable valour 
until his wounds compelled him to desist. No 
other V.C. record of the war had indicated 
quite the same cool, deliberate preparation for 
a final effort as this stripping to the bandolier 
and rifle. 

By this time “ pill-boxes ” had become estab* 
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liBhed as centres of fieree fighting, and in any 
considerable batch of Victoria Cross awards it 
was almost certain that some of the honours 
would be given for “pill-box" achievements. 
Of the 18 cases under consideration throe were 
of this description, and it was an interesting 
circumstance that all three recipients were 
members of the Canadian forces — ^I.ioutenant 
(Acting Captain) Christopher ratrick John 
O’Kellj', M.C., Canadian Infantry; Sergeant 
George Harry Mullin, M.M., Canadian Infantry ; 
and Private Thomas William Holmes, Canadian 
Mounted Rifies. O’Kelly showed “ extra- 
ordinary skill and doterniinatiou ” and »in- 
comtnon daring in all ho tUd. An original 
attack had failed, and two companies of his 
unit had launched a new attack. Under heavy 
fire and without any artillery barrage O’Kclly 


a heavy bombardment and was not only causing 
severe casualties to our troops but also holding 
up an att.wk. First Mullin mode a dash at a 
8nii)er’8 post in front and destn^ye<l the garri- 
8on with bombs ; then, crawling on to the top 
of the “piihbox,** ho shot the two machine- 
gtmncrs with his revolver, after wliich he rushed 
to another entrance and f(>rc‘od the garrison of 
10 to siirn^ndor. The marvel was not that the 
sergeant’s clotliing was “riddled by bullets,” 
as it wits, but t hat the sergeant himself was not 
almost blown to pieces by the rapid Ore tliat was 
directed at him ; yet ho seemed to bear a 
ohanned life and helped to save a situation and 
mnnerous liv(*s. The extraordinary perfonn- 
anee was witnessed by many spectators. 

Holmes’s act bort^ a strong resemblance to 
Mullin s, for he also worked single-handed and 



advanced his command over 1,000 yards, 
stormed and took the enemy positions on the 
crest of a hill, and then personally organized 
and led a series of attacks agaiast “ pill-boxes ” 
with such courage and success that his company 
alone captured six of these structures with 100 
prisoners and six machine-guns. This dizzling 
exploit was augmented later in the afternoon, 
when, under his inspiring leadership, O’Kelly’s 
company repelled a strong coimter-atttu?k and 
took more prisoners, and during the night 
captured a hostile raiding party of one ofticer 
and 10 men, with a machine-gun. 

Mullin’s was one of those astounding per- 
formances which looked like reckless escapades, 
and were perhaps successful only because? of 
their complete audacity and the inability of an 
enemy to realize that they were seriously 
meant. The sergeant was single-handed, yet 
he unhesitatingly rushed upon and captured a 
coxnmanding ** pill-box ** which had withstood 


ran forward to a ** pill-box ” strong point from 
whifih a dostnictivo mixed lire was causing 
serious casualties, lly throwing two bombs he 
killed and wounded the crews of two macliino- 
guiis, then ho returned to his coinnules and 
secured anotlier bonih. Again rushing forward 
alone uinler heavy firf? he tlu'cw the bomb into 
tlie ent rance of the “ pill box,” cauHiiig the 19 
occupants to surrender. 

Anotlier Canadian Mounted Rifleman, Cap- 
tain (Acting Major) (Jeorge Randolph Pearkes, 
M.C., carried on gallantly, although ho was 
wounded in the ihigli just b(?foro an important 
advance. In spite of his wound and many 
obstacles ho continued to l(?ad his men, and by 
tenaciously holding to his purposes and showing 
an utter contempt of iiersonal danger lil 
acliieved far more than the task which hoii boon 
allotted to him. His success, wath a small body 
of men, against groat odds, was duo to his “ won- 
derful powers of control and loading.” 
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Completing the list of Canadians amongst the 
18 awards was Corporal Colin Barron, Canadian 
Infantry, another doer of remarkable indi- 
vidual things. He rushed three maclune-guns 
single-handed, killed four of the crow*, and 
captimjd the rest ; then, with great initiative 
arid skill, he turned one of the captured W’eapons 
on the retiring enemy and oatised them severe 



[Cat.aaiaf) War 


captain (Acting MAJOR) G. R. PEARKES, 
Canadian Mounted Rifles. 

casualties. Barron had opened fire on the 
three g»ms from a (lank at point-blank range, 
and liis act produced far-reaching results. 

Full opportunity of showing their splendid 
qualities us mounted men had not boon Ofien 
tt> thy British cavalry for a long j)eriod, but in 
other ways they proved their sterling worth. 
Amongst those w’ho greatly distinguished 
themselves was Private George William Clare 
(IMiunstead), of the Lancers, who performed 
h(>foic deeds as a stretcher-bearer end w'on 
lasting renown before he met a soldier’s death. 
During an intense and coutimiovis enemy 
bombardment he <lressed and conducted 
w’oimdcd over the open to a dressing station 
about 500 yards away. But saving wounded, 
glorious and humane though the w^ork w’as, did 
not satisfy the soldierly ambition of the dis- 
•inounted horseman. There was a detached 
post some 150 yards out in the open, of w'hich 
all the garrison had become casualties. Seeing 
this state of tilings, Clare crossed the fire -swept 
intervening space, and having drejssed all the 
cases he manned the post single-handed till 
relief could be sent — an act of outstanding 
resource and bravery ; then he carried a 


seriously wounded man through intense fire to 
cover, and later succeeded in getting him to the 
dressing station. When he reached the dress- 
ing station Clare was told that the enemy were 
using gas shells to a large extent in a valley 
below. The wind was blowing the deadly pro- 
duct tow’ards a line of trenches and occupied 
shell-holes, and so this unconquerable soldier, 
who ht\d already risked so much, started on the 
right of the line and personally warned every 
company post of the danger. During the whole 
of this time ho w'as under shell and rifle fire. So 
far ho had had many escapes, but subsequently 
he was killed by a shell. 

Wounded during a very heavy bombardment 
and afterwards receiving two further wounds. 
Second Lieutenant (Acting Captain) Arthur 
Moore Lascelles, Durham Light Infantry, set a 
fine example of courage, resolution, and self- 
sacrifice by refusing to have his wounds dressed 
ar»d persisting in lus duty. W^hon his trench 
hi^d been captured and several of his men made 
prisoners the captain instantly jumped on to the 
parafiet, and, followed by the rest of his com- 
pany, numbering only 12, rushed across under 
very heavy machine-gun fire and drove moie 
than 00 of the enemy back, saving a most 



CORPORAL COLIN BARRON, 
Canadian Infantry. 


critical situation. With untiring energy Las- 
celles reorganized the position, but short/ly after- 
wards the enemy again attacked and captured 
both the trench and him ; thougli later he had 
the good fortune to escape and the pride to learn 
that his conduct had been rewarded with the 
Cross. 

That overmastering spirit of the “ lone 
hand which hod possessed so many of the 
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recipients of the honour enabled Sergeant 
Charles Edward Spackinan, Border Regiment 
{Fulham) to work by himself across fii'^vswept 
and absolutely coverless ground towards a 
machine-gun whoso fire made it impossible for 



SERGEANT G. E. SPACKMAN. 
Border Kc^t. 


troops to advance. 1'he s(^rgoant at last, 
going through tlie fire, reached th(’ gun and 
killed all but one of the '.row ; th<*n ho rush<‘d 
tho weapon and took it singhvhanded and so 
cleared the way for his company to mlvanct‘. 
That was a case of a rush, and a very fine oii<‘, 
at an individual weapon; but Lanco-CorjMaal 
Robert McBeath, Scaiorth fliglilandcrs (Kin- 
loclibervie, Jjiirg, Sutherland), sought conflict 
with “ a nest ” of machine-guns. Tliese the 
<Mi(?my had placed in tho western outskirts of a 
village, and they were firing on tho Highlander’s 
unit and a unit on his right and doing seri<»us 
mischief and checking the advance. A L<'wis 
gun was called for to deal with this virulent 
“ nest,” and McBeath volunteered for the fluty 
of handling it. Alone he at once iiiovihI off 
with the gun and liis revolver, and having 
located one of the ” nest ” he worked toward - 
it and shot the gunner. Then h(? found sf?venil 
other hostile macliine-guns in action and these 
ho attacked with tho help (d’ a tank. A 
llighlander in himself, when armcfi with a 
I..ewis gun, wan no w’elcoirif^ sight to any hostile 
band, and still less pleasant was fhe ml vent of 
reinforcement in tho shape of a tank. Th<* 
end was almost inevitable the gunners were 
driven to ground in a deep dug-out, and Mc- 
Beath, reckless of the peril that menaced him, 
rushed in after them. On the steps an Of ponent 
offered opposition ; him the Highlander shot. 


atul driving the rest of the garrison from the 
<liig-o»it ho captured three oflioi'rs and 30 
men. In all there were five iimelune guiis 
inouiited round tho dug-oul, and by puttuig 
these out of action Jlelleath eleured tlio way 
for the mlvaiice of both units. Ilis valour was 
shown not merely oi\ ouc' oceasiou but during 
(bnv days of sev.-n> fighlinj;, and his coiidoel 
tbroughout was oflicially ilescribetl as being 
lH‘yond I mist*. 

\ cry ifKoun'eful and courageous also was 
tho behaviour in a tinu' of grav** pf'HI .)f 
Scrgcaiit .folm McAuIay. D.t’.M.. Scots (Jnanls 



SEC.-LIEUT. (Acting CAPTAIN) A. M. 
LASGELLES. 

Durham Infantry. 
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(Stirling). His was one of the cases of a self- 
reliant non-commissioned officer taking .com- 
mand of a company when all the, officers had 
become casualties) reorganizing the men and 
cheering them ; showing also high spirit and 
skill in using machine-guns. In addition to 
these displays of heroism, the sergeant carried 
to a place of safety, under heavy fire, and for a 



LCE.-CORPORAL R. McBEATH, 
Seaforth Highlanders. 


long distance, his company commander, who 
had been mortally wounded. That was an 
uncommonly hard and terrible journey, for 
twice the sergeant was knocked down by the 
concussion of bursting shells, and iletermined 
efforts were made by the enemy to intercept 
him. Two of these assailants ho killed, and 
triumphing over all obstacles and dangers, ho 
succeeded in the noble purpose to which he had 
steeled liirnsolf. McAulay was a member of 
the Glasgow Police Force. In March, 1918, 
ho was presented with a silver cigar and 
cigarette casket and a silver cigarette case 
by Major Lord Stair, on behalf of his comrades 
of the Sergeants’ Mess of the Scots Guards, 
Wellington Barracks. 

One case remains to complete this long and 
varied list — ^that of Major (Acting Lieut. -Col.) 
John Sherwood -Kelly, C.M.G., D.S.O., Norfolk 
Kegiment, commanding a battalion Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers. In this, as in so many 
other records, the details were unnecessarily 
obscure — “ the canal,” ” the bridge ” and “ the 
high ground ” being mentioned, though not 
the slightest intelligible clue had been afforded 
as to any particular canal, or bridge, or groimd ; 
while it could only be assumed that tlie 
“enemy,” persistently referred to as such, 


were Germans. No official dulness or vague- 
ness, however, could prevent the formation of 
a very clear impression of the excellence of the 
colonel’s leiulership or his consistent bravery. 
A party of men of another unit which had been 
detailed to cover the passage of “ the canal ” 
by his battalion were held up on the near side 
of the water by heavy rifle fire directed on 
“the bridge.” The officer at once ordered 
covering fire and personally led the leading 
company of his battalion across the canal. 
After crossing he i*econnoitred, under heavy 
fire from rifles and machine-guns, “ the high 
ground ” held by the enemy. When the left 
flank of the colonel’s battalion advanced to 
the assault of tliis objective it was held up by 
a tliick belt of wire, whereupon he crossed to 
that flank, and \yith a Lewis gim team, forced 
his way “ under heavy fire through obstacles, 
got the gun into position on the far side, and 
covered the advance of his battalion through 
the wire.” In this way Colonel Sherwooll- 
Kclly and his men were enabled to capture the 



[Sassano. 

SERGEANT JOHN MoAULAY. 

Scots Guards. 


position. Subsequently this gallant officer 
personally led a charge against “ somfi pits ” 
from which a heavy fire was being directed on 
liis men. The resolute nature of tliis assault 
was sufficiently shown by the result, for the 
pits were captured, together with five machine- 
guns and 46 prisoners, a large number of the 
enemy being killed. 

No fewer than seven posthumous awards 




LIBUT.^GOLONEL SHERWOOD-KELLY. C.M.G., D.S.O.. 
Shows his Cross to some friends. 


were included iu a total of 12 aimoimcefneiiUs 
in the Jjotulon (iazeUe oi February 13, 1918. 
One of the awards was of exceptional interest 
because of the nature of the deed for whicrh 
it was given aiul the fact that the recipient died 
while a prisoner of war in Cleniiany ; it was 
still further notable because of his rank and 
youth. This hero was Lieut. -Colont*! Neville 
Bowes Elliott-Cooper, D.S.O., M.C., Koval 

Fusiliers, who was only 29 years of age 
Colonel Elliott-Cooper heard that the enemy 
had broken through our outpost line, where- 
upon he rushed from his dug-out, and on stx'ing 
them advancing across the open he mounted 
the parapet and dashed forward, calling upon 
the reserve company and details of battalion 
headquarters to follow. This comluct in 
itself was truly spirited, but to add to its 
distinction the colonel was absolutely unarmed, 
and therefore had not that moral supi^ort 
which the possession of weapons undoubtedly 
gives to a fighter. Undeteri*ed by this circum- 
stance, and equally undismayed by the 
advancing enemy, he made straight for them 
and he and his gallant band forced them back 
600 yards. The colonel was in front and while 


still 40 yards ahead he wa^ severely wonneh^d. 
lie saw that his iiu^n wc*n* greatly outrnnnbercMl 
and suffered heavily — th(*n he crowned his 
noble conrago by a glerious sacriliee, for 
though lie knew that- he iiiiivt suffer the worst 
of all a good soMier's fal^^ that of being taken 
prisoner by th<' (lermans lu* signalleil to hitj 





LIEUT.-COLONFX N. B. ELLIOTT-COOPER, 
Royal Fuiiliert. 
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Temp. LIEUT. (Acting CAPTAIN) 

R. W. L. WAIN, 

Tank Corps. 

mon to withdraw. It was through Colonel 
Elliott'Cooper’s proinpt and gallant leading 
that time was gained for the reserves to move 
up and occupy the line of defence. Subse- 
qiM ntly it was reported that he died of wounds 
on February 11 while a prisoner of war at 
Hanover. 

The stories of the other six posthumous 
honouf's showed how' worthy the recipients 
were to keep company with an otticer like 
Elliott -Cooper. Of these half-dozen all but 
one were officers, the exception being Private 
Walter Mills, Manchester Regiment (OMham), 
whose act was uncommonly bravo and self- 
sacrificing. Following an intense gas attack, a 
strong enemy patrol tried to rush our posts, 
the garrisons of which had been overcome. 
Mills was badly gassed himself, but in spite of 
this he met the attac;k single-handed and 
continued to throw bombs until reinforcements 
came, and he courageously remained at his 
post until the hostile attacks liad been finally 
driven off. The determined devotion of this 
soldier is best judged^ from the fact that he 
died from gas poisoning while being carrietl 
away. It was solely duo to his exertions, 
“ when his only chance of peraonal safety lay 
in remaining motionless,” that the enemy was 
defeated and the line (‘emained intact. 

” Fighting to the last, till he was shot 


through the head,” was written of another 
Royal Fusilier officer. Lieutenant (Acting 
Captain) Walter Napleton Stone, whose valour 
was shown in a desperate rearguard action— 
an episode which brought into strong relief 
some of the incident which were of daily occur- 
rence in the war and of necessity passed almost 
without public liotice. Stono was conunanding 
a company in an isolated position 1,000 yards 
in front of the main linq and overlooking the 
enemy’s position. He saw the enemy massing 
for an attack and afforded invaluable inlor- 
mation to brigade headquarters. The captain 
was ordered to withdraw his company, leaving 
a rearguard to cover the withdrawal. The 
attack developing with unexpected speed, he 
sent three platoons back and hirqself remained 
with the rearguard. What followed proved 
the heroism of the captain and his little band. 
There w’os “ a trt>mendous bombardment,” 
and under this the officer stood on the parapet 
with a telephone observing the enemy and* 
continuing to send back valuable information 
imtil by his orders the wire was cut. Stone’s 
coolness and accurate informal ion, however, 
had enabled dispositions to be made just in 
time to save the lino and avert disaster. Part 



PRIVATE WALTER MILLS. 
Manchester Regiment. 


of the cost of that important gain was the 
captain’s life, and with him perished his 
valiant rearguard, which was ” eventually 
surrounded and cut to pieces.” 

A fatal wound in the head ended the display 
of a tank commander’s bravery. This was 
Temporary Lieutenant (Acting Captain) 
Richard William -Leslie Wain, Tank Corps, 
whose tank was disabled by a direct hit during 
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an Mtack. The only suivivons were Wain 
and one man and both we»« serioualy wounded. 
The captain waa bleeding profusely fmm hk 
wounds, but he refused the attention of the 
stretcher bearers, and, rushing f,om behind the 
tank with a Uwis gun, he captured an enemy 
strong point which was holding up the attack, 
taking about half the garrison prisoner! 
Although the officer’s wounds w<!ic very serious, 
he picked up a- rifle and went on firing at the 
retreating enemy until he ii>ceive.l a woun!l in 
the head which provwl f.atal. Wain’s valour 
and self-sacrifice enabled the infantry to 
advari(3e. 

Tho siipf-rb contain] jt of darigor which liaH 
been for so long associated with Oiuirdsincn's 
deeds was shown to tlie full by Lieutenant 
(Acting Captain) George Henry Tathain Paton, 
M.C., Grenadier Guards. A unit on his left 
had been driven back and his c.m\\mny praeti- 
eally surroundod, whereupon Paton fearlessly 
exposed himself to readjust the line. \V'ithin 
oO yards of the enemy, and under a withering 
fire, ho eoolly walked up and down, setli?ig an 
inspiring example to his men. He personally 



LIEUT. (Aotintf CAPTAIN) O. H. T. PATON, 
Grenadier Guard§. 

removed several men anrl was the last to leave 
the village where this brave display was made. 
At a later ttage Paton again readj!i.ste<i the? 
line. During the whole of the op(.*ratioii he 
exposed himself regardless of all danger, and 



LIEUT. (Acting CAPTAIN) W. NAPLETON 
STONE, 

Royal Fusiliers. 

when the (‘nemy four times conntor^attockod 
he .sprang each time on the parapet, 'rhis 
deliberate risking of his life brought an almost 
inovi(a])l(* end, and the young (hiatdsmau was 
at last mortally wounded. After the enemy 
had broken through on his kdt he again 
moiHited tho parape^t and with a few men 
“ who wt*ro inspired by his great oxamplo ” 
forced thc'ni once more to withdraw, thereby 
undoubtedly saving th«3 left flank. 

Lieutenant Hugh Mackenzie, D.C.M., 
Canadian Machim^-Gun Corps; Soeoiid 
IJeutenarit Stanlf^y Ih'iiry Parry Poiighey, 
Koyal fSeottish Fusiliers, and Temporary 
Second Li(Mitcnant Jaiia's Samuel Kmerson, 
Royal liiJiisUilling Kusilicrs, wcrf< three more 
pfist humous cast's. MackcMizie showcil Hplendifi 
Iciulcrship when in chM.rg(3 of a section of four 
iiiiwhinc-guiis aceoinpaiiying the infantry in 
an attack. Seeing that tin? remnants of an 
infantry c»>m])any were iKLsitating In^fore a 
nest of inachiiie-guns which wen? on corn- 
manding grouiifl and causing sfivcrc ca.Hua]ties, 
}»' rnllitMl tlu^ infantry, organizctl an attack 
and carri(‘d tlu^ strong point. Then he found 
that the position was swept by machine-gun 
tire frran a “ pill -box ” which doniinat'ed all 
the ground over which the troops were advanc- 
ing, and he organizf'd and hnl an assault 
whieh eiidtHi in the capture of tho “pill-box,*' 
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LIEUT. HUGH MACKENZIE, 
Canadian Machine Gun Corps. 

but cost his own life, for he was killed while 
leading the frontal attack. 

Boughey’s exploit was conspicuously 
couragooas. Large numbers of the enemy had 
managed to crawl up within 30 y.ards of our 
firing lino and with bombs and automatic rifles 
were Iceeping down our machine-gun fire, 
whereupon Boughey, alone, rushed forward 
with bombs right up to the enemy, doing great 
execution and causing the surrender of a party 
of tliirty. At the moment the enemy W'ere 
surrendering and as Boughey turned to go 
back for more bombs he was mortally wounded. 

Emerson’s Cross , was awarded" for repeated 
acts of valour, lus heroism being shown even 
when ‘‘ w’orn out and exhausted from h)sa of 
blood.” He led his company in attack and 
doored 400 yards of trench. He was wounded, 
but when the enemy attacked in superior 
numbers he sprang out of the trench with 
eight men and so successfully met the attack 
in the o{X)n that he killed many of liis opponents 
and took six prisoners. After this, for three 
hours, all other officers having become casual- 
ties, he remained wdth his company, refusing 
to go to the dressing station, and repeatedly 
repelled bombing attacks. Later, when the 
enemy again attacked in superior numbers, 
Emerson led his men to rt){>el the attack and 
was mortally wounded. Even then, when he 
was almost surrounded, he inspired his men 


to hold out till reinforcements came and dis- 
lodged the enemy. 

Of the five surviving recipients two belonged 
to the Royal Field Artillery — ^Temp. Lieutenant 
Bamiiel T. Dickson Wallace and Sergeant 
C3nril Edward Gourley, M.M. Lieutenant Wal- 
lace’s case had an uncommon element in that 
it was recorded of him that he was heavily 
punished by the fire of aeroplanes as well as 
that of artillery, machine-gmis and infantry, 
this being an exceptional reference in the 
stories of Victoria Cross awards. The personnel 
of the battery hod been reduced to five, it 
li6ui lost its commander and five of the 
sergeants, and wras- surrounded by enemy 
infantry on the front right flank and finally 
in rear. The odds against Wallace were so 
heavy as to seem almost hopeless, yet he showed 
in that extremity the courage and resource 
which had so often proved the salvation of 
the British fighter He maintained the fire of 
the guns by swinging the trails round clofiSf) 
together, the men running and loading from 
gun to gun. In this way the lieutenant not 
oi\ly covered other battery positions but also 
materially helped some small battery detach- 
ments to hold a position against great odds. 
Wallace was in action for eight hoiurs. During 
tlie whole of that time he was firing and in- 
flicting serious losses on the enemy ; and it was 
not until he w^as forced to di> so by the exhausted 
state of his personnel and infantry support 



Temp. SBG.-L1BUT. J. S. EMERSON, 
Royal Innitkillinl Fusiliers. 
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. CAPTAIN PATON SAVES HIS POSITION. 


arrived that he withdrew. How coolly he acted 
and how triumphantly vriMn shown by the fact 
that even then, at the end of that long succossf ul 
stand, this undaunted fighter took with him 
the “essential gun parts and all unwounded 
men.** Something like poetic justice was done 
by the addition to the official record of the 
welcome sentence : “ His guns were eventually 


Gourley’s bravery had alretuly won for him 
the Military M''<lal : the Cross was awarded to 
him for his valour when commanding a section 
of howitzers. The sergeant afforded an 
example ot the extraordinary and almost incon- 
ceivable tenacity witli which the British 
soldier fought against hopeless odds. The 
enemy hml advanced in force and hod got 
within 400 yards in front and between 300 and 


recovered.** 
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400 yards to ono flank and had snipors in 
rear, yet Gourley managed to keep one gun in 
action practically throughout the day. Fre- 
quently tlriven off, he always returned, carrying 
ammunition, laying and firing the gun liiinself, 
taking first one and then another of the detach- 
ment to help him. When the enemy advanced 
he pulled his gun out of the pit and engaged 
a machine-gun at 500 yards, knocking it out 
with a direct hit. For the whole of that 
harassing and perilous day the sergeant held 
the enemy in check, firing with oijcn sights 
on enemy parties in full view at IIOO to 800 
yards, “ and thereby saved his guns, which 



SERGEANT C. E. GOURLEY, R.F.A. 

were withdrawn at nightfall,” It was a fine 
climax to a fine achievement, and in keeping 
with the gallant conduct of Lieutenant Wallace, 
w'hose guns also were not to be a tro[)hy for 
the enemy. 

Rifleman Albert Kdward Slicpher<l, Fving’s 
Royal Rifle Corps (Barnsley), was awanhsl 
the Cross for his conduct as o. company runner 
w’hen, his company being held u]) l)y machine- 
gun fire at point-blank range, he volunteered 
to rush the weapon. Here was another instance 
of a man being ordered not to do a thing and 
flisobeying, and of disobedience being looker I 
upon with tolerance and admiration. ” Though 
ordered not to,” Shephenl rushed forward anrl 
threw a Mills bomb, killing two gunners and 
capturing the gun. His company held on in its 
twivance, and coming un<ler heavy enfilade 
macdiine-gun fire, suffered so heavily that all 
the officers and non-coinmissione<l ofTieers 
became casualties. Then the rifleman took 
command of the company, ordering the men 
to lie down while he went back some 70 yards. 


under severe firt^ to obtain, not the help of other 
riflemen, but one of those useful monstoqs, 
a tank. W ith this powerful ri'inforcement 
Shepherd rt'turned to his company, and finally 
led them to their last objective. 

Private ( Lance -Corporixl) John Thonuxs, 
North Staffordshire Regiment (K. Manchester), 
who was in this list, i*eoeived tlio Cross for givat 
|XM-sonnl bravery and for securing information 
of the utmost value. 

The Loiidou Ih'giinent, which had so often 
in the fl(*rcest lighting upheld th(' noblest tradi- 
tions of the Army, gavt^ (wo more membt'rs to 
the roll of t he Cross, these being (%»rporal ('Charles 



Temp. LIEUT. S. T. IX WALLACE. R.F.A. 

William Train, of Finsbury Park, and Hifleman 
(Lance-Corporal) .lohii Alexander Christie, of 
I'^pper Holloway, 'riicir rcrords \\»tc ga/.ottiMl 
on Febniarv 27, witli (la* announcement. r»f the 
award of tin* honour to Private James Dtiffy, 
Royal Inniskill ng Fusiliers ( L«*t terkenny). \n 
the early moiitlis of IlMo Seeofal Li<Mitcnant 
Woolley and Lane»*-Sergc‘ant lk*lelu‘r and 
Lance-Corporal Key worth hiwl proved tla’ir 
valour as Territorial.*^, a.nd had been the first 
inemhers of the* London Ihgiinenl to win the 
(Voss, Keyworth part i<-iilarly distingnisliing 
himself ns a hond>cr of the (Jermans ; and that 
exploit had fit conneaiiionsliij) in 'rrain’s dceMls. 
dVain had the experiein-<*, so connnou to the 
British fighter, who never liesitnted to linrl 
hiiiLself against great odd--, of finding his < om- 
jiaiiy unexpectedly engaged at close* i*niige by a 
party of the? eruany with two inaehine'-guns imel 
brnrght to a stand.dill. Without waiting for 
any erders, but acting em his own initiative, 
Train rnshe*d forward atal (*ngaged the enemy 
with rifle* grenades. It was a close, fierce fight, 
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LANCE-CORP. JOHN THOMAS. CORP. C. W. TRAIN, RIFLEMAN A. E. SHEPHERD, 

North Staffordshire Regiment. London Regiment. King's Royal Rifles, 


but the corporal was fully equal to the odds 
that ho had so boldly taken, and by his skill and 
resolution put some of the team out of action 
with tt fine direct Iiit. Then he perfonncd one 
of the triil}'^ astonishifig acts that are inseparably 
and peculiarly connected with the Cross — he 
shot at and w'(5unded the oflicei* in command and 
with bomb and rifle killed or wounded the rest 
of the team. Having so completely and victori- 
ously accounted for one of the machine-guns 
and its team, Train went to help a comrade wdio 
was “ bombing the enemy from their front,” 
and shot at and killed one of them who was 
carrying the gun out of action. These deeds 
saved Train’s battalion heavy casualties and 
greatly helped at a very critical period. Christie, 
the Rifleman, also distinguished himself in 



LANCE-CORP. JOHN A. CHRISTIE, 
London Regiment. 


bombing w^ork, and by his prompt and gallant 
action cleared a difficult position at a most 
critical time and saved many lives, his danger 
being made the greater by continuous heavy 
machine-gun and shell fire. A position had 
been captured and the enemy had immediat<!ly 
made counter and bombing attacks up com- 
munication-trenches. Understanding the posi- 
tion and realizing its possibilities, Christie took 
a supply of bombs over the top, proceeding 
alone about 50 yards in the open along the 
communication -trench ; then he bombed the 
enemy and continued to do this alone, in spite 
of very heavy opposition, until a block had been 
established. When he returned towards our 
lines he heard voices behind him, w'horeiipon 
he instantly turned back and bombed another 
party of the enemy'’ who were moving up the 
trench — a renewed display of courage and 
resource which entirely broke up a further 
bombing attack. These two members of 
the London Regiment once again showed t he 
extraordinary capacity of the individual British 
fighter, his quickness to see a chance to strike, 
his swiftness to seize it, and his unrivalled skill 
wdien working with the bomb or rifle. Private 
Duffy, who kept the tw’o Riflemen company in 
the Gazette announcement, won his Cross for the 
bravery he showed as a stretcher-bearer when 
his company w’as holding a much exposed posi- 
tion. He disregarded heavy fire and showed an 
utter contempt of danger ; he ran oxtremo 
risks in the open, and he showed consistent self- 
sacrifice and devotion to duty w'hich resulted 
in the undoubted saving of two men’s lives. 
He rescued them under heavy fire and, having 
taken them to cover, attended to their injuries. 

The Englishman's love of sport accounted 
for many of the brilliant achievements of 
which details were published, and doubtless 
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Temp. 


MEUT. (Actinit CAPTAIN) A. 
McRBADY-DIARMID, 
Middletex Reifiment. 


M. C. 


early training in the cricket field enabled ollieei-s 
and men to jwrtorm those wonderful bombing 
feats of which so many wc're officially n eorded 
High courage and great skill wen^ shown by 
British bomlwra to whom the Cross was awarded, 
and at times it scorned that the ability to jmt- 
form remarkable feats was duo not so inneh to 
training as to a natural gift. Such ability 
waft undoubtedly possessed by Temp. Lieutenant 
(Acting Captain) Allixstair .Malcolm tinny 
McKcady-Dianmd, Mi.bllesex Regiment, an 
■ officer who xipheld in t he most splendid manner 
the noble traditions of the “ J)ie-liar.ls.” 'I’lie 
posthumous award of tliis ('ross was made 
known on March 16, ll»It<, and the details 
showed how daring and sneeessfnl was flie con- 
duct of the recipient, of whom it was said that 
“ it w'os absolutely and entirely due to his mar- 
vellous throwing of bombs ” t hat certain things 
were done. There had not Ix-eii any sueh 
definite praise for even some of the jirevions 
bombers, fine though their deeds were. 'I’he 
captain (who was fonnerly known as .\Hhnr 
Malcolm MoBeady Dn'w) at once led his com- 
pany forward through a heavy barrage w hen the 
enemv had penetrated some distance into our 
position and the situation was extremely criti- 
,»1. Immediately engaging the enemy, he was 
BO successful that ho drove them back at least 
300 yards, and in oilflition to causing nninerous 
casualties he took 27 prisoners. Singularly 


enough, he partinily repeated thi*> pwrtonnaiice 
next day, when tlie enemy drove back another 
company which had lost, all its officers. McReotiy- 
Diamiid nt once called for voluntei’ra, and 
attacked so resolutely that ho again drove the 
enemy back 300 yards, wit h heavy enemy losses, 
this bravo exploit regaining the ground. There 
was, pc^rhaps, somotliing appropriate in the 
circimistance that this outstanding boinlM^r was 
lumself eventually killed by a bomb, but that 
was not until the enemy hml been driven right 
back to their original starting-point. Again 
it hiul to he nn'orded of a liritisli oOieor that his 
absolute ihsregard of danger and liis cheerful- 
ness and coolness at a most trying time iiispiretl 
all wlio saw liim. Though no otlicial indication 
was givt'u as to the nationality of the “ enemy ” 
or t he Kceiie of the officer’s achievements, it w»v< 
reported in the Press that his valour was shown 
at Oamhrai and (hat in one day he killed 80 
< Jennans. 

In all the announcements of the Cross there 
had not l)een one which eausetl a greater thrill 
of emotion or aroused more pride ami conti- 
fh'ncc, than the awanl on March 30, 1918 
{(Jazeite of April 2), to Sts-ond Lieutenant 
(IVrnp. Captain) .lames Byford Met^idden, 



PRIVATE JAS. DUFFY, 
Royal Inniikillinjf Fusillcfi. 


Royal Flying (•-.rps- Them hiul been many 
insi.uiees of treble honours borne by Victoria 
(Voss lecipients, hut there ha<l not Ixien a civso 
which affonlcl a parallel to that of McCu.Men. 
for ho heUl the Military Mclal. Iho Military 
(Voss with a bar, an.l the Distinguish...! 
Servic.. Order with a V>ar, so that nt the time 
of the fonterring of the Cross he actually 
possessed five honours which hatl been won 
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in action, and all of thorn for achievoinents 
as an airman. This record in itself was 
amazing, and it was made more so by reason 
of the captain's youth, for he was only 22 years 
old. Youth, however, was a distinguishing 
feature of the most famous of tho heroes of the 
Flying Corps to whom the Cross had been 
awardeii, tho brilliant and intrepid Ball being 
only 20 years of ago when he met his fate. 
Tho War Office statement was that McCudden'a 
Cross had been aware led for “conspicuous 
bravery, exceptional perseverance, keenness 
and very high devotion to duty on various 
occasions during December, 1917, and January 
of the present year.” The Military Medal was 
awarded to him when ho was a flight sergeant 
in the Royal Flying Cor]^s for his coiLsistent 
courage and dash during September, 1910, in 
attacking and destroying an enemy machine 
and forcing two others to land. Twice also he 
crossed the enemy’s lines at a very low altitudes 
in attacking hostile balloons under very heavy 
fire. McCudderi" lie was tho son of a warrant 
officer of tho Royal Engineers and was born 
in barracks at Chatham — had joined tiie 
Royal Engineers as a boy, and when war 
broke out ho was transtorred to the Royal 
Flying Corps and wont >to the front as a 
mechanic. Ho had risen to tho rank of flight 
sergeant whe^n ho showed the gallantry and 
energy which won for him tho Military MtHial. 
In 1910 ho took his pilot’s certificate, and 
obtained his commission in the following year. 
It was on February 15, 1917, that he show^ed 
the dash and dnring which were rowaided with 
the Military Cross. On that day he followed a 
liostile machine down to a height of 300 feet 
arul drove it to the ground. The bar to the 
Military Cross followed for hLs splendid work 
during the period of Al^;ust 15-Septomber 28, 
1917, when McC addon took part in many offen- 
si\e patrols. Ho led more than 30 of thest? 
and desfroyod five enemy machines and drove 
throe others down out of control. Tho 
Distinguisheil Service Order was bestowed on 
him for his conduct on Novombc'r 29 30, 1917, 
when he attacked and brought down an enemy 
two-seater within our lines, both occupants 
being taken prisoner. This was not all — • 
Captain McCudden also encountered an enemy 
machine during very bad weather conditions 
at 2,000 feet and fought it down to a height 
of 100 feet, when it was dt^stroyed. Thi.s in 
itself was worthy of the finest traditions of the 
air service ; but the captain was not satisfied — 


he “came down to within a few feet o^ the 
ground in the enemy’s lines, and finally crossed 
the line at a very low altitude.” The record 
pointed out that subsequent to tho award of 
the bar to the Military Cross McCudden liad 
been responsible for the destruction of seven 
enemy machines, two of which fell within our 
lines. The bar to tho D.S.O. was awarded 
for sthe captain’s skill and gallantry on 
November 23, 1917, when by his fearlessness and 
clever manmuvring he destroyed four enemy 
machines, throe of which fell within our lines ; 
he also drove his patrol against six enemy 
machines, driving them oft. 

It was sail! that McCudden, at the time 
of the award of his greatest honour, hod 
brought down more enemy machines than any 
other Allied airman, living or dead. The 
captain’s H(|iuidron received the news of tho 
award from tho King himself during his 
visit to the front while tho groat battle was in 
progr(*ss. Tho details publishe<i showed that 
McCudden had account etl for no fewer tlian 
54 enemy aeroplanes. Forty -two of these had 
]>een “ definitely destroyed,” 19 of them on 
our side of the lines, only 12 of the 54 having 
boon driven out of control. On tw’o occasions 
the captain totally destroyed four two-.seater 
enemy aeroplanes on the same day, on tho last 
occasion all four machines being destroyed in 
an hoin* and a half. It was added that while 
in his present squadron McCudden had par- 
ticipated in 78 otTensive patrols, and in nearly 
every case had been the leader. On at leiwt 
30 other occasions, whilst with tho same 
.squadron, ho had crossed tho linos alone, 
either in pursuit or in quest of enemy aeroplanes. 
Tho following incidents wi*re given as examples 
of McCudden’s recent work : — 

Oil Dccembor 23, 1017, whoa leading his patrol, eight 
eneiny aeroplaiios were attaekod hetwoon 2 30 p.m. and 
,3.50 p.m. Of tliosii two were shot down by Captain 
McCudden in our lines. On the morning of the same day 
he left tho ground at 10.50 and enoountorod four enemy 
tteroplarios. Of these he shot two down. 

On .Taiuiary 30, 1918, he Kingle-handed attacked five 
enemy scouts, as a result of which two were destroyed. 
On this oeeasion ho only returned homo when the enemy 
seouts had been driven far oast ; his bewis gun anununi- 
tion was all haished and the h.>lt of hi.s Vickers gun had 
broken. 

As a patrol leader he has at all times shown the utmost 
gallantry and skill, not only in the manner in which he 
ha.s attacked and destroycni the enemy, but in tho way 
he has during several aerial fights protected the newer 
members of his flight, thiu keeping down their casualties 
to a minimum. 

Thi.s ofttct»r is considered, by the record which ho has 
made, by his fearlessness, and by the great service which 
he has rendered to his country, deserving of the very 
highest honour. 
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There was universal regret when it became 
known that MoCudden had been accidentally 
killed in France. His exceptional abilities 
had been exercised at homo tor training pur- 
poses, and McCiidden, wlio hi\d been promoted 
major, was returning from Scotland in his 
favourite single-seater. He was about to take 
up a new command, and on his way he ma<le 
a business call at an aerodrome. This was on 
Monday, July 8, 1918. Tho major had just 
risen again, with tho object of completing his 
journey, when his inachiuo crashed from a low 
altitude and ho was instantaneously killed. 
The cause of tho accident was not known. H is 
fato was strikingly rominiscent of that of 
Warneford, on Juno 17, 1915, at Buc Aero- 
drome, Paris.*" 

Simultaneously witli the publication of details 
of McCudden’s deeds in The Times there was 
given a message from Lord Rothcrmon% 
Secretary of Stato for the Royal Air Forc(\ 
to tho tierodronio worktus of tho United 
Kingdom, in wliich he said ; — 

** Our splendid airmen during the present 
l)attle have accounted for ,*130 of the (^m^iny’s 
aeroplanes, and have killed very many of the 
enemy by bombs and by macliinc-gim lire. 
They are working night and day for iJieir 
country. On their behalf I ask you to <lo 
everything you can to hasten construction 
work. . . . Aerodrome construction work is 
just as necessary as tlie work of tho airman. 
Without 3 ’our help ho can do nothing, and 
without his matchless courage and omluraiice 
it will be impossible for the armies in the field 
to withstand the constantly increasing pressure 
of the foe.’’ 

A notable event at this period was the death 
of Baron von Richtliofen, tho most famous of 
German airmen. Ho was brouglit down in 
the Somme Valley behind our lines, an<l was 
buried in a village in the neighboiirhood when^ 
he fell. He was credited in the German 
official reports with having brought down 
80 machines. In recording tlio occurrence 
tho Special (>orrosponc.lent of The T hues said — 
“ Wliilo probably not as brilliant as Ca.|)tain 
Ball, ail our ainneu concede that Richthofen 
was a great pilot and a fine fighting man.'’ 
Not long after tho Gorman airman’s death 
there was published The Red Air Fiyhier, 
an English translation of his war autobiography. 
Referring to this work, in a most interesting 
letter published in The Times Literary Supple- 
• Vol. X. p. 30. 


mentf One of Richtofen’s Opponents ** said 
that it “contains a tissue of mis-statements 
and lies w^hich it is necessary to exposi ,*’ anil 
this he proceedeil to do. 

Almost simultaneously with the announce- 
ment of tho honours of McCudden, 1 he stateme»it 



SEC.-LIEUT. (Temp. CAPTAIN) J. B. 
McGUDDEN, 

Royal Flyiiifl Corps. 

WHS pulrlished of the dentil on the lir*st day of 
the great German olfensivo ol oim^ of the Irest 
known of the rarlier recipients of the Cross. 
’Phis was I.ieiitenant-Colonel .lohn Henry 
Stephen Dimmi'r, to whom, as a lieutenant of 
the 2nd ihittalion King’s Royal Rifle (^)rps, 
tlio Cro.s.s had been awarder) for braviTy on 
Xovemlier 12, 1911. Though shot fivr* tiine.s, 
three tina's by slirajaa^l ami twier* by bnllrMs, 
while serving his iiiafhinr*-gun during the 
attaek at Klein /illehr'ke, hr^ erintinned at his 
post until bis gnn was desl royisl. DiminrT 
rer-eiviMl rapid promotion and at thri time of 
bis dr-ath in action on March 21, 19IH, was 
attaehrsl as liiMitrmant-erdrrnel to the Royal 
Berkshin- Regimr-nt. A fr*w weeks f)r<*vioiisly 
he hail married a Birmingham lady, tlm 
ceremony attracting much attention, tr>r 
Dimmer had b(‘cn consistently regarrlerl by the 
]iul»lic with admiration. 'Phis was s|)ei*ially 
shown at Wimbledon, his nativr* place ; hnt 
uublic applause and attention di*l not apfs^rd 
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to him. So greatly (lid he dislike praise 
indeed, that when Wimbledon offered him the 
honorary freedom of the borough ho declined 
it, saying that too much publicity had been 
given to his name already and had caused him 
a great deal of worry and annoyance. 
Dimmer’s was the tenth Victoria Cross to bo 
aimoiinced for the war, and a letter written 
by him describing the affair in which he was 
knocked out and w’ounded so severely showed 



MRS. FLOWERDEW LEAVES THE PALACE 
WITH HER SON'S CROSS. 

that the action was due to a sudden attack by 
rrussian Guards. 

On the King’s 53rd birthday, June 3, 
11)18, there fell in action that truly brave 
roei|)ient of the Cross, Brigadier -General 
F. W. Linnsden.* So recently as on the 23rd 
of the preceding Aptil ho had been awarded 
a third bar to his D.S.O. for conspicuous 
gallantry and disregard of danger during a 
large raid on the enemy’s lines, and two days 
before l\is death he was awarded the C.B. 
A brother officer stated that Luinsden, on the 
night of June 3, was up in the front line trenches 
of his brigade wdien there w^as an alarm of an 
attack. Instantly the general, “ in his usual 
♦ Vol. XII 1., p. 370. 


fearless manner,** walked up to see for himself 
w^here the trouble was. He exposed himself 
without regard to his own safety, thinking 
only of that of his meh^ and in doing so he was 
instantly killed by a rifle bullet through the 
head. General Lumsden was mourned by 
the whole of hia brigade. ^ ** All the honours 
he gained,*^ said the brother officer, “ during the 
last year even, in every case were won over 
and over again, as there was hardly a day w^hen 
he did not expose himself to danger in a way 
wliich was an example to all.*’ 

One Cross was announced on April 9, 1018, 
for a very gallant machine-gunner — Lance- 
Corj^oral Charles Graham Robertson, M.M., 
Royal Fusiliers (Merstham). He was acting 
in desperate operations, and finding that he 
was being cut off he sent back two men to got 
reinforcements. With only one other man 
ho remained at his post and killed largo 
numbers of the enemy with his Lewis gun. No 
reinforcements came up, and Robertson, seeing 
that he was entin^ly cut off, withdrew with his 
surviving comrtKle to a point about 10 yards 
farther back, and this position he successfully 
held. Hero again a brave defence was made 
and hoav}^ losses caused to the enemy ; b\it 
the two men we^re forced out of the position 
and they retired to a defended post. 'J’he 
corporal got on top of the parapet with his 
comrade, mounted his gun in a shell-hole, 
and continued firing on the enemy, who 
*' were pouring across the top of and down an 
adjoining trench.” His brave comrade was 
soon killed and ho himself was severely 
wounded ; but he tnanag(?d to crawl back, 
bringing his gun with liim, th(5ugh, as lie had 
used all his ammunition, ho could no longer 
fire it. 

The very rare cose of a holder of the Victoria 
Cross l^eing mentioned in connexion with 
operations for which another Cross was 
awarded was included in three aimounC/ements 
from the AVar Office on April 24, 1918. The 
rcci[)ie?it8 were officers, of whom two were 
killed. The particidar instance was that of 
Lieutenant Gordon Muriel Flowerdew, Canadian 
Cavalry, whose exploit recalled the dash and 
daring of the Balaklava Charge. Flowerdew 
was in command of a squadron detailed for 
specially important service. Reaching his 
fii-st objective, he saw two lines of the eherny, 
each about 60 strongy one line being about 
200 yards behind the other. There were 
machine-guns in the centre and on the flanks. 
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BARON VON RICHTHOFHN’S END. 


The operation was critieal and much d('peiidc<l 
upon it ; but there was available for the task 
a special officer in lieutenant Harvey, V.C., 
and Flowerdew ordered liim to dismount hthI 
carry out a “ special movement,” wliilo lio 
liimself led the remaining three troops to the 
charge. Less one troop, the squadron passed 
over both lines, killing many of tlio enemy with 
the sword ; and having done that they wheeled 
about and galloped at thorn again. The 
splendour and success of the charges wert^ shown 


by the fact tliat the Sf|undron h)st 70 per cimt. 
of ils numbers, killed and' wf»unded, from rifki 
and machine-gun fire, and that in spite of this 
the? enemy broke and retire<I, '^riien th<» sur- 
v’iv’ors of the sqnivdron establislied fhemsc'lve.sin 
a position wliere Harvey's party joined tliem, 
after much hand-to-hand fighting. The gallant 
Flowerdew was dangeronvly wounded through 
both thighs during the op>ratic)n — bo subse- 
quently died — but be eontinued to checu* on 
his men. Harvey ha<.l n?ceived his Cross for 
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bravery whpn his regiment — he also belonged 
to the Canadian Force — was attacking a 
village.* 

“ Knowing that his men were extremely 
tirecl after six days’ fight irig,” Captain (Acting 
Lieut. -Colonel) John Stanhope CoUings- Wells, 
D.S.O., Bedfordshire Regiment, set them an 
exampli^ of undauntetl courage which un. 



CAPTAIN (Acting LIEUT.-COL.) J. S. 
GOLLINGS-WRLLS, 

Bedfordshire Regiment. 

i<mbtodly brought success to very critical 
operations. Ho wiis conducting a- withdrawal, 
and the rearguard was almost surrounded 
and in great danger of being captured, when 
Lieut. -Colonel Collings-Wells called for volun- 
teers to remain behind and hold up the enemy 
whilst the rest of the rearguard withdrew. 
For an hour and a half, until they had ex- 
pended every round of ammunition, the 
colonel held up the enemy, freely movirg 
amongst his men and guiding and encouraging 
them so well that the situation was saved. 
It was after this affair, when his battalion was 
ordered to carry out a counter-attack, that 
the officer, although knowing of the state of his 
men after the six , days’ fighting, placed 
himself in front and led the attack. Even 
when twice wounded he refused to leave his 
men, but led and encouraged them until at- the 
moment of gaining the objective he was killed. 
T’be rem.irkable official tribute that he 
displayed almost superhuman powers of 
endurance ” was paitl to Lieutenant (Acting 
Captain) Reginald Frederick Johnson Hayward, 
M.C., Wiltshire Regiment. This officer was 

* Vol. XIIl., p. 372. Soo ttbo p. 285 of thi« volume. 


commanding a company, and his example of 
ceaseless energy and refusal to succumb to 
physical ills were certainly most extraordinary. 
On the first day of the operations he was 
buried, wounded in the head, and rendered 
deaf, yet ho refused to leave his men. Two 
days later he had his arm shattered, still he 
persisted in remaining with his gallant tel lows, 
wdio were being incessantly attacked. Hayward 
continued to move across the open from one 
trench to another, utterly regardless of his 
own safety, and concerned only with reorganiz- 
ing his defences and encouraging his men.; 
and it was not imtil, having received a third 
serious injury, to his head, he collapsed from 
sheer physical exhaustion that he ended his 
display of courage and tenacity. 

“ Extremely tired after six days’ fighting.” 
Tliat expression, published on April 25. made 
it reasonable to assume that in the cose refeiTed 
to the Cross had been awarded in connexion with 



LIEUT. (Acting CAPTAIN ) R. F. J. 
HAYWARD, 

Wiltshire Regiment. 

the Great German ofTen.sivo which was in full 
force, and it was known that, valiant as the 
British soldiem had been throughout the war, 
yet they had never been called upon to show 
such courage and endurance as tliat which was 
demanded of them when, enormously out- 
numbered, they were called upon to stand to 
the death — and wei*e not called upon in vain. 
The reports from the special correspondents 
of The Times gave broad and general descrip- 
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lions which conveyed a clear impression of the 
performance of innumerable deeds for which it 
was inevitable that there should be a large 
award of Crosses ; and almost simultaneously 
there was given to a grateful public the story 
of the glorious enterprise by the Navy oji 
Zeebrugge and Ostend. There was a imivei-sal 
feeling that this development of the call upon 
our fighting men would inevitably msult in a 
very large number of the hight^st awards, 
and the anticipation w^as fully realizwl. At 
the same time?, it w as quite generally taken for 
granted that no luiinan care or fort\sight could 
give appropriate reward to every ease of valour 
and devotion, and that at most the awards 
of even the Victoria Cross could but serve to 
signalize in special manner a few of numberless 
brave deeds. 

“Air Ministry, May 1,” for the fii-st time 
took the place of the Admiralty and the War 
Office os the source of aimoiuK;emont of the 
award of Crosses, two heiug given to officers 
of the new’ly constituted Royal Air Force 
“ for services displaying outstanding bra\'ery.’* 
At that time the whole Ejni)ire was filled wit h 
pride in its airmen’s doings, and of gratitude 
because it was so fully understood that the 
immortal Army, which was fighting with its 
back to the wall, owed much of its success to 
the Royal Air Force. The British had estab- 
lished an overwhelming superiority over the 
Germans in the air. 7' he Times stated that 
the record for April brought up' the total of 
Gorman macliines destroyed, capturec.! or 
driven down out of control during the month 
te 287, and of British aeroplanes missing to 78. 
The description “Royal Air Force” now 
superseded the familiar initials ” R.F.C.” and 
“R.N.A.S.,” with which the splendid air 
achievements oi the war for three and three- 
quarter year’s had been as-soeiated. ''I’he (wo 
recipients of the Cross were Lieutenant Alan 
Jerrard, R.A.F. (fonnerly of the Soutli Stat- 
fordshire Regiment), and Seeoiul Lieutenant 
Alan Arnett McLeod, R.A.F. 

These two instances were <»f that astounding 
character which had become peculiarly asso- 
ciated with the reputation of British airmen, 
and were such as to be incredible if unsup- 
ported by the cold ofiieial testimony. Not 
only was deep admiration compelled for the 
spii’it which forced the flyei*s into wljat sccjihhI 
hopeless combat, but ainazcmerit was aroiiKe<l 
because of men surviving such uncoininon 
perils. Take the case of Jerrard, %vho, whem 


on an offensive patrol with two other officers, 
attacked five enemy aeroplanes and shot one 
down in flames. Not eoiitent with that he 
followtKi the burning miu-hino down to within 
100 foc-t of the ground. Tlien, from a height 
of only frO feet, lie ntlncUed an enemy noro- 
droiiie and, “ engaging single-luuided some 
10 maeliiues,” which were either landing or 
attempting to take ofi, desti*oyed one, which 
craslicfi on the aei\>dreine. Jerrard was then 
attaekcil by a large number <»f mnchiu('s, and 



LIHUT. ALAN JEWKAKD, 

Hoyal Air Force. 

whilst thus “fully occupied ” lie saw that one 
of the pilots of his patrol was in diflieullies, 
wh(‘reu|)on In- instantly went to h(‘lp him, 
reganllcss, in thi^ tnn‘ British way, of his own 
personal safety, aial here again came in (ho 
almost inerediblc element -dcstroyiMl a third 
enemy maehin *. 'I'lie fight had now dcvolopcfl 
furiously, and this lifsitenant of the Royal 
Air loaec, wlio liad greatly distinguished 
himself on four previous oceasioiis. within 23 
flays, in flestroying “enemy” (pn^sunuibly 
(ierinan) maehines, was meiumed by fresh 
hostih* at‘roplanes, which contimicMl to rise 
from the aerodrome. Tliese attacked one 
after another, and only retreated, “still 
cngagefl wiMi five enemy maehiiK's,” when 
onkTCfl to do so by his patrol leader. Thc»re 
is no defeat for such int repid sjiirits : there is 
no danger that earn launt tla’in, and Lieutenant 
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LIEUT. McLBOD ON THE LOWER PLANE OF A BURNING MACHINE. 

Alan Jerrard, of the Royal Air Force, although by eight enemy trii^lone-s. These powerful 

apparently wounded, turned repeatedly and, macliines, at a height of 5,000 feet, “ dived at 

single-handed, attacked the pursuing machines, him from all directions, firing from their front 

keeping up his amazingly courageous and guns.** McLeod so skilfullj^ manoeuvred that 

resourceful fight till he was overwhelmed by he enabled his observer to. fire bursts at each 

numbers and driven to the ground. machine in tiu*n, and so cool was his conduct. 

That great deed kept company with the so stern his determination, that he shot three 

reconJ of the story of the glorious fight of of his dangerous opponents down out of con- 

Lieutenant McLeod. He was flying with his trol. The fierceness of the combat and the 

observer (T^ieutenant A, W. Hammond, M.C.), danger into which the airman hod cost himself 
attacking hostile formations by bombs and were -shown by the fact that he had received 
tnacliine-gun fire— one of many such attacks five wounds — and whilst lemorselessly pnr- 

by British airmen — when he wea assailed suing his advantage a bullet penetrated his 
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potvol tftnk ftnd wt tho machino on fira. Tlien 
.arose one of those astounding situations 
which previously had liad no place outside tho 
region of wild fancy. Far above the earth, 
in a blazing machine, himself suffering from 
no fewer than five wounds, McLeod set steadily 
to work not merely to save himself, his observer 
■*aiid his machine, but also to keep the immense 
advantage w^hich he had already so valiantly 
gained over his enemy. lie climbed out on 
to the left bottom plane, ho controlled his 
machine from the side of tho fuselage, he side- 
slipped steeply, and by doing so kept the 
flames to one side, and he enabled his observer 
to continue firing until tho ground was replied. 
When the machine crashed in “No Man’s 
r^and” the observer kept the pilot gallant 
company, for he had been w’ounded no fewer 
than six times. So perilous had been tliis 
enti^rpri.se, so severely liad both officers and 
machine been mauled and hurt by tho enemy. 
Jthat it did not seem possible for further trouble 
to befall them, yet there was to be a climax, 
and it came, when McLeod, notw’ilhstanding 
liis ow^ii. wounds, dragged Hamtnorid away 
from the burning wreckage at great [KU’sonal 
risk from heavy machine-gun fire. Even w hile 
engaged in this act of rescue “ this V(^rv gallant 
pilot’* was. again w’ounded, by a bomb; but 
he persevered until he had placed Hamrnoml 
in comparative safety. Then exhaustion and 
loss of blood comi^elled even the indomitable 
McLeod to fall.* 

The aasiunption was warranted that (he 
announcements of Crosses wliich wen? made 
at this time w'^ere in connexion w'ith (he great 
German offensive, though there was no in- 
dication of this fact in the published details. 
Crosses w'ero announced in batches, at short 
intervals, five being gazetted on May 3 and 
six on May 8. It was noteworthy that the 
eleven recipients included no few’er than four 
lieutenant-colonels, and that two of these? 
officers lost their lives in performing tho acts 
which won for them the soldier’s greatest 
honour. 

Of tho May 3 awards three were postliurnou.s : 
Temp. Major (Actirg Lieut. -Colonel) Win. 
Herbert Anderson, JTigliland Light Infantry ; 
Second Lieutenant Bernard Matthew’ Cassidy, 
Lancashire Fusiliers, and Private Herlxjrt 
George Columbine, Machine-Gun Corps (Walton- 
on -the -Naze). Colonel Anderson was aw’arded 
the Cross for his fearless leading in one of the 
• See alAO p. 287 of thiH volume. 


charges of which at this |)erioil there w’ere so 
many, and for the inspiring example he set 
when sucli a leaii was of incalculable value. 
The enemy had attacked on the right of his 
battalion frontage, and penetrated the* w’ood 
held by our men. Successive lines of tho 
enemy followed on closely, and there w’as the 
gravest danger that tlu? flank of the whole 
position w'ould be turned. The seriousness of 
tho position w'as graH|H?d by Colonel .\nderson, 
w'ho showed his cool couragH by crossing the 
open in full view of the enemy, w’lio w’ero now 
iiolding tlu* wooil on (he right, ami after much 



\H. W.Iiurnrtt. 

Temp. MAJOR (AciinrJ LIEUT.-COLONEI ) 
W. H. ANDERSON, 

Higihland Li^ht Infantry. 

effort he succet'derl in gathering (he rest of the 
(wo right <?oin|)anii*s. The colonel personally 
le<l the count (*r Ht tack and <lrove (he enemy 
from (he wood, capturing 12 machine-guns 
and 70 |»risoners and restoring the original 
line. This brilliarjt achiev(*ment was, lat<*r 
in tlu* <lay, followed by another display of 
valour by the ‘;olorud. In another position 
the enemy ha<l |)enetrat(*d to within 300 
yards of a village?, and vv»‘re holding a tind>er 
yard in force. (Colonel Anderson’s men had 
lK*en driven in, but he reorganiz<?d thtun and 
brought them forward to a position of ri'adiness 
for a counter-attack. This counter-attack, 
which he p<*rsonalIy led, drove the enemy from 
his position ; >)ut the triumph w^as gairn^d at 
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SEC.-LIEUr. B. M. CASSIDY, 
Lancashire Fusiliers. 

the cost of the life of Cohniol Anderson, who 
die<l fighting within tho enemy’s lines. 

'I’ho details of (Cassidy’s “exceptional devo- 
tion ’’ called to mind the terribly significant 
order which had been issued by Field -Marshal 
8ir Douglas Haig — that there was to be no 
retirement, and that tho British Army was to 
hold on to the last. A hostile attack was 
being made and tho flank of a division was in 
rlanger. Cassidy was in command of the left 
company of his battalion, which was in support. 
“ Ho was giv^en onlers prior to the attack that 
ho must hold on to his position to the. last. 
He most nobly carried this out to the letter,” 
In overwhelming numbers the enemy came on 
and i ried to (urn the flank ; but Cassidy, in 
spite of a terrific bombardment, continually 
rallied his men, and as tho result of his personal 
leadership the enemy were several times 
clearerl out of a trench. Tho lieutenant’s 
company was eventually surrounded, but still 
the undaunted subaltern fought on, exhorting 
his men until at last, ho was killed. Cassidy 
had made his last stand, but his heroism held 
up tho whole attack at this point and un- 
doubt(‘dly saved the left flank from what 
might have been a disaster. This episode of 
sheer ^’al()ur and stem obedience to tho very 
letter of a stern order was known to be but ono 
of many such episodes at this particular 
period. The special correspondents of The 
Times had sent details while the great Ceniian 
offensive was in progress which clearly showed 
how gloriously the British Army had stood 
the overwhelming test to which tho Field- 
Marshal (\mimanding in Chief had been 


compelled to put it ; and those correspondents 
made it plaip that however lavishly honours 
were bestowed for valour and endurance they 
could not possibly cover more than a small 
proportion of the courageous and resourceful 
acts of British fighters of every grade and rank. 

Columbine’s case was highly dramatic. 
Owing to casualties ho took over command of a 
gun. This was in an isolated position, with no 
wire in front, yet from 9 a.m. till 1 p.m. tho 
private kept the weapon firing, and so steadily 
and effectively that wave after wave of the 
enemy failed to get up to him. There came into 
this case that rare element, for Victoria Cross 
deeds, wliich has been mentioned in the story 
of Lieutenant Wallace — an aeroplane. Tliis, 
a low flying machine, attacked Columbine and 
at last the enemy secured a strong footing in 
tho trench on either side. Finding that tho 
position was untenable Columbine ordered 
the two remaining men to get away. Ho was 
bombed from both sides, yet he kept liis gun 
firing, and inflicted “ tromendous losses. 
This indomitable stand against euonnous odds 
Columbine maintained until ho was killed by 
a bomb “ which blew up him and his gun.” 
This devoted soldier’s particularly gallant 
services decided the Walton -on- the -Naze Urban 



PRIVATE H. G. COLUMBINE, 
Machine Gun Corps. 

Council to raise by public subscription a 
memorial to Columbine. Provision was to bo 
made for his widowed mother, whose husband 
was killed in tho South African War. 

Heavy direct losses to tho enemy resulted 
from the prowess of Sergeant Stanley Robert 
McDougall, A.T.F., who saved the line and 
enabled a hostile advance to be stopped. The 
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sergeant, single-handed, charged enemy’s 
second wave with rifle and bayonet and killed 
seven emd captured a inaeliiue-gim. Directing 
the weapon upon them, and firing from the 
hip, McDougall routed the wave and caused 
many casualties ; then he turned liis attention 
to the enemy who had (entered the post, and 
at close quarters he fired until his ammiuiition 
ran out* He then seized a bayonet and charged 
again, killing three men and an officer who was 
just about to kill one of our own officei‘s. By 
this time McDougall had kille<l with rifle and 
bayonet one officer and t(5n men, and iwing a 
Lewis gun on the enemy he killed many inor<^ 
and was the means of ;i:i prisoners being 
captured. 

Inflexible resolution and magnificent courage 
marked the conduct, at a time of uncom- 
mon stress, of Captaiti (Temp. Lieut. -Colonel) 
Christopher Bushell, D.S.O., lloyal West 
Surrey Regiment. The interesting revelation 
^ras made that Lieut. -Colonel BusheU’s battalion 
was co-operating with an Allied regiment in 
a counter-attack. The colonel |)ersonally led 
“ C Company of his battalion, in face of very 
heavy machine-gun fire. During the attack 
he was severely wounded in the head, but he 
carried on, walking about in front of “ both 
English and Allied troops,” encouraging and 
reorganizing them Ho show^ed that fine 
unselfish spirit to which reference has been 
often made in these stories of deeds which won 
tho Cross — ^ho refused evnm to have his wound 
attended to until ho had placed tlie whole 
line in a soimd position ; aiul in doing t hat 
he undoubtedly won the admiration and 
strengthenetl the enduraneo of the Allied 
troops with whom he was fighting. Having 
been to the brigade headquarters and reported 
the situation and had his w’^ound dressed the 
colonel returned to tho line and visited every 
portion of it, both English and Allied, in the 
face of “ terrific macliino-gun and rifle fire, 
exhorting tho troops to remain where they wc^re, 
and to kill the enemy.” In spite of his wounds 
tliis officer refused to go to the nuir and at last 
he liad to be removed, in a fainting condition, 
to the dressing-station. High and deserved 
praise was given to Lieut. -(Colonel Bushell for 
his example of energy, devotion and courage, 
” not only on tho day in q»iestiori, but on each 
succeeding day of tho withdrawal.” 

The list of May 8 w'as headed by Major 
(Acting Lient.-Colonel) Oliver Cyr** Spencer 
Watson, D.S.O. (Reserve of Officers), The King’s 


Own (Yorlwliire Light Infantry). His was tho 
simple story of a man rising and meeting a 
suddi»n and exceptionally dangerous eme?'g*:ncy, 
of fivcing it coolly and rt'sour(*efiilly, and yt 
showing the liighest bravery when ho know 
that almost certain death woulil he his fate. 
l.*iout .-Colonel Wal.^ofTs eommaial was at a 
point which hoii become particularly dan- 
gerous through continual i»nemy attacks, and 
au intricate system of old trt>nches in front of 





CAPTAIN (Temp. LIEUT.-COLONEL) C. 
HUSHELb. 

Koyal Went >urrcy Kei^imcnt. 

a point wliieh was uiulm* cM)MHtant rifle an<l 
machiue-guii fire. A e(Miut»‘r-at1ju*k agaifist 
the enemy pt>sition at first achieved its (object, 
but as tli(\y wt're holding out in two impro- 
vised .'^froiig points the r'ohuwl saw that 
immerliate action was necessary, and s(i Ic* lest 
his remaining small reserve to the attack. 
Oiitunmhered, he at last ordered liis men to 
retire, juuI it was wdiih^ remaining himself in 
a commnnieat ion fnwieh to <*ov'<'r with- 

drawal that he was killed. It wtis officially 
recorded of him that both in the assault and 
ill covering his men’s r(‘tirement “ Ik* held 
his life as notliing.” Watson was fit Huccessor 
to the galhmt Major Yate,* 2ud Battalion 
The King’s Own (Yt»rksfiire l.ight Infantry), 
to w hom the Cross w as aw arded bir his bravery 
at Cat<*au on August 2(>, 11)11, and who 
du*d as a prisoiier of w ar, beloved and regn-tfed 
by all who knew him. 

The fourth of the litHitenant -colonels referred 
♦ Vol. X.. p. 10. 
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to was Captain (Acting Lieut. -Colonel) Frank 
Crowther Roberts, D.S.O., M.C., Worcester- 
shire Regiment, who, “ during continuous 
operations which covered some twelve days,*' 
showed most conspicuous bravery, excciptional 
military sk'll in dealing with “ the many very 
difficult situations of the Witirement,’* and 
ama/Jng endurance and energy. Once the 



CAPTAIN (Acting LIEUT.-COLONEL) F. C. 
ROBERTS, 

Worcesterahire Regiment, 

enemy attacked a village and hod practically 
cleared it of our troops when Roberts got 
together an improvised party and leil a counter- 
attack which temporarily drove the enemy 
out of the villages so covering the retirement 
of troops on th^iir flanks who would otherwise 
have been cut off. 

For the first time during the war the Cross 
was won by a nieiiiber of the Anriy Service 
Corps, Tliia branch hod done w-onderful work, 
but the opportunities* of di.stingui8hed service 
w'ero few, and, indeed, only one Cross was 
previously associated with the Corps — that 
w'hich Acting Assistant-Commissary Dalton 
won at Rorke’s Drift in 1879. The later 
recipient was Private Richard George Masters, 
A.S.C, (Southport), who showed the utmost 
co\mige and initiative as a volunteer in very 
dangerous circumstances. Communications 
w^ere cut off owing to an enemy -attack, and 
wounded could not bo evacuated. The rood 
was reported impassable, but the private 
volunteered to try to get through. With the 
greatest difficulty he succeeded in his attempts, 
though he had to clear the road of all sorts of 
debria. The untiertaking proved exceptionally 


perilous, but throughout the afternoon Masters 
made journey after journey over a road that 
was consistently shelled and swept by shell 
and machine-gun fire ; and to add to the 
thrill of the cut venture Masters was on one 
occasion bombed by an aeroplane. His was the 
only car that could get through during this 
particular time, consequently the greater pkrt 
of the wounded cleared from this area w’ere 
evacuated by him. 

For single-handed exploits the Cross was 
awarded to Sergeant Harold .lackson, East 
Yorkshire Regiment (Kirton, near Boston, 
lincolnshire), arid to Private Harold Whit- 
field, The King’s (Shropshire Light Infantry) 
(Oswestry, Salop). Jackson volunteered and 
wont out through a hostile barrage and brought 
back valuable information os to the enemy’s 



MAJOR (Acting LIEUT.-COLONEL) O. C. S. 

WATSON, 

King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry. 

movements. Later, when the enemy Ixad 
establislied themselves in our line, ho rushed 
at them and, single-handed, bombed them 
out into the open. Soon afterwards, still 
working alone, this non-commissioned officer 
stalked an enemy machine-gun, threw Mills 
bombs at the detachment, and put the weapon 
out of action. Subsequently Jackson took 
successful charge of his company w'hen all his 
officers hod become casualties, and he put a 
splendid finish to his fine work by going out 
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wpeatedly under heavy fire and carrying in 
wounded. Whitfield, too, showed total dis- 
regard of iwrsonal safety, and distinguished 
himself as a life-saver. Single-handed ho 
charged and captured a I,ewis gun which was 
harassing his company at short range, bayoneted 



PRIVATE R. G. MASTERS, A.S.C. 


or shot tho whole team, then, turning the 
gun on tho enemy, ho drove them back with 
heavy casualties, and so restored tho whole 
gituation in his part of the line. At a later 
stage Whitflold organized and led a bombing 
attack which resultod in driving back the 



SERGEANT HAROLD JACKSON, 
East Yorkshire Regiment. 


enemy with great loss, and proved a moat 
useful and valuable mananivro, 

“ He W€W twice wounded within ten days, 
but remained at duty/* was recorded of Second 
lieutenant (Acting Captain) Alfred Maurice 


Toye. M.C.. ^^ddlescx Regiment, who afforded 
another illustration of the terrible stress 
which was imposetl upon liritish trooi's by the 
great German offensive. Report* from the 
front had shown how critical were many of 
the situations in which Rritish troops found 
themselvi^ during tlie retirement, and how 
nobly odicers and men, ofU«n enou«)i eolloetod 
remuauls, had resixmdod to a supremo oall 
upon their courage and devotion. Toye pro- 
vided such an example. He fought desperately 
during a “prolonged iH’riwl of intense opera- 
tions.” Amongst other aiihievemonts, finding 
70 men of the battalion on his left retiring, ho 
collected them and coimter-nttncked, taking 
up a lino which ho maintained until rein- 
foreeiiients arrived. Without this action the 
defence of a bridge on which tho operations 



PRIVATE HAROLD WHITFIELD, 
King's Shropshire Light Infantry. 

coni red imist Imvc been turned. All tho 
captain's bravery and fine Icaflership were 
.sliown ill extrenndy critical circuinKlancos, 
and were perfectly in keeping with tlio daring 
and reHoureefiilnes.s wliieh lind hevn so often 
shown during t he war by tho old “ Die Hards ” 
to which hfi belonged. 

In a baleli of seven Crosses which were an- 
nouiicod frf>ni thf^ War OlTicrti on May 22 t-heni 
wore coiitiiincfl storit^s of (;ourag(^ and endurance 
which had not bf*ori Hur|)as.scd by any in 
connexion with tho award of the distinction. 
In ono case the definite statement could be 
made that tho recipient was killed ; in anotlior 
it was recordfxl that a non cominissionod 
oflicor was in all probability killed at his gun ; 
a third example was an officer of tho Orenodior 
(hiards of whom it was written that when last 
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SEG.-LIEUT. (Acting CAPTAIN) A. M. 
TOYE, 

Middlesex Regiment. 

seen ho was struggling fiercely, hand-to-hand, 
with overwhelming numbers of the enemy, and 
in a fovirth instance it was said that when last 
seen a yoimg officer was holding out against 
overwhelming odds. This young officer was 
Second -Idou tenant John Grawfiml Buchan, 



CORPORAL JOHN T. DAVIES. 

South Lancashire Regiment. 

Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, and the 
circumstances of his heroism were excep- 
tionally inspiring. Buchan was fighting with 
liis platoon in the forward position of the battle 
zone, and although he had been wounded early 
in the day he insisted on remaining with his 
men. Ignoring the most severe sliell fire he 
continually visited all his posts, encouraging 
and cheering his men, who were suffering heavy 
casualties. The enemy crept closer and heavy 
machine-gun fire was raking the position, yet 



SEC.-LIEUT. JOHN C. BUCHAN, 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 

Buchan kept up his perilous task, although ho 
had been accidentally injured ; and it was not 
until he saw that the enemy had practically 
surrounded his command that he collected 
the survivoi*s of his platoon and prepared to 
fight his way back to the supporting line. Now 
came the most dramatic moment of a most 
dramatic situation. The enemy had crept 
round the subaltern’s right flank, and exulting 
in the belief that they had secured a batch of 
British prisoners they rushed forward with 
shouts of “ Surrender ! ** Buchan mot that 
hopeful order with the scornfully magnificent 
reply, “ To hell with surreiuler ! *’ and to show 
how earnest were his words and how resolute 
he was to die rather than yield he shot the 
foremost of tlie enemy. Such a noble lead was 
abnost sure of the result which happily it 
brought about, for Buchan with his shattered 
but miconquered band at last repelled the 
hostile rush. Then he fought his way back to 
the supporting line of the forward position and 
there he held out till dusk. This heroic young 
subaltern of a famous Highland regiment 
might well Irnve taken the rest which he had so 
justly earned, but though at dusk he fell back 
as ordered, ho refused to go to the aid post, and 
ignoring his uijuries insisted that his place was 
beside his men. Regrettable but glorious was 
the end of Buchan — it became impossible to 
send ordei-s of withdrawal to him, as he wa.s 
cut off, and when last seen he was making a 
hopeless fight. During two days of the most 
severe fighting he had, as was most truly 
recorded of liin^, maintained the highest 
traditions of the British Army. 
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A parallel case was that of Corporal John 
Thomas Davies, South LaiicaBliiro Regiment 
(St. Helen’s), whose company, outflankeii on 
both sides, was ordered to withdraw. Thei*e 
was the customary intense rifle and machine- 
gun fire. The corporal know that the only line 
of withdrawal lay through a deep stream lined 
with a belt of barbed wire, and that it was 





SEG.-LIEUT. B. A. HORSFALL, 

East Lancashire Regiment. 

inifierative to hold up the enemy as long as 
possible. He mounted th(? parapet and fully 
and fearlessly exposed himself, so that he might 
secure a more elective field of tiri*, and he kept 
his Lewis gun in action to t he last, causing the 
enemy many casualties and cheeking their 
advance. This splendi<l devotion to duty 
enabled part of the company to get across th«^ 
river, which they woid<l have been unable to 
do otherwise, and so undoubtedly the lives of 
many of his comrades were saved. VVdieii last 
seen Davies was still firing his gun, “with the 
enemy close on top of him,” and he was in all 
probability killed wliile keeping up this heroic 
defence. 

To the renown which the ( hiards had won 
there was atlded the glory of the brave acts ot 
Lieutenant (Acting Captain) Thomas dannatt 
Pryce, Grenadier Guards, who had already 
won the Military Cross. At the time of thi^ 
deeds for ;rhich the crowning honour was 
given to him he commanded a flank on the left 
of the Grenadiers, and time after time he showed 
that he possessed exceptional courage and 


staying power. The captain had been ordereil 
to attack a village and he personally hxl 
forward two platoons, working from house to 
house and killing 30 of the enemy, seven of 
whom he kilkxl himself. Next day Pryce was 
occupying a position with 30 or 40 men, the 
rest of his company ha\ ing become casualties ; 
and as early as 8.1.5 a. in. his left flank was 
surroundtxl and the enemy was eiiHlading him. 
During the day the Guardsman was attacked 
no fewer than four times by the enemy and each 
time he beat them ofl’, killing many. Deter- 
mined to los»^ no chance of crushing such a 
stubborn foe the enemy brought- up three 
field guns tt> within 300 yards of Pryce's line 
and were firing over open sights and knocking 
his trench in. The (‘iiemy so far sueceedfxl that 
shortly after 0 o'clock in the evening they had 
worked up to within tiO yards of the tnuich ; 





[Hassafw 


LIEUT. (Actios CAPTAIN) T. T. PRYCK 
Grenadier Guards. 


.U tl..- taptain callo.l .tp<m hi« n (<> 

, ,1, tbo en-,ny and to tho lant- 

I not only by word di.l bo in«pi.o thotn bnt by 
,n.plo alHO. for ho Icsl hi« men o.it of th.> 
■nob nn.l with tho boyonot <lrovo back tho 
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enemy some 100 yards* So hopeless was the 
fight, however, that half-an-hour later the 
enemy had again come up in stronger force, 
and Pryco had only 17 men loft and had fired 
every round of his ammunition. Still resolved 
that there should be no surrender, he once more 
led his handful of heroes foi*ward in a bayonet 
charge, and it was now that he was seen for the 
last time, engaged in a fierce hand-to-hand 
struggle with overwhelming numbers of the 
enemy. For more than 10 hours this Guards- 
man with 40 men had held back at least one 
enemy battalion and had “ undoubtedly 
stopped the advance through the British line, 
and thus had groat influence on the battle.** 



PRIVATE J. T. COUNTER, 
King’s Liverpool Regiment. 


“ Killed when retiring to the positions in 
rear ” was the fate of Second -Lieutenant Basil 
Arthur Horsfall, East Lancashire Regiment, 
who commanded the centre platoon during an 
attack on our positions. He was severely 
wounded in the head, but resolutely carried 
on and refused to go to the dressing-station. 
He gallantly counter-attacked and recovered 
positions from which he had been driven, and 
later, when his platoon had to be withdrawn 
to escape very heavy shell fire, he made a second 
counter-attack as soon as the shelling lifted 
ami again recovered his positions. When the 
order to withdraw was given Horsfall was the 
last to leave his position, and, exhausted 
though he was, declared that he could have 
held on if it had been necessary. 

Message -carrying in circumstances of the 
utmost danger marked the exploits for which 
Cros.sos wem awarded to Private Jack Thomas 
Coimter, The King’s (liverpool Regiment) 


(Blandtord, Dorset), and Gunner Charles 
Edward Stone, M.M., R.F.A. (Sutton-in- Ash- 
field). Counter’s courage was of the most 
extraordinary type, and it w-as not only of 
immense value in enabling him to fulfil his 
task, which involved almost certain death, 
but in greatly heartening hi.s “young and 
imtriod companions.*’ The enemy had gained 
a lodgment in the front line, from wliich it 
became necessary to obtain information. The 
only way was from the support line along a 
sunken road and thence down a forward slope 
for about 250 yards. There was no cover, and 
the way was in full view of the enemy, and 
was swept by their gun and rifle fire — indeed, 



GUNNER C. B. STONE, 

Royal Field Artillery. 

it was a deatli-trap. A small party had tried 
to get the information, but the leader had been 
killed and another man wounded before leaving 
the .sunken road. This having happened, it 
was believed that one man would have a better 
chance of getting through, and the most 
desperate attempts were made — how desperate 
and how heroic was shown by the fact that 
five attempts were made, and each time the 
gallant runner was killed in full view of the 
position from wliich he had started. Private 
Counter had seen these brave fellows fall one 
after the other, he saw clearly how little hope 
there was of getting through or escaping with 
his life, yet with the utmost courage and 
determination he volunteered to carry the 
message. His offer was accepted, and he 
went out under terrific fire. Fortune favoured 
him, and he got through, and not only that, 
but he returned with vital information which 
enabled the whole of our position to be regained. 
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UEUT.-COLONBL FORBBS-ROBERTSON 

That remarkablo display of valour did not tnid 
Counter’s deeds, for subsequently ho carried 
back five messages to company headquarters, 
crossing the open imder a heavy artillery 
barrage. 

Gunner Stone’s fine record opened with six 
hours’ hard work at his gun, under heavy gas 
and shell fire, then he was sent back to the 
rear section with an order which he safely 


LEADING A COUNTER-ATTACK. 

delivenKl, this act roRcniV)ling the work of 
Private Counter. Then tlie giuiner, under a 
very heavy barrage, voluntarily returned with 
a riflo to the forward position to help to hold 
up the enemy on a sunken rood. Lying in the 
open, only about 100 yards from the enemy, 
and under very heavy machine-gun fire, he 
“ calmly and effectively ” shot the enemy until 
ordered to retire. Afterwanls Stone continued 
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to distinguisl) himself by keeping the guns in 
action during critical periods, his behaviour 
tliroughout the whole day being magnificent. 
Regardless of machine-gun fire he rushed at 
and killed one of the enemy who had managed 
to break through, and he was one of a party 
which captured a machine-gun and four 
prisoners, who, in the dusk, had got round to 
the rear of the position — the party undoubtedly 
saving the detaclmient which served the guns. 

This rousing list of seven was headed, 
several of the later lists had been, by an acting 
lieutenant-colonel — Captain James Forbes- 
Robertson, D.S.O., M.C., Border Regiment, 
who won his Cross whilst commanding his 
battalion “ during the heavy fighting.’* 
JiicLitenant-CoIonel Forbes -Robertson’s quick 
jiidgmont, resource, untiring energy and mag- 
nificent example saved the lino from breaking 
on no fewer tlian four occasions, and averted a 
situation which, might have had the most 
serious and far-reaching results. The circum- 
stances of the colonel’s case wero uncommon, 
i^veii amongst the many uncommon cas43S 
represented by the awards of the Cro^s. To 
bt'gin with, on horseback, when troojos in front 
wt‘re falling back, he made a rapid recon- 



ORDINARY SEAMAN J. H. CARLESS. 

naissance, in full view of tlie enemy and under 
heavy machine-gun and close -range shell fire. 
Still mounted he organized and led a counter- 
attack which completely re-established our line. 
The cohniers horse was shot under him, but he 
continued on foot. Later on tlie same day ho 
cliecked ami steailied a lino wdiich was giving 
way, his wondcTful coolness and disregani of 
j:>ersoiuil danger being shown by the fact that 
he was throw’n five times and his horse was 




[Speaight. ^ 

CAPTAIN (Acting LIEUT..COLONEL) 


JAMES FORBBS-ROBBRTSON, 


Border Regiment. 


wounded tliree times. Next day, the troops 
on bof-h his flanks being forced to retire, he 
fomierl a post at battalion headquarters and 
with his battalion still held the ground, and so 
cover(3d the retreat of troops on liis flanks. 
The colonel, under the heaviest fire, continued 
to expose himself fearlessly when collecting 
parties, organizing and encouraging. Once 
more he saved a situation, and, losing a second 
horse, he continued alone on foot until he had 
established a line to which his own troops 
could withdraw and so confomi to the general 
situation. 

’Phe only na\'al Cross awariled during the 
period under consideration was postliumoiis. 
It was aiinounced by the Admiralty on May 17 
for bravery and devotion to duty in the action 
in the Heligoland Bight on November 17, 1917 
— exactly six months previously. The award 
was to Ordinary Seaman John Henry Carless, 
and meagre though the details were they 
showed how magnificent was the spirit which 
animated this sailor hero. Carless was mor- 
tally woiuidod in the abdomen, but in spite of 
his terrible and hopeless state ho went on serving 
the gun at which he was acting as rammer, 
lifting a projectile and helping to clear away 
the other casualties. Once he collapsed, but 
got up, tried again, and cheered on the new 
gun’s crew. “ He then fell and died.” 
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The following is a list of the awards of the 

Victoria Cross from the beginiung of 1918 to 

June 3, 1918, the King’s 63rd birthday ; — 

Anderson, Temp. Major (Acting Lieiit.- 
Colonel) Wm. Herbert, late Highland Light 
Infantry. 

Barron, Corpl. Colin, Canadian Infantry. 

Bent, 2nd Lieut. (Temp. Lieut. -Colonel) 
Philip Eric, D.S.O., late Leicestersliire Regt. 

Bouohey, 2nd Lieut. Stanley Hy. Parry, late 
Royal Scots Fusiliers. 

Buchan, 2nd Lieut. Jolm Crawford, Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders. 

Bu. SHELL, Capt. (Temp. Lieut. -Colonel) Cliris., 
D.S.O., Royal West Surrey Regt. 

Carless, Ordinary Seaman John Henry 
(killed in action). 

Cassidy, 2nd Lieut. Reniard Matthew’, late 
♦ Lancasliire Fusiliers. 

Christie, Rifleman (Lance-Corporal) John 
Alex., London Regiment (Upper Holloway). 

Clare, Pte. Geo. Win., late Lancers (Plum- 
stead). 

CoLLiNGS- W ells, Capt. (Acting Lieut. -Colonel) 
Jno. Stanho^K^, D.S.O., Bedfordshire Regt. 

Columbine, Pte. Hbt. Geo., late Machine Gun 
Corps (Walton-on-the-Na/.e). 

Counter, Pte. Jack Thos., The King's (Liver- 
pool Regt.) (Blandforil, Dorset). 

Davies, Corpl. Jno. Thos., South Lancasliire 
Regt. (St. Helens). 

Duffy, Pte. Jas., Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers 
(Lettcrkemiy ). 

Elliott-Cooper, Capt. (Temp. IJeut.-Colonol) 
Neville Bowes, D.S.O., M.C., Royal Fusiliers. 

Emerson, Temp. 2nd Lieut. Jas. Sami., late 
Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 

Flowerdew, Lieut. Gordon Muriel, late Cana- 
dian Cavalry. 

Forbes-Robertson, Capt. (Acting Lieut.- 
Colonel) Jas., D.S.O., M.C., Border Regt. 

Gee, Lieut. (Temp. Captain) Robert, M.C., 
Royal Fusiliers. 

Gobino Singh, L/Dafodar, Indian Cavalry. 

Gourley, Sergt. Cyril Ed., M.M., Royal Field 
Artillery (West Kirby). 

Hayward, Ideut. (Acting Captain) Rgid. Fk. 
Johnson, M.C., Wiltshire Regt. 


Holmes, Pte, Thos. Wm., Canadian Mounted 
Rifles. 

Hor.sf.\ll, 2nd Lieut. Basil Arthur, late East 
Lanctisliiro Regt. 

Jackson, Sorgt. Harold, East Yorksliiro Regt. 
(Kirton, near Boston, Lines). 

Jehraud, Lieut. Alan, R.A.F. (fonuerly of the 
South Staffordshire Regt.). 

Ki.nross, Pte. Cecil Jno., Cantuliaii Inf. 

La.sceluks, 2ml Lieut. (Acting Captain) Arthur 
Mook\ Durham Light Infantry. 

Mackenzie, Lieut . Hugh, D.C.M., late Canadian 
MtM'hine Gun Corps. 

McAi L\Y, Sergt. Jno., D.C.M., Scots Guards 
(Stirling). 

McBkath, Lc('.«Corpl. Rht., Si^aforth High- 
landers (Kinloehl)(*rvie, l-airg, Sutiierland). 

McCudden, 2nd Lieut. (T(>mj). Ca})tain) Jas. 
Byford, D.S.O., M.C., M.M., General last and 
U.F.(\ 

Mc'Doim’.all, S<Tgt. Staiilc‘y Rbt., A.i.F. 

McLeod, 2nd Lieut. Alan Arnett, R.A.F. 

McKkady-Diahmid, 'rmip. I.itsjt, (Acting 
t.^iptain) Alliustair Maleohu (nuny (formerly 
Arthur Malcolm McReiuly Drew), lal(^ MiddN*- 
s<‘x Ri‘gt. • 

Master.s, IMe. Rd. Geo., Army Service (.’Jorps 
(Sout hport). 

Mills, Pte. Walter, late ManehesttT Regt. 
(Olilham). 

Mullin, Sergt. Geo. Harry, M.M.,Caniulian Inf. 

Nicholas, Pte. Hy. Jas., New Zealand Inf. 

O'Kelly, JJeut. (Acting (’apt.) Chr. J*atriek 
John, M.(-\, Canadian Inf. 

Paton, Li(‘ut. (Acting (-apt.) Geo. Hy. Talham, 
M.C., late Grenadier Guards. 

Pkarkes, Capt. (Acting Major) (ieo. Randolph, 
M.(^, Canadian Monnted Rifles. 

Pbyce, Lieut. (Acting Capt.) J'hos. Tannatt, 
M.('., ( In*nadi(T Guards. 

Roberts, Capt. (Acting Lient.-('olonel) Frank 
CrowthiT, D.S.O., M.(’., Worc’estershire Regt . 

Robertson, Dre. -Corpl. (’has. Graham, M.M., 
Royal Fusiliers (Merstharn). 

Robert.son, Pte. James I’l^ter, late Caiuvlian 
Inf. 

Russell, Capt. Jno. Fox, M.C., late R.A.M.C., 
attached Royal Welsh FusilicTS. 
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SiiEPHKRD, Rifleman Albert Edward, ICing‘^4 
Royal Rifle Corps (Barnsley). 

Sherwood-Kklly, Major (Acting Lieut.- 
Colonol) John, C.M.G., D.S.O., Norfolk 

Regt., commanding a battalion Royal Innis- 
killing Fusiliers. 

Spackman, Sergt. Chos. Ed., Border Regt. 
( Fulham). 

Stone, Gunner Chas. Edwin, M.M., R.F.A. 
(Sutton-in*Ashfield). 

Stone, Lieut. (Acting Capt.) Walter Napleton, 
late Royal Fusiliers. 

Thomas, Pte. ( Leo. -Corpl.) John, North Stafford- 
sliire Regt. ([E.] Manchester). 


Toye, 2nd Lieut. (Acting Capt.) Alfd. Maurice, 
M.C., Middlesex Regt. 

Train, Corpl. Chas. Wni., London Regt. 
(Finsbury Park) 

Wain, Temp. Lieut. (Acting Capt.) Rd. Wm. 
*Leslie, late Tank Corps. 

Wallace, Temp. Lieut. Sami. Thos. Dickson, 
R.F.A. 

Watson, Major (Acting Lieut. -Colonel) Oliver 
Cyrd Spencer, D.S.O. (R. of O.), late King*s 
Own Yorkshire Light Infantry. 

Whitfield, Pte. Harold, King’s Shropshire 
Light Infantry (Oswestry, Salop), 




CHAPTER CCXLVI. 


THE BATTLE OF CAMERA!: 
FIRST PHASE. 


Thk Western ^ront in November, 1017— Hakj Decides to Strike for (^ambrai— Him Motives 
^ Discussed — The (German Defences — November 20— Attack Opened by Tanks without 
Artillery Bombardment — Success of the Tanks — Analysis of the Hritish Advani’e— 
Crossing of the Canal del’Kscaut — The Employment of Cavalry -The Hullecourt Diver- 
sion — Decision to Continue the Attai’k — November 2:i 27 Result of the Rattle 


P REVIOUS Cliapters have described the 
war on the northern portion of the line 
held hy the Allied Armies in the 
Western theatre of war, where the 
British, aided by the French Army under 
Anthoine, together M^ith the Belgians, had 
pressed hack the German forces and occupied 
the ridge extending from Ghcluvelt to Passchen- 
daele and slightly beyond it, and running 
down as far as Messines The high ground thus 
occupied gave them a considerable command of 
view over their opponents’ lines and afforded 
favourable ground for defence against an attack 
coming from Belgum against the British 
position round Ypres. 

After November 10 there was a coiriparative 
lull in the struggle compared with the severe 
fighting which had previously taken ploc^e, hut 
still there were almost daily incidents occurring 
which need somg notice. 

On the 10th there W 4 is fighting at many 
points along the French line of battle from 
the Oise to Belfort-. German raiding attacks 
during the early morning and previous night 
north-west of Reims were beaten back by 
artillery fire and in no instance did they succeed 
in reaching the. French lines. At tlie same 
time the French succeeded in penetrating a 
German trench near Laneuville on the left 
bank of the Meuse, where they destroyed 
VoJ. XVI.— Part 207. 


several (Ing-oiits and took a few prisoip^rs. On 
tlie rigid hank of the river the arlilliTy fire 
WT\s lively on the Chauine Wood front, and 
therii were sevtTal (nigag(*riHRits with hostile 
patrols, from whom some prisoners wi^re taken. 
Further down the front in the Vosges and in 
Alsace a suceessful raid was iniwh* by the 
French in the neighbourhood of Senones and 
Soppois. The ru^xl day there was mom raiding 
by both sides in the Woevro and again mirth- 
west of Heims, and a violent attack was rnaile 
hy the (ilennans on the old point of dispute. 
Hartrnannsw’(?ilerkopf ; but although thi'y suc- 
ceeded in entering the outpost ilefences they 
w’ero driven back after a fieree harui-to-hand 
confliet. Another attcanpt at the? R«*ichaker 
also faihul. 

On the 12th, both on the Rritish front and 
on that of the Kreneh, there was nothing hut 
an interehange of artillery fire. The Belgians 
on the coast, however, rnafle a siiceessfiil 
surprise raicl on a hostile post south-east of 
Nieuport, whertii thf‘y <lid considerable damage 
ami took scane ‘prisoners without any lo«s (o 
themselves. The ni^xt day there was again 
little of moment to rccrird excejit vigorous 
artillery fire, especially in the neighbourhood 
of Ypres and at some points in Champagne and 
Argonne. 

'rherc was a recru<leHCence of the artillery 
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fight on November 17 on tho Belgian battle 
front round Kippo and against the British lino 
at Paflschondaele. In tho latter neighbour- 
hood our patrols captured and brought in a 
few prisoners. The Oennaus also attacked a 
French post on tho outskirts of the Houtluilst 
Forest, but were driven off by artillery and 
rifle-fire. 

To maintain their strength against any 
possible advance of our troops in what may Ix^ 
broadly described as the Ypres sector it luui 


any previous forwnnl movement. IIithf*rto 
it cannot be said they liatl had any very 
pi'€*poiulerating influt'nce, ICmployofl nearly 
always a-s individual auxiliaries to the infantry 
assaults they had Ihmji useful ; but thii ivsulls 
<»btaiiied from them had not been striking. 
Now they wen? to take part in considerable 
numbers as an in(.lc[M'ndent arm and were to 
do the work which heretofore fell to the giuis. 
They were, to use the Fn'nch phrase*, to be 
the assaulting artillery, and on them was to 



[OIJic Kit phiitituruph, 

AT A TANK DEPOT: A PETROL DUMP. 


become known to Fiehl -Marshal Haig that th(’ 
Oermans hatl been obliged to reduce the 
garrisons of other parts of their line io siidi a 
degree as to render them open to local dtdeat 
at one of the points tims denuded if wr f hosi? 
to attack it. 

The sector determined on for th(* purpos<^ 
was tho Carnbrai front , and for his choice of 
this part of the emuny’s line Sir Douglas Haig 
gave in his subsequent dist)atch two reasons. 
Facilities existed in our lines for tlie conceal- 
ment of the preparations for the attack aial the 
ground over wliieh tho at tack was to lx* made 
was on tho whole favourable for the etnploy- 
ment ot our tanks, wliich were to play a tar 
more important part than they )uid {dayed in 


fall the duty whi(*h ha<l hitherto been carrit*d 
out by anniliilating gun-fire, vi/.., tiu* destruc- 
tion of tl»e wire cntauglements covering the 
(leriiuui front line. That they eonld do ibis 
bad berii proved on many former oceasitins, 
but only on a small scale. Now' it> was to be 
doia^ on a larg<^ one. By doing so the plaer^ 
intended f< ir at t eek W'oulrl no longer be indieate<| 
by previous niiillery pre))aration and surprise 
would be possible. Surj)riK«'! was precisely 
wliat was mdicat<*d for tin; i iiferpris*? now to 
be* uiKlcrtaken. 

’'Pile (hTinans jiad brought up ulreafly very 
consi«lcrable Miumbcrs fro?u llussia wheic5 the 
Hevolutionisis had ceased all e|)poKition, and 
it was eertain that <]«iring the winter more 

207—2 
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wriuM arrive. Tin* cju niy \v«)ul(l tims have far 
lar^V't* ferees on ilie We.sh?rn front to reinforcf* 
iiiirl to some extent replace his Iroops which 
hail biHMi iightijiK lliere. Moreover, they liatl 
captured a Inrize nuniher of guns of Russian 
pattern as well as many which we hail supplied 
to our quondam aJIy. The long(*r any further 
atti'inpts against, tlie Oerinans were put otT the 
greater, t fiendbn*, would he. their difliculty; 
and it would he added to hy the additio?iai lines 
of defence that the Clerinaiis were |)re|)aring 
behind thosi* already existing on the Cainbrai 
front. It was, moreover, undesirabli* to allow 
them a. winter's rest in whicli tlieir tired 
divisions could recuperate. 

It is not clear fi'om Sir Douglas Haig’s 
dispatcli wlial. exactly was to be thi* gain won 
from t he new offensivi*. He says : 

“ Jf, after breaking through the (h^rnian 
defence systems on tliis front, v\e could, seeuri^ 
Hourlon to the north, and estalilish a good 
tiank ])osition to the east, in tlM> direction of 
Cambrai, wo .should bo veil placi'd to exploit 
tlie situation locally botwec'n Bourlon and tlie 
Sens(5<^ liivi^r au<l to the nortlewest .’* 

Thi.s was apparently tlie main o}>jectiv’'e of 
the adv'anr’e. It was lu'cessary to |)rotect its 
riglit flank by t-hrc'atening (Cambrai ; but Mio 
ea|)turo of this town was quite a .sis'ondary 
consideration, and tin' chii'f [uirpose of any 
operation again.st it was to j)u//.le thi' enemy *’ 
regarding the British intentions. In short, tfie 
left of the British attaek was the main husine.ss 
of the advance ; the n'st was merely a diversion 
to draw the ( Jermans’ atti'iition from it. 

To put it briefly, Sir Douglas Haig thouglit 
sometliing ought to l>e doin', surprise w.as tlio 
best, manner of itoiiig it, the t’ambrai sector 
was tlie most suited for the purjiose. It would 
not r(?quiro a la-rgc force and tiie size had to bo 
limited to (‘iisurc secrecy, for large numbers 
nowadays cannot be brought togctlicr without 
detection, if the aviators do their work properly. 

There \V(‘re, of course, grave objections to tJu.s 
plan, aid .some of them Sir Douglas ]Iiiig liim- 
sclf cnimicrated. The greatest was the fp.ct that 
the l^^ritish Army had been engaged for many 
montlis in continuous and liard fighting. Tt 
had been, a.s we Iciiow, fairly successful, but 
had suffered severo lossc.s and thesis had not 
bci'u adequately nuulc good, wiu’lc a coii- 
si(lcral)lo portion of tlii^ ri'inforcing drafts 
were not sutlicieutly trained to bring tliexu up 
to the standard of t in* regiments whoso depleted 
ranks t hey were intendi'd to till up. 


For some time no decision \^as come to, 
wliilt^ Fiold-Marshal Haig was balancing the 
merits and demerits of an attack. After some 
rc'flection ho dc'ternuireil that it would bo 
worth tlio cost. His re.solution was strimgthoned 
l)y the desire indirectly to aid the Italians, 
althougli the means at hi.s disf)o.sal were 
furtlier reduceil by the neec'ssity of .sending 
troops to Lombardy to rendia* direct aid to 
them which, indeed, they sorely needed. 

The I5ritish ( ^»mmander-in-Cliict felt pretty 
certain that he could ki'cp liis preparations 
secret and could thcri'forc surpris(3 the enemy, 
a.nd lie b<‘licvcd he would lia\c a cIiNir forty- 
<‘ight' hours available l)t*fore large reinforce- 
ments wmild be brought up against him. He 
did not proposi* to continue Hie atta(*k afli'r 
tliat time and, indeed, would stop it sooiu'r 
“ if the results gained and the gi'iieral situation” 
did not justify its continuation. 

A surprise, tlierd'ore, it. was to he, without 
previous artillery preparation which would 
have Ix'trayed the point cho.scn for a.ssaull ; 
the tanks wi're to br(*ak through tlie wire 
of those untonch(M| Dorman defences aiid 
o|X‘n tlie way for the passage of the infantry. 
For tin? adiLitional forces of this arm special 
assembly tronclit*s had to be maile. Extensive 
lus these were the ( k^rmans' seem not to liave 
noticed their construction, d’lie attack once 
begun would of course be supported by the 
usual artillery barrage, which was easy enough, 
as the range could bo accurately determim‘fi 
by range -tinders. It was more dillicult to 
arrange fur the counter-battery of the inrir® 
distant (IiM’man gim'position.s, for it was not 
possible, there being uo preliminary artilU*ry 
preparations, to register tiio guns projxuly ; 
they liad to nOy on the previous work of our 
photographing aeroiilancs, corn'cted by the 
riqiorts of observing aviators during the course 
of the ba-ttle. It was a great test of artillery 
etheieney and well did the Koyal llegiment 
come through it, 

'riie first day of the fighting was to bo 
devoted to bri'uking through the Oenuaii 
defences. Tin's iloue, provided the situation 
developed favourably, the long stored -up 
cavalry were to be .sent through to act against 
the enemy’s ri'ar and do all thi^ ilamage they 
could to his troops and organizations. 

It was I'xplained to tlu' Commanders eon- 
C(*rned that all (k*|)ended, first of all on secrecy, 
and then on bold and rapid action. For unless 
the movement was at onei' successful no gri*at 
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HIFLD-MARSIIAL SIR DOLKiLAS HAKJ, K.l. 

From the officidl portrait painted by Sir William Orpen, A.U.A 


results could bo looked for — /.e., in ol lu-r wools 
it would bo either ii grt*at siiecr^s or olsi* of no 
utility. There was c<*ri airily a possiliilil y of tin* 
fiiNt, hut Iho secoiuJ might also JiufifM ii. 

The French Coiuinainler-in-( Miief Iitid jiro 
mised to give the Hritisli every assistaneo. He 
arranged to keep tlie Clennans still (‘imaged on 


his (uirt of the Allied lino and lufther dispo-;* *! 
a strong force ot int.uitiy and cavalry in 
readiness to back np Sir l)ongda.s llaig 
attfH k if Slieeess (.Townefl it. Oil XoVeinhel' -O 
some nnits of the hVeneh forve were aelnally 
hroiight forward; hut unfortunately the 
Urilish progr(‘s^ was neillur s(» great nor 






THE VILLAGE OF RIBEGOIJRT AFTER ITS CAPTURE BY THE BRITISH. 


suftici(*ntly long lived to warrant their einploy- 
ineut. Nevertheless they were still kept within 
reach in ease subsequent events made it 
(losirable to use tliem. All was now ready for 
the British attack. 

The German position to be assaulted was 
fonnidable in character and had been consider- 
ably iirtproved during the late spring and 
summer of 1917. The main lino of defence 
formed part of the original Hindenburg line 
and extended from Banteux on the 8t. Quentin 
Canal to Havrincourt, a distance of about six 
miles. Hero it turned shar[)ly north and skirted 
through the southern part of ^loeiivres. I'he 
Canal du Nord in front of this portion of the 
line, although emptied of its water, still formed 
an imi>ortant dry ditch, 60 ft. wide, with 
revetted siiles. Frc m ^Toeuvres the line went in 
front of Inchy and a little to the north of Pron- 
ville to Qu^ant, round which it curved on the west 
and south. Tn front of it and about 1,000 yards 
from it there was an advanced lino of a number 
of -strong points connected together by a deep, 
narrow trench, unprovided with dug-outs but 
with barbed wirp entanglements in front of 
them. A good deal of the wire was of extra 
stoutness, the barbs being over an inch in 
length and so closely set together as to make it 
impossible to grasp it with the hands, and it 
was all carefully flanked by machine-gun posts. 
Tlu' main Hindenburg trenches in it had been 
made of far more than the customary broadtli, 
u[) to 16 ft., in the hope, a vain one, that the 
rank', could not pass over it. There was a fire 
sbqj the usual depth below the ground level— 
i.G.f iibout 4J ft. — while tlie bottom of the 


trench was about the same depth below the fire- 
step. On the rear face there was also a fire step 
which could be used to take troops in revenue 
w'ho had passetl by it. Its front was covered by 
a deep belt of very nearly continuous wire, with 
its near side .50 yards in advance of the trench. 
Behind this were subsidiary patches of wii-e 
arranged with gaps along which the enem> 
might be supposed to (jrowd to get at the main 
trench and could then be counter-attacked. All 
these gaps were carefully arranged to be swept 
by machine-guns. The lines were connected 
by deep and narrow communication trenches,^ 
which in some places were turned so as to front 
towards the lim^s and formed short lengths of 
support to it. There were the usual deep and 
strong dug-outs at frequcMit intervals. Among 
these were several well -fortified posts, as 
I^a Vaetjuerie and the north-cast corner of 
Havrincourt Wood, and, spealdng generally, 
any favourable points, .such as ].iateau Wood, 
(traincourt-les-Havrincourt, Flesquieres, Rib6- 
court, Marcoing, Fontaine - Notre-Damo, La 
Folio Wood, w'cre also strongly fortified. 

Behind the main Hindenburg line and at a 
distance ranging from 1,000 j^ards to over a mile 
was a, second lino called the Hindenburg 
reserve line. Behind it, again, was a third lino 
known as the Beaurevoir-Masni^res-Marquioii 
line. Tliis derived additional strength from the 
Canal do TEscaut and the river of that name 
(the Scheldt) which ran alongside it. Below 
Crevecojur the canal was knowm as the Canal 
de St Quentin These lines w^ere similar in 
construction to the main line. Altogether, 
with their ranufications and switch lines, tlierf 
w'cro in reality five organized systems. The 
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distance from the foremost- defeuces to the rear 
was about throe to four miles. 

The Hindeiiburg main lino ran from below 
Marcoing across the southern front of Flos- 
qiiieres, then parallel to the Canal du Nord, at a 
varying distance up to 1,500 yards from it. 
through the village of ^loeuvres \\'her(^ it crosses 
the canal, then to the east, nortli of IVonvilh . 
and so on past and beliind Queant. Tlie 
advanced line was situated down in the valley 
below Cambrai, while the reserve linos wert> on 
the reverse slope of the crest overhanging it. 
The whole system may be regarded as a com- 
promise between the old method of a strong 
first line and the now one of u lightly occupied 
front line. For experience ha<l sho\Mi that this 
did not offer sufficient resistance to a deter- 
nnned attack. In the present case the strong 
first line was already in existence and th(? works 
thrown up in front of it represent the plan of 
a numb('r of more lightly held obstacles, strung 
together to form a line intended to break up tlie 
enemy’s attack and so enable it to be dealt witli 
in detail by counter-strokes. 

A special feature of the central line' of 
defences was a long tunnel, ,*M) (o 40 fl. below 
the sui'faee, with openings at frequent intervals. 
Ill it the garrisons could be kept in perhud 
security till wanteil to man the parapets. 'Phe 
tunnel also servi'd as a eov(‘red rneaiis of safe 
communication for troops moving along the 


line, as it ext(*nded for several miles — according 
to some reports for 13 miles. It had Ihh'u 
coii-structetl by Russian prisoners. 

The garrison of these defeneivs ineluded the 
54th Division, the 240th l)i\'ision, and the 
20th Division, th«‘S(» thns' sufficMiig for the six 
miles held at the usual rate of a division to 
every two miles. As had so friMpiently hapiM’innl 
before, another division, the 20th bandwohr 
Div’isioii, had come u|> to n'lic'vt* one of those in 
the lino just before the attack took place. Of 
th»* three divisions just mentioned tlie 51th was 
on the (Jerman left, the 240th in the centre, the 
20th on the right. Tlie 20th Landwehr Division 
a])poai*s to ha\<‘ acted as a reserve and, in 
oildition, tlu*re was the* 107th Division just 
come from Russia, and the Dth H(*serve 
Division. 

Sir Julian Ryng had iindiT him the Oth. 12th, 
20th, 2tMli, 30th, Tilst and 02nd Infantry 
Divisions and the 1st and 5tli ("avalry Di\isions. 

Caml>rai li«*s in a depression which opens out 
from it in an (‘ast-norl h-eastern din'etion of 
(mictically level ground to the S«'nsee, which, 
with its marshy hanks, forms a great obstacle 
to the moveiiSMits of troops. It is eanali/t*d as 
far as Douai, wheri> it joins tiu* <*anal of that 
name. Krom Rallnel tlx* ciinnl to Fi.stnin forms 
an additional obstacle to tlx* iincontined 
wanderings of the s I ream ils(*lf, mitigatiMl only 
by a. g(M»d number of briilges which take the 
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fairly numorous roads over both ; but these, of 
00111 * 80 , could bo easily destroyed iii case of 
necessity. It formed tlierefore a good defence 
to the British left dank wlieu extended in tliis 
<lirection. The line of our Third Army was 
practically the same as that it hjul occupied 
throughout the siunnier and was roughly 
parallel to that held by the enemy. Talcing 
IlavTincourt as a starting point, it ran some 
hundred yards north-east of Trescault and about 
a thousai^d yards on the same side of Beaucainp 
and Villers-Plouich, where it trended off to the 
south, going three hundred yards to the east of 
Gonneliou and then n mile to the east of Villers- 
Guislain. From Havrincoiirt a long, narrow- 
spur, like a finger, projected out as far as 
Marcoing af. a iieight of about 330 ft. above 
datum level, separated from the south by a 
ravine and stream. South of the ravine the 
ground again rose and ran at the same height 
from Havrincourt Forest to Trescault and 
Villers-Plouich, where it turned sharply back 
along a small stream known as the Bois Couillet, 
which it traversed a little east of the village 
named, and then projected out in a long ridge 
known as the WelsVi llidgc, towards Ltm Ruos- 
des-Vignes on the Scheldt Canal. To the east of 


this there was a feature called the Bonavis 
Bidge. From Trescault another spur pushed out 
towards Rib^court, to which the name of the 
Highland Ridge had been given. Beyond the 
Scheldt Canal the ground was again higher round 
Seronvillors and Forenville, from which it 
sloped downwards towards Cambrai. Straight 
east from Moeuvros lay the elevation known as 
the Bourlon Wood, near the village of that 
name. The valley between Bourlon Wood anil 
t he ridge jutting out from Ha\Tincourt Wood to 
Marcoing sloped denvn on the eastern side of the 
Scheldt Canal and river of that name to 
Cambrai. The canal t\ims abruptly north 
Ironi Marcoing and runs through this town. 

The ground over which tlie attack was to bo 
made consisted of gentle slopes, seldom with a 
gradient of more t hah 1 in 00, with no obstacles 
except the German defences. In contrast to 
most of our recent fighting there was on tliis 
occasion an absence of mud, for the ground was 
green and not one mass of shell -craters. It 
was indeed part of the ground wliicli Hiuden- 
burg had devastated in liis retreat. Since 
then it had not been cultivated and ha<l pro- 
ductal nothing but a crop of thistles. The 
(tanal formed an obstacle on the right flank of 
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CAPTURED GERMAN GUNS AT RIBECOURT AWAITINC; RRMOVAI. 


tlio advance and protected it. Tf Hourlon 
Wood wen? captured an<.1 lield, tlio (h'feiiees of 
the GennaiiH about Queant would }h‘ taken in 
n^verse and it would Iiave b(.H‘n nc'cessary for 
them to have fallen back. Tt evident there- 
fore tjiat the Gen MM ns Imd been bound to 
make tho Bourlon \Voo»l a particularly sironj^ 
point. Tlie wood, the village behind it, and 
tho village of FV)iita.irie -Notre -Dam(? forjn(>d a 
complete position. Tho last-named, a village 
on the Bnpaume roa-d 2.1 miles from Caiubrai, 
guarded the eastern flank of tho wood and made* 
its capture necessary to secure the right flank of 
our attack on the wood from a counter-s( roke. J t 
was strongly fortified and fonned a point of great 
importance in connexion with tho Hindenburg 
i*osCrve line, whicli ran in this part t»f the? 
field back from Noyelles-sur-rKscant through 
Bourlon Wood ami Bourlon to Miinpiion. 
Bourlon itself .served as a keep or seermdary 
position to the wood, useful »is a rallying point 
for troops driven out of it or as a supporting 
position for couiiter-attiK^k. Bourlon, a real 
wood, hardly touched by shell-fire, u as planf<*d 
thickly with oak and ash, with very <lensf‘ 
undergrowth dillicult to ponotrato, (*xcept at 
the drives w^hich went through it. With tlie 
village of the saino name on th(3 north side, it 
was a position which could not be left in the 
hands of the Genruin.s if any ad\'anc'e wert* to 
be made in a northerly direction or iieleed if tho 


line near ( ‘ambrai w as to Im‘ inaiiitained. 'I’lie 
top b»rined an hour glass shaped prouiirienee, 
the ri<ig(‘ line of whieli ran rnuglilv east and 
west. alxHit lOh fe.t liigher than .Aiuieux 
and Gautaieg and feet above Konlaine- 

\otiv-l)aun*. 'I'he trenehes on the soul hern 
skirt of Bourlon W'cmmI wtvre iMiuniiigly 
eoneealed hy sei’i'iiis of gii'eii canvas, and 
it was not till «>iir na'n saw' (JtTnian faces 
|)ec|)ing lip iihov’e them that they appreeiatfxl 
the iai-t that they (Maieealed trenehes outside I hi* 
wood border. 'I'bere was also a iiuarry tliere 
which had bi'cn pn pared fer defence. West of 
tho wood the gn>imd sloped gently at fii*st to a 
long .sjair, tho geniTal direetion of whieh was 
northerly, as far as Sains-Ie/.-Marijuion. I lio 
civ.st line of this s|)iir is some (lb f(‘et below 
Bourlon W'ood and from it the ground sloped 
a little more steeply down to tlio ( ^aniil du Nord. 

On Novemlier 20 tho day broke? wifli an 
overcast grey sky but no rain, so that tho tanks 
could move freely over the surfaei? of the ground 
witlioiit .sh’iiping. Tlie ( Jermnns were quite 
iina-w are that an attack was alioifL to coiniiience, 
although at five oN-lock a sudden burst of 
.shell tiro seemed at lirst to indieate they knew 
tliat some luoveinent was threatened.* flow - 

♦St.mo time aft.-r tlie hallle the (lenrian Air Forei. 
rlrimeil to .have the lomefilialiiai of trehli 

Itiiti^h torei>. I'hey eritionly made oo u-'i* of iheirohKer- 
valioii.^. for ,,ii,«^om ‘r ’ -tao lo'enls and 1 hr netnal proKH'^H 
ol the rhoweil \ve had the »‘fiemy iiappiiig. 
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ever, it qiiiekly died down and all n:*maincd 
quiet except fur an occasional shell or a alight 
rattle of macliine-gim fire directcHl against some 
sentry or presuinod observation post. Idiat 
the Germans suspected no imminent attack is 
certain, and the probable reason was the 
absence of all preliminary bombardinont to 
clear away the wire which was very formidable 
over the front attacked and which they 
probably relied on as a complete protection 
from surprise. Night after night our tanks 
had been crawling up slowly towards Havrin- 
court and to our lines behind Flesquieres 
and down south behind Trescault and Villers- 
Pluich, moving by many and devious roads to 
allow an advance on a broad front. By day 
they took shelter in the woods and copses or in 
hollows w here they were unlikely to be observed. 
The country behind our lines w’as eminently 
suited for the secrecy of the movement, being 
rolling, so that the alternate rise and fall made 
many phases favourable for concealment. The 
movements of tlie e.xtra troops required for the 
assault wore so carefully covei*ed that t hey w'ere 
not observed by the enemy ; at kuist he 
i)etrayed no knowliMlge of them. Nor did he 


observe the making of extra trenches to form 
assembly points where the men could be 
collected before going oyer to the assault. 

The extra infantry men brought up for the 
assault bivouacked in every little available 
hollow', for there was not enough trench room 
for all. They lay about without movement, 
yet wdth suppressed eagerness shown in the 
low whispers in which they expressed their 
delight at being able again “to go for Fritz.” 
It was a w'cU thought out and ably executed 
movement. 

At 6.20 a.m. the attack commenced, covered 
to some extent by the morning mist and dark* 
ness. It was not limited to the actual line 
intended to be carried, which measured some 
six miles and extended from the east of 
Goiinelieu to the Canal du Nord opposite 
Hermies. For along the whole of the British 
front south of the Scarpe dowm to Epehy, a 
distance of 20 miles, demonstrations wore made 
with gre^at vigour. Strong artillery fire w'as 
directed on the German line, combined with 
gas attacks and smokt^ to keep the enemy in 
the belief that assaults were intended in various 
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TANK CROSSIN(; A TRKNCH. 
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directions. Actual attacks were also made 
cast of KptHiy and between BiillceouH ami 
Foniaine-lez-Croisilles. Thus along the wli<»le 
20 miles the Gorinans were kept on the alert 
wliile the actual attacks from Kpehy and 

Bullccoiirt-Foritaine-lez-Ooisilles, nsliiued in 

08 they were by artillery lire, served to attract 
more especially the attention of the enemy to 
these two points as iriflicating the British inten- 
tion to advance from them. A severe artillery 
fire was also kept up from NieufMirt to tlu^ 
neighbourhood of Ypres, 

But the real assault was, as has been secai. 
to be delivered without preliminary gun-fin* ; 
the tanks were to do its woi’k and plough 
their way through the German wire entangle 
ments, making huge lanes through which the 
British infantry could push to the assault. 

At the hour named a signal giui went off ; 
there was a slight pause, and then the whole 
lino burst o\it with a mighty roar of artillery . 
It was the commencement of the fire directed 
on the known positions of the trenches and 
batteries, and of the barrage which preceded 
the tanks. The latter moved stolidly on, 
covered from the view of the enemyVs guns by 
a smoke barrage, for which the wind was 


fa\(nind)If*, as il l)Ii*w towju'ds llu* (iermans, 
Their arrival at the aj|v»iia’i‘d liia* through the 
smoke clouds and morning fuist was really thi* 
first intimation t(> the (J(*rmans thnt the 
Britisli were upon them. l*Mssing over tht* t» w 
hmalred yards which separate»l our line trom 
tli*^ eiKMuvs, the tanks crn.shtsl thrcsigh the 
win' which e‘)V'(*n‘d the a.d\’a.ne('d posts uf the 
(iermans, and th»‘n j)roe(‘fMhMl to deal with 
them in dt*tail. Gnc w’uuld pass hodily ov*'r ti 
nest of (Jermaiis in some maeliine-gnn pit, 
ernsliing down m<*n and weapons in one 
horrible mass, another would take up post so 
as to enfilad*' cm either side a hraneh of tn'iieh, 
tlriviiig the' garrison to s»M*k shelter in dug-ontw 
or in flight, d'anks might h.* se.‘n clearing tlie 
gun crews out. of a (Jerman l)attery and c*aptm- 
ingtlu* guns, patrolling along (lie hromi tren<*lies 
or moving along th(» rear edge ready to come 
down into it to deal with any i)ost they saw. 
Others, having ernshed the. resist ancf? out of 
the German advanced line, jaished <ai steadily 
for the Hindenburg main line. 

Never luwl tla* tanks play«*d siieh an im|>or(ant 
part before. On i)n*vious oteasions they had 
been used in tens. Gatlare.l together in 
groups this time they were in hnralreds. They 
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advanced in their formidable array, their own 
General — Brig. -Gen. H. J. Elios— leading them 
in his tank, with his banner displayed from it. 
His last ad(lre.ss to the armour-elad warrior’s 
was to renieniber that “ evt'ry tank was to do 
its damnedst,” and oertaiiily no tank failed to 
do all it could. A large number w’ere put out of 
action, but to the ro.st was most certainly 
due in great nuuisiiro the success of the enter- 
prise. For without them to clear the way the 
infantry would never have beori able to i>ene-' 
trato the wire entanglements. Behind the 
tanks came the infantry, who were soon busy 
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BRIG.-GENERAL HUGH J. ELLES, C,B., 
D.S.O. 

Commanded the Tank Corps at Cambrai 

completing the work the tanks had begun. 
The advance of the tanks was apparently 
unnoticed at first, for it was not till they nearly 
reached the first line that any fire was directed 
against them and then it was feeble. The 
Germans were evidently dazed by the sudden 
fierceness of the attack. Many sought refuge 
in the dug-outs and tunnels from which they 
hjvl only emerged a few minutes before when 
the thunder of our guns, opening their fire on 
the German artillery positions and putting 
down a barrage to cut the advahcod detences 
from any succour from the rear, gave the alann. 
'J'herc was no great resistance offered to the 
a(tvanco ; only at isolated points did sternly 
datemiined men work their machine-guns or 
use their rifles. What the tanks left itngarnered 


the infantry soon gathered in, and so little were 
our men struck by the hostile fire that they 
went on talking, cheering, shouting u^ithout a 
check ; it was more like a peaceful inarch than 
an attack on an enemy. Their main difficulty 
was not the foe but the growth of thistles 
wliich here and there they encountered on 
their passage over the imcnltivated No Man*s 
Land. When the first German defences were 
I’eached th(*re was little to do beyond disposing 
of isolated spots of resistance and the task 
resolved itself into tlie capture of these and 
clearing out by bombing of the few dug-outs 
and shelters there. Many prisoners were taken 
from the Germans, and those who ran back were 
in most cases knocked over by the rifle fire of 
our men or by the macliino-gun fire from the 
advancing tanks. Our own casualties were 
almost negligible. 

The complete character of the surprise was 
proved not- only by tlie bolting of the German 
troops but still more by the absolute confusion 
they left behind in the secure shelters in wliich 
they bail lived so long unmolested and which 
they did not believe could be attacked without 
ample warning being given, not only by the 
preparatory artillery fire but also by their own 
look-outs. In one subterranean structure, to 
give an example, there wore sleeping bunks with 
the blankets hurriedly tlirown back, showing 
the suddenness of the alarm. A candle which 
had burnt itself out was on a deal table, a pair 
of boots in one corner, two steel helmets hung 
on a, wall, and a loaf of what the Germans called 
bread stood on the corner of a shelf. A con- 
tinuous trail of letters and documents, letters 
from home friends, from sweethearts, from wives 
showed plainly in what, hot haste the owners 
had fled, out of the dug-out along the pa8.«ag(» 
and up the steps which led to the trench, and 
thence back to the rear and safety. The 
occupants, non-commissioned officers apparently 
from the letters, hear<l the alarm and sudden 
bomliardment, jumped from between their 
blankets, scrambled into their boots and jackets 
and bolted, some of them even leaving 
their rifles behind in their haste. In other 
dug-outs wore all kinds of clothing, cigars, 
spirits, water bottles, field glasses, littk> per- 
sonal souvenirs which would not have been 
lightly loft but for the hurry of their o\^'ners to 
seek liorsonal safety. In many places rifles 
were found left in the dug-outs, m others they 
were found resting against the revetments of 
the trenches All betokened a very sudden, 
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precipitate, and uudiseiplined flight. The Ger- 
man giifis did lit tle, and apparently l ho iiuinb<*r 
of guns they had was quite iuad(Mpiato to reply 
with any vigoiur or effect to our artillery, nor 
did they give inuoh help to their infantry at the 
beginning of the advance, for there was little 
shell-fire from them sent down against our men. 
This enabled us to bring up field guns and fi^ld 
howitzers and even some pieces of compara- 
tively heavy calibre, and as the tide of our 
infantry attack went forward tlu‘se took up 
positions on the higlu'r ground in the o|xai and, 
from the shorter range thus obtaiu(*d, pouivd in 
an annihilating fire oti the German works. So 
great was the success of the opening assault 
that the portion of the Hindenhurg main line 
attackea.. with the advanced works in front of it, 
were all captured before 10.30 a.m., and the 
Hritish troops at once pushed on to deal with 
the Hindenhurg reserv'o line. 

As has been said, tlu? commeneemeiit of the 
day wivs fine thougli misty, but before uoon the 
w('ather changed and a strong wtvsterly wiinl 
sprang ilp, with a pretty constant drizzle when 
it did not become a heavy shower, and an ever- 
present mist with rain elonds low'-lying. This, 
while in some ways adv'antageons to <air infan- 


try, as it hid them to a considerable extent from 
the view* of the enemy, was very disadvantageous 
to our tUM’oplancs. In nii attack it is of the 
greatest importance to inform the commanders 
in rear what the units tight ing in immediate 
eontact with tlie en**my are doing and how tho 
light is progressing, so t liat they may know’ when 
to s4Mid in supports and otherwise dih^ct the 
battle. Oiu- airmen did their best to carry out 
thes<‘ dut ies, and to fulfil tluMu they usually hail 
to fly within oO feet of the ground. Hut even 
at this luighl they often lost eontact with our 
infantry hidden by the mist and rain. Yet 
they eont rived not only to si‘iul biwk mueh 
useful intormation hut also to take an active 
part in the fight. They drop^M'd bombs on 
tile enemy’s artilliTy liatteries, on his transport 
and railways. His iv^rodromcs also came in 
for a good sham of missiles. In mldition to 
tliis, machine-giin tin* was directed against 
the liatterios scattered about the di'fenco lifies 
ami against thi* infant ry in the German t ivnches. 
Sueh boldness was not to he gained without loss 
and U of our machines failed to ndiirn. 

Tn tills second stage of the advams* the 12th 
(Kastern) Division tormed the right of the' 
Hritish. it moved along tin* Horaivis Hidgo 
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towards Le Pav6 and the Lateau Wood. The 
village did not ofTer any [)rolonged resistance, 
but the wood proved a much tougher job. It 
was very strongly defended and many German 
guns were in action from it, including several 
5*9 cm. howitzers. The struggle was bitter and 
long, and it needed the aid ot the tanks to com- 
plete the work, nor was it till the afternoon that 
the British finally triumphed, driving the 
enemy completely out and taking his guns 
besides some prisoners. 

The 20th (Light) Division advanced on the 
l(*ft of the 12th Division. Its first objective 
was the village of La V^icquerie, which was 
taken without much difheulty. It then pro- 
ceeded to assault the German works on the 
Welsh Ridgi . These were much superior in 
strength to those of the village and a good deal 
of sharp fighting took place before they were 
finally captured. 

The Cth Division prolonged the British line 
of attack north of the 20t h Division, and it was 
sent against Rib^court. This village lay dowti 
in a shallow' valley, deep enough, however, to 
hide it from o\ir line. The village had been 
wTocked, but the ruins serve<l to build up a very 
powerful defemsive point with especially good 


subterranean cover, and there were many 
machine-gun posts constructed in houses and 
collars. Under part of the village was a series 
of catacombs whif?h had been extended and 
improved until they formed absolutely safe 
cover for the garrison. But this feeling of 
safety w hen below ground seems to have acted 
as a deterrent to the Gormans, who were un- 
willing to leave it, and when they did come up- 
had le.ss desire to fight than to surrender. For 
when men of an Eastern county regiment came 
down from the direction of Tre.scault, many of 
the garrison came out, hands up, to yield them- 
selves. Even the commanding officer and his 
staff seem to have thought discretion the better 
part of valour and to have gone off rapidly in 
the direction of Cambrai, leaving their elaborate 
dug-out at t he northern end of the village with 
every mark of hasty departure. But here and 
there were sharp combats, although, after a 
comparatively short fight, the British got the ^ 
upper hand and captured the whole of tho 
village and with it a considerable amount of 
stores, stacks of hand-grenades, and V6ry lights, 
all carefully piled in special compartments of the 
catacombs. There was also a considerable 
amount of material for dug-outs, such as timber 
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SOMh OF THE PRISONERS TAKEN BY HI(;HLANn TERRITORIALS. 


balks and stoel rails. On a light railway whicli 
passf'd V)y the Routhorn imd of tli(^ village were a 
nnrubor of wagons laden with provisions wliicli 
were evidtmtly being brought up when the 
attack surprised tliein, but the men in charge 
had bolted away and hdt them for our men. 

On the left of the Gtli Division was the G2nd 
(West Riding) Territorial Division, which was 
directed to assault Havrincourt. This village 
was strongly fortified, and it took some time 
to clear out the garrisons from the liouses, 
whicli had to be dealt with in detail, and bomb(*d 
or bayoneted befon^ they would yield. A 
strong point known as V(‘suvius just outsidi' 
the village was a diflicult nut to crack. But 
it did yield and shortly afterwards blew up ; 
fortunately our men had then gora^ on beyond 
it. Probably it had been prepared for destruc- 
tion by the Germans and our men had failed 
to find the leads to the mines. After a fairly 
prolonged struggle, how’ev<*r, the village was 
compelled to surreniler, as was the chateau 
which formotl a species of reduit to the village 
The tanks did great serv^iee in the capture of 
Havrincourt. Not only <lid they flatten out the 
wire but they forced a way into the village itself 
and helped to reduce many of the strong points 
in it, including Havrincourt Chateau and the 


railway slafion, lu'sides assist ing to repel a 
counlcr-attjwk made against th(‘ former shortly 
after it had Imm'u taken l)y our men. 

'Fhe capture of this villagi* and Kibecourt 
secured tlie flanks of tln^ Tilst Highland 'rerri- 
torial Division, which moved in between' the 
(ith and G2f»d l)i\'isinns ov<‘r the (Jraiid Rav'iin^ 
against Klesipiieres. 'I’his villagi*, situated on 
the hill which rises up from the Grand Ravine 
Ht ji fairly ste<‘p shjpi*, wms a tliflieult priint to 
capture. 11*^ exti-rnal defences wen* strong and 
covered by a good barrier of win*, while the 
village itself was pn*pan‘<l for defence^ in the 
usual com[)lete way. On tlu^ ea-steru Ni<h< 
there were sevt'ral batteries in shelter pits, 
'rhe troops till they crested the liill witc to 
some extcFit protectiMl from the fire of the 
works on the southern side of the village; 
but, wlien they attempted to close, the lieavy 
ina<*hine-gun fire thc‘y met with hehl up the 
attack. Very sevenF figTiting took plac*e. 
'rhis was especially the case at tlie Chateatj. 
Round the grounds of this was a thick brick 
wall, which, being abundantly loof)hole<l and 
untoucluHl by artillery fire, formed a most 
formidable obstacle in tlu^ path of fair iiaai, 
who were moreover struck in flank by u severe 
niacliine-gun fire wliich swept its approaches. 
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THE SPOIL BANK ON THB CANAL DU NORD. 


The tanks too were unable to render as much 
assistance as usual. The wire was very strong, 
and, although flattened to a great extent by 
the tanks, still remained in loose coils and 
was a great impediment to the , Scottish 
infantry following afU^r thtvn. One of the 
(lonnan artillery batteries wtis in action 
just behind the edge of the hill where it 
sloped downwards to tlie north, and from this 
comparativt^ly secure position managed to 
knock over many of the tanks. One German 
artilk^ry officer playing the part of Eleazar was 
seen to make hit after hit on them, serving his 



[Official photograph. 

GUN CAPTURED BY HIGHLANDERS 
AT FLBSQUlfeRES. 


gun alone till he was killed. Probably he was 
attached to one of the anti-tank batteries, 
the guns of which are not usually kept con- 
centrated but rather w’orked as individual 
pieces placed at likely points for tank attacks 
such as was the case in this instance. The 
siurviving tanks, however, came up to the 
eastern outskirts of the village and during the 
night helped to keep down the German machine- 
gun fire. 

The tide of fighting at Flesquidres fiuctuatod 
to and fro, but the defences external to the 
village were all captured by noon, though the 
village still held out. Here the Durhams 
captured a German field battery, which they 
were able to get fairly close up to, favoured by 
the ground ; then they shot down tho detach- 
ments and carried the guns. Tho Scottish 
Territorials took some guns on the eastern 
side. 

The 36th (Ulster) Division, which was on the 
left of the British line advancing from the 
neighbourhood of Hermies, had a most for- 
midable series of obsteicles to deal with. Tho 
Hiiidenburg advanced line at the point where 
they went forward was on the western side of 
the Canal du Nord, covered with a wide belt 
of wire entanglement. Behind it was tho canal, 
which formed a dry ditch for the Hindenburg 
main line on tho eastern side, which was of 
tho usual strong cliaractor, protected by many 
“ pill -boxes ” and other strong concrete works 
and dug-outs. 

It will be observed that the position of the 
Gtirman line west of the canal was open to an 
enfilade attack from Havrincourt, and this was 
what the Ulster men took advaptage of. A 
frontal attack tlirough deep uncut wire would 
have been impossible. They had no tanks to 
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help them, but they succceileci iii breaking 
through the wire by infantry bombers ami 
ehelle thrown from 11*011011 mortars in our 
trenches, at a point near where the Ci2n(l 
Division liad captured Havrincourt, and then 
set to work to bomb their way regularly up the 
German trench on the western side of the 
canal. Although held up in places they clcareii 
this front line for a good space without very 
much difficulty. "Phen they moved forward 
against a strong position organized by the 
enemy on the spoil bank made from the earth 
thrown up when the Canal du Nord ha<l be<Mi 
constructed. This stood some 60 ft. above the 
canal bank and was defend e<l by tunnel letl (case- 
mates constructed in its mass, from which tlu' 
garrison only emerged to occupy their trenches. 
By about 9 o’clock the Ulstemien had got the 
upper hand and captured with the spoil bank 
a considerable number of prison(‘rs from the 
dug-outs. Then they brought their Lewis guns 
to the top of the mound and swt^|)t t he Gemiau 
trench to the north w'ith their fire*. But the 
canal proved a difficult obstacle to pass over. 
Gallant men from the shipbuilding works of 
Belfast tried to build a liridge across, but did not 
succeed in acliioving it till dusk. Nor were they 
then able to make much progress. A powerful 


machiiie-guu fim from the dii'cction of Mot'uxTt^s 
and tlraincourt held them liack. The latter 
point pn*seiited all the most elaborate con- 
strnctions which wrn> found from time to 
time in the* Gennau lines, and it was not till 
it was eaptun'd that the 6*2nd Division was 
aVilo to make contact with the :i6th. and the 
two moving on togetlu'r prt*ss('d through tht> 
Hindeiibnrg res(*rve lim^ nortJt of it, the 36th 
somewhat behind to guard the left flank from 
a Gennau conn! cr -at tack. The capturt^ of 
Graiiicourt <*nal;lcd thi* 36th Divisitai to make* 
further ]jrogres.s to the Ba])nnmc-Gainl)rai 
road, whicli marked tlu' foremost point at<a.ir»*'d 
and h(‘ld that day. It is fnic that some parties 
reached Moimixtcs, but th(‘se were drivf*u back by 
counter-at tack. 'PIu* moviMncnt on ( Jraincourt 
was supported by our tanks, which turned the 
tal)!cs on two anti-tank guns in action near that 
village and destroyetl lhc*m. But the 62iid Divi- 
sion did not halt h(‘rc. (’ontiiuiing the move- 
ment Auuciix was attacked by it, su|»portcd by 
cavalry,, and ])(‘fon* night fell the greater part 
ot this villagi* too was in our hands. 

d’he t)2nd Division had made* a most suc*cossful 
jelvance*. 'I'hey ha<l gairi(*d four and a half inik^s 
of gromid, hurst tlirough two line's of German 
<l(*fences, and c»i|)tun*d the villages of Mavrin- 
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court, Graincourt and Anneux. The position 
thus won formed rather a prominent salient, 
hut the danger on the right flank was somewhat 
mitigated by tho Bth Div'ision, which, after 
taking Ribecourt, had pushcni on during the 
afternoon towards Xoyelles-sur-rKscaut and 
sent infantry patrols aeeompanied by eavalry 
into this villagr-. As more l avalry came up 
part was ortlered out towards Cantaing, so 
that the Ib'itisli line, if not very strongly held, 
oceupied witl) the (Uh and tt2nd Divisions and 
ii considerable for('t» of cavalry a line fn)in the 
CiMUil de rf]seaut round through Cantaing and 
Anneux. The iUith Division on the left flank 
of th«\s(* two <livisions carried the now line back 
to our old treneli system, having during the 
day driven the (h'rmans out of the llindonburg 
line and the advanced jiositions in front of it 
on t he west side of the Canal du Xord up to the 
Cambrai-Ilapaume road. It was a very credit- 
able and well-conducted o|X‘ration, showing 
a complete grasp of the requirements of the 
tactical situation. 

Tn the centre, as has been seen, tho 20th 
Division had ca|)tured La Vacquerie and the 
\\\*lsh Ridg(* ; (lie 12th Division had reached 
bateau Wood. Tlie 29th Division had, whil<' 


this w’as going on, moved on the left of the 
20th Division and the right of the 6th Division. 
Accompanied by tanks it fought its way to the 
Canal de TEsoaut and proceeded to seize the 
passages over it at Marcoing and .Masniores. 
The former village was captured just in the 
nick of time. A tank had pushed on and arrived 
at the bridge at the very moment when the 
electric leads were being laid to blow up the 
mines prepared on the bridge to demolish it. 
The party of Germans engaged on tliis work 
were at once shot down and tho passage 
secured without further difliculty. Neuf Wood 
vras also captured, and on Premy Chapel Ridge 
a German field battery was taken by the West 
Yorlvshires. 

Masniores was strong and possessed a 
large amount of underground cover for the 
gi\rrison, aiul here we were not so lucky. 
The majority of the Germans al)ovo ground 
rn,ii b^ck over the brirlgo to the eastern side of 
the canal. At the bridge, where there wert? 
.several machine-guns, there was a short but 
sliarp .struggle, and when the Germans saw a 
tank coming they retired. The enemy then 
blew a mine, succeeded in partially destroy- 
ing tlie bridge, and the tank managed to 
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^-•oinplott! it.s (leHt ructiofi. For vrrituriiiij to 
cross over with inisplnci'd zoai it ])rokt* 
through the already HliaktMi stnirtiin*, eoin- 
pletirig the deiuolitiou and was itself engulfed 
in the waU^rs of tlio eaual, wIkto, however, 
it does not ap|>oar to liave sustaine(l iuu<*li 
injury, or its crew eitlier. Some of the infantry 
inaiittged to cross tli(3 canal an<l ri\’er as best 
they could and pushed furtluT up th(‘ slopi* 
leading to Runiilly. But the dest ruction of the 
bridge prevented th(3 arlilhny and cavalry 
coining to their assistance, an<l in the n<»rthern 
portion of Masnieres the enemy still c*hing on. 
This gave the (lerinans a foothold for further 
resistance, and as we could not go forward 
with our attack they occupied Rumilly and 
that part of tiie Marquion-Masniens-Hcan- 
revoir line which lay just south of this villag<*. 
In the latter a prolonged fight, also went on in 
the (Jerinnn dug-outs, which were labyrinthine 
and of considerable extent, and it required care 
on the part of our men not to lie sniped hy the 
hostile infantry in them, who knew' every inc-h 
of the galleries. In the afternoon a sqna^lron 
of the Fort Garry Horse from the Gaiuulian 
Cavalry Brigade managed to pass over hy the 
locks in Masnidres and (uiptiired a German 
battery in action on the high ground. Doubt- 
less the charge was facilitated by the sIo|m: 
covering the cavalrymen till they wen* close 
on the gmis. But not content with this exploit 
they went’ on again and drov'e off a hotly t>f 
some 300 German infantry. Going on still 
further, they coutiiiiied t heir success until more 
than half the horses of the squadron had bet^n 


killed. Then sta.mp<‘diug their horses, so as to 
give the (Jermuns the belief that they had 
eompl<‘lt‘ly n‘fire<l, lliey a.eted dismounted and 
withtln vv hiiek to shelter in a hollnw' road. 
Ifere th<‘v lieM on until darliness enabled tIuMu 
to withdraw and light their way hack hy the 
bridge they had erossed aial regain tin* Ih'itish 
line.* 'Idle Canadian Ilorsi^ hnaiglit bilek 
stiveral prisoners taken in what. Sir Douglas 
Haig justly eharaeteri/ed as “a most gallant 
(‘Xploit 

At Masiiivres we wi‘i*e a.hl«* to release a. mimlier 
of tlie inhabitants who hail been in tin* German 
hands. For so comph’te was the siiiprise that, 
the garrison (some tUU men) had not had lime 
to remove them hefon* th<* British enti'red the 
soiitlra-n end of thi' v illage. It was a toiiehing 
sight to SCI* tlie tlelight nf ttie poor people at 
lieing rc’leasiMl from the ea|)tivity in which ttiey 
had been held sinei^ lt)l (. Wan and weak, the 
woiiH'ii in .some eases carrying with feelile steps 
their ])oor emaeiati’d children, “for threi* 
years,” said the Mayor, ” we lived in a night- 
mare. and now we sernn to he in a ilreaiu too 
good to he true.” With food hardly enough to 
keep body and soul together they had managiMl 
to subsist on what was given them by the 
Ameriean Belief (’ommittee (whose work was 
subsequently taken over liy the Spanish-Diileh 
Committt'e). But for this they would literally 
have .starve<l. It need hardly he said that the 
houses liad been conqilelciy eliuired of all 

♦A feiii|)orftry brifJmi fuel hNo I.mmsi thrown over ttn 
cantil. but it is not is-rtiiin fJmt they n .m 1 it or wh nher 
tliey u^tst the hjotfind^'e nt tt»e l(»ek. 
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CAVALRY WATERING THEIR HORSES AND LIMBERS GOING UP TO THE GUNS. 


valuables, furnituFe, etc. Similar sights were 
seen at the other liberated villages. The 
inhabitants, old men, women, children, came 
out bringing what little remained to them and 
streamed back towards our lines, where safety, 
food, and above all respite from the horrible 
treatment they hatl received, awaited them. 

The net result of the day’s operations was 
that the advanced line, the Hindenbiirg main 
line and the Hindenbui'g reserve line had 
been broken through on a front which, taken 
on the arc, was over 10 miles long and that the 
distance penetrated measured up to four and 
a half miles at the farthest points Amieux and 
Noyelles-sur-PEscaut, on the left, and on the 
right by St. Waast on the Canal de I’Escaut, 
while on the extreme left about two and a 
half miles had been seized. The checks at 
Flesqui^res and Masnidres liarl been unfortunate. 
The former had hindered progress in the left 
centre, while the latter had prevented the 
cavalry crossing in any great force and stopped 
the further exploitation of the last German 
line of defence from either side of Masnieres. 

It had been part, of Sir Douglas Haig’s plan 
to make use of his cavalry on a large scale. 
Being a cavalry officer, he was haturally 


desirous of seeing his own arm play a good part 
in the battle, and he hoped, when once a w^ay 
was made through the enemy’s triple defences, 
to pour his horsemen through ‘^to raid the 
enemy’s commimications, disorganiase his system 
of command, damage his railways and interfere 
as much as possible with the arrival of his 
reinforcements.” In other words, the British 
cavalry, once past the barrier, was to devote 
its attention to the German troops and act at 
a distance too far in advance of the line captured 
by the tanks and the infantry to allow the 
latter at any rate to perfonn this part of the 
operation. Now it must be remembered that 
the British cavalry, although it had done 
excellent w'ork as fighting cavalry on a small 
scale in several instances which have been 
enumerated in previous pages from the days of 
the retreat from Mons onwards, had, up to the 
time of the Battle of Cambrai, had no oppor> 
tunity of showing its prowess on a large scale. It 
was hoped that in the course of the fighting begun 
on November 20 such an opportunity might 
arise. Two cavalry divisions, the 1st and the 
5th, the latter composed of cavalry from India, 
were told oft for the enterprise. This mass of 
horsemen, numbering some thousands, had been 
quietly brought up just before the battle i^as 
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tiuo^ to begin and hidden a short distance 
from the front. On the morning of the 20th 
they were all in readiness for their advance with 
their horse artillery and at 10.30 a.m. they were 
ordered to move up. The progress of tlie 
battle^ however, was unfortunately not such 
as to enable the Commcuider-in-Chief*s plan to 
be carried out. The check at Flesqui^res 
hindered on the left flank, the loss of the bridge 
at Masnidres did the same on the right. 


many machine-gun emplacements, struck into 
German detachments retreating from villc^ges, 
taken many prisoners and two batteries of 
artillery which were fairly ridden down. But 
on November 20, speaking as a whole, while the 
sum total of gallant services done by sipc^H 
bodies was considerable, no great and striking 
success was obtained by the British cavalry. 

While the fighting on the main battlefield 



I Official photograph. 

CAMOUFLAGED GERMAN 5 9-in. NAVAL GUN BROUGHT IN BY A TANK. 


Although in the latter case a temporary bridge 
was constructed, as previously described, this 
did not pennit the passage of a whole cavalry 
division, and was entirely imsuited for horse 
artillery and for the necessary equipment of 
ammunition, supply waggons, etc. The action 
of the cavalry here, then, was entirely limited 
to the squadron of Canadian Horse w'hich con- 
trived to cross. But on the left flank and 
centre more was accomplished. Here patrols 
penetrated into Flesqui^res even before it had 
been completely captured. Parties of cavalry 
crossed the Canal de rEscaiit at Marcoing and 
some bad occupied Anneux, where two 8-in« 
howitzers and nine 6* 9-in. guns were captured, 
and Cantaing ; other had turned the flank of 


w'as in progress the diversion attack on Bulle- 
court, about eight miles north-east of Hennies, 
was also being carried out. Here the 3nl 
Division and the 16th (Irish) Division took 
part, attacking the enemy’s line sifle by side. 
The preliminary bornbartlinent bad been going 
on for some weeks, and from time to time 
smoke barrages liatl been put up an<l gas clouds 
sent towards the (h?rman line, and this per- 
petual blistering had kept the enemy in con- 
tinual fear of attack. The Cerinan wire 
entanglements ha<.l been cut by our guns ready 
for our men when they went forward. The 
Irish attacked west of Bullecourt, at the point 
where the great tunnel trench was, with a 
support trench behind it, and the English 
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assaulted a curved trench north of tliat village 
known as the Bovis Trench, ^he 16th Division, 
composed of men from the South and West of 
Ireland, moved to the attack of the 2,000 yards 
line they had to take behind a screen of smoke 
and an artillery barrage. It was known that 
the tumiel trench was mined ready to be 
blown up when abandoned, and a party of 



THE COUNTRY BETWEEN BULLECOURT 
AND GAMBRAI. 


Royal Engineers went forv^ard with the attack 
to discover the leads to the mines and 
cut the wires. Fortunately this was quickly 
done and the mines were rendered harmless. 
It was, as is easy to see, a wwk of considerable 
difficulty and great danger. The resi.stanee 
of the German infantry was not, however, of 
a severe kind, probably owing to the fact 
that the defences were known to be mined. 
In such cases the soldiers are generally 
more intent on making certain of retreating 
before the explosion, to avoid the danger of 
being blown to pieces, than they are on making 
a strenuous resistance. They are apt to retire 
at an early period of the fighting, lest they should 
bo sent sky high by a premature decision to 
make the electrical contact. The Irish having 
won the tunnel trench went on to assault 
the support trench a short distance in rear of 
it and measuring about half the length of the 
front line. They found this more difficult, as 
they came under a severe machine-gun fire, 
but after a smart struggle captured a con- 
siderable length of the trench, taking some 
700 prisoners. Several counter-attacks were 
made by the Germans but without any suc- 
-COSS. The 3rd Division was equally Successful 


against the « Bovis Trench, attacking with rifle, 
bomb and bayonet, and inflicting heavy losses 
on the enemy. 

Altogether this attack was a very success- 
ful affair and very creditable to the troops 
who carried it out. Had our main Cambrai 
attack been successful the penetration ^of 
the two front German lines at Croisilles- 
Bullecourt would have been very valuable. 
For, coupled with the possession of Bourlon, 
the German lines between Que|knt and Moeuvres 
w»ould have been turned and must have been 
abandoned. 

The southern diversion attack on the German 
lines in front of Ep6hy, i.e., by Vendhuille, 
some four miles south of the main attack, by 
South Lancashire troops also attained the 
desired result, the German line being captured 
for a short distance. But the object here 
was not to penetrate, but rather to attract 
troops which might have been used against 
the right flank of our main a*:tack. * 

It w^as, of course, certai i that the enemy 
would not quietly submit to the assaults we 
had so successfully made against liim on the 
front of our main advance. On the left the 
36th Division was heavily counter-attacked 
on the afternoon of the 20th and had to yield 
up the position it had won in the village of 
Moeuvres on its southern outskirts and retire 
to the Bapaume Cambrai road. At other 
points along the line won, counter-attacks 
wert' also made. Hero and there small suc- 
cesses w’ere obtained by them, but nothing of 
material im|>ortance. 

The outcome of the day’s fighting was 
extremely good. The Gennan three lines of 
defence on the west bank of the Canal do 
I’Escaut had been broken through over a 
considerable front, Marcoing to Masni^res, 
while many important points, such as Havrin- 
court and I^ateau Wood, had been taken, others 
as Flesquiores, Anneux, Cantaing, Noyellea-sur- 
I’Escaut dominated. Over 5,000 prisoners 
had been taken. The result was not perhaps 
as great as might have been obtained hod . 
Flesquiores village and Masni^res bridge been 
secured, but was undoubtedly considerable for 
one day’s work. To the tanks a great share of 
the credit’ was due, as they alone had made 
surprise possible, and to surprise was duo the 
depth to which our forces penetrated. The 
Germans expected no such action, holding, as 
they did, the belief that an attack must be 
prefaced by the usual annihilating bombard- 
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ment. Writing in the Berliner TageblaU of 
November 14 General von Ardenne, the well- 
known railitaiy critic of that paper, remarked : 
“When a very strong artillery fire suddenly 
begins at a relatively quiet spot it may be 
suggested with great probability that the 
English have selected a new point of attack/* 
Ergo, if there was no such artillery preparation 
an attack was not to be suspected. There was 
none in this case, and therefore the Germans 
did not imagine that the sector over which 
our assault was delivered was in the least 
likely to be attacked. They were surprised, 
which accounts for the very little resistance met 
with in the first part of the battle, the advanced 
and main Gennan lines being overrun with 
very small loss to our troops. This was, of 
course, very largely due to the good leading and 
courageous action of our tanks. It is curious 
when we note this, that in the opinion of 
von Ardenne “ The tanks are practically 
*played out. Our artillery has overcome them. 
They have lost their original power of spreading 
terror, and these shattered monsters are left 
lying to amuse our troops. It has been noticed 
that the English crews now leave their dan- 
gerous annoured prisons in good time. 'I'hey 


have evidently lost their taste for this game.** 
These lucubrations form an excellent example 
of the kind of stuff w^hich was constantly 
offered for the consumption of the (German 
people, and which they eagerly swallowed* ^ 
A Gennan retreat is always in accordance with 
Gennan plans. If the Gennan Army were 
forced into the bottomless pit, it would 
doubtless bo described as a new kind of victory 
for Germany. It may be remarked that at 
the time von Ardenne was throwing cold 
w’ater on the tanks his own Government were 
engaged in copying them. It is true that when 
German tanks subsequently jnit in an appear- 
ance on the battlefield they turned out to bo 
very clumsy and inefficient. But the value ot 
tliis great military critic’s views may bo judged 
from his now views put forwanl a week later» 
“ Those who fought in the battle describe the 
imposing impression made by the British 
tanks which preceded the attack on the 
widest front. As they advanced in masses 
with very small intervals between them they 
reminded one of Hannibal's battle elephants 
or the sickle chariots of the Pharaolis ! ” The 
Hamhurger Fremde^blatt describes the tank 
attack as formed of four main waves “ of 
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whioh the first oonsisted of half a tank brigade 
which fired incessantly as it rolled onward, 
tearing down everything in its way.** 

Another amusing German theory was en- 
shrined in the Vossische Zeitunrj at the time 
of the Cambrai battle. Its military corre- 
ppondent had the audacity to say : “ Cambrai 
proved again that the British soldier cannot 
taco the (Jorrnan bayonet. Whore there was a 
man-to-inan fight [which there was along the 
whole front] the British were repulsed.** 
Yet the account which has bt^en given of the 
fighting on Xoveiiiber 20 shows that rarely 
did the German stop to get the bayonet, 
but ran off before the British soldier could 
stick it into him, and where our men came to 
handy-strokes, as at Biillecourt, Masni^res, or 
with the 36th Division, our men soon got the 
better of their opponents. 

The Gorman reports on the fighting of the 
20th were very meagre with regard to what had 
actually taken place. After recording the 
increased fire from Hoiithulst Wood to Zand- 
voorde on the 19th and during the night to 
November 20, and destructive artillery fire* 

* The Germans recognise four kinds of shell fire 
(bt^ides gan-she!! fire) — ^viz. (1) Disturbing, (2) de- 
Htructive, (3) annihilating, (4) barrage. 


near PoelcappelJe and Passchendaele, the 
report went on to say ; “ The fighting activity 
revived also in Artois on both sides of the 
Scarpe, near Biillecourt and Qu6ant. Enemy 
reconnoitring detachments were repulsed in 
hand-to-hand fighting.” The only allusion to 
the main Cambrai attack was : ** In the region 
between the roads leading from Bapaume and 
Peronne towards Cambrai the English attacked 
with strong forces and gained ground. Our 
counter-measures are in full swdng.*’ 

The w^ork done by the airmen during the 
day under most trying conditions of weather 
had been very valuable. They ivere practically 
unopposed by German aeroplanes, and thus 
were able to act as auxiliaries to the advancing 
infantry, fiying very low, bombing and using 
their macliino-guns against the enemy. They 
also did some fine work against the German 
transport lines. 

During the night of November 20-21 there 
W'-as some fighting where the hostile lines were 
in immediate contact, but nothing of great 
importance occurred. The Germans had 
undoubtedly been dazed by the magnitude and 
weight of the British results and at first were 
puzzled what to do. But they by no means 
gave up the contest, and, indeed, made every 
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effort to hold on to whut was still left them in 
the environs of Cambrai. Reserves and guns 
were hurried up from every possible quarter. 
Some of the Guard Corps were brought from 
Lens and others from all the neighbouring 
centres from which troops could be spared. 
IVom the Convalescent Depdt at Boaurevoir 
every man who could stand was brought up, 
motor lorries being used for the purpose- 

Early on November 21 our attack on 
Flesqui^res was resumed. Tlie positions which 
had already been won the day before, now 
enabled the attack on the village to bo con- 
ducted on much better lines. The direct attack 
was no longer necessary, and the assault was 
directed from tlie north-west, thus turning the 
rear defences, and by 8 o’clock the whole of 
Flesqui^s was in our hands. The possession 
of this village was of great importance to us. 
Coupled with (Jraincourt, taken the previous, 
day, it commanded the valley leading south of 
the Bapaume road to Cambrai and also 
rendered possible a further advance in the 
ilirection of Armeux and Bourlon Wood. It was 
thus possible to have turned tlie west end of 
Bourlon Wood by an attack from the canal line, 
as the valley through w hich it went w'ould have 
afforded a good assembly position for the 
assaulting troops. But to do this the capt^ire 
of Moeuvres W’€W absolutely necessary, and the 
capture of Inchy-eu-Artois desirable. Neither 
of these conditions was fulhlled on the iriorning 
of the 21st, when Sir Douglas Haig determined 
to continue the attack. To attain his object 
therefore the wood was frontally attacked, 
fully on the south and partially on the west, 
w’hile Fontaine-Notre-Damo was also to be 
captured, thus threatening its eastern flank. 
For this conjoint assault the 5 1st and 62nd 
Divisions, wdth a number of tanks and some 
squadrons from tlie 1st Cavalry Division, were 
told off. At 10.30 a.m. the troops w'ent forward, 
the 62nd, accompanied by tanks, against the 
southern side and south-western comer of the 
wood. 

It will be remembered that some infantry 
frotn this division and cavalry from the let 
Cavalry Division had forced a w ay into Annoux 
on the previous evening. These parties con* 
trived to hang on during the night, and when 
the 62nd Division advanced the next morning 
the capture of the whole village was soon 
accomplished. The division, having tanks and 
cavalry with it, then marched against Cantaing, 


which, was taken early in the afternoon, a 
considerable number of prisoners being rounded 
up there. The victorious troops then continued 
the movement against Bourlon Wood. But 
here the resistance was much more determined. 
The defences were strong and machine-guns 
were in great numbeni. The fire from these 
brought the attack to a standstill. This is 
hardly to be wondered at, as the division had 
been fighting hard all the 20th and had had but 
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little time to recuperate and the position it now 
had to deal with was a very difficult one. Still 
some little progress was made and the outer 
fringe of the wood was occupied. The tanks 
contrived to penetrate a little way into it, 
though they were unable to stop there. Practi- 
cally, therefore, no great stride was made 
towards conquering this imporiant tactical 
point. 

The 61st Division was more fortunate. With 
its allotment of tanks it assaulted Fontaine- 
Notre-Dame, and late in the afternoon our men 
drove the Germans out of the village and 
established themselves in their place. Its 
occupation blocked the road from Cambrai to 
Bapaume and held the tramway running back 
along it to Cambrai, and also the railway which 
went on tlience to Marqiilon. 
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FONTAINE-NOTRE-DAMB. 

On the left of the 62nd Division the 36th there. Severe fighting took place all day at 

Division pushed on from the ground they had Noyelles; assault after assault was made by 

held during the night on the Bapaume- ^ the Germans, who were just as cognizant of 

Carnbrai road against Moeuvres. But they were its value from their point of view — viz., asra 

not able to penetrate beyond its southern edge. supporting point for troops acting against the 

In the centre of our advance part of the 29th right flank of our troops — as we were of its 

Division, reinforced by dismounted detach- value for guarding the troops in question from 

rnents of the 1st and 5th Cavalry Divisions, such an attack. Fortunately all the German 

took up positions round Noyolles-sur-l’Escavit. attempts were beaten off. 

This had been occupied on the evening of the On our right we were more successful. Mas- 
previous day by patrols from the 6th Division nidres had been, as has already been seen, 

and some cavalry. It was an important point completely occupied by the evening of the 20th. 

on the flank of the British which it was of vital At 11 a.rn. on the 21st the British infantry 

impoxi/ance to hold against any G’ennan attack, were sent across the canal and river near 

since, if the enemy succeeded in occupying it in Masnieres, and attacked the Hindenburg 

force, he would have threatened the lino we lleserve Line on the low hill-range facing it. 

held from Cantaing to Anneux. Hence the Our men succeeded in entering the German lino 

direction of a portion of the 29th Division to after some smart fighting, and established 

support ^he men of the 6th Division already themselves along a part of the defences to the 
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north and towards the east to a point about 
half-way between Masnidres and Cr^vecoeur. 
But Rumilly was still in the enemy’s hands, 
and blocked all advance towards Marcoing. 
A strong counter-attack from it agaitist the 
left of our advance was pushed back with loss, 
but our men had to be content with the line won. 

It will be remembered that on the first day 
of the battle the 20th Division had stormed 
La Vacquerie and the Germcm defences on 
Welsh Ridge, and that Lateaii Wood had been 
taken after a severe struggle by the 12th 
Division. From these *tw6 units troops also 
advanced at 1 1 a.m., their efforts being directed 


a heavy counter-attack drove our infantry out 
of it and back to the high ground behind, where 
it had been since the previous evening. 

On the Bullecourt-Croisilles front tho 
enemy executed five counter-attacks, but 
made no impression on the line we had taken. 

During the ev'ening of November 21 Sir 
Julian Byng issued orders for the Third Army 
to consolidate the positions won and to capture 
Rumilly the next day. But on second thoughts, 
later on in the night, it was deemed advisable 
to cancel the order with regard to Rumilly 
and to limit the work of the troops to making 
good tho groimd.won. 
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against the elbow of the canal anti river at 
Crdvecoeur The village of l.«es Rucs-des- Vignes 
was soon taken by the 12th Division, and some 
progress made towards Cievecceur by the 
20th Division. But in this direction tho 
ground was very difficult. The bank on tho 
far side had considerable command over the 
bed of the river and canal, and the Gennan 
trenches here bristled with machine-guns. A 
passage over the canal was effected in the 
course of the afternoon, but all attempts to 
cross the river itself were stopped by the heavy 
machine *gun fire. Nor were we more successful 
on the extreme right, for shortly after Los 
Rues-des-Vignes fell to our arms, and before 
there had been time to consolidate its defences. 


It is quite plain that men who had been 
fighting hard for 48 hours with but a vory 
limited period for sleep must have boon very 
tired, not to say worn-out. 

The strain of battle, which rarely receives 
notice either in dispatches or in the reports of 
correspondents, is nevertheless a very im- 
portant and pressing factor which has to be 
taken into consideration by the leaders in 
deciding when, and to what extent, troops can 
be called on for fresh exertions, as it diminishes 
so much their vital energies. It was winter- 
time, rain had fallen almost incessantly for 
36 hours, and tho men were soaked to their 
skins. It was therefore a vory prudent 
resolution come to that, for the next day, the 
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improvement for defence of the ground won 
should be the sole task of the soldiers. 

The new line held by the Third Army com- 
menced at Gonnelieu from the old line and 
went along the Bonavis Ridge to the east of 
Lateau Wood, turned round with the curve of 
the Canal-de-rEsoaut, and, crossing the latter 
and the river at a point about half-way between 
Masni^res and Crdvecoeur, moved up on to the 
Hindenburg Reserve Line on the height above 
this point, part of which we held. It then 
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went on past Marcoing, Noyelles and Cantaiiig 
to Fontaino-Notre-Dame. Round this village 
it bent sharply back, and then through the 
southern edge of Bourlon Wood in an almost 
straight line by Graincourt, across the southern 
end of the spur to the west of the wood, down 
to the Canal du Nord, and then linked on to 
our original line south of Tadpole Copse. It 
will be seen by the reader who traces this line 
on the map that, although the ground cap- 
tured represented considerable flepth and was 
noteworthy so far as the area was a measure 
of the success of the operation, as a matter of 
fact the position held was by no means satis- 
factory. If the British were to stop where 
they were it would be necessary to capture 
Bourlon Wood and village and take the Hinden- 
burg Reserve Line* back to Bulleoourt. For 
the moment the exposed position of Fontaine- 
Notre-Damc, which could be attacked almost 
all roimd, was especially veak, and the line 
back from it to Noyelles-sur-rEscaut by no 
means strong. Moreover, on the right bank 
the position was not satisfactory. Here our 
troops were in a very pronounced 8e>lient, the 
right flank of which, running back along the 
eastern bank of the St. Quentin Canal and 
roughly a mile and a half ft’om it to a point 
south of Gonnelieu, was extremely liable to 


attack. We had no command over the passages 
of the which were covered from us by 

the western slopes of the valley along which 
it was constructed. 

Sir Douglas Haig felt, therefore, that to 
stand still was impossible; unless Bourlon 
Ridge were captured it would be necessary to 
withdraw to the Flesquidres Ridge. Now we 
have seen that the Bourlon position was as 
necessary to the Gennans as to us. It there- 
fore became a nice question whether the 
success we had gained would have impressed 
the enemy sufficiently to incline him to retire 
from the line he held. If so a further ad* 
vance was desirable, because the possession 
of the Bourlon Ridge would have given us 
complete command of view over the grotind 
down to the SenB6e. The enemy’s defensive • 
lines south of the Scarpe and Sens4e Rivers 
would thereby be turned, his communications 
exposed to the observed fire of our artillery, 
and his positions in this sector jeopardizedr 
In short, so great was the importance of the 
ridge to the enemy that its loss would probably 
cause the abandomnent by the Gennans of 
their carefully prepared defence systems for a 
considerable distance to the north of it.” 

Now it may be observed that to compel 
” the abandonment by the Germans ** of their 
defence line back to the Scarpe it would 
plainly be more economical of force to pene- 
trate it about the salient of Qu6ant-Bullecourt. 

Tf this could have been done combined with 
an advance from Moeuvres behind their 
trenches leading to Qu6ant, then undoubtedly 
a result would have been obtained at least 
as great as when Hindenburg made his 
celebrated retreat which was to produce such 
wonderful results for the Germans, but did not. 
The oiily question to be asked was— had the 
British Commander-in-Chief sufficient force 
available for the purpose ? To put it mildly 
this seems very doubtful. At the northern 
extremity of oiur line — i.e., ^und Ypres — » 
although we had been successful in the fighting, 
we had obtained nothing more than a decent 
position to hold on to for the winter. * Any 
advance from it in a really decisive direction — 
i.e., on Staden or Roulers — ^was absolutely 
impossible at this period of the year. Had the 
July offensive been successful, imdoubtedly the 
whole of the German forces between our line 
of advance and the sea would have been in a 
great peril. But it was not, and Sir Douglas 
Haig seems to have felt this shut him out from 
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any further attempt in this direction. The 
main reason for his determination !§ plainly to 
be found in his statement that : ** An additional 
and very important argument in favour of 
proceeding with my attack was supplied by 
the situation in Italy, upon which a continu- 
ance of pressure on the Cambrai front might 
recMonably be expected to exercise an impor- 
tant effect, no matter what measure of 
success attended my efforts.’* As to the 
Cambrai position itself, the situation was as 
follows. 

The marching and fighting had placed a 
very severe strain on the troops engaged. 
It had been necessary to call a lull in the 
advance on the 22Qd to allow the troops some 
rest, to consolidate our position and to bring 
up guns and ammunition, and to organize our 
conuKiunication line up to the position now 
held. This delay, although unavoidable, was, 
of course, disadvantageous, because it gave the 
enemy time to bring up reinforcements, wliich 
Sir Douglas Haig had from the first expected 
would be the case after 48 hours. But he did 
not think for the moment these could do more 
than replace losses. On the other hand it 
must be remembered that, in his own words, 
* the right of our advance had definitely been 


stayed.” The Third Army had been, however, 
strengthened by the addition of two divisions 
previously told off to go to Italy, and there 
was a strong French force, including infantry 
and cavalry, still at his disposal. However, 
the latter must not be regarded as any addition 
of strength to the Third Army, because, although 
on November 20 some portion of them was put 
in motion, the course of events did not afford 
occasion to employ them. Why this was the 
case we are not told. But they were held in 
readiness within easy reach so long as it 
appeared possible they might bo of service. 

The Third Army was, therefore, left to its 
own resources, and it was determined to 
attack and take Bourlon^ Woorl, the sins gua 
non for any advance north and north-westward, 
which was what might be describetl as the ulti- 
mate object of the operation, partly diversion 
for the sake of the Italians, partly offensive for 
the possibilities it offered of very decisive results 
against the Dennan lines south of Arras. 
With regard to the latter it was at any rate 
judged possible, assuming that the additions 
which had come and were coining up to join the 
Hermans would not prevent the capture of the 
Bourlon position, and the possibilities this 
opened up for the destruction of the Hertnan 
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fiilient round from Croisilles to Moeuvres were 
great. 

November 22 was therefore spent in prepara- 
tions for the advance. These included con- 
solidating our newly won positions, carrying 
out certain reliefs, and giving some rest to 
other units. The day, therefore, was com- 
paratively free of incident. The Germans, 





GENERAL SIR JULIAN BYNG, 
Commanded the British Forces in the oflfensive 
on the Gambrai front. 

however, recaptured Fontaine-Notre-Dame, 
but tliis was a post that must necessarily have 
fallen into our hands again if we could hold 
on to Cantaing and capture Bourlon Wood. 
To the latter aim, therefore, our next move- 
ments were chiefly to be directed. But the 
intention to move westwards for the reasons 
we have set out was always borne in mind, and 
during the night of the 22nd-23rd the London 
Scottish captured Tadpole Copse, an important 
point west of Mcnuvres, which would not only 
aid the complete capture of this village but 
also be one stage more forward on the road to 
Qu6ant. 

The result of the opening part of the Cambrai 
battle was received with great enthusiasm, not 
only in England and Scotland but also in the 
Dominions beyond the Seas and among our 
Allies. In London on November 24, for the 
first time since the declaration of peace after 
the South African War, the bells of St. Paurs 


rang out a peal to celebrate the victory, and 
the multitude assembled before the Cathedral 
united in singing “ God Save the King ! ** 
There had been time since* the first news of the 
success had reached this country to organize 
the celebration throughout the length and 
breadth of Great Britain, and, from Land’s End 
to John o* Groat’s, cathedral and church joined 
^th their bells in expressing the joy of the 
})eople at the new's. Sir Julian Byng was 
promoted to General.* 

In the meanwhile since November 20 there 
had been other successes gained by the Allies 
on the Western Front. On the 21st the French 
had gained an important local success at 
Juvincourt, near Craonne, taking over 400 
prisoners. The next day our troops near 
Zandvoordo, to the south-east of Ypres, seized 
some ground from the Germans, while hostile 
raids north-west of Pontruet, nortih-west of 
St, Quentin> and south of Neiive-Chapolle 
were driven back and some prisoners captured. 
At Juvincourt the efforts of the enemy to regain 
the ground taken by the Fi*ench were defeated 
wuth heavy loss. 

It may be interesting to give the gist of the 
German reports on the fighting. The first 
notice of it has already been alluded to on p. 419. 
The account of the struggle for the 21st contains 
rather more details. 

The battle south-wost of Cambrai continues. By 
the moHSOil use of tanks and infantry, and by the 
laimching of his cavalry, the enemy sought to effect the 
* break-through,” wliich was denied him on the first 
days of attack. Ho did nut succood in his objective. 
Although he was able to gain a little ground beyond our 
front lines, he was not able to attain greater successes. 
Enemy troops, which were effectively caught by the 
fire of our artillery and machine-guns and greatly 
thinned, encountered the counter-thrust of our brave 
infantry. 

On the western bank of the Scheldt they drove the 
enemy back on to Anneux and Fontaine, and on the 
eastern bank into his departure positions south of 
Rumilly. 

Before and behind our line, distributed over the whole 
battlefield, lies the wreckage of tanks which have been 
shot to pieces. Our airmen and motor-guns also took 
a prominent part in their destruction. 

At nightfall the fighting activity on the battlefield 
diminished. South of Vendhuille the enemy did not 
repeat his attacks. 

Evsnxko. — To the south-west of Cambrai fresh English 
attacks, delivered after strong artillery preparation, 
failed. 

All this only ne^s to be compared with the 
actual fckcts to estimate its real value. 

The weather, which had broken on the 20.th, 
continued to be very bad on the Cambrai front, 
and any distant obsei^tioh was impossible 

* He had previously only had the acting rank. 
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to our aviators » as they could only fly at. very 
low elevations. But still the clouds allowed a 
good deal of useful work to be done, for they 
hid our machines in their advance against 
hostile troops and transport bringing up 
supplies and ammunition along the roads to 
Cambrai, which were liberally peppered with 
bombs and machine-gun fire. Such operations 
at low elevations are of course more dangerous 
than when carried out at a good height, and 
five of our machines were returnec^^ as missing 
in the evening. But the cosiialtla^ among 
those of the Germans engaged by oln^ men 
were also considerable. Three of theii^ low- 
flying aeroplanes went crashing down, two 
were forced down out of control, and in addi 
tion an observation balloon was set on fire and 
fell in flames. 

November 23 witnessed the commencement 
of the further advance which the British 
Commandor-in-Chief had detennined to under- 
take to establish his position on the left flank 
in such a manner as would enable liim to 
undertake further ojwrations on the German 
lino stretcliing out to Qu6ant and beyond, 
wliile his dotensive flank by Cambrai held 
the Germans off from thrc^alening the flank and 
rear of this movement. 


The attack began under the cover of a v’ery 
severe fire from the assembled British batteries. 
These hod been considerably increased in 
numbers by additional guns just brought up 
and by some of the captured German guns, 
for which a considerable amount of anununition 
had also fallen into our hands. Fontaine- 
Notre-Damo and the Bourlon WochI were 
simultaneously attacked at 10.30 a.ni., the 
former by the 51st Div'ision, the second by the 
40th Division, which now entered the battle 
line for the first time at Cambrai. Both were 
accompanied by tanks. 

Tlie Slst Division was unable to force a way 
into the village and held off for a time, but 
early in the afternoon ma(.lo another attempt. 
On tliis occasion a munber of tanks managed to 
enter the \’illage, and remained there till dusk, 
when they returned to their own line. They 
had n\eanwlule inflicted considerable loas on 
the Gormans. But on the whole our troops 
made but little progress on tliis part of the 
front, and the village still remained in tho 
power of the enemy. 

The 40th Division was at first more fortunate. 
Directed against Bourlon Wood, it encountered 
consitlerable resistance. But tho southern 
edge trenches were taken an<l the Genuans 
forced back along the many drives which 
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travencKl the wood, aad eveatually, after 
about five houis’ fighting, with the help of 
such tanks as had been able to penetrate, 
they were thrust out of it into the village, 
the trenches on the west and south sides 
being also taken. Our infantry followed up, 
and managed to enter the outer fringe of 
Bourlon, but could not take it entirely, and were 
obliged imder the stress of repeated counter- 
attacks to fall back to the wood. Here again the 
enemy attacked in considerable force with the 
three battalions of the 9th Grenadier Regiment, 
but was driven off with loss. 

On the extreme left of our line, the 36th 
Division, now reinforced by the 56th (London) 
Division, was engaged in severe hand-to-hand 
engagements with the German troops at 
Moeuvres and Tadpole Copse. The importance 
of the foimer, situated as it was at the point of 
the salient of the Gentian defences where they 
turned off west towards Qu6ant, is evident. 
Ohce we had it in our hands we should have 
been in an excellent position for a westward 
movement on their roar. The fighting was of 
the closest character, in which the bayonet 
constantly came into play, and by the end of 
the day we had here made some further progress. 
The weather had improved and the sky was 
clearer. The German airmen took heart of 
grace, and once more appeared on the scene in 
considerable numbers. Some lively aerial 
combats took place, in which each side could 
claim five successes. 

The next day the Bourlon Wood fighting 
was resumed. The Germans had by this time 
very ' considerably increased the number of 
their infantry, and accumulated a largo 
number of guns. During the morning our men 
were twice attacked. The first assault was 
driven off with heavy loss, yet again the enemy 
came on. Our troops fought with great 
ardour, but numbers were against them, and 
they were slowly pushed back from the north- 
eastern comer of the wood. But the German 
success was a short-lived one. A counter- 
attack delivered by the 14th Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders, with the dismounted men 
of the 15th Hussars and the remnants of the 
119th Infantry Brigade, struck back with such 
vigour that the enemy retreated before them, 
and at noon we once more occupied the l)order 
of the wood and the entrances to the village. 
So far for the wood itself. 

On the western side, on the high ground 
outside the wood, there had been a lively 


combat between the Germans endeavouring 
to counter-attack in this direction and the 
dismounted cavalry holding this part of the 
ground we had captured. There was now a 
little pause in the battle, dxiring which the 
enemy assembled his troops for another assault 
on Bourlon Wood. This was not pushed with 
so much vigour as before, and was stopped by 
oui* artillery and rifle fire before it reachcil 
the position wo held. It was now our turn to 
reply. In the afternoon a combined attack of 
infantry, dismounted cavalry and tanks on 
Bourlon viUage forced their way from front 
to back, and thus the whole of it was in oiu? 
hands, although hero and there small parties 
of the enemy still held out. But the fighting 
was not yet over for the day. In the evening 
a fourth and most, detennined attack was made 
on the wood. In the semi-darkness very severe 
fighting took place, but ovontualiy we got 
the upper hand and the enemy ceased liis 
efforts for the night, our ti'oops resting on the 
ground they had won. 

There had also been a hard struggle to the 
west of Moeuvres for the possession of the 
Hindenburg Line there. But the Germans 
clung to it with gi^oat tenacity, knowing the 
necessity of not letting our men in behind it, 
and the actual progress we made was very 
small. 

The early part of November 26 passed 
without incident of importance on the Bourlon 
Wood part of the front. In the evening a 
German attack in heavy force won back 
Bourlon village, our men being considerably 
outnuml)ered. But a party of the 13th East 
Surreys held out in tlmir position at the south- 
east corner of the village with the greatest 
courage and tenacity till they wore relieved 
on the 27th. 

The continuous and severe fighting in which 
the 40th Division had been engaged for the 
last three days without a break had greatly 
reduced its strength, and it was therefoivj 
thought better to withdraw it. 

The loft of our line advanced towards 
Moeuvres at 8.30 a.m., and appear to liave 
ocoupiod this village and oven to liave pushed 
on a party towawis Pronville. Meanwhile 
our aiimeti reported that a counter-attack, 
about two battalions strong, were advancing 
against our troo[»B in Moeuvres. It was 
bro\ight to a standstill by our artillery fire. 

The next day the Germans again attacked 
Bourlon Wood, and pushed our infantry back 
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a short distance from the northern edge of 
the wood. The position hero was by no 
means satisfactory. Despite all our efforts 
we had been unable to retain complete hold of 
the wood, and oiir tenure of the village had 
been even more uncertain. Nor had we made 
any progress to speak of on the west side of it, 
while Fontaine -Notre -Dame was still in the 
hands of the Germans, os was the La Folio 
Wood. Moreover, from the high ground on 
Boiurlon Hill they had a good command of 
view over the ground south of the wood, and 
could thus overlook our movements there. 
It was therefore decided to make a further 
attempt on November 27 to obtain complete 
possession of Bourlon village and wood, the 
ground to west of the latter, os well as Fon- 
taine-Notre-Dame and the high ground behind 
it. 

During the day, although the clouds were 
low and the wind was strong, our airmen 
contrived -to do some good work. They 
helped our artillery by observing their fire, and 
took many photographs of th^ ground. With 
great daring, dying quite low down^ they 
dropped bombs on collections of German 
troops and transport, and brought somo of 
them under machine-gun fire. They also 
dealt with more riistant objects. ...The bridges 


over the Sens^o and the railheads near Cambrai 
and north of Douai were bombed, Douai and 
Souain stations were also attacked. Alto- 
gether three tons of bombs were dropped. 
Some engagements also took place with th© 
enemy’s aeroplanes, in which five were ac- 
counted for, and another was brought down by 
our anti-aircraft guns. All our machines 
came back in safety. 

For the 27th the Guards were given the task 
of capturing Fontaine -Notre -Dame, while the 
02nd Division returned to the attack of Bour- 
on village. The former troops comprised 
battalions of the Grenadier, Coldstream, Scots 
and Irish Guards, and they moved forward to 
attack before daylight at 0.30 a.m Im- 
mediately after they started the enomy sent 
down a- strong barrage, but too far back to 
affect the movement. There was but little 
fire at first actually directed against them, but 
when they got nearer to the village they were 
met in front by a heavy machine-gun and 
rifle fire from it, wliile from La Folio Copse a 
flanking fire came. But the village was reached, 
which saved them from the. iatiter, fuid then 
the Guardsmen set to work to clew out all 
opposition; it wos.^A question of feousc-tri- 
house fighting, while, from innuinnrable lo(»p- 
hides bullets were rained on our luen. But 
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'BOr^lyt iC slowly, they won their way onward, 
and, as is usually the case, as they began to 
get the better of their opponents the latter 
showed a tendency to yield, prefening prison 
to the bayonet. By about 11 o’clock the 
village was practically in our hands. But the 
Germans had meanwhile, when they gauged 
the progress of the assault, been preparing a 
weighty counter-stroke. Two fresh infantry 
divisions had been brought up, and these were 
hurled at the village. They outniunbered 
our men by two to one, they were fresh, 
ours were tired, and under the firessure of 
numbesa the fatter were slowly forced back, 
fighting hard the whole way, and taking 
son^e hundreds of prisoners with them. Thus 
agam was Fontaine - Notre • Dame won and 
lost. 

Meanwhile the 62nd Division had been 
fighting hard at Bourlon village, into which 
gjthey had forced their way once more, relieving 
the men of the East Surrey Hogiment whQ had 
been cut off on the 25th. The tanks were of 
Uie greatest assistance in the assault, and 
greatly contributed to its success. But here 
also a counter-attack in force deprived us of 
the frviits of the advance, and at the end of the 
day the situation was practically unchanged. 


AV est of Moeuvres the enemy attacked the 
position the 16th Division liad won in the 
Hindenburg line, but was completely dijven 
off by our fire, and our troops following on 
gained a little more ground. On our right the 
12th Division had iinpt*oved the position 
opposite Banteux. 

Thi'oughout the battle the work of organizing 
our defences and completing the communica- 
tions liad gone on continuouslj^and energetically 
The Germans hod evidently made up their 
minds that they would bo left in undisturbed 
possession of the Cambrai sector during the 
winter, and they had accumulated Iarg(3 
supplies of material for the construction of 
roads and dug-outs there. A gremt quantity 
of tliis fell into our hands and proved of great 
Utility, saving us the labour of bringing it up 
for ourselv^es. 

The fighting on the 27th marked the termi- 
nation of the first phase of the Battle of C’am- 
brai. It would bo idle? to contend that it liad 
Imni a conqdete success, for Vieyond pushing 
hack the German line, inflicting losses in men 
and material, and attracting reiniorcements 
which might otherwise have been employed 
against Italy, there was nothing to show for 
Gie fighting. '^Phe Genruui view of the mattt*r 
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was indicated in the following extracts from 
their papers of November 22 : 

The Kdlniiieh$ Volluz9itung*i Berlin oorreapondent, 
according to a Cologne telegram* aays that, apart from 
their Crat aucceaa, the Britiah attained nothing, although 
an enormouM number of tanks were employed and many 
infantry were thrown on the German positions. The 
battle picture is the same as that of all the groat eftortfi 
at popetration on the Western front. The enemy 
proceeds without heeding his losses in men and material, 
and only reaches an initial success by which on the 
German side some material is lost, but the expected 
break-through is not attained. The British have 
only partly broken through into the German front, the 
whole British victory bt'ing nothing but a local success. 
The attack was executed, perhaps, precisely on that 
terrain because of the possibility which existed there of 
supporting it by a great number of tanks. 

The behaviour of the troops in the Arat hours of 
this frightful attack was admirable. They main* 
tained their positions stubbornly, so that the British 
were unable to extend their irruption into our front. 

This British local success and the gain of ground 
which it achieved amount only to 160th part of all 
that our troops have won in Italy alone in the last 
few weeks ; moreover, on the Western front what was 
involved was only a bit of country completely destroyed 
by years of war. Meanwhile the Battle of Cambrai 
continues. The enemy will indeed say that he has 
gained a great victory. He may say that so far as we 
are ooncemod, but no reason whatever exists for us to 
be in the least anxious, for both the front and the troops 
will show their best force against the British. 

The FrankJurUf ZeUung describes Cambrai as an 
* incident.*’ A break into the German positions 
Hucooedod, but the operative exploitation of an inoon- 
testable tactical success did not occur, and is not to be 
feared. The strategical fortune of the Germans is not 
bound to the possession of villages or trenches which 
have been lost. All the same, it is regrettable that 
they no longer possess their carefully built-up bases. 

The British, the joiumal goes on, do not announce the 
main thing— namely, that they ought to have achieved 
a more propitious break through at least to the traffic 
centre of Cambrai. The result of their effort is that their 
centre has pushed itself forward a few kilometres, while 
the Aank.; remained behind. The operations in France 
will have no influence on events in Italy, and not even 
any influence on other parts of the Western front. 


This comment is of course exaggerated in 
tone, but it must be admitted that the view 
taken of the value of * the British successes 
was really n^t very far wrong. We had been 
unable to push home as we had hoped, and 
therefore the results can only be regarded aa 
local without far-reaching import. The main 
reason for this was the fact that our available 
force was too smaU. As Sir Douglas Haig 
plainly stated in his dispatch of February 20, 
**only part of the losses . . . had been re- 
placed, and many recently arrived drafts, still 
far from being fully trained, were included in 
the rankk of the armies.** While the Germans 
bad been able to draw considerable forces from 
their armies on the Russian front, we had no 
such reserve available. On the contrary, we 
had been forced by the disaster in Italy to 
send thither troops we could ill spare— in fact, 
could not spare at all, if the Cambrai offensive 
was to bo made a real success.* For this thei. 
British Conunander-in-Chief was in no wise 
to blame. It was unfortunate because it 
marred what might have been a very im- 
portant stroke. But to the troops who 
carried on under trying circumstances with 
great and insistent bravery for five days of 
constant fighting, during which they had 
taken 10,500 prisoners, 142 guns, 350 ma* 
chine guns, and 7 trench mortars, besides 
large amounts of ammunition and other 
warlike stores, great praise was undoubtedly 
due. 

• To the question why the FreitRk troops available 
were not employed, no answer is given in the dispatch 
of February 25, 1918, as published on March 4. 
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O N the day after war was declared m 
Europe Africa awoke with four 
separate and distinct campaigns 
already commenced within its coasts, 
and almost the first piece of war news which 
reached the expectant British public at homo 
concerned the successful invasion of Togoland. 
Until then the British public in general had 
lived in comfortable ignorance that there was 
such a place as Togoland* ; but the knowledge 
that it had been summarily invaded and its 
wireless station destroyed was more than com- 
fortable. 

But Togc land was only the leaet of the four 
protectorates which Germany possessed in 
Africa, and she had planned their extension 
until a belt of Gennan territory should unite 
the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean and the 
Mediterranean, and give her a dominating 
position in the continent. In their position 
ride by side and in their relative proportions, 
the adjoining British and German territories 

* Even four years later, on July 19. 1918. in an 
important ease heard in Ix>ndon, the following converna- 
tion occurred between the Judge, and a witness — an ex* 
Poetmaetar General— who depoUd to alleged greetings 
from Togoland received in Berlin by wireless tele- 
graphy : — 

The Judge : Who sent the greetinga. the King T— 
Very likely. 

His lordship asked : Where is Togoland T 
The Witness t It is one of those places we have recently 
acquired. 

The Judge t Gheap T 
Voi. XVI.— Pan 208 


of Nigeria and German Cameroon reproduced 
on a larger scale the conditions governing the 
struggle between the Gold Coast and Togo- 
land.* But at the outbreak of war Nigeria, 
fully occupied in a fundamental change of 
administration, was taken unawares, and the 
first thoughts of the Government had to be 
given to measures for defending the pro- 
tectorate against expected German attack. 
The day of danger soon passed, however ; and 
the next act in the local drama of war was the 
invasion of German Cameroon by an expedi- 
tionary force from Nigeria. The Cameroons 
campaign having been successfully concluded by 
the joint efforts of British and French West 
African forces, tlie third act opened with the 
embarkation of another strong expeditionary 
force from Nigeria to assist in the distant war 
then being fmriously waged on the other side 
of Africa, where British and German East 

* Ah in the enno of Toeolend* which wan bordered 
eaet by the French colony of Dnhomey (which gave help 
in reducing Togoland). ho in the Oamoroone the Oermane 
had French as well ae Britieh neighbouni. French 
Equatorial Africa bounded the Cameroons on the oaet 
and Houth. and the firnt invonion of Gorman Cameroon 
WAS from French territory. What is said in the text 
a’* to the internal condition of the British Colonioe 
applies equally to the French colonics in West and 
Central Africa, The justness of French rule secured 
the unswerving allegiance of the natives, and so secure 
was France’s position that she was able to send thousands 
of West African troops — as well as troops from Algeria,, 
Tunisia and Morocco— to the European front. 
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African territoriefl made a third pwr of well- and although some local unrest wa^ caused 
matched combatants. The Germans may well among the pagan natives in the coast districts, 

have conceived that no better opening for those who inhabited the regions contiguous toe 

disruptive forces could have been found than the German frontier threw themselves heart 

in Nigeria, where the great Moslem Emirs and soul into the work of defence. They had 

of the northern provinces might strike not lived next door to the Geirnans for years 

for freedom from British control at the without learning the difference between a 

moment when the administration was being system of government which aims to benefit the 

clianged and a powerful enemy w’as hammering niled and that which considers only the advan- 

at the gate. Nor had enemy agents, the Oer- tage of the rulers. In the moment of shock 

man traders in Nigeria, neglected their usual it was a loyal and morally united country which 

propaganda. Germany would be easily vie- uprose against the disturbers of the world’s 

torious in Emx)pe, the natives were told, and in peace, and in its successive stages of effort and 

a few months the English would be driven from* the hard work acliieved by Nigeria’s fai‘-fiung 

Africa. But the Moslem Emirs stood splendidly forces in Gemian East Africa we saw a surer 

solidintheirloyalty to the British Government ; omen than in the quick success in Togoland. 
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The eevne moral leaped naturally to the 
mind in viewing the campaigns waged so 
indoinitid>ly for the British cause by South 
Africa against ^the Germans in South-West 
Africa on one side and in East Africa on the 
btlier, as well as against the disruptive racial 
fixrces cunningly set in motion in its midst 
by Teuton agency playing upon the national 
feeling of the Boers. 

But the narratives of all these campaigns 
belong to the accounts of military operations 
which are fully detailed elsewhere. The 
subject of this chapter is the reverse of the 


colonies or protectorates was able and willing 
to respond to the Empire's need» and to accept 
this as a type and pattern by whiolf to judge 
and measure the similar efforts made by other 
colonies in the Dark Continent. Premising t hat 
any comparison which may be made .betwe^ 
one colony and another must be moiiifled by 
so many allowances for difference in local 
conditions as to have no invidious exactitude 
whatever, Nigeria, which has been already 
mentioned, may be selected for the puipose 
although at the time when the war broke out 
it may have precisely resembled no other 
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shield, being concerned less with the front 
which it presented to the enemy than the 
muscles by which it >va.s upheld. The services 
rendered by native carriers trom a single 
Protectorate in Africa naturally occupy but 
a very small space in the story of a world-wide 
war with its millions of civilized liJuropean 
combatants ; yet when 150,000 natives, one- 
half of the total male population suitable for 
the work, enlisted and were employed from 
the British 'East African Protectorate, there 
must have been something that is as well worth 
telling as any tale of battles, of what that 
effort meant to the colony, what it meant to 
the British Empire, and what it meant to the 
final result of the war, the instinctive rebellion 
of mankind against the evil forces which 
threatened to enslave it. 

Such being the worthy theme of these few 
pages, it wdll perhaps be elucidated best by 
consideration of the circumstances in which 
and the extent to which any one of the African 


part of the British possessions in Equatorial 
Africa. This, however, would be equally 
true of every other colony or protectorate. 
Under the constantly increasing stimulus of 
Britisli influence, beginning in the enterprise 
of the explorer and trader, and t*iiding in the 
b<meficent control of Whitehall, each hod been 
able to follow the lines of its own natural 
<lev(dopment, only restrained within limits so 
wide ns to minimize friction : and the result 
was tliat, ns in the realm of nature no two 
species are alike, although all conform to the 
same natural types, each colony hod few 
features that were not distinct and [HKSuliar to 
itself, although all might exhibit an indefinable 
characti^r which stamped tliem and almost 
every native who came from them as un- 
mistakably “ British,” with a spirit of loyalty 
to correspond, as the ordeal of the Great War 
proved. 

Nigeria, then, at the outbreak of war 
exhibited in its general outlines the character- 
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istics of a typical BritiRh possession, while some 
of its features were the result of the natural 
conditions of Equatorial Africa, and others had 
been moulded by the successive stages of 
individual evolution through which it had 
passed. Its 600,000 square miles of territory 
naturally divide themselves into two parts. 
One was the wrido coastal belt of tropical 
country, intersoctod by the deltas of great 
rivers, a land of exceeding luxuriance, but 
extremely unhealthy for Europeans. Here, as 
might be expected, the progress oi civilization 
had been very slow. Lagos, the chief port and 
the only safe harbour on a thousand miles ot 
coast, had long retained its unenviable notoriety 
as the headquarters of the slave trade. Even 
in 1914 the native population remained lament- 
ably ready in moments, of disturbance to revert 
to hereditary instincts of cannibalism and 
recognizing no authority, human or divine, 
as a heat to obedience of the edicts of any 
“ fetish ” that might gain a temporary vogiie. 
To induce the natives of any neighbourhood 
whore a “ fetish ” was installed to assist the 
authorities in suppressing it and destroying its 
stronghold was a diplomatic triumph of 
which British officials frequently had reason 
to be proud : and* it goes without saying that 
in the interior of this wide belt ,ot tropical 
country — ^which roughly coincided with the 
Southern Provinces of Nigeria — ^with its dense 
native population immune to the pestiferous 
climate which restricted European residence 
in their midst, the Germans seemed to have 
a rich field in which to sow the poison-seeds 
of sudden trouble. It goes without saying, 
too, that they made all the use they could of 
the opportunity. But the resultant crop of 
outbreaks — tor there were some — must have 


been a real disappointment to the cultivators. 
The disturbances w'ere locally isolated and 
easily suppressed, because the Germans with 
their usual psychological ineptitude had not 
foreseen that even a pagan negro can under- 
stand when he is better treated than his* 
neighbour. On each side of the frontier that 
divided German Cameroon trom British 
Nigeria there w»as a wide strip of country in 
wliich the natives on both sides were thoroughly 
acquainted with the difference between 
British control and German rule. The idea 
that the natives on either side of this frontier 
would voluntarily raise a hand to substitute 
the latter for the former could only have 
occiurred to minds obsessed with Teutonic 
pride and greed. So when the first shock was 
past and the eeurly months of the war showed 
that the capital, Lagos, on its exposed island, 
was in no danger, the hum of militiuy prepara- 
tion to retaliate upon the German aggressor 
arose from many a place whose scarce-remem- 
bered name had been familiar to the British 
citizen at home in his childhood*s school 
geography — Old Calabar and Bonny, on the 
rivers Brass and Forcados in the delta of the 
Niger, on the Slave Coast that was washed 
by the waves of the Bights of Benin and Biafra I 
In some minds perhaps these echoes awakened 
the truth that those past years of British 
effort in suppressing the slave trade and ’ 
opening the Slave Coast to civilization, which 
had made all these place-names household 
words in England in the previous century, 
were bearihg their fruit at last. 

One fact on tlie other side oi the picture must 
not be omitted, even ii> mere mention, should 
seem to exaggerate* its intrinsic importance. 
This was the occurrence in 1910, when^be liijyal 
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effort of Nigeria was at its height, of rioting 
in * Lagos itself. Sir Frederick Lugard, the 
brilliant administrator of varied exi)oriouce to 
whom was fortunately entrusted the govern- 
ment of Nigeria, described the rioting aa 
the ‘Miegraoehil result of the “intrigues 
and efforts of a small group of disaffected 
persoaST” ; and its ostensible cause<-the 
imposition of a small rate for the incalculable 
advantage of an abundant supply of filtered 
water in (dace of the liighly contaminated well 
water which had made Lagos so imhealthy in 
the past — ^was manifestly only the excuse seized 
upon by the few educated agitators to excite 
the populace against the Government. In all 
parts of the world and in all ages the dispro- 
portionate power for mischief which British 
rule always placed in the hands of small cliques 
of educated persons with unscrupiilciw am- 
bitions was the admitted fly in the ointment ** 
• of satisfaction with which British administrators 
W'ere, in almost every other respect, justified 
in regarding their work. It was a recognized 
drawback to the democratic education of un- 
civilized races, because there seemed always the 
danger lest mischief which was only annoying 
in peace time might become pf'riloiis in time of 
war. As a matter of fact and experience, 
however, the raising of serious issues appeared 
always to prove the danger illusory. Amid the 
simultaneotjs stirring of a people the excited 
antics of the agitator are not noticed, an<i in 
the noise of preparation on all sides liis voice 
is drowned. So although the Lagos riot fully 
deserved the Govemor-Oenorars strong con- 
demnation, it was easily suppressed by the 
police— greatly to the* disappointment, no 
doubt, of the agitators' German friends in 
Cameroon — and it only merited t liis notice in a 
history of the war because its occurrence 
completed the suitability of Nigeria to be 
selected as a type to illustrate the conduct of 
Britain's Colonies generally during the war. 
In one fonn or another, under various names 
and multiform pretexts, the mischievous 
agitator was active everywhere, conscioii.sly or 
unconsciously playing the game of Germany 
not oidy in every African colony but in every 
pai*t of the British Empire and in the British 
Islands themselves. It was one of the 
certain advantages upon wliich the enemies 
of democratic countries could always 
count ; and the latter therefore were justi- 
fied in rejoicing, from experience in the war, 
that whenever the ointment, is deeply 


stirred — to carry on our simile— the fly is 
smothered. 

Probably the Northern Provinces of Nigeria 
soemed to>the German view even more promimng 
than the Southern as a field for disruipitive 
enterimse. Although in the South the prompt 
reply of the natives to Germany's peaceful 
penetration for war purposes hod been a 
resolute manning of the frontier and voluntary 
scouting on behalf of tli^^ir British rulers, the 
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SIR FREDERICK D. LUGARD, G.C.M.G., 
Governor-General of Nigeria. 

North had scpincd to offer larger opportunities. 
Here were vt\s^ tcirritorics of Moslem Emirs, 
fonnerly indepondont rival sovereigns, but now 
grouped together in subordination to u single 
English Governor-Ccrioral ; and the Germans 
knew by cxj>erienco in Cameroon what 
troublesome subjects for coercing and kicking 
the Eulani and Haussa warriors w^ere. So it 
w’fw natural for them to suppose that Northern 
Nigeria was a magazine of eombiistible dis- 
aftection which they could explode with case. 
German traders were remly there, as over, with 
the usual German tale of British deff*at in 
Europe and unlimited freedom in Africa for 
ev^eryono wlio had courage to take it from i\ 
failing ^land. But tlie magazine did not 
explode. On the contrary, it began to pour 
forth men and uioney in an unstiiit/ed stream 
for the British cause. For the usual tale of the 
I usual German trailer had been based upon the 
usual psychological ineptitude of the 
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In the same way that the intriguers had failed 
to understand that the native of South 
Nigeria must have had his own' ideas at 
first hand as to the difference between the 
British and the German, so they failed to realize 
that the shrewd Itfoslem warriors of the North 
had foimd in S 3 rmpathetio British control an 
authority which they were all equally glad to 
obey because it assured them peace with honour 
in possession of their own. The Germans had 
not even the petty satisfaction of hearing of 
“ fetish *' disturbances or water-rate riots. On 
the contrary, they fbund that even within their 
own frontier their lying proclamations to the 
natives were disbelieved, and their preekshing 
of a jehad among the Moslems in North 
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Cameroon fell on depf ears. Further, when 
they tried to drive and bully their unwilling 
flock into taking action the latter retaliated, 
especially the Haiissa settlers who had como 
from Nigeria. Indeed, of all the native chiefs 
in Cameroon only one, Sultan Kamak of 
Logone, took up arms on the German side, and 
he was killed in the first fight with the French. 

Such being the attitude of both the Southern 
and Northern Provinces — ^in almost all other 
respects as totally different from one another as 
adjoining territories could be — ^it followed that 
the narrative of Nigeria’s port in the war must 


consist of continuous assistance trilUh^y insh- 
dered to the British cause, rising In a erescendc 
from, first, the' defence of the colony to, 
secondly, participation in the conquest of 
Cameroon, and, thirdly, to splendid coopera- 
tion in the distant and difficult campaigns 
in Germi^ ; Bast Africa. In addition t® 
bearing the lion^s sham of the West AirioaSn 



THE ALAKE OF ABBOKUTA WITH ONE 
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The Alske (teeted) it s ruler who loyally 
supported the British osuse. 

effort — ^w’hich became more important and 
onerous as the East African operations drew to 
an end, the westerners being immune to 
African diseases and clever bush fighters — 
Nigeria gave great help to its French neighbours 
against the Senussi and Tuaregs in 1017, for 
which it received warm recognition from the 
French Government, .Yet in that year the 
strain of the campaign in German East Africa 
was at its heaviest, absorbing no fewer than 
10,000 West African combatants and 10,000 
carriers ; and at the Dame time drafts of com- 
batants numbering 3,000 men were alwa 3 rs 
waiting for transport, with others ready to take 
their place as* soon as this had been provided. 
Although the population from which recruits 
for these forces were drawn was collectively 
numerous, it was spread over a very large area, 
and included races speaking more than 30 dis- 
tinct languages and in all stages from almost 
pure savagery to semi-civilized pagan people 
and Mahomedans. Though the common basis 
of this mixed material excellent, it was 
essential that such oonthif^nts should be led 
by officers whom they knew and could trust ; 
and at first tl^re was a great paucity of odlcers,^ 
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bteBxitm ^ peaice time it had always beep diffi. 
cult to keep the normal military establishment 
up to strength at ail. So the urgent needs of 
war caused commissions to be given to numbers 
of oi^iaos who wore respeoied by the natives^ 
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HAUSSA SOLDIERS GUARDING THE 
TREASURY AT LOKOJA. 

and at the same time officers of West African 
experience who had been lent to the War Office, 
Admiralty and Munitions Department in Eng- 
land were taken back. One result was that 
the civil staff of Nigeria was depleted to an 
extent that would have seemed liighly impni- 
dent in peace, yet so excellent was the spirit of 
the people that the Reports of the Administra- 
tion revealed no special increase of distmbances 
during the years of war. 

In addition to this great military effort, 
Nigeria contributed its quota to maintain that 
British naval supremacy in African waters wliich 
was essential to the very existence of the 
colonies. In the early weeks of the war in 1914 
the entire Marine Department of the colony, 
consisting of 12 vessels with their crews, was 
sworn in as a “ marine contingent ” to the 
British Navy, and was sent under the command 
of Lieutenant Child — a brilliant oflicer whose 
subsequent death on service was gmatly de- 
plored — ^to join the naval forces operating 
against German Cameroon. Here it was 
reinforced by the launches which in peace time 
had carried on the regular service between 
1^08 and Sapele, and it gained excellent 
reports in the naval dispatches for efficient 
work performed in mine-sweeping, in which it 


suffered many casualties. Meanwlule the 
entire staff of the Marine Department 
W'orked at high pressure strengthening ’its 
river vessels to carry big guns and protecUng 
them with armour, making kites for mine* 
sweeping and repairing damaged ships, work 
which was all important at the beginning of an 
unexpected maritime campaign in African 
waters. 

Almost finer, however, than the efficient 
help rendered to the fighting forces of the 
Empire was the financial effort which Nigeria 
put forth. In the first year of the war, as 
soon as it became appanmt that it would 



A CHIEF OF THE GOLD COAST 
HINTERLAND. 

not bo forced to defend its own existence, it hod 
assumed the chief financial burden of the 
Cameroon campaign, amounting to about 
£320,000, of which a great part was generously 
contributed from their treasuries by the loyal 
Mahomedan Emirs of the north. In addition 
Nigeria offered t^o pay after the war the interest 
and a sinking fund of 1 per cent, on six millions 
of the Imperial war debt ; and it was also 
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typical of the non^Ruccess of German propa- 
ganda generally that the native administrations 
voluntarily offered later to pay £50,000 per 
annum to the Imperial war debt fdter the war, 
besides subscribing a similar amoimt annually 
to the local war expenses. But the fact of all 
others which made the generous financial effort 
of Nigeria both pleasing and surprising was 
that at the outbreak of war it had been estimated 
that the local exchequer would require a loan 
of at least one and three quarter niillion from 
the Im|X)rial Government ; whereas, after all 
that had been given the Governor-General was 


occurred among the fetish worshippers in 
Kwale in the Southern Provinces in October, 
1914. This was engineered by reports spread 
from German sources and 41 persons were 
mindered, but after some days* hard fighting 
the rising was suppressed by troops and police. 
Disturbances also occurred during the same 
month in the north among the Bassa in the 
Niger and Nassarawa provinces and among the 
Bassa-Nge in the Bassa province, resulting in 
each case from rumours sedulously circulated 
by German agents that the British were being 
defeated and exterminated in Europe and that 
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able to report at the end of 1910 that not one 
penny would have to be asked for. Although 
so much more had needed to be done than was 
expected, and although the fall of revenue in 
consequence of the dislocation of trade and 
shortage of sliipping had exceeded antic pation, 
the general accounts of Nigeria remained 
satisfactory. This financial miracle, achieved 
by strenuous exertions to raise revenue on one 
hand and drastic curtailment of expenditure on 
the other, was typical of the efforts of colonial 
administrations generally. Each in its degree 
and after its kind contributed far more than had 
been thought possible to the financial stability 
of the Empire, and each employed such discre- 
tion in the measures taken that nowhere w’as 
any political trouble created of a nature that 
would have seemed exceptionally serious even 
in time of peace. 

There were troubles, of course. An outbreak 


the natives need pay no taxes because the 
Germans would come in a few months and give 
them complete freedom. In each case the 
rising was promptly suppressed after fighting 
in which from 10 to 30 natives were killed ; 
but such sporadic trouble continued until 
Cameroon as a centre of Gennan propaganda 
had been disposed of. During 1916, for 
instance, no fewer than nine patrols of 
police and troops wore necessitated in ttfe 
Northern Provinces and 1 1 in the Southern by 
local disturbances fomented by German agents, 
who were, of course, greatly aided in their work 
by the short.age of officials, owing to so many 
having been taken for active service. Intrigues 
were f^ilitated, too, by the special political con- 
ditions existing in certain parts of the country. 
In Yorubaland, for instance, the subordinate 
chiefs had previously been restive under the 
native authority of the Alafin, recognised and 
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siij^ported by the Government, and were inclined, 
therefore, to lend a ready ear to the Germans ; 
but, as usual, the result was only an abortive 
rising vigorously suppressed — though not 
without some hard fighting : for the same 
qualities which made West Africans such 
fine bush fighters in Gentian East Africa 
were, of course, shared by misguided insurgents 
at home. 

On the whole, however, in Nigeria a^ in 
other colonies the loyalty of the natives 
generally and the chiefs in particular was very 
striking. 

As an indicator of public feeling, moreover, 
no g^^uge is more accurate than that of the 
Quaker who, in collecting subscriptions for a 
widow, said to each of his friends, “ I am sorry 
£10 : how sorry art thou ? ” Judged by this 
test, the loyalty of the natives was remarkable ; 
for in addition io the share of the g merous 
general contributions which fell upon fh^m 
• individually, private voluntary subscrip- 
tions to the various war funds from natives 
amounted in the year 1916 to £25,000, making 
a total of over £40,000 thus subscribed in two 
years. And all this was in spite of the 
inevitable faUing off in revenue and rise of 
prices consequent upon the general dislocation 
of trade, the absence of so many European 
managers of business, the shortage of shipping 
and the complete cessation of trade with 
Germany. The facts that two-thirds of the 
normal revenue of Nigeria was drawn from 
import duties and that, next to the United 


Kingdom, Germany had been easily its best 
customer and purveyor sufficiently indicate 
the seriousness of the difficulties over which 
the financial elasticity of the country, the ability 
of the Government and the loyalty of the 
population triumphed. 

One point remains to be noticed, because 
it emphasizes the similarity of the war problems 
which arose in Nigeria with those which 
presented themselves in other colonies, and 



KING'S AFRICAN RIFLES FIGHTING IN 
THE BUSH IN BAST AFRICA. 


also exercised the minds of the Government 
and the public at home for several years. 
This was the treatment accorded to German 
prisoners and deported or interned aliens; 
and we cannot do better than quote Sir 
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Fredtrick Lugajfd’s statement on the sub- 
ject : — 

The nuuiv enemv flfnw in were treated with 

©very ccmaderation, end were et first ellow^ to oonUnne 
their business on condition thet they neither remitted 
money to nor traded with Germany. But when evidence 
was forthcoming that some among them had endeav- 
oured to incite the natives to rebellion — though this 
action was indignantly repudiated by others ^it was 
decided to deport them all, and a Receiver was appointed 
to wind up their bu^nesses. Every possible care and 
attention was bestowed upon these prisoners, and every 
courtesy was shown to the women, some of whom were 
hospitably entertained by the Mission Societies. The 
best arrangements possible in such circumstances were 
made for their comfort both in Nigeria and on the 
homeward voyage. In all. 768 men, 83 women and 8 
children were deported to England from Nigeria up to the 
end of the year (1914), including those reoeivod from 
Cameroon. 

No doubt the limited number of persons 
concerned, the imlimited power of the Governor- 
General, the simplicity of the issues involved 
compared with those which ramify throughout 
such complex international communities as 
congregate in London and other Jbentres of 
British population, combined with the potent 
consideration that amidst the native population 
of Nigeria every individual hostile alien was 
a potential source of grave political mischief, 
all helped to make it easier for the Government 
of the colony thus drastically to settle in the 
fir.^t year of war a problem which was still 


heateiily disoussed ill EnglaBd four yeiurs latbr ; 
but it is at least worthy of note that the finn 
action was aooompaiiied by the oourtfisy and 
consideration toward enemy prisohers which 
were honourable traditions in British warfare, 
although even at that early stage of the Great 
War it was well known that in similar circum- 
stances the German code of intcgtiationa] 
honour included no real equivalent. 

Turning now to the other British pos- 
sessions in West Africa, we find that the 
most noticeable features of their condition and 
conduct during the war exhibited a strong family 
likeness to those which gave Nigeria so pleasing 
an aspect to the patriotic Biitoii. This was, 
of course, to be expected, because they — the 
Gold Coast, Sierra Leone and Gambia — had 
followed parallel lines of evolution from 
similarly small beginnings under the same 
changing influences, in environments that were 
almost identical. In the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, shortly before Columbus 
discovered America, Portuguese adventurers 
first explored the West Coast of Africa, and for 
two centuries from that day it was the happy 
hunting ground of European traders. Its 
position, so accessible to a coasting voyage after 
crossing the stormy Bay and passing the Pillars 
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of Hercules, invited every enterprising navigator, 
and by the middle of the seventeenth century 
every maritime Power in Europe except Spain 
had forts and factories established on the coast. 
In th^e trading settlements the rich produce 
of the surrounding country was collected and 
exchanged at absurd rates for cheap European 
goods ; and in such names as ** Gold Coast 
and “ Ivory Coast memories linger of those 
days when fabulous fortunes might be amassed 
on the slenderest outlay. Alas, too, for these 
early records of European influence in the D.ark 
Continent, a third long stretch of coast, where 
the maritime frontier of Nigeria runs, was 
equally well known to geographers as the 
“ Slave 'Coast ” ; for West Africa was the 
oh^pest market for the human cattle that the 
merchant princes of Europe sent in shiploads 
to their plantations in the West Indies and on 
the mainland of America. Such was the first 
stumbling stop of West Africa’s progress under 
Europe^ guidance. The next step was taken 
when e^h important fort or factoiy became 
the nucleus of a territory, acquired by degrees 
for varidus reasons and by diverse moans ; for 
with the ownership of territory came a certain 
responsibility of administration, because even 
trading companies cannot ignore the necessities 
df law and order on the highways leading to 
their d^ts. ^ The third step was taken, so far 
as British West Africa was concerned, when the 
awakened conscience of our people recognized 


not only that slavery was an evil thing but also 
that the ownership of territory carried obliga- 
tions for its proper development by the en- 
couragement of cultivation, the education of 
the natives and the maintenance of law and 
order. The lost was the more necessary in 
proportion as the expanding territories ap» 
preached the ill -defined frontiers of important 
native rulers or the possessions of European 
rivals ; but in each cose the difficulty was 
enhanced by the unhealthiness of the coastal 
climate, rendering permanent residence almost 
impossible for Europeans and making malaria 
a scourge even for the natives. Much hod been 
done, however, before the end of the nineteenth 
century to introduce sanitation and hygiene, 
and when the war broke out the administrations 
of the British West African colonies — although 
they were not “ colonies *’ in any proper sense 
of the word — had all attained to a high level 
of efficiency which enabled their machinery of 
government to stand the shock of war without 
derangement. This was the more creditable 
because the administered territories were in no 
cose homogeneous. The Gold Coast adminis- 
tration, for ‘example, hati charge not only of 
the Gold Coast Colony, so called, with popu- 
lation approaching a million, but also* of tlie 
Northern Territories, with a population of 
about 360,000, and Ashanti, with more than a 
quarter of a million inhabitants — ^which, as a 
native kingdom, had been defeatfsd in three 
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separate wars before it was added in the Erst 
year of the twentieth century to the dominions 
under the British flag. Memories of this recent 
strife encouraged the Gennans, no doubt, to hope 
that peaceful penetration from their adjoining 
tt^rritory of Togoland would find imhealed scars 
of Ashanti military pride which they might 
irritate to their advantage. In this, as in 
n^rly all their calculations of advantage 
elsewhere, they were disappointed ; for there 
was no difference between the chiefs or people 
of Ashanti and those of the Gold Coast proper 
in the “ lavish help, as the official Report 
described it, which they gave to the finances for 
the war, and of the 10 aeroplanes presented 
separately to the Govermnent by communities, 
chiefs and tribes under the Administration, two 
bore the name of ** Ashanti.’’ Disturbances in 
Ashanti actually decreased during the war in 
spite of the reduction of the European civil 
staff, and never wore political relations between 
ruled and rulers more cordial. Grateful men 
tion is also made in the Annual Report of the 
colony after the second year of war of “the 
unanimous and dedp loyalty of all Ashanti 
chiefs,” although up to the very eve of war they 
had not scrupled to worry the Government by 
quarrelling with one another. Deeds hod been 
added to words of loyalty as soon as the hint 
was given that their assistance would be web 
come./ The force of 600 carriers asked for 
was sif)}plied at surprisingly short notice; a 
day and night service of runners between the 
frontier and headquarters was organized ; a 
force of 200 scouts was thrown out as far as the 
Volta River, which formed the Aslianti boundary 


of QormanTogoland ; and the chiefs of Kumairu,. 
Agogo and Kwaman and all their warriois 
remained under anns so long as any danger 
remained — ” exemplary and laudable conduct ” 
for which the Governor gave them due meed of 
praise. 

Another chief, the Agunahene, offered the 
whole of the year’s cocoa crop towards the 
expenses of the war ; but — to quote the official 
Report again — ^*such disproportionate gene* 
rosity was not encouraged.” Nevertheless 
£1,000 was accepted from the chief of Adansi ; 
and by the end of 1914 only, the small subscrip- 
tions from individual natives of Ashanti 
reached the total of £6,000. No wonder that 
British officials who had worked for years in 
Ashanti were almost as surprised as pleased ; 
for the fact was evident that the natives, many 
of whom must have borne arms against the 
English in the last Ashanti War, were- so abso- 
lutely assured of British victoiy that their one 
idea was to do something to win a share in the 
honour of it. Nor was this enthusiasm 
evanescent; for a subsequent annual Report 
noted — when the, thimders of war had rumbled 
away far from the Gold Coast apd Togoland — 
that ” the exuberant loyalty of the chiefs and 
people continue.” 

But perhaps the most surprising and certainly 
not the least pleasing feature of the history of 
Ashanti during the war was that internal trade 
was increasingly brisk and the revenue steadily 
rose. The condition of the people became 
indeed almost ideal ; for pioney was plentiful, 
necessaries were cheap, luxuries dear and 
disturbances unknown. Over £9,000 was sub* 
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of Wal0i*8 Fund and £1,000 
ta i^Bed than 2,000 carriers 

had^' the campaign in 

Caineropii. For the su^osed weak spot in 
Britain's West African armour the record of 
Ashanti could not have provided pleasant 
reading for the enemy. 

7he fact 4 b that Aslianti exhibited exactly 
the same phenomenon as other African terri- 
tories which had only a short while before 
accepted a position in the British Empire after 
laying down their defeated arms. It had 
become indistingiiisliable in loyalty from the 
other sections of the conmimity amid which 
its lot was cast becatiso it had discovered that 
the Government could be relied upon for just 
and even generous treatment ; and, as in all 
the other cases, this incentive to loyalty was 
^ greatly sipengthened as the war went on by 
^the further discovery that the British command 
of the sea was the decisive factor in colonial 
welfare. In spite of the scarcity of shipping 
for other than Imperial puiposes, in spite of 
the great expenditure upon military mattoi's — 
brought directly home to the Ashanti native 
when he saw that one-twelfth of the total 
population of Kumasi, the capital, wore the 
unifonu of the Gold Coast Regiment — and in 
spite of the fact that the petty traders w'ere 
unable to get any of the clicap German goods 
upon which they had largely relied for stock in 
trade before the — in spite of all these and 


many minor evidences of the strain which had 
been imposed upon the Country, ho saw that 
everyone around him was in fact in bettor 
circumstances even than in previous years. 
Trade which at the end ot 1914 was thankfully 
described as “good on the whole “ deserved 
the unqualified encomium of “brisk “ in 1915, 
and in propoVtion as the war receilod into 
distant places the improvement of trade 
continued. Seeing all tliis, the native of 
Ashanti could not help knowing that the 
shrewdness tor which he had n liigh reputation 
hail not been at fault when he selected loyalty 
as the best policy in his own interests ; and in 
the fact that no fewer than 50,000 cattle were 
sold or slaughtererl to provide meat for trooi'W 
on service those wl>o knew Ashanti well and 
undi'rstood the high value set upon the posses- 
sion of cattle as proof of wealth saw' the most 
striking of all evidence of tho extent to which 
nativ'e cntlaisiasin hod been stirred. Perhaps 
the only drawbacks, beside tho scarcity of 
shipping and tho absence of cheap German 
goods, which wen> felt in Ashanti on account 
ot the war, were tho shortage of the French 
coin in which the trade in cattle was con- 
ducted and the reluctance of the natives to 
use |)ap(*r money as a substitute. In tho 
civilised countries of temperate latitudes such 
nductanoo might hnvo been attributed to 
suspicion regarding tho Govorniiient’s credit ; 
but for natives who lived in wooden dw'ellings 
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in equivtofitJ legionB perilii Ircmi insects, 
weather and hre were quite sufficient to cause 
them; to regard scraps of paper as .an insecure 
basis for permanent wealth. 

It would have been sui^rlsing ; aiid disap- 
pointing indeed if the natives of- the older 
parts of the Gk)ld Coast, especi^y Gold Coast 
Colony itself, had fallen behind Ashanti in 
enthusiasm for the British: cause in the. war* 
But this wauS far from the case. In addition 
to the shrewdness and sound judgment ; for 
which they were conspicuous equally with the 
Aslianti, the democratic tendency which has 
always been their most marked political 
chetfacteristic was naturally on the side of the 


cf . tbs sabMffpUcm^ f^ a oUsf in : t^s 

intsrisf id tils jUditb Osv^ Fund* tiis snlisting of a 
native hsnrisisr and of ekrlDi In tbs ranks of tbs Qold 
Coast Bsgunsnt for aetivs ssrvloe in tbs Camsroons* 
thsss si^ ;otb(^.ii^^ all of wbioh in dns tlms will 
bavs tiw iswidi art the endeavour of tbe native 
obnububity to Sn^rsss ar^^ that it is heart and 
soul with; tile tM any other oonneotion is 

nntiiinkaltia. 

When: an Bmpire^s. proconsuls ware aUc, or 
rather were compelled, to rise io this spirit' 6f 
peroration, after pages of (tky officiid. review of 
administmtive measures and financial 8tatisticB« 
we. have the host of testimony to. the staunch- 
ness of those outposts of Empire where the 
rival traders of Europe formerly scrambled for 
gold and ivory and slaves. The natives were 
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English and French in the war, and their 
strength of character could be relied upon 
to maintain it by their conduct in emergency. 
No more convincing evidence of this could be 
needed than the fact that after two years of 
war the Governor of the Gold Coast was able 
to summarize the situation as follows, in the 
concluding paragraph of his annual report for 
1916:— 

It ig no exaggeration to say that, on the whole, the 
twelve months have been a period of prosperity for the 
native* oommunity ; and^ f or the fact that this Oolony 
can record a year of prosperity during the great war. the 
credit is given intelligently and gratefully where it is 
due — to the Navy. It is generally realised that the 
existence of the Colony as it is to-day depends upon its 
communications by sea, and this fact, peihsps more 
than any other, has brought home to the community 
their dependence on the Crown and their immediate 
oonoera in the fortunes of the war. It may be too early 
now to attempt any summary of the effect the war has 
had or will nave on the course of affairs in this Colony. 
One effect, however, fs obvious ; it has compelled the 
native to take stock of things as they are and of things 
as they might be, and the result appears <p have been to 
confirm and to evoke expression of his loyalty. Qenerous 
subscriptions from all parts of the Oolony to the War 
Fund, to the Red Cross, to the Belgian Relief Fjpid, gifts 


still, as they had been in those old days, 
pagans liable to outbursts of barbarous fetish- 
ism, when a cannibal banquet would have 
excited qualms neither of conscience nor 
appetite ; and the leaven of Christians and 
Mahomedans, though it grew steadily, was 
still too small to exert political influence. 
Th\is the material which British administrators 
had had to handle wets still the same as that 
which surrounded the Portuguese who built 
the Fort of Elmina and founded the first 
settlement on this rich coast. After stonny 
years of rivalry Elmina was taken from the 
Portuguese by the Dutch; and the English 
merchants, who built a fort at Kormantin in 
1618, were the third competing nationality to 
appear upon the scene, dradually its hold 
strengthened, and in' 1662 the first English 
company was chartered to trade with the Gold 
Coast, giving place 10 years later to the Royal 
African Company, whose chief fort, the well- 
known Cape Coast Castle, became the strongest 
on the whole stretch of coast. Among tl^ 
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other forta built by the Company was one at 
Accra, now the Colonial capital ; but after 
about 80 years the scjttlenients were trans- 
ferred to the African Company of Merchants, 
constituted by Act of Parliament, and again 
transferred in 1821 to the Crown, and placed 
under the government of Sierra Tieone. During 
all these changes the settlements harl been 
growing in importance and extent of territory, 
rendering the political situation increasingly 
difficult, beoauso English and Dutch forts 
alternated in groat measure along the coewt. 
In 1867 the Sweet River was by agreement 
meuie the boundary between Dutch and English 
spheres of influence, but five years later the 
Dutch transferred all their forts to Great 
Britain, which had previously bought out the 


Danes. Thus the whole of the coast fell into 
British hands and was created a new adminis- 
tration, under the title of Gold Coast Colony, 
It was out of these proceedings that the seiies 
of three wars with Ashanti commenced in 1873, 
because the King claimed the ovorlordship of 
Elmina, and objected to the establishment of 
a barrier of British territory between Ashanti 
and the sea. 

As an historical coincidence with a moral, it 
is interesting to note that almost at the same 
time other proceedings, in anotlier con^iinent, 
with international transfers of territory and 
the creation of a new administration, had taken 
place, involving wars to follow. The territory 
wa« Alsace and Lorraine, and the new adminis* 
tration was the Gennan Empire. Of the wars 
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that followed, this cliapter is a fragment of the 
record. It was therefore deeply significant of 
’ the difference between British and German 
rule that in one case the transferred territories 
should have become staunchly loyal to their 
new rulers in war as well as in peace, and that 
in the other they should have nursed a bitter 
hope of vengeance, accentuated in peace by 
such occurrences as the Zabern incident and 
in war by the wholesale deportations and 
internments of their inhabitants. With this 
instructive contrast in mind, the oft-quoted 
irony of fate might seem to have been once 
more strikingly illustrated in the competition 
between Ashanf i and the belt of coastal terri- 
tory which' shuts it from the sea in the purchase 
of aeroplanes for use against the German 
Empire. 

And the aeroplanes were but a small part of 
the Gold Coast’s contribution for the war. It 
not only paid the entire cost of its own military 
forces sent into Togoland, but also defrayed all 
the expenses of the British operations there, 
besides voting £200,000 towards the general 
expenses of the war and paying a substantial 
contribution to the cost of sending troops to 
Gennan East Africa on the other side of the 
continent. Of the military operations them- 
selves in Togoland, Cameroon and Gennan 


East Africa, and the part played therein 
by the representative forces ot combatants 
and carriers from the Gold Coast, the full 
narrative is given in other chapters ; here 
it will suffice to restate that the Gold 
Coast Regiment took the leading part in 
the conquest of Togoland, and that in the 
conquest of Cameroon, which was completed 
in February, 1916, Major-General Sir C. M. 
Dobell reported that the corps, under the 
conunand of Lieut. 'Colonel Rose, had par- 
ticularly distinguished itself throughout the 
whole of the operations. After a very brief rest 
upon its well -won laurels it was also the first 
regiment to go from West Africa to fight in 
Gennan East Africa, whither it sailed in July, 
1916, followed by a volunteer contingent from 
the Gold Coast in November. 

In this chapter, however, we are rather con- 
cerned with the conduct of the Government and 
the attitude of the people which enabled the 
colony to maintain anc^ improve the effort 
whereby so much was achieved, and when it 
has been stated that the revenues rose durin^f 
the years of war to be easily the largest on 
record, while the people were noticeably more 
prosperous and contentM» better able and even 
more willing to continue theib contributions, 
collectively and individually, to the various war 
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ft might seem that Uttle more rCTnains to 
be said* 

But new situationa always create novel 
problems ; because every advantage in the 
complex circumstances- of world politics and 
commerce seems to have its drawback and evei’y 
hardship brings its compensations. Thus in 
analysing the great increase of revenue wliich 
'^coincided with war conditions we find that this 
occurred because the colony’s exports increased 
by 80 per cent., while the imports only declined 
1 per cent., and this in spite of the fact that 
shipping decreased by 46 per cent. Manifestly, 
therefore, the financial prosperity of the coloniy 
was largely based upon a general rise of prices. 
In itself this might seem to be bad rather than 
good ; but comparison of the changes in exports 
and imports showed that the balance of profit 
was largely on the side of the colony. As, how- 
ever, the United Kingdom maintained and even 
increased its commanding position as the 
•colony’s chief customer, it might be argued that 
the gain of the Gold Coast was made at the 
cost of Great Britain. But here again the 
figures showed that in the all-important matter 
of securing new markets for industrial products 
Great Britain gained an increase, both relatively 
and absolutely, over foreign countries in its 
exports to the Gold Coast. As both the United 


States and Holland gained some increase also, 
apparently owing to the shortage of British 
shipping causing goods to be sent direct which 
had formerly been shipped viu the United King- 
dom, it was manifest that the loss had fallen 
elsewhere. The explanation was to be found, 
of course, in the complete stoppage of Gorman 
trade ; and the new problem, therefore, which 
the new situation had created was how to 
retain after the war for Great Britain and her 
colonies the dual advantage which the com- 
mand of the sea had given to them during the 
years of war. This brief examination of the 
questions arising from one aspect of the finances 
of a single African colony gave an insight into 
the war behind the war which was already being 
waged against Gonnany in all parts of the 
world. 

A minor detail, deserving notice because 
it throw light from another point of view upon 
the new conditions created by the war, was the 
series of visits made by Gold Coast officials to 
the headquarters of different districts in Togo- 
land after its conquest, to examine the planta- 
tions of trees of economic value from all parts 
of the world, including those indigenous to tho 
country, which the Germans ha<l established. 
These plantations tho Colonial Government at 
once decided to be well worth protecting and 
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imitating at British headquarter districts: a* haps, than any other department of industry 
practical application of the old maxim, Fas est from the effect of war in reducing the available 

el ah hoste doceri, which was naturally suggested shipping. In fact, it w^ completely stopped, 

by many other details of the machinery of and the consequence was clearly shown in a 

German administrations which fell into large item of decrease in the statistics of 

British hands in different parts of the revenue from exports. On the other hand, the 

world. timber trade had before the war assumed dimen- 

One more phenomenon may be selected sions which threatened serious injury to the 

from this page of the history of the Gold Coast, forests, which were one of the colony’s most 

because it illustrated the intermingling of good valuable assets. To have imposed drastic 

and bad results amid the general upheaval of restrictions upon the trade, so as to reduce it 

war, until very often it became impossible to within the bounds of priidtont husbandry, might 

decide whether an innovation should be have been diffictilt, and would certainly have 

regarded as advantageous or the reverse. The been unpopular ; but the war brought^for the 

timber trade of the colony suffered more, per- forests a much-needed respite from tl^ lum- 
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bci^s uwr the d^oit of the 

. timber trade from the annual revenues might 
have been accepted as a cheap price to pay for 
the chance of recuperation given to the timber- 
producmg areas. But here another factor came 
in. The mineral wealth of the country was, of 
course, even more important than its wood, and 
tile same scarcity of shipping which had stopped 
the timber trade had also caused a great scarcity 
of coal for the mines. Fuel had to be found 
somehow to keep them going, and recourse was 
naturally had to the forests for wood.^ Thus a 
hew timber problem, even more insistent than 
the other, arose. Moreover, if one investigated 
the shortagje of shipping itself, one 8o<m began 
to doubt whether it should be regarded as a 
disadvantage, in spite of the manifest difUcul- 
ties directly attributable to it. For in war 
injury inflicted upon the enemy counter- 
balances equivalent damage suffered by oneself, 
at any rate in a war of attrition between two 
great empires neither of which was Within 
striking distance of the vital parts of the other ; 
and therefore the fact that more than half of the 
shortage of shipping was directly due to the 
shutting down of derman trade would have 
justified the investigator in writing off at Idast 
a moiety of the trouble as a contra against Ger- 
many. As, moiwver, the injury struck Ger- 
many in commercial centres at home, which 
provided her vital organs directly with the 
sinews of war, it is clear that the profit and loss 
of this moiety acooimt left a balance in favour 
of Great Britain, and to that extent assisted 
towards a victorious termination of the war. 
Commerce, too, like Nature, abhors a vacuum ; 
and the appearance of American shipping for 
the first time on the Gold Coast might be re- 
garded as the commencement of a new order of 
things destined enormously to outweigh in 
benefit to Africa all the temporary disadvan- 
tage of the lack of ships from Europe during the 
war. So in whatever direction the historian 
might endeavour to feel his way along a chain 
of cause and effect from new conditions intro- 
duced into the British African colonies by the 
war, he would never get far from the wisdom 
of Bacon’s saying that innovations always mend 
CK)me things and impair others. Thus the same 
Colonial Reports which noticed the laudable 
enthusiasm of the European officials os con- 
spicuous in every colony as in the Gold Coast 
or Nigeria — to take service with the colours, 
and the good work done by those from the 
Gold Coast entrusted with the administra- 


tion of Togoland alter its oonquost, were 
also obliged to observe that the police work was 
handicapped by “the shortage of European 
staff,”* that the Survey Department was “ in 
abeyance owing to the European ofifieersTejoin- 
ing the colours,” that the Technical School at 
Accra was “temporarily closed owing to the 
war.” 

Before leaving the Gold Coast an instnio- 
tive backward glance must be given to the 
Northern Territories, which were annexed 
in 1901 with Ashanti, if only for the purpose 
o! uiiderstanding why these Territories, eovoring 
more than 30,000 square miles and dignified 
by a special Annual Report, need so little 
mention in connexion with the war. It was 
not tliat 15 years of British rule had been 
incuiequate to imbue the natives with a sense 
of loyalty so much as that the natives only 
numbered about 11 to the square mile. Nor 
was It any lack of Imperial spirit which debarred 
the* administration from contributing to the 
Empire’s war expenses from its revenue so 
much as that on September 1, 1908, when 
Caravan Tolls were abolished, “ the revenue 
of the Protectorate,” to quote the annual 
report for 1915, “ became an almost negligible 
quantity,” in which interesting condition it 
hod still remained, or had at least, in the words 
of the report again, “ undergone no appreciable 
change,” during later years of war. There wew 
no intentional humour in these dry statements 
of official fact ; but they sufficiently explain 
why the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast 
were not credited with any leading part in 
the conduct of the war. Indeed, the same 
unconscious humour that the official reports 
suggested seemed to pervade their politicb . 
for the only way in which these seemed to liave 
been affected by the war was that the paucity 
of European oflicials, owing to the number who 
had gone to the anny, gave the natives oppor- 
tunity to revive their old practice of free 
fights across the Anglo-French frontier I As 
this frontier frequently passed through the 
middle of a village, it must be admitted that 
the temptation to hostilities was great. Never- 
theless the disturbances indicated a generous 
degree of ignorance as to wliat English and 
French were doing at that moment in 
Belgium and on the Marne. Otherwise 
the general behaviour of the natives in 
the difficult circumstances arising from lack 
of European supervision was exemplary, and 
as soon as it became known that contri- 
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butions for war fimds would be welcome, a 
spontaneous response came from all quarters. 
From the munificent donation of £20 by the 
“ Na of Mamprussi ** down to a cow, a sheep, 
a fowl, or a handful of cowries from less 
distinguished individuals, subscriptions came 
rolling in, until the astounding total — in the 
circumstances—- of £1,826 was reached, and was 
described in the official report as a “ remark- 
able demonstration of loyalty to the Govern- 
ment.’* Such it undoubtedly was. 

There was indeed one respect in which the 
fortunes of the Great War directly affected 
the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast. 
In 1915 a disappointing falling-off was observed 
in what would liave been revenue, if the 
Territories had had any, but in default was 
tabulated as “traffic,” owing to a sudden 
preference e\dnced by caravans of cattle, sheep 
and donkeys for the Togoland routes to the 
coast. As a matter of fact, these routes were 
more convenient ; and it was an apt com- 
mentary upon the difference between British 
and Gorman treatment of the native that 
the convenience had been ignored until the 
country came into British hands. 

This was not the only advantage w^hich the 
change of ownership brought to Togoland 
even within the first twelve months ; and the 


British official must have felt amply rewarded 
for past labours in the unhealthy Gold Coast 
when in Togoland he found himself, like a 
fairy godmother, waving it wand of magic 
transformation over rich territories where the 
Gennans, with all their scientific thoroughness 
and their “kultur,” had been able to create 
so little. During that first year the Togoland 
nati\^s cultivated 33 ))er cent, more land than 
they had ever cultivated before. They found 
themselves for the first time possessed of 
leisure for the enjoyment of life, owing to their 
release from constant vexatious interference 
and forced labour of various kinds. I’hey 
discovered that it was no longer necessary to 
make tlieir farms as far as possible from roads 
and railways in order to CMScape German 
officials and tax collectors : so produce was 
grown for the first time in the best and most 
convenient places, whereby much time and 
labour fomierly wasted in the transportation 
of the crops w’as saved. Whipping was no 
longer an everyday punishment for some of 
them : and the public trial of cases gave them 
confidence that they were receiving justice. 
The prosperity of the country so increased that 
it suddenly became, in 1916, self-supporting. 
Not a bad record this for one year of British 
rule in a land peopled by pagans with caanibal 
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teihdencied, who would not put out a oon- 
flagration in their own villages for fear of 
offendii^ the lightning “ fetish ** who caused it 1 
Perhaps it helps to explain why during the 
years of war the writers of annual Colonial 
Reports had to run through the whole gamut 
of official terms of praise in describing the 

laudable/* “ exemplary,** “ highly credit- 
able ** and “ most encouraging ” behaviour of 
the wide^dominions under their control. 

In concluding this notice of the Gold Coast 
it should be added that this colony was also a 
type of the rest in the activity with which it 
bombarded German interests with paper 
bullets of Ordinances such as the ** Trading 
with Knemy Ordinance/* the ** Deportation 
of Suspects Otdinance/* the “Enemy Pro- 
perty Control and Disposal Ordinance/* and 
the “ British Property in Enemy Territory and 
Claims against Enemies Returns Ordinance.** 
These things were part of the scientifio 
* appliances of modern warfare, but the fighting 
strength still lay as always in the hearts of a 
contented people behind them. 

Hitherto, in Nigeria and the Gold Coast, we 
have been examining types of that class of 
African colonies of wliich each had its own war 
problem at its very doors from the moment 
when hostilities broke out in Europe. In 
each case the Germans had been secretly 
preparing for the event for years wherever the 
frontiers touched. The British on their side 
had also been aware for yoam that the trouble 
was brewing and were prepared in a way with 
plans for self-defence ; but this was very 
different irom • actual preparation to attack. 
Consistent preparedness for an event which 
may occur at any time, but docs not seem 
likely to occur immediately, ira[)oses a constant 
strain upon the strength and resources of a 
government, and when this is, as were all the 
'local governments of British Colonies, always 
confronted by urgent tasks of administration 
which demand all its strength and resources, 
the duty of preparedness for dangers which 
may not materialise for years is apt to be 
pushed into the background and kept there. 
Therefore the assailant — especially so pains- 
taking an assailant as the Germans were proved 
to have been "wherover subsequent events cast 
light upon the details of their pre-war plans — 
can generally count upon the important 
elements of surprise to secure a large measure 
of initial success for his attack. That this 
success was not won at any of the points where 


the frontiers of British and German territory 
mot in Africa was the result of two factors upon 
which neither side had reckoned The first 
was that the element of surprise almost equally 
affecteti- both, instead of being all on tlie side 
of the Germans. The reason was that Berlin 
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had miRcaloulaied things. So far as the out- 
break of war affected France, the element of 
surprise \Nas complete enough and the conse- 
quent initial success almost overwlielming : 
but the immediate entry of Great Britain into 
the war was a coimtcr-surpriso which just 
saved the situation in Europe. And in Africa, 
of coimsie, It forf'htalled the German surprise 
altogether. Them the Gormans were not 
reiuly to attack the British colonies because 
they had not planrud war against the British 
Empire until Franco should lx? crippled. This 
was the immediaU^ rc^ason why, when the shock 
C!ame, almost every British colonial unit found 
itself able not only to stand firm, but also 
quickly to take the offimsive. But a deeper 
reason than this underlay the unexpected 
strength which the British colonies exhibited. 
Their administration had boon tlie surest pre- 
paration of the country and the people against 
the worst that any enemy could do. The fact, 
already noticed in Nigeria and equally evident 
in the Gold Coast, that the natives nearest to 
the German frontier wer^ always the most loyal 
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to their British rulers, showed how potent a 
factor the contrast between British and German 
methods was in deciding the verdict of Africa 
in the day of trial ; and even in the cases of 
British colonies remote from Gennan frontiers 
the war showed how well the pagan natives had 
absorbed the lesson of loyalty to rulers who in 
true democratic spirit served them well, even 
without the “horrid example” of Teuton 
autocracy across the border to enforce it. 

Sierra Leone, on the far western coast of 
Africa, where the Germans had obtained no 
footing whatever, belonged to this class ; and 
ae the headquarters of both the West India and 
West Africa Regiments, it was naturally filled 
with military ardour when the opportunity for 
service on the gcand scale at Icust arose. It 
cheerfully bore the entire cost of its military 
forces sent to the various theatres of war, where 
their services are included in the records of the 
several campaigns. From Sierra Leone, indeed, 
Britain had a prescriptive right to look for loyal 
service, because its population was bound to 
the Empire by unusual ties. Its verj’ existence 
as a recognizable unit among the communities 
of the world arose from the generous, if tardyi 
reparation which Britain ondeavoiued to make 
for post offences against humanity by the 
sacrifices involved and the difficulties en- 


countered in the abandonment of slavery. 
As a result there were in England munbers of 
destitute negroes who no longer had homes 
either in America or Africa; the peninsula of 
Sierra Leone was ceded by its owners to Great 
Britain to bo used as an asylum for these waifs 
and its port and capital was named Freetown. 
Subsequent energy displayed in suppressing 
the slave trade in African waters also left 
large numbers of Africans who were rescued 
by British cruisers from slave ships as an 
awkward encumbrance on the hands of their 
liberators. To restore these unhappy people 
to their homes was not practicable ; nor 
would it have bepn wise, because they would 
merely liave been kidnapped again; so they 
were added to the growing population of 
Sierra Leone. The Sieria Leonis became largely 
traders, teachers, lawyers, but did not take 
kindly to agriculture, and the 4,0OO square 
mles of British territory into which the 
settlement had expanded were not developed 
in agriculture or industry to one-fifth oi their 
potential capacity.* Fighting, however, was a 
kind of work for which the W^t African 
always had stomach end there was no limit 

* Jnoluding a protectorate which formed the hinter- 
land of the colony, Sierra Leone has an area of S|,000 
8quare ihileti. 
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to the berdships which he would not cheer- rendered its consequences afterwards so com- 
(idiy Vdurt he wero plete. 

th^ in whom he trusted. So it went with- Gambia fails into a different category from 
Sierra leone's share in the, war Sierra Leone, Indeed, inasmuch as its^ capital, 

’ffOrthy. of the colony’s history and the Bathurst, was situated on the island, of rather 

Btoaphfe’s heed. In the campaign agw the sandbank, of St. Mary, at the mouth of the 

inan Cameroon the joint Anglo-French Expedi- River Gambia, its effort in the war has already 

tionary Force was commanded by Major-General been mentioned in the chapter dealing with the 

Sir M. -Dobell, K.C.B., who had been, before Island Colonies ; but it is essentially a territory 

tiha war,; Inspector-General of the West African of the African mainland, consisting of about 

Frontier Force, the ranlcs of which were entirely 4,000 square miles, adjoining both banks of the 

filled by West Coast Natives. It formed the Gambia from the Atlantic up to the point 

British part of the Joint Expeditionary Force, where the river becomes unnavigable owing to 

and in the decisive but strenuous fighting of the Barraoonda Rapids. Its military strength 

February 1916 most of the casualties were was limited to a single company of the West 

among the Sierra Leone battalion. By June African Frontier Force, consisting of four 

the Force had lost 25 per cent, of its strength, ofiicers and 120 N.C.O.'s and men, with a 

but the gaiety, courage, and discipline of these Police numbering only 82, which was armed 

bom fighters was unaffected, lit was impossible, for military as well as civil duty. In this quiet 

the General reported, to praise them too higlily. and extremely unhealthy backwater of the 

To compare this with the state of things on the Empire the news that war had broken out 

German side, where the natives were compelled at once caused rapid enrolment of a Volun- 

tp fight by cruelty and retaliated when they teer Defence Force and brisk recruitment 

dared, tlirows some light on the causes which . for the troops and police ; but as the ripples 

conduced to the German defeat in the field and of war receded farther and farther from 
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tlie mouth of the Gambia the colony quietly 
settled down to the duty of bearing the entire 
cost of its military force, contributing to war 
funds, and “carrying on.** Owing to the 
employment of the Gambia Company of the 
West African Field Force in the Cameroons, 
where it rendered fine service, the annual cost 
rose to £8,900, or £2,000 more than its cost in 
peace time, while the contributions to war 
funds reached nearly £13,000 by the end of 
1916, and these additional expenses had to be 
met in spite of decreased trade and increased 
cost of living, from a revenue which depended 
chicly upon groimd nuts, and in which a 
decline in postal receipts was gravely noticed 


from their own land. Indeed, in a general 
review of the circumstances of distant British 
colonies like Gambia, which were not touched 
directly by the military operations, one might 
be inclined to regard war almost as a medicine, 
unpleasant to taste but beneficial in result. 
Certainly it evoked in the natives a spirit of 
loyalty and a sense of moral discipline of whose 
strength they had themselves been previously 
unconscious ; and it brought them into con* 
tact with realities of which they had not even 
dreamed, while in some respects it imdoubtedly 
laid the foundation of a prosperity which might 
not otherwise have come within their reach. 
The Colonial Governments, too, learned some 
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as resulting from the suppressed activities of 
Gonnan stamp collectors. But, as happened 
everywhere in the colonies, each war-time 
drawback brought its compensating advantage. , 
The general rise in prices gave a much -needed 
fillip to the customs duties on which the 
revenue depended to meet expenditure ; and 
on the other side of the account the stoppage 
of public works owing to depletion of the 
European staff, by the absence of officials on 
active service, reduced the expenditure, so 
that a margin of revenue was freed for war 
expenses. That the imports of spirits, chiefly 
gin from Holland, fell off largely was also a fact 
which manifestly had its brighter side ; and 
even the falling off in the import of rice to 
feed the natives had the good result of teaching 
them to grow fbodstuffs and to get larger crops 


lessons which were destined to bear good fruit 
in future years, although they were not par- 
ticularized in the official records of those 
stormy times. 

The third of Africa’s four wars — the pro- 
longed and strenuous operations against Ger- 
man East Africa — introduces a now set of com- 
batant territories on the British side. Mention 
has indeed been made of the splendid part 
played in these campaigns by the West African 
Frontier Force ; and how much was done by 
, the indomitable bush-fighters from Nigeria, 
the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone and Gambia in 
East Africa, when the West African campaigns 
of Togoland and the Cameroons' /lad been 
cleanly finished, is detailed in the narrative of 
the military operations. But, incaloulable as 
the value of this reinforcement from the West 
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undoubtedly was, it could not lift the immense 
buirdeh which condiot with so powerful a 
neighbour aa Qerman East Africa had placed 
upon the eastern colonies, especially the three 
protectorates, of British East Africa, Uganda 
and Nyasaland. 

All three protectorates were of relatively re- 
cent date, and'the European ofhciala and settlers 
were very few in comparison with the vast- 
ness of the territory administered ; but there 
had been no hesitation in the loyal example 
which they set, for it is safe to say that every 
available European of military age went on 
active service. Though the native population 
was not inconsiderable, fighting tribes of 
suitable material were scarce among them ; 
nevertheless the King’s African Rifles, the 
local native force, other than police, of the 
throe Protectorates, whicH had consisted only 
of three weak battalions, 2,000 men in all, at 
the outbreak of war reached by the end of 
1917 an authorized strength of 20 battalions, 
containing no fewer thkn 30,000 men, of whom 
more than 20,000 were actually employed and 
doing splendid service in German East Africa. 
In addition largo boclies of irregular native 
troops were raised, and many tens of thousands 
of carriers were enlisted for service in German 
East Africa, amounting to nearly half of the 
entire suitable male population. 

Although the revenues of Uganda and 
Nyasaland were so inadequate for the cost of 
ordinary administration in peace time that 
they were still in receipt of State aid for the 
purpose from Imperial funds, and British East 
Africa itself had only very recently omorgod 
from a similar position of pecuniary dependence, 
nevertheless those throe Protectorates, with 
Zanzibar, bore the whole cost of their ordinary 
local forces while on service in Gennan East 
Africa, thus largely reducing the cost of the 
campaign to Great Britain, although in order 
to do this they had to cut down their expendi- 
ture even upon works of urgent nocessity. 

They were united in resolve to support the 
British cause and cooperated in tlie campaign 
in German East Africa ; but each of the throe 
Protectorates had its own problem to face 
at the outbreak of war, because each was 
conterminous with German territory. British 
East Africa took the leading part, not only 
because it was the largest and most important, 
besides being the only one wliich was self- 
supporting at that time, but also because 
it had by far the longest frontier exposed 


to invasion on one side, the south, while it 
alone possessed on another side, the east, a 
sea frontier where the danger of attacks by 
German raiders was very real at first. It 
was therefore perhaps natural, but none the 
less noteworthy, that British Eost^ Africa,, 
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exposed m it was to danger on two sides 
slioiild have been one of the very first places 
in the Kinpiro to adopt compulsory military 
service for Kuropeans, whereby two-thirds of 
the settlors and nearly one-half of the officials 
joitiwl the (Colours at once : while of the native 
population, in addition to the great contribu- 
tion already mentioned to the King’s African 
Rifles and the irregular combatant troops raised 
for local operations, no fewer than 160,000 
of the total male population of 300,000 suitable 
for carriers wei-o enlisted and sent on service. 
Fnmi the numbers and the wayliko luibits of 
the Mnsai, as well as the contigiiity of the 
Masai Reservo to the Oennon frontier, the 
greatest trouble might have been anticipate*! 
from them in a maliulininistored territory : 
b*it two invasions of the Reserve by the Oennans 
only increased the ardour of their loyalty 
and doubled the enthnsiasm with which they 
resiKinded to the call for carriers when the time 
came for them to help in turning the tables 
finally upon the enemy. At the sasne time the 
Masai cattle-breeders— it was traditional for 
the Masai warrior to marry and settle down as 
a cattle breeder when his days of fighting and 
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promiscuous love-making were over — spon- 
taneously contributed the, for them, immense 
quantity of B8.23,000 worth of cattle and sheep 
for meat for the fighting troops. Other native 
Reserves did equally well, alboording -to their 
powers, and the tribes of Kavirondo, Nandi 
and Luxnbwa especially distinguished them- 
selves by their brisk recruiting for the King’s 
African Rifles and Police. Not less admirable 
in another way had been the conduct of the 
natives of the Vanga district in the Coast 
Provinces of British East Africa. Their homes 
were situated in the worst danger spot of the 
whole Protectorate, at the point where the sea 
frontier and the German frontier met. Here 
they were almost isolated, and when the 
expected German invasion really came, they 
abandoned the homes which they were unable 
to defend, but remained loyal and rejected all 
overtures for their return. It was also noticed 
that the war seemed to have greatly improved 
the feeling of the usually turbulent Mahome- 
dans of the Coast Provinces : for they became 
conspicuously law-abiding and so remained 
throughout the years of war. Indeed, generally 
speaking, all the natives of all the eastern 
Protectorates exhibited the s^e phenomenon 
of increased loyalty in proportion to their 


thiit was no^ioadi in Weiir 
Africa. ; . As iiiv tto- Gbld Coast German 
intrigue had bson W cause nothing worse 
than vilbge flghte pa tto Anglo-French 
frontier^ far removed Trim the^ zohe» 

and in Nigeria ** fetish *’ distiubpnoes among 
the pagans of the interior were all that rewarded 
enemy efforts^ so in British fiast Africa the only> 
troubles which arose during the years of war, 
necessitating some diveraion.of the Protectorate 
military and police for their 'suppresBion, 
were disturbances in Jiibaland among the 
Somalis on the Italian frontier. 

As was the case elsewhere, too, the resolute 
decision of British East Africa was taken in 
spite of many causes for anxiety. The Pro- 
tectorate had only recently emerged from a 
condition of State-aided impecuiiiosity and in 
the first year of war the operations in Jubaland 
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had caused a very large excess in military 
expenditure. There was a decrease of more 
than one-third in the shipping. The Uganda 
railway traffic was interrupted by military 
requirements and reduced by the stoppages 
of trade with German East Africa. The export 
trade in grain was stopped, partly by high 
freights and partly by railway difficulties, but 
chiefly by the local demand for food for the 
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troops. The soda industry from Lake Magadi, 
for which a special railway had been built, 
came to an end because the European 
stafi had gone to the war. The demand 
for mineral leases ceased. There was no 
revenue from licences in the Southern Game 
Reserve, because that locality “ unfortunately 
became the scene of military operations ** ; 
and — one of those little things which showed 
how special trades at home, were often handi> 
capped during the war by the impossibility of 
obtaining some small but important ingredient 
of manufacture — the mica concessions were 
idle through lack of skilled European super- 
vision. . Similar want of staff, owing to the 
R.E. officers returning to active service, brought 
the Government’s Trigonometrical and Topo- 
graphical Surveys to an abrupt halt : and on 
the top of all these war-burdens it may be 
supererogation to pile the added weight of a 
slump in ostrich feathers. . 

But every small item counts in the case of 
an administration which has only just attained 
tha dignity of having, so to speak, its own 
pocket money to spend ; and even such 
obviously wise concessions of revenue as the 
remission of fees from natives under the 
“ Death Duties (Killed in War) Ordinance ” 
seemed matters of serious expense. But, as 
we hiCve noticed elsewhere. Bacon’s wise 
apothegm regarding the self -neutralizing 
effects of sudden innovations, seemed peculiarly 
applicable to almost all the troubles which 


the war brought to British Colonies. Of all 
the clouds depicted above as gathering round 
the British East African Ship of State on what 
was almost her maiden voyage in the troubled 
sea of independent finance, not one but had 
its silver lining. The shipping that did not 
come was doing its work for the Navy which 
made the Protectorate’s coast secure ; the 
stoppage of goods traffic with German territory 
was opportune in so far as it freed the railway 
for military needs : the congested wheat 
market was a ready store for the needs of the 
troops ; the suspension of Govermnent Survey 
work not only set the R.E. officers free for 
active service hut also enabled the native staff 
to concientrate its energies on the muoh-neede l 
work of map -making for the military authori- 
ties : the stock of hides and skins lyiually 
bought by Germany found Allied purchasers 
in Italy; South African beer took the place 
of Gorman beer, and British manufacturers 
were active and generally successful in providing 
good substitutes for other German goods. 
The course of trade had indoo<l gone far by 
the end of 1917 to prepare the native mind, 
by the end of the war, for the thought ; “ Wo 
have <lono quite well without Germany all 
those years ; what need is there for Germany 
in our business in future ? ” This was exactly 
the converse of the lesson which Germany set 
out to teach : and therefore, although they 
were not mentioned in military dispatches, 
the bloodless defeats inflicted upon Gennan 
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airibitions in the interior of each British 
colony were among the most significant of the 
war. 

In these respects, as in others — except in 
the absence of a sca-frontier with its alarms 
at first and its advantages later — the experiences 
and the achievements of the Uganda Pro- 
tectorate were a replica on a somewhat smaller 
scale of those of British East Africa, Every 
available male of the European |>opiilation 
joined the Army ; and the natives, in addition 
to their share in the ranks of the King's African 
Bifies, formed irregular troops for the local 
fighting, and also sent 40,000 carriers to the 
aid of the British and Belgian forces in German 
East Africa. From the point of view of 
material interests the crisis had come at a 
most unfortunate moment, just when a Uganda 
“ boom ” was ' maturing, which would have 
lifted the Protectorate out of its impecunious 
State -aided condition. Trade had been active ; 
both imports and exports were rising rapidly ; 
land in unopened districts was in demand. 
Then came the crash. All local indiuttries 
were affected, trade wew disorganized, traffic 
by ocean, rail and Victoria Nyanza was 
dislocated. But the country rose to its full 
height to fight the invader. European and 
native Defence Forces were mobilized, and 
the Uganda Volunteer Reserve was called out 
on August 5. Martial law was proclaimed on 
August 10. Native levies were raised and 
mobilized wdth fine rapidity.,^ Under the 


guidance of their chiefs the Baganda, Banyoro 
and other tribes — whose carriers afterwards 
displayed magnificent pluck and reliability 
under fire in German East Africa — belped the 
authorities in recruiting troops and organizing 
food supplies. And after the first year of war 
trade began to revive again, the general 
decrease being partly coimteracted by an 
abnormal demand for some things, such as 
oil ; while the rise in prices helped the customs 
revenue, and the absence of officials of all 
departments on military service facilitated a 
large decrease of expenditure. Meanwhile the 
attitude of the natives was perfect. Chiefs 
and people gave unstinted help in labour, food 
and the maintenance of roads, although 
officials could go little on tour to see that the . 
work was done. There were no disturbances, 
and all subscribed to war charities and offered 
personal service. It was a fine testimony to 
the success and popularity of British rule and 
it also showed that the German menace was 
understood and that absolute confidence was 
felt in British victory. The third year of 
war saw more marked improvement. Although 
agriculture still suffered severely from the 
absence of European planters, the loss of labour 
and the scarcity of freight, British Empire 
trade had replaced that of Germany and 
Austria, and the revenue both from imports and 
exports showed a lar^ increase. 

The record of Nyasaland is almost identical 
with the foregoing, except that this Protec- 
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hadtofacb a double danger from Gei^ftan after its gallant defence against superior 

iiggrefi»ion» on Lake Nyasa as well as across the German forces, and some time later the corn- 

land frontier. All traffic on the Lake was plete defeat of the Germans at Kasoa reduced 

stopped until August 14, 1914, when the the war so far as Nyasaland was concerned to 

German gunboat Hermann von > Wissman was a mere affair of outposts on the frontier, leaving 

engaged and disabled by H.M.S. Guendolen, the Protectorate free to use all its strength 

thus bringing the brief inland naval war to a in support - of the main British campaign In 

victorious close : but on land it was not until German East Africa. For this pui^ose the 

September 9 that Karonga was relieved heavy calls made upon all districts for carriers 
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Keoruited from the Arab* of the Afrioan coast. 

were splendidly met, and meanwhile, in Nyasaland deserves especial notice in con- 

British East Africa, the natives remained nexion with the war — namely, that in the early 

entirely loyal and peaceable, and trade learned part of 10 14-16, before hostilitiee were anti- 

to run in new channels, although agriculture cipated on the British side, Germany took 

suffered severely. One item in the trade of an abnormal quantity of tobacco, almost 
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treblinjt in four months her previous total 
fot twelve. In view of the subsequent shortage 
of tobacco, which oompelled the Qermans to 
wsopt to beeoh>leayes for their Anoy, it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that these 
immensely increased purchases , during the 
months immediately preceding the declnra- 
tion of war had a sinister significance unsus- 
pected at the time. 

Besides these three Protectorates, the British 
possessions in East Africa included Zanzibai 
and Somaliland: and the former, with its 
neighbouring island of Pemba, suiSered more 
than the mainland territories in the early 
days of the war from the danger of Gorman 
raiders, situated as it was close to the coast 
of German territory. For two months every- 
thing in Zanzibar w€w at a standstill, but the 
arrival of British warships and the subsequent 
hemming in of the Kdnigsberg in Rufiji River, 
mended matters considerably. Meanwhile the 
administration hod not been idle. It raised 
efficient local forces for its own defence, and 
also later sent large numbers of carriers, 
stretcher-bearers, and recruits for the com- 
batant forces operating in Gennan East Africa. 
It wivs significant of the way in which all 
classes worketl together that of two detachments 
of carriers sent to the front one w’as recruited 
and commanded by the Bishop of Zanzibar and 
the other by the Minister ot Education. Alto- 
gether over 5,000 natives were thus supplied 
from the islands, in addition to 1,000 Seedoo 
boys recruited for the Navy. Trade, of coir se, 
suffered more in Zanzibar than elsewhere, 
even after all fear of Gennan raiders had 
vanished, partly because its insular position 
doubled the hanrlioap of the shortage of 
freights, and partly because before the war 
much of it had been in German hands and a 
large proportion of the remainder had been 
transacted with German territory. Zanzibar 
had special troubles, too, especially in the 
labour riuostion, which was acute before war 
broke out and become, of course, increasingly 
difficult afterwards, when so many mon had 
betn) taken for military purposes. The wor 
also hod entirely put an end to the organized 
elephant shooting upon which Zemzibar 
depended for its revenue from ivory. Never- 
theless, it was able to make increasing contri- 
butions which amounted to £66,000 in 1016, 
besides setting apart nearly £20,t)00 in that 
year for local defences. In the .seune year 
generous support was given to the various 
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war funds, including £2,000 by public subscrip > 
tion to the Red Cross. Loyalty was, of course, 
the chief factor which rendered these achieve- 
ments possible ; but, as elsewhere, the progress 
of the war brought about many readjustments 
of trade : and the revenue showed increases 
which were encouraging, although, of course, 
part of them were directly connected with 
the military and naval operations. Even so, 
however, as in the case of the supply of 
gun moimtings and the repair of , damaged 
vessels for the Navy, the benefit derived by 
Zanzibar was shared by the forces of the 
Empire. 

Somaliland, rent by internal troubles which 


had no connexion with the war, but might have 
seemed sufficient to put it out of the war 
reckoning, not only managed to maintain 
order within itself and to recruit a toge 
contingent for service in German East Africa, 
but also supplied, in addition; several thousand 
camels, which proved very useful against the 
Turks. And this brief record of the facts 
cannot close more fitly than with a brief 
quotation from the words used by the Somalis 
themselves in their petition to the King to be 
allowed to fight in the Great War : 

** Day is as night and night is as day until 
we hear that the English are victorious. God 
knows the right, God will help the right.** 
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Gntohkoff, M., efforts to stem 
demoralization in Russian 
Navy, 1917, 318 
Guynemer, Capt., French 
aviator, exploits and 
death, 40, 41 

H 

flaanebeek, German redoubts 
on, 49 

Haig, Gen. Sir D. : dispatches 
quoted, 119, 143, 424, 425, 
432 ; plans at Gambrai, 
399, 400, 424, for 

Cavalry attack, 416, 417, 
for advance on Passchen- 
daele Ridge, 109, for Yhird 
Battle of Ypres, 142, 143 ; 
on Army*8 debt to Navy, 
157 ; on British West In- 
dies Contingent, 90, 91 
Havrincourt, British take, 411, 
413 

Hebe, German steamer, sunk, 
304 

Helfferich, Herr, Co-ordinator- 
General in Ukraine, 27 
Helsingfors : German ocon- 

pation of, 33 ; naval 
mutinies, 312, 316 
Hennoque, Gen., at Verdun, 206 
if era, German steamer, de- 
stroyed by Russian sub- 
marine, 304 

Heienthage Gh&teau, British 
take, 57, 58 

ffermana, German auxiliary 
cruiser, sunk, 805 


Hertling, Count t charges Herr 
▼on Kdhlmann with Brest 
negotiations, 10 ; on 
position of Baltic Pro- 
vinces, 34, 35 

Hindenbniv, Gen. von, orders 
11th Pmssian Division to 
retain Passohendaele Ridge, 
139 

Hindqnburg Line : British 
assault at Cambrai, 409 ; 
German resistance near 
Mesuvros, 429 

Hoffmann, Gen., at Brest nego- 
tiations, 10 

Hohendorf, Lieut., German 
aviator, death, 41 
Holubovitch, M. V., Ukrainian 
representative at Brest, 19 
Honduras, ^British, help given 
to Empire, 79; section of 
British West Indies Con- 
tingent, 79 

Hong Kong and the War, 104 
Hoover, Mr. H. C., U.S.A. Food 
Administrator, 336-338 
Horton, Commr. Max K., in 
command of British sub- 
marines in Baltic, 294, 295 ; 
awarded Order of St. 
George, 294 

House, Cm. E. M., in London, 358 
Houthulst Forest, French 
advance to and Allies 
reach, 121, 128 

Hughes, Mr. C. £., inquiry into 
delays of aeroplane pro- 
duction in U.S.A., 349 
Hughes, Sir Sam, organization 
of Canadian Army, 255, 256 
Hurlev, Mr. E. H., Chairman of 
U.S.A. Shipping Board, 
1917-18, 347, 348 


1 

Inverness Copse, fighting in, 57 
Irben Channel, German traw- 
lei's sweep, 322 
Isle of Man and the War, 104 
Italian Army, breakdown of, 
effect on position in France, 
130 

Italy, King Victor, visit to 
Veidun, 212 

Ivanoff, Gen., assassination of, 1 
Ivernia^ British transport, sunk, 
170, 171 

j 

Jamaica and the War, 75 
Japan, question of support to 
Russia, 36 

Japanese Navy, help in trans- 
port work, 148, 166 
Jelliooo, Adm. Sir J., on tho 
Russian Navy, 289 


K 

Kaiser, The : authorizes Im- 
perial Chancellor to con- 
clude Russian Peace, 10 ; 
on Germanization of Baltic 
Provinces, 33 

Kaledin, Gen., suicide of. 1 

Kameneff, M., sent on Mission 
to London by Petrograd 
Soviet, 11 

Kanin, Adm., Oommandor-in- 
Chief of Rus.sian Baltic 
Fleet, 293, 305, 306 
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Keerselaarhoek, British taka» 
123 

Kemp, Sir E., Minister for 
Militia in Canada, adminis- 
tration in London, 256 
Kerensky^ M., failure to deal 
with naval disorganization, 
330, 321 

Ketohen, Brig.- Gen., 257 ; ia 
command of Canadian 6th 
Brigade at Battle of the 
Somme, 266 ; at St. Eloi, 
260, 261, 263 

Kholm, transferred to Ukraine, 
^ 23 

Kippe, Franoo-Belgians take, 
132 

Kokoshkin, M., assassination 
of, 1 

Kollga, German steamer, de- 
stroyed by Russian sub- 
marine, 304 

Koltohak, Adm.. Commander- 
in-chief of Black S(?a Fleet, 
polioj^, 314, 317,‘ 318 ; on 
conditions in Russian Navy, 
319 

Krilenko, Gen., appointed Bol- 
shevist Commander - in • 
Chiot, 6 

Kronstadt, Naval unrest in, 313. 
321 ; proclaimed separate 
Republic, 316 

Kiihlmann, Herr von : German 
leprosontativo at Brest 
negotiations, 10 ; on ** self- 
determination ** in Baltic 
Provinces, 36 

Kiihne, Gen. von : at Verdun, 
206 ; offensive on Beau- 
mont-Omes line, 210 

L 

Laffaux Mount and Mill, French 
storm, 235 

Lateau Wood, British capture, 
410 

Laurence, Commr. Noel F., in 
command of British sub- 
marincB in Baltic, 205 ; 
awarded Order of St. George, 
297 

Laurier, Sir W., 254, opposition 
to conscription, 255 
La Vacquerie, British take, 410 
Lawton, Commr. G., in com- 
mand of i^.l3, 298 
Lobedeff, M., appointed Rus- 
sian Minister of Marine, and 
resignation, 321 

Leeward Islands and tho War, 80 
Lekkerboterbeek, British cross, 
47 

Lenin, M., a German tool, 2, 3 ; 
acceptance of German 
terms, 35 

Les Rues-des-Vignes, British 
take, 423 

Letts, protest against German 
policy in Baltic Provinces, 
33 

Libau, Germans bombard and 
capture, 289, 292, 293 
Lipsett, Gen., in command of 
3rd Canadian Division, 257 ; 
succeeds Gen. Mercer, 266 
Lithuania, ** self-determination** 
in, 35 w • 

Livland, ** self-determination ** 
in, 34 

Lodge, Senator, on American 
Navy. 1918, 340 
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** London renaming of 

Qravenatatel Spur, 64 
Lugard, Brig.-Gen. Sir F., Qov- 
ernor-Goneral of Nigeria, 
437 ; on treatment of Ger- 
man prisoners, 442 
Luyghem, Franoo-J^lgians take, 
132 

M 

MoAdoo, Mr., appointed Ameri- 
can Railway Administra- 
tor, 350 

McBrian, Gen., 257 ; in Given- 
chy, 273 

MoOormiek, Mr. Vance, Chair- 
man of the U.S. War Trade 
Board, 339 

McCudden, 2nd Lieut. J. B., 
V.C., exploits of and death, 
377-379 

Macdonell, Maj.-Gen. A. C., in 
command of 1st Canadian 
Division, 257 

MscDonnell, Brig.-Gon., A. H., 
Canadian 5th Brigade, in 
Hooge- Sanctuary Wood 
salient, 2(54 ; at Battle of 
Somme, 266 

Macdougali, Mr. A., organizes 
Canadian Forestry Corps, 
285. 286 

McRae, Gen., system of feeding 
Canadian Array, 286, 287 
Magdeburg t German cruiser, Rus- 
sians sink, 289 

Maistre, Gen., preparations for 
Battle of Malmaison, 223- 
233 ; victory at, effect on 
Crown Prince’s Offensive, 
217, 218 ; captures, 245 
Mai trot, Gen., denies charge of 
brutality to German pri- 
soners, 182 

Malmaison, October, 1917, 217- 
252: Battle of, 234-241 ; 
French captures, 241, 244 ; 
German report, 242, 243 ; 
preparations for, 223-233 
Malta and the War, 104 
Mangelacrc, French capture, 122 
ManitoUt British transport, at- 
tacked in Dardanelles, 170 
Manning. Sir Wm., Governor of 
Jamaica, telegram from 
Gen. Allcnby on British 
West Indies Contingent, 
88 ; visit to Western Front, 
1917, 91 

Marcoing, British take, 414 
Marjoulet, Gen., in command of 
French 14th Cor(js at Mal- 
maison, 229 ; captures, 236 
Marquette^ transport, sunk, 169 
Martin, Gen., in command of 
French Slst Division on 
Mort Homme, 192 
Mary Ro»e^ Biitish destroyer, 
sunk, 176 

Masai Chiefs, assistance to Bri- 
tish, 457, 458 

Masni^res, British capture, 414, 
415, 422 

Matthieu, Gen., in command of 
French 126th Division at 
Verdun, 19i 

Maud’huy, Gen. de, in command 
oL French 11th Corps at 
Malmaison, 231 

Mauritius and the War, 104, 105 
Mediterranean, British naval 
transport work in, 148, 
163 


Mtdjidieht Turkiih omiter 
mined, 308 

Menin Road, ^hting on, 67 
Mennejean Farm, French storm, 
235 

Mercer, Gen. (Canada), killed, 
264 • 

Mercian, British transport, tor- 
mdoed, 170, 171 
Merckem Peninsula : Franco- 
Belgians oapture, 130-132 ; 
strategio importance of, 
126 

Mewbum, Gen., succeeds Sir £. 

Kemp at Ottawa, 256 
Mine sweemrs, work of, 155 
Mirbach, Count, first German 
Ambassador to Soviet Rus- 
sia, 9 

Mitchell, Col., in command of 
Canadian Intelligence Corps, 
258 

Mesuvres, British advance and 
German counter-attack, 
413, 418 

Moisy Farm, French capture, 
235 

Molcnaarolsthoek, Australians 
oapture, 115 

Molike, German battle cruiser, 
torpedoed, 296 

Monroe, Gen., in command of 
French Division at Verdun, 
203 

Mont dea Singes, Germans evac- 
uate, 244 

Montparnasse Quarry. Malmai- 
aon : French bombard, 225, 
capture, 239 ; German de- 
fences, 223, 224 

Moon Sound, RtTaaian resistance, 
323 

Mormont Farm, French captvre, 
194 

Mort Homme, French recover, 
208 

'Mosscimarkt, Canadians take, 
141 

Moivc, German cruiser, exploits 
of, 303 

Miillcr, Gen. von : in command 
of German Army at Mal- 
maison, 228 ; failure, 
244-246 

N 

Naval Transport and Convoy, 
145-180 ; see also British 
Navy 

Nepenin, Adm. : Ommander-in- 
Chief of Baltic Fleet, 306 ; 
attempt to check unrest in 
Russian Navy, 313 ; mur- 
dered, 317 

Ncuvo Chapellc, Germans attack 
Portuguese near, 70 
Newfoundlanders in France, 123 
New Zealand Expeditionary 
Force, transport of, 165, 166 
Nieuwemolen, British take, 123 
Nigeria and the War,, 434-442 ; 
financial effort of, 439-441 ; 
German propaganda in, 434, 
436,437,440; Moslem Emirs, 
sympathy with British, 437, 
438 

Nonne-Bosohen Wood, fighting 
in, 57 

Nooidemdhoek, British capture, 
117 

Northcliffo, Lord, Head of 
American War Mission, 350 
Nyasaland and the War, 460-462 



0 

Ochotnik, Russian deitibj^, 
mined, 322 

Odessa, Germans occupy, 21 
Odium,' Gen. (Canada), in 
France, 259 

Oesel Island, Germans occupy, 
322, 323 

Omes Salient, German attack, 
210, 215 

Osfuanieh, British transport, 
mined, 174 

Ostergam,' Naval action, 293, 
294 

p 

Page, Mr., American Ambas- 
sador in London, work of, 
358 

Painlev6, M. : letter to Gen. 
Petain, 200 ; on French 
success at Verdun, 203 
Palladn, Russian cruiser, sunk, 
289 . 

Papineau, Maj. T. M., biographi- 
cal, 284 ; killed at Pass- 
chendaole Ridge, 283 
Papua and the War. 105 
Pargny-Fitain, French in, 245 
Passaga, Gen., in command of 
French Army Corps, 203 
Passchendacle Ridge ; Britisn 
advance on, 112, gain foot- 
ing on, 66 ; Canadians 
take, 141 ; description of, 
109, 111 ; fighting for, 114, 
115, 117-126, 136; German 
report, 123-126, 136, 140 
Paterson, Col., succeeds Brig.- 
Oen. Seely in command of 
Canadian Cavalry Brigade, 
285 

Peace : see Brest- latovsk and 
Ukraine. 

Pera, German steamer, sunk, 304 
Perley, Sir George, High Com- 
missioner for Canada in 
London, acting Minister for 
Militia Overseas, 256 
Pershing, Gen., Commander- 
in-Chief of American Forces, 
at Malmaison, 242, at Ver- 
dun, 185 

Pdtain, Gen., 181 ; Order to 
Second Army, 200, Order 
at Verdun, 203; plans for 
Battle of Malmaison, 217 ; 
on captures at Malmaison 
241 ; awarded Grand Crosi 
of legion of Honour, 200, 
203 

Petrograd : evacuation, 36 ; 

German Mission ariive in, 9 
Philipot, Gen., in command of 
“ Aco ” Division at Verdun, 
206 ; decorated by King 
of the Belgians, 212 
** Pill Boxes ” : at Basseville- 
beek, 58, Bui gar Wood, 59, 
Cino Che mins Farm, 123, 
Gheiuvelt- Menin Road, 117, 
Gravenstafel Spur, 48, 114, 
Merckem Peninsula, 131, 
Nonne-Boschen Wood, 57, 
Passchendaele Ridge, 111, 
Wallemolen - Zonnebeke 
Road, 135, Ypres Salient, 
45. 49 

Pinoii, Gen. Maistre storms, 245 
Plumer, Gen. Sir H. : prepares 
for reopening ^. Batt^ of 
Ypres, 37 ; ^ans for ad- 
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FMlc(kp|MlB I pact 

6U • 117 i Sgkti&g round* 
114. 1» - 

Poinooid* Fm. ! dBcomtes Gen. 
P4tnin> 101 ; leviews troops 
gl Veidun* 1917* 212 
Fdliinid* protest ogoinst troas- 
feronoe of Kholm to 
tJkroine* 23 

Mdorhoek Gkdteko* British 
aitaok* 117 

Polygon Wood ; British attaok 
1 ^ thke western part of, 
06* 37 $ Australians oa|^uie 
raoeoouxse* 06 $ Mr. jBean 
on capture of* 116 
PortMuese troops on Western 
mnt, 70 

Prinz Adalbert, German cruiser, 
sunk by British submarine, 
207 ; German statement, 
297, 298 

Prout, Russian name for Medji- 
di^, 308 

Q 

Q^een, British transport, sunk in 
Dover Straits, 166 

R 

Railwajrs, British, Military and 
Naval traffic arrangements, 
164 

Patnazan, British transport, 
sunk, 169 

Rasvosoff, 'Oapt., appointed 
Commander-in-Ohiefof Bal- 
tic Fleet, 320 

Beading, Lord, British Ambassa- 
dor and High Commissioner 
in U.B.A., 1918, 369 
Begn^vllle, Foreign Legion cap- 
ture, 196 

Rein, Rear^Adm. N. de* mur- 
dered, 316 

Rennie, Gen., in command of 
Canadian 4th Brigade at 
St. Eloi, 263 ; at Battle of 
the Somme, 266 
Reutol, British capture, lose, and 
retake, 117, 118, 123 
Reutelbeek : Australians cross, 
69 ; British advance, 67 
Reval : Germans capture, 33 ; 

naval sedition, 312 
Rhondda, Lord, British Food 
Controller, appeal to U.S.A. 
for wheat, 336, 337 
Rib^court, British capture, 410, 
414 

Riberpray, Gen., in command of 
^ French Division at Verdun, 
203 ; killed, 206 
Ribot, M., reviews troops at 
Verdun, 212 

Rice, Sir Cecil Spring, retire- 
ment from U.S.A. Ambas- 
sadorship and death, 1918, 
369 

Richthofen, Baron von, German 
aviator, death. 379 / 

Riga, Gulf of : German attempt 
on, 295 ; Russian and Ger- 
man official accounts, 296, 
297 ; German operations, 
322-324; Russians evacu- 
ate, 323 

Riga-Lutak Front, German ad- 
vance from, 21 


Modatto, Turkish transport, fight 
with Russian submame 
Tgsleii, 310 

Rotharmere* Lord* appeal to 
aerodrome woiteni, 

Rowell, Mr., supports Cahadian 
conscription, 266 
Bojfttl Bdwardf British transport, 
sunk, 169 

Rucquoy, Gen., Belgian Chief 
of Staff, ^ans to attack 
Merokem Peninsula, 130, 131 
Rumilly, German resistance at* 
423 

Russia $ Armistice : negotia- 
tions opened, 1, 0 ; no 
annexations or indemni- 
ties *’ principles, and Count 
Czeinin*s reply, 12, signed, 
9; under the Bolshevists. 
1-^6 ; Bolshevist offer of 

S neral armistice ignored by 
lies, 1, 6, 8 ; Irolshevists 
sign peace treaty, 21 ; Brest- 
Litovsk negotiations, 7-16 ; 
names of representatives at, 
10, 11 ; Brest and Berlin 
treaties, territorial and 
other losses, 2; economic 
relations with Central 
Powers, history of, 28-33 ; 
“ Peace ** of Brest- Li to vsk. 
1-36 $ Soviet transferred 
from Petxograd to Moscow. 
21 ; Ukrainian autonomy 
established, -6 ; United 
States attitude to, 332 : see 
also Ukraine. 

Puenian, horse transport, sunk, 
170 

Ru8.sian Navy, The, 1914-1918, 
289-324; events in 1916, 
303-306 ; effects of Revo 
lution on, 311, 312 ; parti- 
cipation in Revolution, 314- 
318 ; transport, oo-opera- 
tion with British Navy, 
166 

Ryan, Mr. J. D., Director of 
U.S.A. Aircraft Production, 
349 

s 

St. Helena and the War, 105, 
106 

St. Jean, French capture, 122 
St. Just, Gkm., in command of 
French 123rd Division at 
Verdun, 194 

Salins, Gen. Guyot do, in com- 
mand of French 38th Divi- 
sion, 231 

Samogneux, French take, 196 
Schmidt, Adm., in command of 
German operations in Gulf 
of Riga, 324 

Schreyboom, fighting in, 47 
i^hwab, Mr. Director-General of 
U.S.A. Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, 347 
Sohwarzonstein, Baron Mumm 
von, special mission to 
Kieff, 26 

Scott, Mr. Frank, on U.S.A. 
General Munitions Board. 
342 

Seely, Brig.-Ocn., in command 
of Canadian Cavalry Bri- 
gade, 286 

Serbian Army, Anglo-French 
convoy from Corfu to Salon- 
ika. 148-160 


Seychelles Islands and the War, 
106 

Shmmhnessy, Lord, equips 

Canadian battalion for 

France, 286 

Shingareff, M., aufsrinated, 1 
Shipping, tonnage, demands for 
transport work, 164 
Shulgin, M. (Ukraine), 19 * 
Siberia, Bolshevist propaganda 
in, 36 

Sierra Leone and the War, 464, 
466 ; battalion from, 453 
Sims, Adm., Commander of 
American Naval Forces, 368 
Sixt von Armin, Gen. : counter- 
attacks on Lokkerboter- 
beek, 47, between Menin 
Road and Reutel, 1 1 8, Y pros- 
Menin Road, 60-63, Zand- 
voorde Ridge, 59 ; defence 
of Merckom Peninsula, Oct. 
1917, 131 : failure in Poly- 
gon Wood, 67, 67 ; in 
Third Battle of Ypros, 43, 
45 ; on Third Battle of 
Ypres, 129, 130 

Skalon, Gen., suicide at Brest. 11 
Slam, Russian battleship, sunk, 
323 

Somaliland and the War, 464 
Southland, British transport, 
tor;)cdoed, 170, Austra- 
lians’ courage, 171 
South Soa Islanders, loyalty of, 
91 

Spitsbergen, Russo - German 
agreement, 21 

Squier, Gen.. Heail of U.S.A. 
Aeronautical Branch of War 
Department, 348 
Steenbeek : French cross Lower, 
131 ; South Africans roach 
Upper, 53 

Stettiniua, Mr., Head of U.S.A. 
Productions Department, 
345 

Stewart, Brig.-Gcn., Director of 
Railway Communications in 
France, 285 

Straits Settlements and the War, 
106, 107 

Strongbow, British destroyer, 
sunk, 176 

Submarine, British, ^.13 
attacked by German 
destroyer at Saithoi m, 1915, 
and interned, 298 
Submarine Warfare, German 
unrestricted, British convoy 
policy of protection adox^ted, 
174, 176 


Tadpole Copse, London Scottish 
capture, 426 

Taft, Ex-Pros., Head of U.S.A. 

La hour- Capital Board, ,362 
Talou Ridge, French capture, 
194 

Tanks : British, at Cambrai, 399, 
400, 406-408, 410-412, 414, 
421,427, 429, 431, Gen. von 
Ardenne on, 419, 420, at 
Passe hendaeie Ridge, 117; 
French, at Malmaison, 229 
Teok, Princusa Alexander of, 
presents Shield of Honour 
to British West Indies Con-, 
tingent, 93 • 

Targut Reis, Turkish armoured 
sffip, attacks Russian ships 
in 1fe>sporu8, 307 



Tower Hamlets Redoubt* 
British attack* 68* 6b 

Tower Hamlets Ridg[e ; British 
take, 68.; German counter- 
attacks, 61 

Transylvania, .British transport, 
torpedoed, Japanese rescue 
work, 173 

Travs*, German steamer, sunk 
by Allied submarine, 304 

Trinidad Obntingent, sent to 
England, 77 

Trotsky, M. : at Brest- Li toTsk, 
11 ; appeals to Allies to 
join Brest negotiations* 14 ; 
declares state of war ended* 
20 ; denunciation of Ger- 
man ** hypocrisy ” at Brest, 
14 ; informs Allied repre- 
sentatives of suspension of 
hostilities, 8 

Turner, Lieut.-Qen. Sir R., V.C., 
in command of Canadian 
Forces in England, 256, 
257 ; at St. Eioi, 261 

Tuacanxa, British transport, 
sunk, 180 

Tyndareua, British transport, 
mined, discipline of troops 
on br^ard, 174 

Tyulen, Russian submarine, 
tight with Turkish trans- 
port Hodofto, 1016. 310 

u 

Uganda and the War, 460 

Ukraine : Bolshevists declare 
War on, 18, capture Kieff, 
20 ; Rada Government at 
Kieff, 17, Bolshevists de- 
mand 'abdication of, 17* 
makes |)eace with Central 
Empires, 18-20, overthrown 
by C]h!rman8, 27 ; Peace 
Treaty signed, 20, articles 
quoted, 23-26 ; proclaims 
itself a Republic, 16 

Uiianoff-Lenin : see Lenin. 

Undine, German cruiser, sunk by 
British submarine, 299, 
300 

United States, first Year at 
War, 325-360 ; Aircraft, 
delays in production, 348, 
349, Board, criticism of, 
347 ; Allied Missions in, 
343, 357 ; Austria-Hungary, 
attitude towards, 332, de- 
clares war on, 333, 334 ; 
Balfour Mission, 338, 356 ; 
Coal, Fuel Administration, 
mismanagement, 350 ; Con- 
gress, passes Overman Bill, 
354 ; Council of - National 
Defence, 346 ; Finance, 
Liberty Loans, 338, loans 
to Allies, 338, War Food, 
Control Act passed, 336, 
supplies for Allies, 336- 
338 ; Labour unrest, 351, 
352 ; Military effort, st^tis- 
tics, 327 ; Peace program- 
me quoted, 329, 330 ; Presi- 
dential Address, April 2* 
1017, 333* June 14, 1017, 
331-333; a Presidential 
speeches, Nov. 1917, 332, 
1918, 385 ; President’s Rus- 
sian folioy, 332 ; Railways* 
traffic difficulties, 350 ; 
8hipping,mistakes and criti- 
cism. 1918, 326, output. 


1918* 848; Trade* black 
list institatad* 889* 840 ; 
War Departme^* oritl-; 
cisms, 841* 342* Huaitiona 
Board formed* 342, leonati- 
iaed by President Wi&n* 
345 ; War Industries Board 
formed* 848* work of* 844* 
Central Purchasing Com- 
mittee* members* 343, Mr. 
Baruch appointed Chair- 
man* President's letter 
quoted, 346* 346 ; War 
organization* 386 ; War 
Trade Board, establishment 
of, 839 : see also American 
Army and American Navy. 


Vadelaincourt Hospital bombed 
by Germans* 203 
Vancouver Farm Redoubt* Bri- 
tish take, 50 

Vaudesson, French storm, 289 
Veld hook : British enter* 57 ; 

French capture, 122 
Verbrandesmis* Fren*di take, 132 
Verderevsky, Adm. : Minister 
of Marine under Kerensky, 
321 ; at Roval, 317 ; re- 
placed by Capt. Rasvozoff 
as Commander-in-Chief of 
Baltic Fleet, 320 ; im- 
prisoned, 324 

Verdun, The Fighting round, 
Aug.-Nov., 1917* 181-216: 
area of French offensive, 
186-188 ; French c^tures* 
Aug. 1917* 198; German 
account of battle, 195, 196 ; 
German bomba^ment of 
hospitals, 195, 203; Ger- 
man fictitious communiquh 
quoted, 207* 208 ; fighting 
renewed, Oct. 1917, 213- 
216 ; M. Painlev4's letter to 
' Gen. P4tain quoted, 200 ; 
Gen. P4tain's Orders to 
troops, 200* 203 ; Gen. Sir 
J. Cowans presents British 
flag, 213 ; review on battle- 
field of, 212 

Victoria Crosses of the War (V.), 
361-396 ; list of recipients, 
395, 396 ; Anderson, temp. 
Maj. (actg. Lieut.-Coi.) 
W. H.* 385 ; Barron, Cpl. 
G., 366 ; Belcher, L/Sgt., 
375 ; Bent, Lieut.-Ool. 
P. E., 361 ; Bishop* Maj., 
287 ; Boughoy, 2nd l^eut. 
St. H. P., 371* 372 ; Buchan* 
2nd Lieut. J. 0., 390 ; 
BushelLOapt. (temp. Lieut.- 
Col.jC.* 387; Oarlesv, Ord. 
Seam. J. H., 394 ; Cassidy, 
2nd Lieut. B. M.* 385, 386 ; 
Christie, Rflm. (L/Cpl.) 
J. A., 376, 376 ; Clare, Pte. 
O. W., 366 ; Oollings- Wells, 
Cpl. (actg. Lieut.-Col.) J. B.* 
382; Columbine* Pte. H. G., 
385, 386; Combe, Lieut. 
R. G.* 276; Counter, Pte. 
J, T.* 892; Davies. Cpl. 
J. J.* 39t ; Dimmer, Lieut.- 
Col. J. H. S.* 379, 380; 
Duffy* Pte. J.. 375, 376; 
Elliott-Coopor, Licat.-Col. 
N. B.* 369* 370 ; Emerson* 
temp. 2iid Lieut. J. S., 371* 
373 ; Flowerdew* Lieut. 


a M,, 286* 360* sai l 
Forbes-Robetisoh* . ' Cli^t» 
(Mtg. lAeui-Ool.) J«* 394 ; 
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